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Parsons,  Nancy — see  News  from  Strawberry  Hill 
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Peel  &  Humphris — see  Bronze,  ivory  and  terracotta,  by  J.  D.  Stewart 
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Pnicwska,  Barbara — see  Art  in  the  Modern  Manner 
Poetry — see  Back  to 

Porcelain.  The  Paris  collections  of  Madame  B.  3:  The,  by  F.J.  li.  Watson 

(Art.)   155 

Portrait  of  Jefferson,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai  (Note)        ..        ..        ..  274 

Posters — see  Chcrct :  Master  of 

Poussin — see  Notable  Addition  to  The  National  Gallery  111  Washington 
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Seasons,  The  Child.  New  light  on  the  Bristol — Turner  link,  by  Bevis  Hillier 
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Seligmann,  Jacques,  Galleries,  New  York — see  Zimmerman,  Paul 
Shakespeare  Library,  The  Folgcr.  Repository  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  History, 

by  Louis  D.  Wright  (Art.)  ..  ..        ..        ..  ..231 

'She  Walks  in  Splendor',  by  J.  L.  Ncvinson  ..        ..        ..  46 
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Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer  (48)        .  .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  1 
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Ditto— (50)   139 
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Tuscan  Art,  by  M-L.  D'Otrange  Mastai  (Note)   205 

Two  rehabilitations,  by  Gerald  Schurr  (Note)  ..        ..        ..        ..  256 

Unknown  Byzantine  Manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  An,  by  Hugo 

Buchthal  (Art.)     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  217 

Untermyer's  Silver,  Judge,  by  J.  F.  H.  (Art.)    ..      •..       ..       ..  166 

Upper  Grosvenoi  Galleries- -see  Back  to  poetry 
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Versailles—  see  Great  Sales 
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VlZCaya:  lames  Deering's  Italian  villa  111  Miami,  by  M-l  .  D'Otrange  Mastai 
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Voyeur  Architecture.  Is  it  the  product  of  Philistines?  by  T.  M.  P.  Bendixson 
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Laurens,  Henri.  Head,  bronze  (sculpture) 

Lcly,  Sir  Peter.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Gramont 

I  eonardo  da  Vinci.  Grotes  jue  Head  of  a  Man,  black  chalk,  slightly  retouched 

Magrittc,  Rene.  I.es  Instruments  familiers 

Mahler.  Anne.  Tower  of  Masks  (sculpture) 

Mainardi,  Bastiano.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  tempera  on  panel 

Manet,  Edouard.  Lady  in  a  Bonnet,  pastel  on  canvas    .  . 

Marchand,  Davi  1  Lc.  Portrait  medallion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ivory  (sculp- 
ture) 

Martin,  C.  J.  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
Master  of  Frankfurt.  Mary  Magdalene  .. 
Mathieu,  Georges  Itcsco  in  main  hall  of  new  Radio  City,  Paris 
Mcijcr,  Jan.  Comb  it  dc  coqs 
Mintchuie,  Abraham,  Lcjar.linier 
Modigliani,  Amedeo  Portrait  of  the  poet  Rouveyre  .. 
Monet,  (  laudc 
Chemins  ercux  a  Pourville 

Water  Lil lies  

Moore,  Henry.  Figure  on  Steps,  bronze  (sculpture) 
Moore,  I  lenry,  !<  A.  Sandy  Shallows,  signed  and  dated  1872 
Miihl,  Roger  Lc  Rhin  en  ete 
Nikos.  Apparition 

Owidzki,  R.  Rusty  composition  No.  7,  oil  and  sand  on  paper. .       ..       ..  • 

Pajou,  AugUStin.  Bust  of  Madame  Vigcc-Lcbrun,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Palmer,  Samuel.  A  cow-lodge  with  a  mossy  roof,  pen  and  ink,  watercolour 
and  gouache 

Pannmi,  Giovanni  Paolo.  Capriccio  of  Roman  Ruins  and  Sculpture  with 
Figures 
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Pczzo,  Lucio  del.  Histoire  Breve.  . 
Piaubcrt,  Jean.  Clay  firing 
Picasso,  Pablo 

Artist  and  his  Model,  The 

Femme  nue  assise 

Guernica:  Woman  with  a  Handkerchief 
Head  of  a  Woman 
Jolic,  Ma 

Misercusc  Accroupi,  La  (colour  plate) 

Portrait  dc  la  socur  du  pcintrc 

Seated  Woman,  contc  crayon  and  pastel 

Seated  Woman,  Paris  1926-7 

Seated  Woman,  Paris  1941 

Standing  Figure  .  . 

Standing  Nude,  gouache  on  canvas 

Standing  Woman,  black  chalk 

Woman  in  a  Chair      . .  • 
Pissarro,  Camille.  Neuilly-sur-Seine 
Poussin,  Nicolas.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Prouvc,  Jean.  The  station  restaurant  at  Evian,  1955 
Raphael.  The  Entombment,  pen  and  ink 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  attributed  to.  Portrait  of  Joanna  Leigh 
Roldan,  Luisa 

Annunciation,  The,  polychrome  wooden  relief  (sculpture) 

Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene.  The,  terracotta  (sculpture)  (colour  plate) 

Education  of  the  Virgin,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture) .  . 

Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture)  (colour 
plate) 

Ditto — black  and  white 

Nativity,  The,  polychrome  wooden  relief  (sculpture) 

Nativity,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture) 

Repose  in  Egypt,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture) 

Saint  Clara,  polychrome  wooden  statue  de  vestit  (sculpture) 

Saint  Michael,  polychrome  wood  (sculpture) 

Ditto — detail 

Signatures,  5  (sculpture) 

Virgin  and  Child,  terracotta  (sculpture),  in  Cathedral,  Santiago  dc  (  om- 
p<  istela 

Virgin  and  Child,  terracotta  (sculpture)  in  collection  of  Don  Fernando  de 

Muguiro,  Madrid 
Virgin  Sewing,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Roldan.  Luisa,  school  of 

Education  of  the  Virgin,  The,  formerly  in  collection  of  Frcihcrr  F.  von 

Stumm,  Berlin,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Education  of  the  Virgin,  The,  in  collection  of  the  Condcsa  de  Ruiscnada, 

San  Sebastian,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Holy  Family,  The,  terracotta  (sculpture) 

Repose  in  Egypt,  The,  detail  from,  in  collection  of  the  Condesa  dc 

Ruisciiada,  San  Sebastian,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Ditto,  copy  in  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Ditto — detail    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .   

Saint  Joachim  and  Saint  Anne  with  the  Infant  Virgin,  terracotta  (sculpture) 
Virgin  and  Child  with  a  Franciscan  Saint,  terracotta  (sculpture) 

Rosscllino,  Antonio.  Tabernacle,  marble  and  bronze  (sculpture) 

Ruysdacl,  Salomon.  The  Ford 

Salm,  Abraham  van.  Whaling  Scene  near  Greenland,  sepia  pen-painting  on 
panel 

Sarrazin,  Jacques.  Bust  of  a  female  faun,  marble  (sculpture) 
Scttignano,  Desiderio  da.  Madonna  and  Child,  marble  (sculpture) 
Seurat,  Georges.  At  the  Concert  Europecn,  conte  crayon,  heightened  with 
white 

Sickcrt,  Walter  Richard.  View  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Torre  del 

Orologio,  Venice,  seen  from  the  Piazzctta 
Signac.  Les  Poutrons,  drawing 

Sisley,  Alfred.  Bord  de  riviere  a  Saint-Mammes  ..  ".. 

Skelten.  John 

Abstract  Form,  pencil  on  cartridge 
Glutens  Maximus,  charcoal  pencil  on  Ingres  paper 
Kneeling  Nude,  black  wax  (heclball)  and  chalk  on  strawboard 
Seated  Nude,  charcoal  pencil  on  cartridge 
Soldani-Bcnzi,  Massimiliano.  Modcllo  for  portrait  medallion  of  Louis  XIV, 

wax  (sculpture) 
Stuart,  Gilbert.  Portrait  of  William  Rufus  Gray 
Stuart,  Jane.  Portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Teana,  Di.  Idea  for  a  University  City  (architectural  sculpture) 
Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista.  Study  for  the  figure  of  Kalchas  in  the  fresco  'The 

Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia',  pen  and  ink  and  brown  wash 
Unknown.  Bust  of  Henry  Clay  Folger,  founder  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare 

Library,  Washington,  D.C. 
Unknown :  Chinese,  Han,  206  B.C. — A.D.  220.  Figure  of  Horse  lying  down. 

terracotta,  red  pigmentation  (sculpture) 
Unknown:  Coptic.  Two  Victories  holding  a  garland  framing  a  Tyehc. 
relief  (sculpture) 

Unknown:  English.  Madonna  (faked).  Flawford,  alabaster  (sculpture) 
Unknown:  English  XIV  century 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  alabaster  (sculpture) 

Annunciation,  The,  Kettlebaston.  alabaster  (sculpture) 
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Artists,  Engravers  and  Sculptors — continued  PAGE 

Ascension,  The,  Kcttlebaston,  alabaster  (sculpture)            .  .        .  .  .  .  87 

Bishop,  Flawford,  alabaster  (sculpture)        . .        . .        .  .        .  .  .  .  82 

Coronation,  The,  Kcttlebaston,  alabaster  (sculpture)          .  .        .  .  .  .  86 

Crucifixion,  The,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster  (sculpture)  .  .  85 

Deposition,  The,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster  (sculpture)  .  .  85 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  The,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster 

(sculpture)          . .                . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  85 

Last  Supper,  The,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster  (sculpture)  .  .  84 

Madonna  and  Child,  Flawford,  alabaster  (sculpture)          .  .        .  .  .  .  82 

Madonna,  Flawford,  alabaster  (sculpture)     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  83 

Resurrection,  The,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster  (sculpture)  .  .  85 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  c.  1380,  alabaster  (sculpture)             ..        ..  ..  89 

St.  Peter  as  Pope,  Flawford,  alabaster  (sculpture)      .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  82 

Seated  Madonna  and  Child,  Burrell,  alabaster  (sculpture)    ..        ..  ..  S3 

Trinity,  The,  alabaster  (sculpture)      . .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  . .  84 

Unknown :  Greek,  XVII  century.  Akathist  Hymn,  icon  ..  252 

Unknown :  XIX  century.  Wild  Boar  at  Bay,  bronze  (sculpture)       ..  ..  117 

Vcrrocchio,  Andrea  del.  Head  of  a  Woman,  black  chalk,  w  ashed  over  and 

heightened  with  white     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  105 

Whistler,  Rex 

Boycott  Pavilions  at  Stowe,  One  of  the,  pencil  and  watcrcolour  172 

Novelist  Edith  Olivier  and  Rex  Whistler's  brother  Laurence  at  Gay's 

Grotto,  Amesbury,  1927,  pencil  and  watcrcolour        ..        ..  ..  170 

Sketch  of  a  church,  sepia  ink  and  wash          ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  171 

Sketch-book,  student,  page  from,  begun  in  1926,  Indian  ink  and  wash      .  .  169 

Study  of  gate-piers,  sepia  ink  and  wash         ..        ..        ..        ..  ..170 

York  Water-Gate,  The,  pencil          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..171 

Wit.  |akob  de.  Allegorical  subjects,  showing  children  at  play,  pair,  in  grisaille 

(colour  plate)       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  April  cover 

Wootton,  lohn.  The  Shooting  Party:  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wale-,  with  John 

Spencer  and  Charles  Douglas,  3rd  Duke  of  Quccnsbcrry       ..  ..  16 

Wright,  Joseph.  Matlock  Torr.  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  53 

Xavcry,  P.  R.,  attributed  to.  Mythological  figure,  bronze  (sculpture)  .  .  193 

Zimmerman,  Paul.  Still  L  ifc.  Summer  Tracery '63      ..        ..        ..  ..  276 

Zuloaga.  Storm  over  Madrid      .  .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .  .  .  263 


Books,  MSS  and  Inscriptions 

Book  of  Hours,  Paris,  1  505  :  The  Purification  of  the  I  'irgin,  by  Thiehnan  Kerver, 

woodcut    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  . .  31 

'Coptic  Art',  by  John  Beck  with:  Two  Victories  holding  a  garland  framing  .1 

Tyche,  Plate  94                      . .       . .  . .  48 

'Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili',  facsimile:  2  pages         ..  ..  ..  ..  47 

'Norfolk',  Blomefield:  Norwich  City  Seal  of  1404  in  its  original  state, 

engraving            . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  . .  240 

PhillippsMS.  3887 

Fol.  9v.  St.  Matthew  (colour  plate)     ..        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..  219 

Fol.  12.  The  Nativity   ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  ..221 

Fol.  15.  The  Baptism    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  ..221 

Fol.  45V.  The  Transfiguration                   ..       ..  ..  ..  ..  222 

Fol.  68.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  (colour  plate)      ..  ..  ..  ..  220 

Fol.  74V.  The  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre          ..  ..  ..  ..  222 

Fol.  77V.  St.  Mark       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..217 

Fol.  124V.  The  Annunciation            ..        ..        ..  ..  ..  223 

Fol.  1 29V.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ..  224 

Fol.  191  v.  St.  John  and  Prochoros      ..        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..  218 

Shakespeare,  First  Folio  of  1623,  title  page        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..  236 

Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1599  quarto,  title  page  237  ..  ..  237 

Shakespeare,  Titus  Androniais.  unique  quarto,  title  page  . .  .  .  .  .  237 


Colour  Plates 

Allegorical  subjects,  showing  children  at  play,  by  Jakob  de  Wit,  pair,  in 

grisaille      .  .        . .  . .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .    April  cover 

Badge,  ceremonial,  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.,  gold,  dia- 
monds pearls  and  enamels,  English       ..        ..  February  cover 

Badge,  ceremonial.   Royal   Designers  for  Industry,  gold   with  rutilatrd 

crystal,  English     . .        . .  . .        . .         February  cover 

Badge,  ceremonial.  Sheriff 's  badge  of  the  City  of  London,  gold  and  enamels, 

English  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .         February  cover 

Badge,  ceremonial,  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  gold  with  enamels, 

diamonds,  sapphires  and  rubies,  English  ..        ..  February  cover 

Beauvais  tapestry  panel,  Le  Repas,  from  scries  known  as  La  Tenlure  des 
Chinoi:,  woven  in  1724  for  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  Fleunau  d'Armenon- 
villc  whose  arms  and  cypher  appear  in  the  border        .  .        . .        .  .  72 

Ditto — detail  .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  January  cover 

Casket,  jewel,  or  marriage  coffer,  tulip  wood  inlaid  with  strings  of  cbonv 
and  boxwood,  inset  with  Sevres  porccl  plaques  of  flowers  and 
trophies,  attributed  to  M.  Carlin .  .        ..        ..  ..  7 

Collar  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  from  the  Insignia  o   •'        ty  of  Norw  ich, 

designed  by  Howard  Brown  in  1 95 1      ..        ..        .  ..        ..  238 

Collar,  Wait's,  1553,  one  of  2  surviving  in  the  Insignia  of  the  City  of 

Norwich  ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  238 

Ditto — badge  from  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  238 


Colour  Plates — continued 

Corpus  of  Christ,  attributed  to  workshop  of  Cellini,  gilt-bronze  (sculp- 
ture)        . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  March  cover 

Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta  (sculpture)  129 

Ionian  Bank,  London,  dining  room  with  small  dining  table  laid  for  lunch  210 
Mace,  the  Crystal,  or  Chamberlain's,  head  of,  about  1549,  from  the  Insignia 

of  the  City  of  Norwich    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..238 

Miscreuse  Accroupi,  La,  by  Pablo  Picasso        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  61 

Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

(sculpture)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..129 

Paris  home  of  Madame  B.  Interior,  the  library  .  .        ..        ..        ..        ..  2 

Paris  home  of  Madame  B.  Interior,  sitting  room         ..        ..        ..        ..  2 

Philhpps  MS.  3887,  fol.  9.  St.  Matthew   219 

Phillipps  MS.  3887,  fol.  68.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden           ..        ..        ..  220 

Punch  bowl,  bleu  celeste  Vincennes  porcelain,  date  letter  for  1753       .  .        .  .  1 59 

Suite  of  furniture  with  embroidered  covers,  English    ..        ..        ..        ..  149 

Vizcaya,  Miami,  interior,  the  music  room        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..140 

Enamel 

Triptych,  silver-gilt,  enamel,  English  (or  Flemish :)     ..        ..        ..        ..  88 

Engravings,  Etchings  and  Prints 

Because  she  was  susceptible  (For  que  fue  sensible),  by  Francisco  Goya  (aquatint)  2  i 

Bulls  of  Bordeaux,  The,  by  Francisco  Goya  (lithograph)        ..        ..        ..  27 

Flight  into  Egypt,  The,  by  Francisco  Goya  (etching)   . .        . .        . .        .  .  22 

Garrotted  Man,  The  (El  Agarrotado),  by  Francisco  Goya  (etching  and 

burin  (?))   ..       ..    23 

Inferno,  bv  Francisco  Goya  (lithograph)          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  26 

Purification  of  the  Virgin,  The,  by  Thiehnan  Kerver  (woodcut)       ..        ..  31 

Raining  of  Bulls  (l.luvia  de  Toros),  by  Francisco  Goya  (etching,  burnished 

aquatint  and  burin)         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  25 

Unhappy  Mother!  (Madre  Infelizl),  by  Francisco  (Soya  (etching,  burnished 

aquatint  and  drypoint)     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  24 

Ditto — detail                 . .        . .        . .                               ....        . .  24 

Furniture 

Armchair,  giltwood,  one  of  pair,  Thomas  Chippendale  111  the  French 

manner     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..  ..118 

Armchair,  low-seated,  of  type  known  as  chau'leuse,  Louis  XV,  upholstered 

with  needlework  of  Louis  XIV  design   ..        ..                  ..        ..  10 

Armchair,  part  of  set  of  4  stamped  J.-L.  CoSSOn,  Louis  XV,  upholstered  with 

fragments  of  English  Sono  tapestry      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  10 

Bed,  marriage,  of  Napoleon  I  and  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  ..        ..        ..  37 

Bookcase,  breakfront,  Thomas  Chippendale,  formerly  at  Nostell  Priory  .  .  252 
Cabinet  medal,  mahogany,  made  for  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  shortly 

before  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1760,  attributed  to  the  royal 

cabinetmaker  William  Vile        . .        . .        .  .                 .  .        . .  1 

Cabinet,  one  of  pair,  veneered  on  exterior  with  kmgwood,  mounted  gilt- 

bronze,  stamped J.  Angot,  Louis  XV                     ..       ..       ..  8 

Candelabrum,  ormolu,  Louis  XV,  one  of  pair,  in  manner  of).  A.  Meissonier  198 
Casket,  jewel,  or  marriage  coffer,  tulip  wood  inlaid  with  strings  of  ebony 

and  boxwood,  inset  with  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  of  flowers  and 

trophies,  attributed  to  M.  Carlin  (colour  plate)         ..       ..       ..  7 

Casket,  very  similar  to  above,  drawing  for      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  5 

('hair,  desk-,  revolving,  frame  of  walnut  carved  with  mouldings  and 

flcurcttes,  Louis  XV        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  9 

Chair,  pine  with  painted  decoration,  c  a ne  scat  and  back.  ( Ircc  u n  klismos,  made 

in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  1.  1 820     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  6s 

Chest  of  drawers,  silver  mounts  in  rococo  style,  in  manner  of  J.-F.  Oeben, 

said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Sultan  by  Louis  XV      ..        ..        ..  4 

(  hiffonicr,  rosewood,  ormolu  mounts,  signed  Marnier  /A//:,  Paris  1767     .  .  196 
Commode,  black  lacquer,  Louis  XV,  by  P.  Gamier                       ..  .119 

Commode,  marquetry,  one  of  pair,  Danish,  early  XV  ill  century     ..       ..  251 

Commode,  serpentine,  mahogany,  English,  third  quarter  XVIII  century  .  .  251 
Commode,  tuhpwuod  and  kmgwood  marquetry,  Louis  XV-XVI,  by  J-l  I. 

Riesencr             . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  252 

Cupboard,  corner-,  transitional  style,  veneered  on  top  en  trompe  I'oeil  . .  9 
Desk  and  commode  (comniodc-sccrc'tairc),  walnut,  carved  in  relief  with 

roc.ulles  and  gilded,  French  workmanship,  XVIII  century      ..        ..  215 

Ditto — detail,  back         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  216 

Ditto — detail,  front  flap  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  216 

Escritoire,  mahogany,  American  Empire,  by  Michel  Bouvier,  c.  1810-20  .  .  65 
Firescreen,  frame  of  carved  and  gilt  beechwood,  Louis  XIV,  inset  with  panel 

of  contemporary  embroidery  in  silver  and  silks           ..        ..  11 

Lowboy,  curly  maple,  carved  Queen  Anne  period,  New  England  251 

Lowboy,  walnut,  carved,  block-front.  Queen  Anne  New  England             .  .  39 

Mirror  painting,  one  of  pair,  und  XVIII  century  ..  ..  198 
Music-stand,  veneered  tulipwood,  adjustable  for  height,  fitted  bra>  eandle- 

holders,  stamped  L.  Boudin  beneath  music  rest          ..        .  8 

Poudreuse,  coloured  marquetry,  Louis  XV        ..        ..        ..          .        ..  38 
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Sculpture  and  Carving — continued 

Bust  of  Henry  Clay  Folger,  founder  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

Washington,  D.C. 
Must  of  Madame  Vigce-Lebrun,  by  Augustin  Pajou,  terracotta 
Charity,  by  Jules  Dalou,  terracotta        ..  .... 

Cherub  door  knobs,  by  Jacob  Epstein,  two  of  four 
Coronation.  The.  Kcttlcbaston,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster 
Corpus  of  Christ,  attributed  to  workshop  of  Cellini,  gilt-bronze  (colour 

plate)   March 

Crucifixion,  The,  English  XIV  century,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster 
Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta  (colour 

plate) 

Deposition,  The.  English  XIV  century,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster 

Education  of  the  Virgin.  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

Education  of  the  Virgin,  The,  school  of  Luisa  Roldan,  formerly  in  the  collec- 
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Head  of  a  Young  Girl,  by  Jules  Dalou,  cast  bronze 
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Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  The,  English  XIV  century,  from  the  Bordeaux 
Tables,  alabaster 

Last  Supper,  The,  English  XIV  century,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster 

'Lccon  dc  Lecture,  Le',  by  Jules  Dalou,  plaster 

Madonna  and  Child,  by  Dcsidcrio  da  Settignano,  marble 

Madonna  and  Child,  Flawford,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster 

Madonna  (faked),  Flawford,  English,  alabaster 

Madonna,  Flawford,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster 

Modello  for  portrait  medallion  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi, 
wax 

Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  The,  by  Lima  Roldan,  terracotta 

(colour  plate) 
Ditto — black  and  white 

Mythological  figure,  attributed  to  P.  R.  Xavery,  bronze 
Nativity,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  polychrome  wooden  relief 
Nativity,  The,  bv  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

Paysannc  Francaisc  Allaitant  son  Enfant,  by  Jules  Dalou,  terracotta 
Portrait  medallion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  David  Le  Marchand,  ivory 
Relief,   by  Grinling  Gibbons,  boxwood,  signed  with  monogram  GG, 

c.  1 6X0,  carving 
Repose  in  Egypt,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

Repose  in  Egypt,  The,  school  of  Luisa  Roldan,  detail  from,  in  collection  of 

the  Condesa  de  Ruisenada,  San  Sebastian,  terracotta 
Ditto,  copy  in  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
Ditto,  detail 

Resurrection,  The,  English  XIV  century,  from  the  Bordeaux  Tables,  alabaster 
Saint  (  lara,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  polychrome  wooden  statue  de  vestir 
Saint  Joachim  and  Saint  Anne  with  the  Infant  Virgin,  school  of  Luisa  Roldan, 
terracotta 

Saint  Michael,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  polychrome  wood 

Ditto — detail   

St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  English,  c.  1380,  alabaster 

St.  Peter  as  Pope,  Flawford,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster  .. 

Screen,  by  Hubert  Dalwood,  cast  aluminium  .. 

Sea  Birds,  by  A.  Bcaudin,  bronze 

Seated  Madonna  and  Child,  Burrell,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster.  . 
Signatures  of  Luisa  Roldan,  5 
Singeude,  by  Georg  Kolbc,  bronze 

Tabernacle,  by  Antonio  Rossellion,  marble  and  bronze 
Tower  of  Masks,  by  Anne  Mahler 
Trinity,  The,  English  XIV  century,  alabaster 
Two  Victories  holding  a  garland  framing  a  Tychc,  Coptic,  relief 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta,  in  Cathedral,  Santiago  de 
Compostcla 

Virgin  and  Child,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta,  in  collection  of  Don  Fernando 

de  Muguiro,  Madrid 
Virgin  Hid  (  hild  with  a  Franciscan  Saint,  school  of  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 
Virgin  AniniiK  late,  The,  by  Agostino  di  Giovanni,  marble  .. 
Virgin  Sewing,  The,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 
Wild  Bo.ir  at  Bay,  XIX  century,  bronze 
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Bowl,  covered,  and  stand,  one  of  2,  one  of  bowls  by  Paul  Storr  London 
1810   

Bowl,  scalloped  border,  feet  formed  as  talons  of  large  bird  of  prey,  Spanish- 
American,  end  XVIII  century 

Candlestick,  by  Albert  Gramcy,  one  of  pair,  Nijmegen 

Candlestick,  solid  silver,  typical  of  Creole  American  art,  Spanish-American 

Candlesticks,  by  Johannes  du  Vignon,  2  of  4,  The  Hague,  1703  and  1705 

Cane,  estate  owner's,  silver  pommel,  a  chain  and  little  bells  in  Araucan  style, 
Spanish-American,  second  half  XIX  century  .. 

Casket,  oval,  German,  engraved  with  crowned  initial  F,  probably  that  of  Frc- 
erich  Augustus  III,  first  King  of  Saxony  or  possibly  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  maker's  mark  ICE  in  an  oval  punch,  c,  1 760 

Cruet,  altar,  silver-gilt,  bearing  unidentified  marks,  H  crowned  and  two 
coronets 

Cup,  caudle,  maker's  mark  WC,  London  1660.  . 
Cup,  coconut,  silver-mounted,  late  XVII  century 

Cup,  Communion,  silver-grit,  carrying  engraved  arms  and  cypher  of 
William  and  Mary,  one  of  pair,  maker's  mark  I47H,  London  1660 

Cup,  lidded,  made  for  Bishop  Thomas  Kingo  by  the  Odensc  master,  Jesper 
Hansen  Rust,  late  XVIII  century 

Cup,  pineapple,  James  I,  maker's  mark  S'  over  W,  1608 

Dish,  oval,  pierced  and  chased,  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1664 

Dish,  sidetable,  Charles  II,  maker's  mark  7'Min  monogram,  1675     .  . 

Doppelpokal,  by  Hannss  Beutmiillcr,  German,  Nuremberg,  c.  1600.  . 

Ecucllc,  Louis  XV,  by  Gabriel  Tillct,  Bordeaux,  1730-2     '    .  . 

Fictdor  (central  part  of  the  head  stall  of  the  bridle),  a  gaucko  harness  which 
resembles  the  accoutrements  of  General  Urquiza,  1840,  Spanish- 
American 

Ice  pail,  made  originally  for  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  and  later  inherited  by  his  sun 
Horace  Walpolc,  one  of  pair,  maker's  mark  Ln  (William  Lukm), 

London  1 716 

Kettle  and  lamp  stand  on  tripod  stand,  maker's  mark  SP  (Simon  Pantin)  on 

each  part,  London  1724 
Knife  with  sheath,  with  guard  for  the  point  and  clasp,  Spanish-American, 

second  half  XIX  century  .  . 
l  amp,  Sabbath-,  Jewish,  George  III,  by  I  lester  Bateman,  1 78 1 
Mace,  the  Howard,  silver-gilt,  head  of,  no  marks,  1671,  from  the  Insignia  (if 

the  City  of  Norwich 
Mace,  the  Walpolc,  silver-gilt,  head  of,  mark  of  Thomas  Push,  London, 

'734-5.  from  the  Insignia  of  the  City  of  Norwich 
Mate,  ceremonial,  stand  and  decoration  in  Chilean  or  North  Argentine  style, 

Spanish-American,  beginning  XIX  century 
Mate,  Spanish-American,  end  XVIII  century  .. 

Mug.  supported  on  the  figure  of  Bacchus,  by  Louis  Osman,  commissioned  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  for  Sir  Henry  Tizard,  1959.  . 

Pins,  derived  from  pre-Columbian  'topos',  sometimes  also  used  as  spoons,  4, 
Spanish-American,  end  XVIII  century 

Porringer  and  cover,  maker's  mark  IB,  crescent  below,  London  1 6(  8   .  . 

Rastra  for  fastening  the  belt,  attached  coins  serving  as  buttons,  Spanish- 
American,  second  half  XIX  century 

Snuffbox,  gold,  Louis  XVI,  by  J.  A.  L.  Huddc,  Paris,  1784  

Snuff  box,  gold,  oblong,  German,  c.  1750 

Snuffbox,  gold,  panels  of  gilt  figures  on  a  blue  enamel  ground,  French 

Staves,  the  beadle's,  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  Norwich,  3,  modern 
ebony  staves  with  silver  heads,  bearing  the  mark  of  Alice  Shccnc, 
London,  1704-5,  from  the  Insignia  of  the  City  of  Norwich 

Stirrups,  hoop  for  stirrup  leather  and  spur,  Spanish-American,  end  of 
XVIII  and  mid-XIX  centuries  

Sugar  basin  and  cover,  enriched  with  chased  and  cast  rocaillc  decoration 

Tea  set,  by  Samuel  Kirk,  Baltimore,  c.  1830 

Tureen,  soup,  cover,  liner  and  stand,  Louis  XV,  by  Jean-Francois  Papche, 
Paris,  1772/3 

Vase  for  mate,  silver  mount  and  carved  gourd,  half-animal  (puma),  half- 
heraldic  motif,  Spanish-American,  end  XVII  century  .  . 

Textiles:  Carpet 

Axminstcr  needlework  carpet,  George  III.  c.  1790 


Textiles:  Miscellaneous 

Worsted  fabric,  Norwich,  mediaeval,  discovered  in  Spain 
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Silver  and  Gold  Plate 

Beaker  and  cover,  perhaps  by  Jakob  Roth,  German,  Augsburg,  late  XVII 

century      . .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  1 6s 

Bombilla,  birds  on  neck  and  filter  of  the  paletilla  type,  Spanish-American, 

beginning  XIX  century   .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  96 

Bombilla,  circular  bends  in  style  of  Louis  XVI,  Spanish-American,  end  XVIII 

1  entury     . .       . .       . .       •  ■       ■  ■       •  •       ■  ■       •  •       •  •  96 


Textiles :  Tapestries 

Beauvais,  panel,  by  Philippe  Behagle,  woven  with  the  'Tamers'  from  the 

series  of  Grotesques  after  a  design  by  Jean  Bcrain         ..        ..        ..  253 

Beauvais,  panel,  Le  Repas,  from  series  known  as  La  Tenlure  des  Chiiwis, 
woven  in  1724  for  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  Fleunau  d'Armenonville 
whose  arms  and  cypher  appear  in  the  border  (colour  plate)     .  .        .  .  72 

Ditto — detail  (colour  plate)        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        . .  January  cover 

Beauvais,  panel,  Le  Repas,  version  belonging  to  Baron  Philippe  and  Baroness 

Paulina  dc  Rothschild,  at  their  museum  at  Mouton      ..        ..        ..  120 

Tapestry,  by  Hans  Tisdall,  in  centre  room,  Ionian  Bank,  London      ..        ..  212 

Tournai,  Le  Triumphe  de  Ceres,  dated  in  border  1538    .  .        . .        .  .  ..118 
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Tile  Altars 

Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tentudia 
Altar  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Augustine 
Ditto— detail,  decorative  tiles  .  .        •  •        •  •     .  •  • 
Ditto-detail,  panel.  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria 

SS>  SlltSS^  Correa!  by  Nieu.oso  Pisano  " 

S-S,  border,  signature  and  date.  Vicar  Juan  Riero.  the  Honor 

Ditto— detail,  chancel  steps  . .   

Ditto— detail,  panel,  Assumption      . .   

Ditto-detail,  panel.  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ..  ■■  ■■  ■• 
Ditto-detail,  panel,  Pelayo  Perez  Correa  at  the  Battle  of  Tentudia 
Ditto— detail,  panel,  Purification  of  the  Virgin   
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Timepieces 

r*l ,  t  Inno  <■  ise  bv  loseph  Knibb,  London,  James  H,  hood  of         . .        .  .  266 
SS.  Bregnet  No.  3749,  with  calendar  and  equauon  ^ 

WatchToS  ^SSSSSSS  *  U  »  -  P^NO.  4.3,  Par,  .77. 


Works  of  Art 

^^^^^^^^ 
I !*JjU I  thread,  coloured  silk  and  white  horse  hair  by  Thea  Somcr- 

Bible  KritaifExhibition  designed  by  Louis  Osman,  entrance^splay 
aeatost  a  gold  leaf  panel  showing  alms  dish,  altar  cross  and  a  bible  . 

stems  in  form  of  trees 
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Works  of  Art — continued 

Candlesticks  Louis  XV,  pair,  each  consisting  of  figure  of  a  laughing  boy  in 
b  anc  ,h  C Lc  porcelain,  seated  on  circular  base  of  tooled  gdt  bronze, 
stems  in  form  of  tree-branch  mounted  with  flowers  of  Masse., 

Cats  Chinese,  pair,  enamelled  green  and  mounted  on  giltlbronze 

Cross  feESEKSt  *  wood  and  leather  .  Shore  Church,  by 

Cross  ffft^-rf*^-^'0^ 
Loms  Osman,  central  enamel  triangle  by  Mar.t  Aschan,  some  silver- 

smithingby  Desmond  Clen-Murphy,  1963  ••  ■•  ■■  r 
r  v  A  r 1    rehdon  porcelain,  pierced  floral  decoration,  Chinese  pair 

F,re  ^S^^  ^H^  %ures,  full  rococo  style 

F,sh  chfr*  £m  celadon  porcelain,  Chinese,  pair,  mounted  as  ewers  in  late 
'    Lotus  XV  style  with  gut-bronze  lips,  shell  bases  and  handles  in  form  of 

Gamit^Aninie  composed' of  turret  clock  *nd/z  vases  of  j DeAyshire 
spar  'Hue  lohn'),  French  gilt-bronze  mounts  in  Louis  XVI  style     . . 
God,sr^solar/^ 

U^t  ESSiZiSSZ  S-f  3h3  of  Chinese  celad'on  porcelain 
b  ck  ,  Meis  en  porcelain  figure  from  Italian  comedy  before  .. 

rtlS  of  gilt  bronze  from  which  two  candle-branches  spring, 

mounted  with  porcelain  flowers  •  •        •  •        •  ■        '  ■        " ' 

Lions,  ^"it  UE  pair,  made  at  the  Rue  y 

mounted  on -ilt-bronze  bases  in  the  late  Louis  XVI  style  •• 
M  ice  £e  Crystal,  or  Chamberlains,  head  of,  about  ,  J49,  from  the  Insignia 

of  the  C:ity  ofNorwich  (coloul  plate)  

Mtao.  pfimtoR  one  of  Mil,  mW  XVMI'™'"'S \,f  „i1t".l,ro,,ic'  ctoioi 

»'  ^isa^^iis^  

s„,  nSS^;™^  *m~*  

Blomefield's  ISfor/o/fc   

^'^ee^u^t  *  ,th  facets  and  mounted  as  an  ewer  m  gi.t  bronze 

in  Louis  XVI  style,  on  plinth  of  white  C  arrara  marble  •  ■        •  ■ 

W  glh-lnonze,  Louil  XV.  one  of  pan,  each  .  ith  .,  P.rtO.  perching 

WmCT^Zm  XVI,  one  of  pa,r,perh.,Ps  designed  for  use  ma 
Music  Room 
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Watercolours  and 
Drawings  by 
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Henry  Moore 
Graham  Sutherland 


Kokoschka 
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Indian  ink   27  x  19  inches 


Moore  Seated  and  Standing  Figures  1931 
Indian  ink  and  gouache    14/  7  inches 


Sutherland    Furnaces  1944 

Indian  ink,  crayon  and  gouache    21  -  47  inches 
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L  E  G  G  A  TT 


A  view  of  the  Maas,  near  Dordrecht  One  of  a  pair  of  pictures  Canvas  size  29  X  39  inches 

by 

JACOB  ELIAS  LA  FARGUF 

LEGG ATT  BROTHERS 

Established  1820 

30   ST.    JAMES'S   STREET,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables  Leggabros,  London 

in 


The  Connoisseur 


month 


m 


The  Connoisseur 


Next 


The  February  number  of  The  Connoisseur  will  include  the  following  international 

contents : 

Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  Director  of  the  Wallace  CoDection  presents  Part  2  of  three  fully 
illustrated  articles  on  the  important  and  hitherto  unpublished  collections  of  French 
furniture  and  porcelain,  and  other  eighteenth-century  art  objects,  in  the  Paris  private 
collection  of  'Madame  B'.  This  article,  to  which  added  interest  is  given  by  a  superb 
colour  plate,  deals  with  rare  examples  of  wall-lights,  candlesticks,  vases  and  fire  dogs. 

H.  E.  Alexandre  Argyropoulo,  former  Greek  Ambassador  in  Paris,  writes  on  Chinese 
Ritual  Bronzes. 

Colonel  Francois  Reyniers,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  describes 
some  unpublished  examples  of  Spanish- American  silver  of  the  17th,  18th  and  19th 
centuries. 

Mr.  Clement  Pitman,  former  Director  of  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  speculates 

on  English  fourteenth-century  alabaster  work. 

Mr  W.  G.  Hiscock,  formerly  Deputy  Librarian  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  writes  on 
some  of  the  finest  Old  Master  Drawings  in  the  Christ  Church  collections,  some  of  which 
have  this  month  been  loaned  to  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  Four  of  these 
drawings  are  reproduced. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Gilman  Proske,  Curator  of  Sculpture,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
contributes  the  first  of  three  important  articles — this  one  carrying  a  full  page  of  colour — 
on  Luisa  Ignacia  Rolddn,  Spain's  first  recorded  woman  sculptor  (born  1656). 
In  addition  there  are  all  the  regular  features :  International  Saleroom,  Books  Reviewed, 
Old  Master  and  Modern  Art,  Connoisseur  in  America. 

The  Connoisseur  has  no  need  to  make  extravagant  claims.  It  merely  reports :  that  1963 
has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  its  63  years  of  life — that  in  1963  it  has  reached  its 
highest  international  circulation  and  readership  ever — that  in  1963  it  carried  its  highest 
total  of  advertising  pages  and  its  largest  number  of  individual  advertisers. 
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Pair  of  silver  soup  tureens,  London  1805,  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin  Smith.  10  in.  diam.,  11  in.  high,  weight  212  oz. 
The  Arms  are  those  of  Robert,  2nd  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  1 767-1 845,  created  Marquess  of  Westminster  1831 ;  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  whom 
he  married  in  1794,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Member  oftheB.A.D.  a.  Ltd.        ¥¥       ^       X\T  TD  T   ¥   DY     16c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver      A  M.  •  •        T  T    JLrf  ■  4  M  4  JL  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 
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M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Barges  on  the  Scheldt 
by 

P.J.  CLAYS,  1872 
(Signed  and  dated  '72  lower  right) 

Canvas  size:  30  x  44  inches  (76  X  112  centimetres) 
Framed  size:  38  x  52  inches  (97  X  132  centimetres) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


Antique  Ghiordes  Prayer  Rug 
Size  5  ft.  6  in.  X  4  ft.  3  in. 
Ref.  No.  52046 


Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

LONDON  S.W.3 

also  BRISTOLand  AMSTERDAM 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  ii2|Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3. 

Telephone  Kensington  3221 


An  elegant  Chippendale  mahogany 
corner  cupboard.  7  feet  6  inches  high. 

(Sold  before  publication) 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


An  enamelled  Desk  Clock 
by  Carl  Faberge,  the  face 
surrounded  by  a  split  pearl 
border  within  a  square  case 
enamelled  in  opaque  white 
with  a  sunray  pattern  and 
applied  with  ruby-set  carved 
gold  olive  branch  swags,  the 
border  chased  with  foliage. 

Workmaster: 
Michael  Pcrchin. 

3|  inches. 


IX 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  £7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8r,  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD.  A 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2  ^^0^ 
ANTIQUE  SILVER  Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 


Fine  pair  of  George  III  Antique  Silver  Sauce  Tureens,  date  1799,  by  William  Sumner.  Height  6£  in.,  width  (including  handles)  10  in. 
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D.  M.  Lr  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers*  League  of  America 


RARE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  CIRCA  1755 

Above:  Delightful  Chelsea  sauce-boat  decorated  with 
sprays  of  coloured  flowers,  raised  coloured  leaves  and 
strawberries  on  base  and  on  the  elaborate  twig  handle. 
The  inside  is  painted  with  a  large  spray  of  leaves  and 
blue  flowers.  7|  in.  long,  4  in.  high. 

Below:  Beautiful  Longton  Hall  sauce-boat,  formed 
entirely  of  overlapping  raised  cabbage  leaves,  green 
edged  and  crimson  veined.  The  handle  shaped  as  a 
stalk  and  bud.  The  inside  is  decorated  with  sprays  of 
flowers  and  a  blue  winged  insect.  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide. 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595     Cables:  Vivuntique,  London  W.l 

NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables:  Vivantiqne,  New  York 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  Hritish  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 


Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


A  very  beautiful  small  satinwood  Bonheur  du  Jour,  the 
painted  decoration  throughout  being  wholly  original. 
The  long  drawer  is  fitted  for  writing. 

Measurements : 
height  3  ft.  6  in.,  width  1  ft.  5  in.,  depth  1  ft. 

c.  1790. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNIT1  <E 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 


CHANGE  of  ADDRESS 

23  OLD  BOND  ST 


LONDON  WI 


MAYFAIR  6240 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


ETRUSCAN  VESSEL 
Terracotta.  Height  8  inches 
2  -  3rd  century  B.C. 


Established  1912 


N.  B100M  &  SON 


40  Albemarle  Street  Piccadilly  London  W.l    May/air  5060 


31 


GEORGE  II  CAKE  BASKET  OF  FIXE  QUALITY 


the  border  mounted  with  husks,  vines  and  wheatsheaves. 

1750  by  WILLIAM  LRIPPS. 

Length  14;  inches,  weight  68  5  ounces. 

Original  armorials. 
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DAVID  TREMAYNE  LTD 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road      Chelsea  S.W.3 

Flaxman  1194 


A  very  important  i8th  century  harcwood  marquetry 
Commode  inset  with  two  red  oriental  lacquer  panels. 
Circa  1780. 

This  Commode  is  Dutch  in  origin,  and  of  such 
superb  quality  that  it  can  be  compared  with  the  finest 
Louis  XVI  French  furniture. 


SPECIALIST  IN 
EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 

CATAN 

129  AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 

PHONE  BAL  41-71 


Aubusson  carpet  of  the  Directoire  period  with  leopard 
drapery  design  and  pale  blue  border  decorated  with 
flowers.  5x5-5  metres. 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  most  unusual  Sheraton  partners  writing  table  in 
faded  golden  mahogany,  one  side  having  2  drawers 
either  side  of  the  kneehole,  the  other  with  3 
drawers  in  the  frieze.  60  in.  X  39  in. 

179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


SRwre  &uj&6&  and  Gmiineiita£  cJlivtr,  cMiniakwvA. 


A  set  of  four  rare  XVII  Century  candlesticks  in  excellent  condition  and  fully 
hall-marked.  Maker  S.  M.  See  Jackson  p.  155,  London  1697.  Height  6  inches. 

An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 

Insurance  and  Division.  /       G)  V"y)0,/ 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


XV 


•-•KERB  jpTSUR 


^EROKErs-TRAVE^0^. 


 Established  1815  


12 


Head  office 

39/45  FINSBURY   SQUARE,   LONDON,  E  C 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

27   BRUTON   ST.,   BERKELEY   SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.l 


Telephones: 
Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
C  A    R   P    E    T  S 


A  very  fine  1 8th  century  double  sided  writing  table.  Excellent  colour.  Circa  1770. 
"Width  4  ft.  6  in.,  depth  3  ft.  s£  in.,  height  3  ft.  o£  in. 


Telegrams: 
Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


BUILDING 


ELECTRICAL  WORKS 


DECORA  TIO  N  S 


HEATING 


VALUATIONS 
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Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries 

111/112  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 

UtSJt,lb  Dbj  VtiKlLJ  A1\L)  (fi/ivAi  t/i*  Aril. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 

JL.U  Lr  1  U  tit,  Arstf   WUtiKii  Ut  Atil 

OF  ALL  PERIODS. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  ahvays  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 

BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 
Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Two  of  a  set  (six  single,  one  elbow  and  one 
nearly  matching  elbow)  Gothic  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  dining  chairs,  circa  1760. 

Height  3  ft.  3  J  in.,  width  of  elbow  2  ft.  o£  in. 
width  of  single  I  ft.  11 J  in. 


Six  showrooms  of  antique  furniture  and  silver 
besides  modem  departments 

26,  28„  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 
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est) 


MAX  H.  PECHSTEIN  (i9ii) 
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tmdeb  Me  \£>uk  ! 


Opera   -   Theatre   -    Concerts    •  Ballet 
Winter   Sporting   Club  :     Grand  Galas 
Monte-Carlo  Rally  -  Gd  Prix  de  Monaco 
International   Bridge  Tournament 
International   Dog  Show 
Golf   -   Tennis   •  Yachting 
Hotel  de  Paris     saunas    and  swimming-pool 

(FILTERED    SEA-WATER     CONSTANT  TEMPERATURE) 

NIGHT-CLUBS:    CABARET  DU  CASINO        SCOTCH  CLUB 

ALL    THE    YEAR   ROUND  I  SUMMER     ONLY  : 

HOTEL  DE  PARIS  OLD  BEACH  HOIEL 

HOTEL  HERMITAGE  NEW  BEACH  HOTEL 

All  details  from  :  PUBLICITY  Dept.,  MONTE-CARLO  CASINO  or 
Nigel  NEILSON,  31-33  Grosvenor  Hill,  LONDON  W.  I, 
Phone  HYDe  Park  8606 


KERAMBRU 


By  appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 

A  George  II  Beer  Jug. 
lade  in  Dublin  circa  1740 

by  Andrew  Goodwin, 
'eight  24.75  oz.  Height  If 

Engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Fitzgerald  Aylmer,  7th  Baronet. 

ometime  M.P.  for  Roscommon 
and  for  Kildare. 

High  Sheriff  of  Kildare  1761. 


S  D  TG  V  Asprey  &  Company  Limited -165-9  New  Bond  Street- London  W.1 -Tel:  HYDe  Park  6: 


i. k. Brunei  — 1864         CLIFTON  ROAD    CLIFTON  BRISTOL 


Left:  Pair  of  Saw-handled  duelling  pistols  by  Patrick,  Dublin. 

Set  triggers.  Gold  and  silver  mounts.  Mint  condition. 
Right :  Very  fine  pair  of  flintlock  duelling  pistols.  Set  triggers.  Gold  and  silver 
mounts  with  platinum  touch-holes  signed  by  Dupont.  Mint  condition. 

Maker,  Twigg,  London,  circa  1750. 

TELEPHONE:  BRISTOL  33415 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Taper  Stick  1717 
RICHARD  BAY1EY 


Promenade 


Pair  Sauceboats  1756 
THOS.  HEMING 

CHELTENHAM 


Wine  Taster  1677 
KS  between  mullets 


Telephone  22821 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN  (antiques)  LTD. 


^YYlanor  It. 


ouse 


0fucL 

Uteris 


A  set  of  mahogany  shieldback  chairs,  circa  1780,  consisting  of  SIX  side  chairs  and  TWO  armchairs.  The  design  follows  very  closely  that  of  aifarmchair  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  illustrated  in  the  ' Dictionary  of  English  Furniture'  (1934  edition)  Vol.  I,  p.  298,  fig.  231. 

Overall  height  of  side  chairs  36",  height  of  seat  18",  width  of  seat  20",  depth  of  seat  17*. 
Overall  height  of  armchairs  36",  height  of  seat  18",  width  across  arms  22",  depth  of  seat  18". 


Telephone,  Hitchin  2067 


Telegrams,  Phillips,  Hitchin 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2  53 1  -4 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 
Antique  Jewellery 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 

of  Edinburgh 


85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


RALPH 
COX 

(Member  of  B.A.D.A.) 

OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 
Castle  Bytham  340 


Charming  early  XIX 
century  wooden  horse. 
(An  interesting  survival 
and  suitable  for  a  public 
collection) . 

Also  at : 

39  Steep  Hill,  Lincoln 
Telephone :  22463 


HAIM'S 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 

Tel:  MAY  fair  6300 

Large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  and 
Savonnerie 
Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Also 
Fine  Old  Persian 
Carpets 

Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
Plain  Wilton 
Carpets, 
pastel  shades 


Fine  old  AUBUSSON  RUG 


Louis  XVI 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 

Directors:  12o  and  125  MOUNT  STREET  grS™  ms  &  5270 

Reginald  L.  Harrington  OKOsvenor  1785  &  5270 

Mary  T.  Holder  LONDON   W.l  CM*: 

\  Mary  Clarke  CHRISANT,  LONDON  Wl 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


18th  CENTURY  COMMODE 

This  superb  example  of  craftsmanship 
in  Padouk  is  of  the  Chippendale  period. 
Portuguese,  circa  1760 

Measurements : 
3  ft.  4  in.  wide,  2  ft.  2  in.  deep,  2  ft.  7  in.  high. 


FINE    A  N  T  I  QU  E  FURNITURE 


WORKS    OF  ART 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell 


painted  by  David  Gentleman 


BERKSHIRE  RIDGEWAY  and  ICKNIELD  WAY 


The  Berkshire  Ridgeway  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  roads — a 
'green  road'  nowadays — a  downland  loop,  over  the  dry  chalk 
heights  of  Berkshire  and  North  Wiltshire,  of  the  longer 
Icknield  Way,  which  runs  up  from  Salisbury  Plain  past 
Stonehenge  and  over  the  Chilterns  towards  the  Wash.  When 
the  Fens  were  dry,  it  probably  went  on  to  Lincolnshire  and 
eastern  Yorkshire.  How  old  are  Ridgeway  and  Icknield  Way? 
4,000,  or  perhaps  nearer  5,000  years:  they  were  used  in  times 
before  history  by  pedlars  who  brought  down  axes  and  adzes 
and  knives  from  the  neolithic  flint  mines  at  Grime's  Graves  in 
Norfolk  (where  the  miners  worked  with  picks  of  red-deer 
horn)  and  ornaments  of  Whitby  jet  from  Yorkshire. 

In  this  section  (easily  reached  from  B  4507,  between  Wantage 
and  Swindon),  the  Ridgeway  passes  Wayland  Smith's  Cave, 
in  the  left-hand  clump  of  trees,  a  neolithic  tomb  of  sarsen 
stones  about  as  old  as  the  road  itself.  A  thousand  and  more 
years  ago,  our  English  ancestors  gave  this  tomb  its  name, 
believing  it  had  been  the  workshop  in  which  the  legendary 
smith  Wdand  made  his  magic  swords  and  armour.  Down 
below  are  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  (out  of  sight)  the 


Uffington  White  Horse  itself,  cut  into  the  chalky  slope.  To 
the  right  are  the  ditch  and  bank  of  Uffington  Castle.  Horse 
and  Castle  are  much  younger  than  the  road  or  the  'smithy.' 
The  Castle,  an  Iron  Age  hill  fort,  was  built  in  the  2nd  century 
B.C.;  the  strange  horse  was  cut  on  the  hillside  not  long  before 
the  Romans  came,  perhaps  because  a  white  horse  was  the 
emblem  of  the  British  tribe  hereabouts. 


Tbt  complete  series  of  the  Shell  guides  to  the  Roads  of  Britain  will  he  published  in  book  form  by  Ebnry  Press  in  May  1064,  and  may  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  at  10  6  net. 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 


The  key  to  the  Countryside 
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ine  quality  set  of  18th  Century  overmantel 


carvings  in  Pinewood 


OVERALL  HEIGHT  4'  7"     I        „k      OVERALL  WIDTH  j'  2 


T.   CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7         Grams:  Antiquity,  London 

Please  note:  we  close  i  .o  p.m.  Saturdays 


The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book  1964 

A  symposium  of  the  Arts  for  collectors 

Contents 

Stimuli  in  the  Art  Market:  Art  at  auction  in  London  and 
elsewhere 

Works  of  art  with  an  auction  room  history 
The  season's  rediscoveries,  unexpected  finds  and  fakes 
Eugene  Delacroix:  by  david  carritt 

Some  notes  on  preservation  and  restoration:  by  paul  nugat 
The  meaning  of  National  Heritage:  by  sir  frank  francis, 

PROF.  DR  THEODOR  MULLER,  DOTT.  CESARE  GNUDI, 
and  E.  P.  RICHARDSON 

Gold  and  silver  in  Birmingham:  by  Adrian  Oswald 
Some  influences  behind  the  collection  of  Edward  Le  Bas : 

by  J.  WOOD  PALMER 

Aftermath  tor  the  artist:  the  BBC  Programme  'Monitor': 

by  ALAN  OSBORNE 

Two  helmets  painted  by  Rubens:  by  martin  holmes 
William  Aiken  Walker,  1831-1921,  American  painter: 
by  m-l.  d'otrange  mastai 
Modern  Art  in  Madrid:  by  Charles  s.  spencer 
The  Phoenix  Art  Museum:  by  f.  m.  hinkhouse 
Lord  Pengo:  an  extract  from  the  play:  by  s.  n.  behrman 
Some  Gallery  acquisitions  of  the  year 
And  a  joy  forever?:  by  keith  Roberts 
Benjamin  Gray,  1676-1764:  London  Clockmaker:  by  JOHN 

STEVENS 

Some  notable  Art  Books  issued  in  1962-3 
42S.   By  post  44/6  or  USA  $6.00  •  12  in.  X  9$  in.  •  5  colour  plates.  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated 


The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your  bookseller;  or  to 
send  44s.  6d.  (six  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from  London.  Orders  will  be  dealt  with  in 
strict  rotation.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  send  your  remittance  to:  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  SW18 


The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book  1004 


A  SY 


MPOS.U*OFTHEABT8 


FOR  COLLECTORS 
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A  very  fine  Antique  Irish  Silver  Epergne.  delicately  pierced  in  the  style  of  George  II  period  and 
made  by  the  celebrated  Silversmith  John  Moore.  Dublin  circa  1740. 

Resting  on  four  wrought  feet,  the  deep  elaborate  border  of  the  base  is  pierced  and  supports  the 
four  slender  branches  on  which  the  Sweetmeat  Dishes  rest.  The  large  Fruit  Basket  is  oval  and 
branches  upwards  at  each  end  with  an  incurved  volute  to  terminate  in  the  interesting 

Chinoiserie  heads. 

Height  19  inches.  Width  28  inches.  Weight  166  ounces. 


from  the  Collection  of  We  are  interested  in  purchasing  fine  early  Silver 

LOUIS  WINE  lid 


  Establi'.ned  1840 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


NIT  A  MILLER 

offer  a  wide  selection  of 

TABLE  LAMPS 

and  create  elegant  shades 
for  them  in  three  days 

Nita  Miller,  63  a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i     Mayfair  0951 


Flemish  tapestry  in  silk  and  wool  with  magnificent 
colourings.  Size :  1 2  ft.  1 0  in.  x  8  ft.  1 0  in. 


YAKOUBIAN  Bros  LTD 

Established  1907 

Rare  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs 
Repairs  and  restorations 


7  MILK  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
Telephone:  Monarch  7255/6 


^S^ovei-  <Sft\eef. 


Hyde  Park  4.7  1  1 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.A.FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I      ■      Wei  beck  8934 
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Diamonds...  by  GARRARD 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


m 


3.61  carats 


6.41  carats 


9.60  carats 


These  are  some  of  the  more  important  stones 
to  be  seen  in  the  Garrard  Collection  of  fine 
diamonds. 

Our  own  artists  will  be  glad  to  submit  special 
designs  to  your  requirements  free  of  charge. 

Other  stones  available  : 
Navettes  up  to  25  carats. 
Emerald  cut  up  to  35  carats. 
Round  cut  up  to  1 1  carats. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112    REGENT    STREET  W1 


REGENT  7020 


XXXI 


BODHIDHARMA 


The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  a  Buddhist  Saint  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  He  was  the  son  of  a  king  in 
Southern  India  and  arrived  in  China  in  the  year  A.D.  520,  where,  after 
settling  in  Loyang,  he  spent  long  periods  in  silent  meditation. 

He  died  about  the  year  529  and,  as  legend  has  it,  was  subsequently 
seen  travelling  back  to  his  native  land  holding  one  shoe  in  his  hand, 
saying,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  other. 
On  his  grave  being  opened  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  gone,  and  one 
shoe  to  remain. 

This  fine  representation  of  Bodhidharma  is  of  so-called  "blanc- 
dc-chine"  porcelain  made  at  Te-hua,  Fukien  province  in  the  17th 
century.  He  is  portrayed  carrying  one  shoe  and  crossing  the  Yangtsc 
standing  on  a  millet  stalk  which  he  has  plucked  from  the  bank. 

The  figure  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Percival  David 
Foundation  of  Chinese  Art,  53  Gordon  Square,  W.C.i.  where  it  can 
be  seen  amongst  the  outstanding  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain 
presented  to  London  University  by  Sir  Percival  David,  and  open  to 
the  general  public. 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet  price  5/-  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.)  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7.  KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  <!•> 
it  yourself.  Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly 
made,  they  are  of  red  le -thcr-cloth,  with  rounded  corners, 
the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the  spine. 
Price  each  16s.  9d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing 
and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs 
an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder. 

Order  from 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.  W,  IH. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  ■  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  •  ETC. 

G.  CARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARL(  »TTI  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 


Gold  Snuff  Box  Quatre  Couleurs 
French    Circa  1770 

BENTLEY  &  CO 

Antique  Jewels  and  Jewelled  Objects  of  Art 
permanently  on  view  at 

65  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  WJ 

Telephone:  MAYfair  0651 
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THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


FIVE  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  PAINTERS 
BUFFET,  COMMERE,  DE  GALLARD,  JANSEM 
■  AND  TAYLOR 

January  29    February  21 


de  Gallard 

Fleurs' 

Oil  28J  x  21i  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  Wl 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables : 
Drawings,  London,  W.I 


The  Connoisseur 
Directory  of  Galleries 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art  Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 

SPANISH  MASTERS 


QUEENSWOOD  GALLERY  214  Archway  Rd.,  Highgate,  N.6 
Winter  Exhibition  -  Part  2 

10  -  5.30;  Thursday  10  -  1,  Saturday  10-7 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


SAB  I N 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6136 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


GRABOWSKX  GALLERY 


«4    SLOANE    AVENUE,    LONDON,  S.W.3. 


KEN  I86S 


until  February  22nd  :  TWO  WORLDS'  Exhibition  of  works  by  Artists 
from  WARSAW  and  LONDON 

Daily  10-6 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 
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CAMILLE  PISSARRO 


PRAIRIE  A  ERAGNY 


Recorded:  Venturi,  Vol.  i,  No.  733 

H1RSCHL 
ADLER 


f  ?1  E  G7th  SI  -NY  21  -  IE  5  8810 


drian  galleries 

DRIAN  ARTISTS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


permanently 

agam 

apergis 

bakic 

burt 

bohusz 


January  '1  364 


crozier 

foujino 

gilbert 

guitet 

themerson 


kbnekamp 

lacasse 

nikos 

portway 

zulawski 


sandle 
tate 

turkiewicz 

zack 

etc. 


5-7  porchester  place      marble  arch      london  W2      pad  9473 


On  the  occasion  of  the 

GOYA 

EXHIBITION 

David  Talbot  Rice 
1  9  Ovington  Gardens 
SW3  (KEN  9915) 
is  showing  his  collection  of 
paintings  by 

ALEXANDRE 
GARBELL 

EDUARDO 
ARROYO 

by  appointment  only 

Illustration:  Personages  sur  la  plage.  1961,  by  A.  Carbell  (bn.  1903) 


PARKE -BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21 


PAINTINGS  SCULPTURES 
FURNITURE  OBJETS  d'ART 
SILVER  PORCELAINS  RUGS 
JEWELRY        RARE  BOOKS 

of 

Value,  Importance  and 
Distinguished  Provenance 

At  Public  Auction  Weekly 

SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 


\1U\KT    II  ult-r  Itlirs  vs  Inch  sold  for  $137,500 
in  the  ALDRICH   COLLECTION.  Total 
Auction  realized  $1,121,300. 

Unsurpassed  facilities  and  services  for  buyers 
and  sellers;  inquiries  invited  regarding  rates 
and  conditions  for  selling;  Monthly  Bulletin 
listing  forthcoming  sales  free  on  request; 
catalogues  may  be  purchased  direct  or  are 
available  in  London:  dawson's  of  pall  mall, 
16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 

LOUIS  J.  MARION,  President 

MARY  VANDEGRIFT,  Executive 

Vice-President 

ROBERT  F.  METZDORF,  Vice-President 
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CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Fine  Longton  Hall  melon  tureen  and  cover,  decorated  in  a  natural  yellow  and  green 
ground.  6£  inches  wide,  circa  1755.  (From  the  J.  J.  Tufnell  collection.) 

See  Schreiber  Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  similar  melon. 

59/61    WIGMORE   STREET,   LONDON,   W.  I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


ii  ic  renc 


paintings 


63  East  57th  St   NEW  YORK  PL  5-3020 


EDGAR  DEGAS  Woman  seated  in  an  armchair  wiping  her  neck. 
Height  I2£  inches.  Cast  No.  —  ;  by  A-A  Hebrard  (c/re  perdue). 
Recorded  and  reproduced:  Degas  Sculpture  by  John  Rewald, 
text:  No.  LXX,  figure  23,  page  157. 

WAfTlfTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


N.Y. 

Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


P.  II.  GILLJNGHAH 

Member:  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOLH  H  OK  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  KOAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  I4f9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I    Telephone  LANgham  3677 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


REPRODUCTION  TANG  TOMB  FIGURES 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 
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Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE      SIIVER     CHINA     FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT  ETC. 


A  very  fine  early  Georgian  low  chesl  in 
walnut.  Beautifully  grained.  In  excellent  condition. 

Width  38  in.,  depth  22  in.,  height  37  in. 
Visit  our  Subterranean  Silver  Vault 


Enjoy  good  food 
in 

Science  Hill  Inn 

Loaned  under 
the  stmt  roof  as 
the  Gallery 


Historic  Science  Mill.  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
on  ili  ■  main  road  ('  .S.  f><>)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  {Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


pierre  matisse  gallery 


Hal  thus 

Mine  Ever 

C al  liyanuis 

Dubuffet 

Rivera 

Mir  6 

Le  Cor  busier 

Riopelle 

Saura 

n  ill  are  s 

Butler 

If  a  rini 

Giacotnetti 

Ro  szak 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  Yor'r  2  1  N.Y. 


Wellby 


.ZsessS^.  18  &  20  Garrick  Street,  London  W.C.2      Temple  Bar  2612 


Cast  and  pierced  silver  cake  basket 
made  by  E.  Aldridge,  1750.  Weight  88  ozs.  Width  16  ins. 
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A  pair  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  blue 
and  white  cornucopias ;  classic 
building  and  rural  scene  in  relief 
on  reserves;  maker's  mark  - 
possibly  T  F  -  in  under-glaze  blue 
on  one  and  on  unglazed  back  of 
the  other;  mint.  Height:  8\  inches. 


MERRYVALE 


Antiques  and  Gardens 


Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO    23,  CALIFORNIA 


No.  63-361  set  of  18th  Century  English  Mahogany  Adams 
dining  chairs.  Six  side  and  two  armchairs. 
English,  circa  1 790. 


English  &  American  Antiques  Since  igoo 

FLORIAN  PAPP 


962  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  21  'BUtterfield  8-6770 


RICH  ARD  i 
V.  HARE  I 


927  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


Antiques,  Interiors 


For  decorating"  and 
restoring-  GOLD  LEAF1 


TREASURE  GOLD 


The  original  non-tarnishing  gilt 
in  wax  form---drys  in  I  minute 

Treasure  Gold  can  be  used  on  almost  any  surface  — 
wood,  metals,  plaster,  leather,  plastics,  ormoiu,  statuary. 
Easy  to  use;  simply  apply  with  your  finger,  buff  im- 
mediately with  soft  cloth  to  a  beautiful  lustre.  Will  fill 
holes  and  cracks;  permanent;  ideal  for  decorating,  "an- 
tiquing," highlighting.  In  colors  of  pale,  rich,  medium 
or  antique  gold;  also  silver,  copper,  brass  and  pewter. 
lVi  oz.  jar  covers  10  to  12  medium  size  frames.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Distributed  by...  WINSOR  &  NEWTON  LTD. 

Wealdstone  •  Harrow  •  Middlesex 


.  Manufacturer 


Connoisseur  Studio  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  plaza  5-4980  New  York,  N.Y. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST. 1772 


!• 


A  tare  antique  silver  coffee  pot  and  stand. 
Period:  George  I.  London,  date  1726.  Maker:  I 
Overall  height  8]  inches,  weight  30.70  ounces. 

capacity  i\  pints. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


rRIBUTE  TO  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER 

(48) 


■mIi  mouth  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British 
ntique  dealer  has  sold  ot  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


This  mahogany  medal  cabinet  was  made  for  George,  Prince  of  WaleSj 
shortly  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1760,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  royal  cabinetmaker  William  Vile.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
Museum  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  George  IV  -I  h  -,  and  in  turn 
it  passed  to  the  second  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Strathlield  Saye  House, 
where  it  remained  until  recently.  It  has  now  been  a:.juu  'by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  Messrs.  Phillips  o.  Hil  hin 
(Antiques)  Ltd.,  The  Manor  House,  Hitchin,  Herts. 


The  Paris  collections 
of  Madame  B. 
1:  The  Furniture 

F.  J.  B.  WATSON,  Director  of  The  Wallace  Collection 


AFTER  Baron  Hausmann  had  opened  up  the  northern  part 
of  the  faubourg  Saint-Honore  by  piercing  the  Avenue 
Hoche  in  1957  and  a  little  later  constructing  the  Boulevard  which 
bears  his  own  name,  a  number  of  large  hotels  particuliers  sprang  up 
around  the  periphery  of  the  pare  Monceau,  most  of  them  built  in 
a  highly  successful  adaptation  of  the  Louis  XVI  style  which  was 
much  favoured  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  the  banker  Fould  came  to  settle  and  was  followed  rather 
later  by  his  son-in-law  Prince  Joachim  Murat;  and  here,  at  a  still 
more  recent  date,  another  banker,  Moi'se  de  Camondo,  assembled 
his  marvellous  collection  of  Louis  XVI  furniture,  now  a  museum. 
It  is  in  just  this  same  area  that  Mine  B.  came  to  live  in  recent  years 
and  installed  her  own  remarkable  collection  of  French  eighteenth- 
century  works  of  art.  Once  the  visitor  is  inside  the  house  he 
might  well  be  excused  for  forgetting  that  he  is  close  by  one  of  the 
busiest  centres  of  Paris.  He  sl"s  through  the  large  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house  only  the  garden  lawn  with  the  trees  of  the  park, 
the  former  Folic  de  Chartres  beyond.  Little  traffic  passes  through 
the  street  outside  the  cour  a  entree  and  from  the  park  there  is  no 
more  than  the  sound  of  bird  song  interrupted  by  an  occasional 
shout  from  a  child  playing  around  the  iiaumacliia  built  by  Car- 
mon telle  in  1778  for  the  future  Philippe  Egalitc  out  of  the  un- 
finished remains  of  the  chapel  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
once  designed  to  house  the  tombs  of  herself  and  her  husband  at 
Saint  Denis. 

Mme  B.'s  collection  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  its  deceptively 
eighteenth-century  setting;  all  of  it  is  French  and  all  of  it  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  contents  of  the 
neighbouring  Musee  Nissim  de  Camondo,  by  any  means  restric- 
ted to  one  period.  There  are  works  of  both  the  Louis  XV  and  the 
Louis  XVI  periods,  and  even  a  few  dating  from  the  Louis  XIV 
period.  But  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  rooms  with 
their  severely  classical  boiseries  precludes  the  use  of  much  of  the 
latter,  for  it  was  almost  always  of  a  monumental  size  more  suited 
to  a  palace  or  a  museum  than  to  a  private  house. 

When  describing  a  private  collection  of  furniture  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  falling  into  something  like  an  itemised  auctioneer's 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  each  room.  I .  dicrefore  perhaps 
best  to  begin  with  three  outstanding  pieces  which  dominate  the 
two  principal  rooms,  the  Drawing  room  ana  th  Lil  rary.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  commode  in  the  transitional  manner  betw  ;en  the 


Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  styles  (No.  1  and  colour  plate).  The 
immediately  striking  thing  about  this  is  its  diminutive  size.  It  is 
only  49  cm.  high,  far  too  low  for  any  normally-seated  being  to 
make  use  of  the  writing-slide  or  tablette  which  pulls  out  from  just 
below  the  top.  Then  one  notices  that  the  mounts  are  of  silver 
instead  of  the  conventional  gilt-bronze.  Although  silver  was  more 
frequently  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  is 
generally  supposed,  only  a  handful  of  examples  have  survived.1 
This  remarkable  chest  of  drawers  is  said  to  be  one  of  a  pair  sent  as 
diplomatic  presents  by  Louis  XV  to  the  Sultan  and  to  have  been 
sold  from  the  old  Seraglio  after  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  1922.  Such  a  purpose  explains  the  unusually  small  size  of  the 
piece;  for  only  an  oriental  seated  cross-legged  on  a  cushion  in  the 
normal  pose  adopted  in  the  Near  East  could  write  (or  take  coffee) 
without  difficulty  on  the  tablette. 

Like  so  many  pieces  commissioned  for  the  Crown,  it  bears  no 
maker's  stamp.  The  style  of  the  commode,  veneered  with  tulip 
wood  and  irregularly-shaped  panels  inlaid  with  a  floral  marquetry 
in  a  variety  of  other  woods,  is  of  a  type  popularised  by  Oeben  in 
the  years  around  1760.  Unfortunately,  years  of  polishing  have 
almost  obliterated  the  marks  on  the  silver  mounts  which  should 
have  enabled  the  date  of  the  piece  to  be  precisely  determined. 
The  rococo  handles  (so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  nascent 
nco-classicism  of  the  woodwork)  must  have  already  seemed 
somewhat  old  fashioned  by  the  time  that  the  piece  was  created.  But 
in  France  it  may  have  been  felt  that  this  made  it  all  the  more 
appropriate  to  the  barbaric  taste  of  an  oriental  despot  to  whom,  a 
few  years  earlier  in  1742,  the  King  had  sent  two  of  the  most  richly 
rococo  objects  ever  created  in  Paris:  the  pair  of  gilt  bronze 
braseros  designed  by  C.-T.  Duplessis,  which  were  still  surviving 
in  the  Old  Seraglio  in  the  last  years  of  Abdul  Hamid's  reign - 
and  may  indeed  still  be  there  today. 

Two  objects  dominate  the  outer  salon,  as  the  commode  domi- 
nates the  inner  library.  These  arc  small,  matching  caskets  resting 
on  stands  or  tables,  each  of  them  richly  mounted  with  thirteen 
plaques  of  Sevres  porcelain  (colour  plate).  They  are  not  a  pair, 
for  the  bleu  celeste  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  differ  slightly  in  design. 
On  the  one  illustrated  the  ground  is  relieved  with  oeil  de  \  <  rdrix 
decoration,  and  there  is  a  military  trophy  painted  in  a  rcse-  /e  in 
the  centre  of  the  hd  with  a  musical  trophy  similarly  painted  in  the 
lambrequin.  On  the  other  the  reserves  of  all  the  plaques  are 


Colour  Plate  No.  I.  The  Library.  Note  the  low  chest  of  drawers  given  by  Luiiis  XV  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Louis  XIV  firescreen. 
(Below)  Another  room  in  Mme  B.'s  house:  note  the  table  de  lit  (in  the  foreground),  the  pair  of  cabinets  by  Angot  (against 
the  hnck  wall)  and  the  gaming  table  (behind  the  sofa). 
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painted  within  plain  bleu  celeste  borders  with  sprays  of  flowers, 
except  for  one  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  where  there  is  a  basket  of 
flowers  suspended  from  a  ribbon  bow.  Both  caskets  were  former- 
ly in  the  collection  of  Alfred  de  Rothschild  and  are  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  Seymour  Place  house.3  Neither  appears  to 
bear  a  ebeniste's  stamp,  but  both  can  be  attributed  with  absolute 
confidence  to  Martin  Carlin  {maitre  1766).  They  belong  to  a 
small  but  clearly  defined  group  of  similar  caskets,  all  of  them  by 
Carlin.  One,  formerly  in  the  Buccleuch  Collection,  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Wrightsman  in  New  York.  Another 
pair  was  once  in  the  Hillingdon  Collection  and  was  included  in 
the  magnificent  gift  of  Sevres  porcelain  and  Sevres  mounted 
furniture  recently  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  by  the  Kress  Foundation.  A  fourth,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Tsarina  Marie  Feodorovna,  is  still  at  the  Palace  of  Pavlosk 
outside  Leningrad,  and  one  or  two  others  are  known.  Like  the 
examples  illustrated  here,  all  closely  follow  a  drawing  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  (No.  2).  This  comes  from 
a  series  of  such  furniture  designs  which  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  some  marchand-mcrcier,  probably  the  firm  of  Poirier 
and  Dagucrre  whose  shop  sign  A  la  couronne  a1' or  hung  in  the  rue 
Saint  Honore. 

These  two  enterprising  dealers  had  a  near-monopoly  at  the 
Sevres  factory,  of  purchasing  porcelain  for  mounting  into  furni- 
ture, from  the  early  1760's  down  to  the  Revolution.  The  drawing 
illustrated  here  comes  from  a  series  of  considerable  size,  which 
includes  a  number  of  pieces  in  the  style  of  Martin  Carlin.  The 
entire  series  once  belonged  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Teschen, 
and  later  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  The  former,  who  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Marie  Antoinette,  is  known  to  have  ordered  consider- 
able quantities  of  French  furniture  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 


the  eighteenth  century.  It  seems  likely  that  the  entire  scries  was 
intended  as  advertising  or  catalogue  material  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  a  client  living  far  from  the  metropolis  rather  than  as 
designs  to  be  executed  by  a  craftsman.  Such  drawings  were 
commonly  obtainable  from  marchands-merciers.  Thus  Horace 
Walpole  writes  from  Paris  on  7th  March,  1766,  to  Miss  Anne 
Pitt :  'I  instantly  went  to  Poirier's  and  ordered  him  to  bring  me 
designs  of  commodes'.  These  were  intended  to  provide  bases  for 
granite  tops  already  in  Miss  Pitt's  possession.  Mme  B.'s  two  caskets 
(and  indeed  all  of  the  other  surviving  examples  mentioned  above) 
differ  slightly  from  the  drawing  in  that  they  omit  the  shelf 
joining  the  legs.  Otherwise  their  appearance  is  identical. 

Such  objects  are  generally  referred  to  today  as  jewel  caskets 
(coffres  a  bijoux)  though  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for 
this.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  a  piece  of  furniture  so  far  traced 
occurs  in  the  inventory  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  drawn  up  in  1779. 
There  it  is  described  as  '  Uue  petite  table  a  ecrire  avec  1111  caisse  a 
coffrefort  au-dessus,  le  tout  de  bois  de  rose  satiue,  ricliement  journi  de 
bronze  tres  bien  cisele  et  dore  avec  des  petits  panneaux  de  porcelaine  de 
Sevres  a  fond  blanc  et  bouquets peints  en  miniature'.  Such  pieces  must 
always  have  been  rare,  for  they  are  seldom  mentioned  in  contem- 
porary documents.  Another,  which  was  lot  259  in  the  sale  of  the 
art-loving  duchesse  de  Mazarin's  property  on  December  10-15, 
1 78 1,  is  a  little  more  precisely  described  in  that  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  Sevres  plaques  is  specified:  'une  petit  coffre  en  chiffonuiere  de 
bois  de  placage,  composee  de  treize  morceaux  de  Seve:  elle  est  gamie  de 
bronze  et  posee  sur  un  table  a  tiroir  a  quatre  consoles  avec  sabots; 
hauteur  36  pouces,  largeur  21  ponces'  .*  It  fetched  700  livres,  the 
highest  price  of  any  piece  of  furniture  in  the  sale,  and  must 
evidently  have  resembled  the  casket  illustrated  here  closely. 

In  neither  description  is  the  word  jewellery  mentioned.  But 
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1.  Opposite  page,  left.  Small  chest  of  drawers  in  the  manner  of  J.-F.  Oebcn  with 
silver  mounts  in  the  rococo  style  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Sultan  by 
Louis  XV.  H :  49  cm. ;  W :  63  cm. ;  D :  40  cm. 

2.  Opposite  page,  right.  Drawing,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Albert,  Duke  of 
Sachsen-Tcschen,  of  a  casket  very  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  the  colour  plate 
seen  on  page  7.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

3.  Left.  Small  Louis  XV  table  ambulant  of  gilt  gesso  with  a  lacquer  top.  H: 
68  cm.;  W:  60  cm.;  D:  42  cm. 

4.  Above.  Lacquer  top  of  table  illustrated  in  No.  3. 


lithe  caskets  are  fitted  with  strong  locks  and  were  evidently  inten- 
ded to  hold  valuables,  and  not  merely  chifjotis.  Since  the  backs  are 
[  veneered  instead  of  being  inlaid  with  porcelain  plaques  like  the 
other  four  sides,  the  pieces  must  have  been  meant  to  stand  against 
a  wall.  Possibly  they  were  intended  to  be  moved  to  a  position  be- 
side the  dressing-table  during  the  toilet  and  to  hold  a  choice  of 
jewels  for  the  day's  wear  taken  from  a  more  bulkyjewel  cabinet — 
such  as  the  monumental  one  by  F.  Schwcrdfeger  presented  to 
Marie  Antoinette  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  1787,  now  at  Versailles, 
or  *he  even  more  magnificent  cabinet,  25 1  cm.  high,  made  by 
Riesener  for  the  comtesse  de  Provence  which  is  now  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Perhaps,  however,  they  should  more  properly  be  called 
marriage  coffers.  By  the  eighteenth  century  these  no  longer  took 
the  form  of  large  trunks  intended  to  contain  the  bride's  entire 
trousseau,  but  had  shrunk  to  small  vestigial  caskets  in  which  the 
jewels  given  by  the  immediate  members  of  her  family  were 
presented. 

If  the  porcelain  plaques  could  be  detached  they  might  be  found 
to  bear  a  date-letter  which  would  enable  Mme  B.'s  pieces  to  be 
exactly  dated.5  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  entire  group 
of  coffers  was  created  between  about  1775  and  1785  when 
Carlin  died.  He  was  ebeniste  attitre  to  both  Poirier  and  his  partner 
and  successor  Daguerre  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  worked 
almost  exclusively.  Although  neither  the  examples  illustrated 
here,  nor  those  in  New  York  are  signed  (Carlin's  signature  is  in 
any  case  exceptionally  rare  and  usually  almost  illegibly  struck), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  caskets  are  his  work. 
Such  features  as  the  large  pendant  Iambi-,  juin  edged  with  a 
remarkable  imitation  of  tasselled  drapery  in  gi't  br  ->nze  (it  must 
surely  have  been  wax-cast  from  some  real  passemaiiL  tie)  which 
overlays  the  front  of  the  casket,  and  the  design  of  tEe  table  both 


have  numberless  parallels  in  work  bearing  Carlin's  stamp. 

Amongst  a  profusion  of  small  tables,  such  as  contemporary 
engravings  show  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  furnishing  of 
any  well-to-do  French  household  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  onwards,  the  earliest  is  certainly  a  small  gilt 
gesso  one  with  a  lacquer  top  (Nos.  3  and  4).  The  true  pieds  de 
biche  which  form  its  legs,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  austere  charac- 
ter of  the  scrolls  and  shell  of  the  lambrequin  in  the  centre  of  the 
sides,  point  to  a  date  in  the  latter  part  of  Louis  XIV's  reign.  Its 
small  size — which  would  have  earned  it  the  name  of  table 
ambulant  in  the  next  reign — is  unusual  for  a  period  when  furni- 
ture of  a  more  monumental  character  was  generally  preferred. 
The  design  of  the  lacquer  top  with  its  bamboos,  partridges  and 
chrysanthemums  in  red,  blue  and  gold  on  a  black  ground  (No.  4) 
is  inspired  by  oriental  prototypes,  but  the  lacquer  is  clearly  of 
European  origin.  The  brothers  Martin  did  not  obtain  a  patent  for 
their  celebrated  vemis  until  well  over  a  decade  after  this  table  was 
made,  but  there  were  already  a  number  of  craftsmen  in  Paris 
producing  imitations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquer  (it  is 
unlikely  they  distinguished  between  the  two)  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century  onwards.  As  early  as  1692  LeLivre  Commode 
of  Pradcl  mentions  a  certain  Lc  Roy  who  was  painting  furniture 
len  vemis  de  la  Chine'  and  a  few  years  later  another  craftsman, 
Langlois,  is  named  as  making  screens  and  cabinets  'jacon  de  la 
chine'.  There  were  other  precursors  of  Guillaume  Martin  and  his 
brothers,  too ;  though  few  succeeded  in  imparting  so  fine  a  finish 
to  their  lacquer,  and  none  produced  the  same  wide  range  of 
delicate  colours.  Oriental  lacquer  was,  of  course,  often  used  for 
mounting  on  furniture  when  it  was  available.  But  it  was  c  stly. 
Mine  B.  also  possesses  a  small  table  of  a  rather  later  date,  t^  ;  top 
of  which  is  of  Chinese  lacquer. 
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5.  Early  Louis  XV  writing  and  gaming  table  veneered  with  kingwood 
and  inlaid  with  tulip  wood.  H:  73  cm.;  W:  89  cm.;  D:  45  cm. 

6.  Louis  XV  invalid  table  (table  de  lit  or  table  de  cabaret)  veneered  with 
kingwood  in  a  trellis  pattern  of  repeating  squares  incrusted  with  ivory 
stars,  and  with  a  floral  spray  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory  at  the  back. 
H.  (closed) :  22  •  5  cm. ;  W :  62  •  5  cm. ;  D :  37  cm. 


Another  table  in  Mine  B.'s  collection  (No.  5)  echoes  the  Louis 
XIV  style,  although  it  can  hardly  have  been  made  less  than  two  I 
decades  after  Louis  XV  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  of  unusual  design, 
for  it  has  five  slightly  cabriole  legs,  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  being  used  to  pull  open  the  deep  drawer  closed  by  a 
writing  slide.  This  device,  commonly  found  on  gaming  tables  of 
the  period,  is  unusual  on  a  writing  table.  Possibly  the  piece  was  a 
multifunctional  one  and  intended  for  card  playing  also.  In  that 
case,  the  veneered  top  would  certainly  have  been  covered  with 
a  cloth  before  gaming  commenced.  The  mounts,  especially  the  II 
hoofed  shoes,  those  of  a  more-or-less  symmetrical  design  cm  los- 
ing a  male  mask  above  the  knee  of  each  cabriole  leg,  and  a 
prominent  Apollo  head  in  the  centre  of  the  back  (invisible  in  the 
illustration)  all  hark  back  to  the  Louis  XIV  style.  But  the! 
chasing  is  more  "refined  than  is  usual  with  mounts  of  the  Louis' 
XIV  period  and  the  sinuously-shaped  table  top,  the  veneer  of 
kingwood  inlaid  with  a  narrow  interlacing  ribbon  of  tulip  wood 
and  the  general  silhouette  of  the  piece  (compare  it,  for  instance, 
with  the  table  in  No.  3)  are  in  the  Louis  XV  manner.  Such  a 
piece  was  the  prolific  father  of  a  wide  variety  of  small  Louis  XV 
tables  of  a  complex,  multi-functional  character.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  filet  of  brass  running  down  the  fore-edge  of  the  mobile 
legs  in  the  centre.  This  was  clearly  applied  here  for  purely 
functional  reasons  as  a  protection  against  damage,  as  all  the 
metal  mounts  which  are  such  a  feature  of  French  eighteenth- 
century  furniture  originally  were.  Shortly  after  this  date,  how- 
ever, such  protective  filets  began  to  be  developed  as  a  decorative 
device  by  many  Louis  XV  ebenistes  and  Bernard  II  Van  Risain- 
burgh  made  a  great  feature  of  them.  Tables  stamped  B.V.K.13. 
are  almost  invariably  mounted  around  all  three  fore-edges  of  the 
legs  with  such  a  gilded  filet.  This  is  usually  carried  right  round 
the  lower  edge  of  the  table  top  also  where  it  serves  little  pro- 
tective purpose  but  provides  a  lively  contrast  with  the  wood  ' 
veneer  of  the  background. 

The  small  table,  intended  for  use  in  bed  (No.  6)  is  another 
rather  early  example  of  that  fondness  for  small  multi-func  tional 
furniture  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France.  It  is  the  ancestor  of  the  bed-tables  on  which  many 
breakfasts  are  served  today,  even  to  the  book-rest  adjustable  on  a 
ratchet  (the  Dutch  landscape  painting  applied  to  it  is,  of  course,  a  , 
later  addition)  and  the  recesses  at  each  end.  Today  these  are 
usually  open-topped  and  used  to  hold  books  and  newspapers.  1 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  printed  word  was  less  omni- 
present, they  were  generally  supplied  with  hinged  lids  like  the 
one  shown  here  and  fitted  to  hold  toilet  equipment  or  sometimes 
cups,  saucers,  plates  and  cutlery.  It  was  this  feature  which  led  to 
the  name  table  de  cabani  by  which  they  were  often  known  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  table  de  lit  was  the  more  common 
form.  The  three  sold  by  the  marchand-mettier  Lazare  Duvaux  to 
the  princesse  de  Turennc  on  20th  August,  1750,  must  have 
resembled  Mmc  B.'s  piece  closely,  even  to  the  shallow  central 
drawer  fitted  for  writing  materials. 

'Trois  tables  plaquees  en  bois  violet,  servant  de  cabarets  et  de 
tables  de  lit  avec  m  pupitre,  deux  petites  caves  et  ecritoire,  les 
entrees  et  pieds  en  bronze  dorc  d'or  mourn. 
The  price  of  the  three  pieces  came  to  828  livres. 

Mmc  B.'s  table  probably  dates  from  before  1750.  The  style  of 
the  marquetry  is  of  a  type  which  was  fashionable  in  the  years 
around  1735-1740  or  a  little  later.  As  it  dates  from  this  period  it 
is,  of  course,  unstamped,  but  the  incrustation  of  the  lids  of  the 
recesses  with  ivory  stars  suggests  that  this  piece  of  furniture  may 
be  the  work  of  one  of  the  German  craftsmen  who  were  beginning 
to  flock  to  the  profitable  Parisian  market  at  about  this  period.  It 
frequently  appears,  for  instance,  on  the  early  work  of  David 
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I  Colour  Plate  No.  II.  Louis  XVI  Jewel'Casket  or  Marriage  Coffer  of  tulip  wood  inlaid  with  strings  of  ebony  and  boxwood  and  inset  with  Sevres 
*  porcelain  plaques  of  flowers  and  trophies.  Attributed  to  M.  Carlin.  H:  94  5  «.m.;  W:  62  5  cm.;  D:  37  cm. 
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7.  Above  left.  Bedside  table  (table  de  nuit)  veneered  with  dark-toned 
tulip  wood  fitted  with  two  drawers  opening  en  papillon  on  springs. 
The  Spanish  brocatello  marble  top  is  surrounded  by  a  pierced 
gallery  of  brass.  H:  75  3  cm.;  Diam.  of  top:  36  cm. 

8.  Above  right.  Music-stand  veneered  with  tulip  wood,  adjustable  for 
height  and  fitted  with  brass  candle-holders.  It  is  stamped  L.  Boudin 
beneath  the  music  rest.  H.  (closed):  60  5  cm.;  H.  (of  music  rest): 
28  cm. ;  W.  (of  music  rest) :  40  cm. 

9.  Right.  Louis  XV  Cabinet,  one  of  a  pair,  veneered  on  the  exterior 
with  kingwood  and  in  the  interior  of  the  doors  with  tulip  wood 
banded  with  kingwood.  Richly  mounted  with  gilt-bronze.  It  con- 
tains a  single  shelf  in  the  interior  and  is  stamped:  J.  Angot.  H:  91 
cm. ;  W :  110  cm. ;  D :  45  cm. 


10.  Opposite,  above.  Corner-cupboard  in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  one 
of  a  pair,  veneered  with  a  marquetry  in  various  woods  on  a  ground 
predominantly  of  tulip  wood  and  mounted  with  gilt-bronze. 
Stamped  on  the  top,  beneath  the  marble  slab: /.  P.  Lebellier.  H:  88 

cm. ;  W :  69  cm. 

11.  Opposite,  below.  Roll-top  desk  in  the  Transitional  style  ven- 
eered on  the  top  en  trompe  I'oeil  with  letters,  ink-well,  sticks  of 
sealing  wax  and  other  writing  materials,  and  on  the  cylinder  with 
a  musical  trophy  after  an  engraving  by  F.  N.  Martinet.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  Louis  XV  revolving  desk-chair,  the  frame  of  walnut 
carved  with  mouldings  and  fleurettes.  H:  87  cm.;  D:  59  cm.; 
W:  59  cm. 
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I  oentgcn,"  though  this  bed-table  is  certainly  not  his  work. 

At  the  opposite  pole  to  this  highly  sophisticated  Louis  XV 
I  bject  are  two  pieces  of  late  eighteenth-century  furniture  of  the 
I  mplest  character,  though  of  remarkably  pure  design.  The  one, 
simple  bedside  toilet-table,  circular  in  shape  and  veneered  with 
rather  dark-toned  tulip  wood  (No.  7).  This,  like  the  table  de  lit, 
light  be  described  as  a  table  mechanique  or  a  meuble  a  transforma- 
otts  and  has  a  pair  of  semi-circular  drawers  which  spring  out  one 
[  each  side  (en  papillon  was  the  cant  phrase  of  the  period)  when 
le  drawer  handle  is  depressed.  These  drawers  were  probably 
itended  to  contain  toilet  requisites  and  the  piece  was  certainly 
or  use  in  the  bedroom,  probably  as  a  tabic  cic  unit;  for,  instead  of 
eing  veneered  like  the  rest,  the  top,  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  is 
f  Spanish  brocatello  marble  and  was  clearly  for  protection 
gainst  damage  from  spilled  liquids — a  cup  of  chocolate  or  a 
lass  of  water. 

I  The  second  object,  also  simply  veneered  with  tulip  wood,  is  a 
ausic-stand  (No.  8).  In  Mme  B.'s  house  it  has  a  peculiar  appro- 
•riateness,  since  her  husband  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
International  musical  world.  Beneath  the  music  rest  it  bears  the 
tamp  of  L.  Boudin  (maitre  1 761).  But  for  this  it  might  have  been 
lupposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Gegenbach  known  as 
llanebas  (maitre  1766)  who  specialised  in  just  such  simple,  undec- 
hrated,  purely  functional  furniture  as  this.  The  splayed  feet, 
vhose  terminations  are  literally  carved  as  shoes,  and  the  hexa- 
gonal supporting  column  arc  very  usual  features  of  Cancbas's 
vork:  and  indeed  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  he  was  re- 
ponsible  for  the  music-stand.  Boudin  had  an  emporium  for  the 
Lale  of  furniture  in  the  rue  Fromenteau  which  he  moved  in 
1777  to  the  cloitre  Saiiit-Gennaiii  L'Auxerrois.  From  these  estab- 
ishments  he  sold,  in  addition  to  his  own  furniture,  many  pieces 
nade  by  other  craftsmen,  and  he  would  have  been  permitted 
py  guild  regulations  to  have  struck  these  with  his  own  stamp. 

If  space  permitted  much  more  might  be  said  about  other 
pieces  of  ebenisterie  in  the  collection.  As  it  is,  only  passing  refer- 
ence can  be  made  to  a  group  of  pieces  stamped  by  little-known 
:raftsmen.  Flanking  the  doorway  of  the  main  salon  is  a  pair  of 
:abinets  veneered  with  simple  panels  of  kingwood,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  doors  with  ti  hp  wood  (No.  9).  They  bear  the 
stamp  of  that  rare  master  Jacques  Angot  (maitre  1743)  of  whose 
signed  work  no  single  example  is  quoted  by  Salvcrtc,  Niclausse 
or  Theunissen. 7  The  mounts  in  the  rococo  style  are  particularly 
florid.  In  the  adjacent  room  is  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  corner- 
cupboards  (No.  10)  with  doors  veneered  with  a  large  spray  of 
flowers  framed  in  a  border  of  ribbon  twisted  a  lagreque.  They  arc 
each  stamped  by  Jacques-Pierre  Lebcllier  (maitre  1767)  beneath 
the  marble  slab.  Lcbellier,  one  of  two  brothers  who,  unlike  their 
father,  a  chairmakcr,  specialised  in  cabinet-making,  is  another 
craftsman  whose  work  is  rarely  met  with. 

One  further  piece  which  must  be  mentioned  here  is  a  cylinder- 
top  desk  in  the  transitional  manner  between  the  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  styles  (No.  11).  As  with  so  much  Transitional  furni- 
ture made  in  the  1760's,  the  upper  part  is  in  the  new  neo-classical 
style,  whilst  the  lower  part  remains  obstinately  in  the  Louis  XV 
tradition.  The  corner  mounts  and  cabriole  legs  of  this  desk  look 
back  to  the  work  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  But  the  bureau 
a  cylindre  only  came  into  existence  shortly  before  1760  and  is  one 
of  the  earliest  types  developed  by  the  first  Louis  XVI  craftsmen. 
A  similar  effect  is  apparent  in  the  form  of  most  Transitional 
chairs  in  which  the  new  neo-classic  elements  aopear  only  on  the 
back  and  arms,  the  legs  still  retaining  the  c^:,nole  shape  of  the 
Louis  XV  period.  The  design  of  the  marqu  rtry  af  the  desk 
(especially  the  geometrically  interlacing  borders  ot  1.  >-quetry 
panels)  is  in  the  pictorial  manner  popularised  by  Oeben,  trie  first 
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12.  Louis  XV  armchair,  part  of  a  set  of  four  stamped  J.-L.  Cosson  and  13.  Louis  XV  low-seated  armchair  of  the  type  known  as  chauffeuM 
upholstered  with  fragments  of  English  Soho  tapestry.  H:  99  cm.;  H.  (of  upholstered  with  needlework  of  a  Louis  XIV  design.  H:  99  cm.;  H.  (of 
seat) :  39  cm. ;  W :  69  cm. ;  D :  46  cm.  legs) :  35  cm. ;  W :  70  cm. ;  D :  57  cm. 


great  master  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  the  musical  trophy  on  the  cylinder  top  of  this  unstamped 
piece  is  adapted  from  an  engraving  by  Francois-Nicolas  Martinet 
whose  designs  for  trophies  seem  to  have  provided  a  popular 
source  for  French  eighteenth-century  marqueteurs  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  at  least  of  the  series  of 
Encadrcments  from  which  this  trophy  is  adapted  (Guillmard, 
Ecole  Francaise,  Style  Louis  XV,  No.  88)  is  dated  1760,  giving  an 
approximate  terminus  post  quciii  for  dating  the  desk.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  have  been  created  much  less  than  ten  years  after 
that,  for  the  famous  bureau  Louis  XV  by  Oeben  and  Riesener 
which  popularised  the  roll-  and  cylinder-top  types  of  desk,  was 
only  completed  in  1769.  Mme  B.'s  piece  is  unstamped  and  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  immigrant  German  craftsman,  unless 
the  veneering  is  the  work  of  one  of  those  anonymous  itinerant 
marqueteurs  who  were  sometimes  more  responsible  for  theexternal 
appearance  of  Parisian  furniture  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
than  the  craftsman  whose  stamp  they  bear. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  illustration  (No.  11)  of  this  bureau  a 
cylindre  is  a  Louis  XV  desk  chair  with  a  frame  of  polished  walnut 
carved  with  sinuous  mouldings  and  floral  motives.  The  upper 
part  revolves  on  ball-bearings  like  many  such  fautcuils  de  bureau 
tournant  as  they  should  be  called,  though  probably  contem- 
poraries would  have  referred  to  them  simply  as  fautetiils  ronds, 
without  reference  to  their  function.  Thus,  on  28th  November, 
1749,  Lazare  Duvaux  sold  M.  Camuset,  a  fermier-general — Un 
fauteuil  de  canne  rond,  30  J.  at  the  same  time  as  he  sold  him  an 
important  bureau  en  marqucterie  de  Boulle  for  1400  1.  Usually 
these  chairs  were  either  caned  or  upholstered  with  leather  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mme  B.'s  desk- 


chair  was  originally  caned.  Without  tearing  off  the  upholstery  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  certain  about  this. 

Amongst  other  chairs  in  Mme  B.'s  collection  arc  a  set  of 
Louis  XV  fauteuils  a  la  Reine  (No.  12)  and  a  rather  earlier  chair 
with  a  high  back  and  an  unusually  low  seat  (No.  13).  The  former 
is  stamped  by  J.-L.  Cresson  (maitre  1765),  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Louis  XV  chair  and  is,  somewhat  surprisinglv, 
upholstered  with  English  Soho  tapestry.  This  was  not,  of  course, 
designed  for  the  purpose  but  has  been  cut  from  a  larger  tapestrv 
probably  in  fairly  recent  years  for,  as  was  shown  in  this  journal 
not  long  ago  (Tlie  Connoisseur,  October  I96r,  pp.  166-169), 
tapestry  was  very  rarely  used  as  chair  upholstery  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  second  chair  (which  is  unstamped)  is 
upholstered  with  needlework  of  a  Louis  XIV  character.  Its  most 
notable  feature  is  its  legs  which  are  quite  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  average.  This  suggests  that  it  is  what  was  known  as  a  chauf- 
feuse,  a  chair  on  which  a  nurse  or  mother  sat  to  undress  a  child. 
It  not  only  enabled  the  naked  child  to  be  kept  warm  beside  the 
hearth,  but  was  convenient  for  distributing  on  the  floor  around 
it  all  the  various  articles  of  clothing  and  toilet  needed  on  such 
occasions. 

In  complete  stylistic  contrast  to  these  rococo  chairs  is  a  stool 
with  scrolled  ends  (No.  14)  in  the  purest  neo-classic  style.  This 
bears  the  stamp  of  Georges  Jacob  (maitre  1765),  the  greatest  chair- 
maker  of  the  Louis  XVI  period,  inside  one  end,  and  another  stamp 
(somewhat  defaced)  reading  either  Rincour  or  Reinier  (Renier) 
on  the  stretcher.  The  latter  must  certainly  have  repaired  the  stool 
at  some  time  in  the  last  years  before  the  Revolution.  Little  is 
known  of  the  Reiniers  or  Reniers;  one  is  recorded  as  becoming  a 
maitre  menuisier  in  1767  and  another  in  1773.  No  menuisier  named 
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4-  Louis  XVI  stool  with  scrolled  ends,  perhaps  a  banquette  de  croisee  intended  to  stand  in  a  window  embrasure.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  its  maker  G.  Jacob 
ind  another  (defaced)  apparently  reading  Reinier,  a  later  repairer.  H:  71  cm.;  W:  91  cm.;  D:  46  cm.  15.  Louis  XIV  firescreen,  the  frame  of  carved 
ind  gilt  beechwood,  inset  with  a  panel  of  contemporary  embroidery  in  silver  and  silks  in  high  relief  incorporating  the  original  owner's  cypher  and 
:rown.  H:  109  cm.;  W:  81  cm. 


Rincour  is  recorded.  The  stool  is  neither  a  tabouret,  nor  a  ployaut 
or  faldstool),  but  a  small  banquette.  Its  design  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  intended  to  stand  in  a  window  embrasure  and  should 
therefore  strictly  be  known  as  a  banquette  de  croisee. 

The  finest  example  of  French  menuiserie  in  Mine  B.'s  collection, 
however,  is  a  splendid  Louis  XIV  firescreen  (ecrau)  of  elaborately 
carved,  pierced  and  gilded  beechwood  (No.  15).  The  frame  with 
its  pieds  de  biche,  shell-motives  and  C-scrolls  must  date  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  around  1710.  In 
i960  it  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  of  Fastes  et  Decors  Louis  XIV 
(Cat.  No.  44)  held  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratijs. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  screen  is  unquestionably  the 
central  panel  of  extremely  rich  embroidery.  This  is  executed  in 
silver  thread  intermixed  with  various  coloured  silks  partly  en 
chainette  and  partly  in  high  relief  (en  roude  bosse).  It  is  a  type  of 
needlework  of  which  many  astonishing  examples  dating  from 
the  Louis  XIV  period  are  described  in  the  Inventaire  des  Meubles 
de  la  Couronne  but  of  which  hardly  anything  survives  today.  The 
design  of  the  panel,  in  the  style  of  Daniel  Marot,  incorporates  in 
the  centre  a  cartouche,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  parrots,  beneath  a 
canopy.  This  cartouche  is  embroidered  in  silver  thread  with  a 
cypher — perhaps  reading  F.M.A.  or  J.A.U. — and  is  surmounted 
by  a  crown.8  This  should  enable  the  identity  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  screen  to  be  discovered,  for  he  was  clearly  a  foreign 
prince  of  some  wealth  and  importance.  The  firescreen  is  only 
one  piece  from  a  considerably  larger  set  of  furniture  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  well-known  Parisian  antiquaire.  hi  tb~  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  such  foreign  princes,  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  of  Versailles  and  wishing  to  c  I  -its  glories, 
placed  considerable  orders  for  furnishings  on  the  Paris  market. 


A  certain  'Sr  Charlier  de  Paris'  seems  to  have  specialised  in 
embroidery  of  this  type  and  his  name  appears  often  in  the 
Inventaire  des  Meubles  de  la  Couronne,  but  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  claim  that  he  was  responsible  for  Mme  B.'s  screen. 
Embroidery  of  this  type  is  sometimes  referred  to,  quite  erroneous- 
ly, as  Saint-Cyr  work.  But  such  skilled  needlework  was  clearly 
made  by  professional  embroiderers  and  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  Mme  de  Maintenon's  school-girls,  as  indeed  most  of  the 
needlework  now  described  as  'dit  de  Saint-Cyr'  appears  to  be. 

(Mme  B.'s  objects  of  art  and  porcelain  will  form  the  subject  of 
subsequent  articles.) 

NOTES 

1  Such  mounts  (as  well  as  bronzes  which  have  been  argenti  instead  of  dote)  are 
quite  often  mentioned  by  Lazare  Duvaux.  One  of  the  rare  surviving  pieces  of  this 
sort  is  a  small  lacquer  bureau  de  dame  by  J.  Dubois  with  silver  mounts  by  C.-C. 
Haudry  in  the  possession  of  M.  Anterior  Patino,  Paris  (exlnb.  Grands  EbenisttS  et 
Menuisiers  Parisiens  du  xuiiie  Siicle  (1955/6)  No.  90). 

1  Illustrated  and  discussed  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Am,  February,  1914,  pp.  96  ff. 
and  unnumbered  plate  facing  p.  96. 

3  A  Description  of  the  Works  of  Art  forming  the  Collection  of  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
compiled  by  Charles  Davis.  Privately  printed  (1884),  Vol.  II,  Pis.  99  and  100. 

4  See  C.  C.  Dautermann  and  J.  Parker,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  May 
i960,  p.  278. 

'  Though  in  fact  a  date-letter  seems  only  rarely  to  have  been  painted  on  Sevres 
porcelain  intended  for  mounting  on  furniture  and  even  the  interlaced  L's  of  the 
factory  mark  was  often  written  on  applied  stick-on  labels  only. 

6  E.g.  on  a  small  table  in  the  Kunstgevverbe  Museum,  Frankfurt  (repr.  H.  Huth, 
A.  und  D.  Roentgen  und  Hirer  Nenwieder  Mobelwerkstatt  (1929)  PI.  50),  or  the  pri- 
vately owned  reading-stand  {repr.  loc.  cit.  PI.  45). 

7  A  secretaire  a  abattant  formerly  in  the  Goldschnndt-Rothschild  collection,  was 
signed  J.  Angot.  A  commode  signed  by  him  was  sold  by  Sotheby's  on  22  November 
last,  lot  73. 

8  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pottinger,  Unicorn  Pcrsuivant,  that  the  0  |  her  is 
that  of  Frederich  Augustus  III  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony  who  marrie<  Atfaria 
Joscphina  of  Hungary  in  1714,  but  this  interpretation  presents  difficulties. 


I.  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger.  Detail  of 
Sir  Henry  Guildford 
(I489?-I532).  Cat.  no. 
28,  plate  nos.  17-19, 
(Windsor  Castle,  65). 
Panel  32!  26;  in., 
82.6  <  66.4  cm. 


The  Queen's  Pictures 


RALPH  EDWARDS 


THE  English  Royal  Collection  of  pictures  is  a  splendid  in- 
heritance-. Ranking  high  among  great  European  collections 
both  on  historical  and  aesthetic  grounds,  its  supremacy  has  long 
been  unchallengeable  among  those  in  possession  of  the  occupant 
of  a  throne.  The  ample  opportunities  available  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  its  splendours  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Windsor 
Castle  have  lately  been  graciously  extended  at  Her  Majesty's  new- 
gallery  in  Buckingham  Palace;  where,  in  an  ideal  intimate  setting, 
a  selection  of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  may  be  seen. 

The  origins  of  the  royal  collection  date  back  before  the 


accession  of  the  Tudors:  there  arc  several  heads  of  earlier 
sovereigns,  that  of  Edward  IV,  painted  by  some  unknown 
Fleming  and  possibly  from  life,  being  the  most  notable.  Three 
well-known  inventories,  fascinating  evocative  documents,  com- 
memorate the  vast  aggregation  of  pictures,  furniture  and  works  of 
art  accumulated  by  Henry  VIII  in  his  attempt  to  rival  Francis  I 
and  other  renaissance  princes.  Few  of  his  pictures  can  now  be 
identified :  by  far  the  greater  number  have  vanished  long  since. 

Abraham  Van  Dcr  Doort's  'Register'  drawn  up  for  Charles 
I  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  though  mainly 
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mcerned  with  pictures  at  Whitehall,  is  an  inestimably  valuable 
•cord,  the  indispensable  basis  for  all  subsequent  research.  By 
I  len  for  its  size  the  collection  had  attained  to  a  degree  of  dazzling 
J  )lendour  never  in  all  respects  to  be  equalled  again. 
I  There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  later  inventories — details  are 
j|  leagre  and  attributions  not  to  be  taken  on  trust — but  the 
andard  goes  up  in  the  lists  compiled  on  the  initiative  of  the 
rince  Regent,  which  provide  much  important  information 
I  oncerning  the  acquisition  and  movement  of  pictures.  The 
istoric  series  culminates  in  Richard  Redgrave's  great  'Survey', 
'  egun  for  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  1858. 

The  labours  of  Redgrave,  his  successors  as  surveyors  and  later 
ompilers  will  be  finally  superseded  by  the  Catalogue  Raisonne 
ow  in  preparation.  A  formidable  long-term  enterprise,  it  will 
I  over  the  whole  collection,  and  be  completed  in  five  large  quarto 
[I  olumes — presumably  ten  altogether  including  the  plates. 

The  Catalogue  is  to  be  divided,  not  according  to  the  palaces 
vhere  the  pictures  hang  (and  are  liable  to  be  changed),  but  into 
Ihe  chief  European  schools.  This  first  instalment,1  for  which  Mr. 
[plivcr  Millar,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's  pictures,  is 
esponsible,  will  set  an  exacting  standard  for  his  collaborators.  It 
Includes  all  the  pictures  painted  in  Britain  from  about  1500  down 
p  the  end  of  George  II's  reign,  and  another  volume  will  carry 
his  section  on  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 
But  the  general  rule  is  not  rigidly  applied.  For  instance,  the 
I  upcrb  groups  by  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck  have  been  regarded  as 
indivisible  entities:  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  to  split  them 
Inerely  out  of  regard  for  where  the  individual  pictures  were  pro- 
|luccd.  Moreover,  since  one  of  the  principal  aims  is  to  demonstrate 
I  he  development  of  the  English  royal  portrait — what  in  fact  in 
{different  periods  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  standard  or  official 
|:ype — a  number  of  examples  painted  abroad  by  minor  artists 
J  qualify  for  inclusion  as  contributing  to  the  theme.  For  most  of 
■them  that  is  the  strongest  claim.  Other  far  more  distinguished 
j  foreign  painters  of  royal  portraits  await  their  turn,  because  their 
Ities  with  the  sitters  are  held  to  be  'more  tenuous' — the  distinction 
■  must  have  been  difficult  to  draw.  If  this  section  is  to  represent  the 
I  English  school  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  mid-Georgian  times, 
lit  is  a  school  in  which  aliens  outnumber  natives  and  naturalisa- 
tion has  been  very  easily  obtained. 

Doubtless  the  advantages  of  the  plan  have  been  found  to  out- 
weigh its  drawbacks,  though  it  seems  likely  to  lay  up  trouble  for 
[the  ruture — a  Flemish  section,  for  example  with  Rubens  included 
and  Van  Dyck  left  out.  If  publication  had  been  postponed  until 
[the  catalogue  was  complete,  a  long  delay  would  have  been  in- 
volved, but  the  appearance  of  sections  at  considerable  intervals 
must  inevitably  to  some  extent  detract  from  the  impact  of  the 
I  whole. 

Mr.  Millar's  Introduction  is  an  exemplery  performance. 

I  Within  the  scope  of  a  comparatively  brief  essay  and  duly  observ- 
ing the  restrictions  of  the  plan  (which  permit  of  no  more  than 
passing  references  to  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  masterpieces)  it 
provides  not  only  the  most  authoritative  history  of  the  collection 
yet  available,  but  also  an  invaluable  outline  study  of  a  closely 

}  related  subject — the  patronage  of  painters  by  the  Crown.  The 
survey  glances  at  the  additions  made  by  George  IV,  which  in- 
clude three  Van  Dycks  of  capital  importance  and  concludes  with 

I  the  most  important  of  the  acquisitions  in  'Modern  Times', 
notably  the  group  of  royal  portraits  from  Hampstead  Marshall 
bequeathed  to  the  Queen  by  Cornelia  C<  un  ^s  of  Craven  in 
1961. 

'The  relentless  accumulation  of  English  royal  t  fs',  and  of 
portraits  of  those  to  whom  the  reigning  families  we)  ^  ned  or 
allied,  'has  formed  the  backbone  of  the  English  royal  collection 


from  the  Plantagancts  to  the  present  day'.  In  this  first  section  of 
the  Catalogue  there  is  such  a  proliferation  of  portraits  of  various 
kinds  as  to  lend  point  to  Roger  Fry's  observation  that  in  England 
the  passion  for  portraits  'almost  amounts  to  a  national  vice'.  But 
if 'the  backbone'  tends  in  this  volume  to  look  rather  too  promin- 
ent in  relation  to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  its  study  will  prove 
absorbing  to  students  of  iconography.  Here  a  few  of  the  portraits 
in  the  long  scries  may  seem  to  have  special  claims  to  our  attention, 
when  so  much  that  is  of  great  importance  must  necessarily  be 
ignored;  for  it  is  the  portraits  with  the  copious  and  learned 
documentation  devoted  to  them  that  give  this  introductory 
volume  its  distinctive  interest  and  character. 

The  Family  of  Henry  VII  with  St.  George  and  The  Dragon  (Pi.  t), 
is  by  an  artist  from  the  Low  Countries  and  above  the  average  of 
such  iconographical  fantasies  in  quality.  Purchased  reluctantly  by 
Queen  Victoria  under  strong  pressure,  it  is  an  engrossing  work  of 
a  sort  sure  to  appeal  strongly  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  whose 
possession  it  once  was  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Henry  VIII  can  be 
assumed  to  have  ordered,  after  the  date  of  the  '47  inventory,  the 
vaguely  Holbeinesquc  'conversation'  that  shows  the  king, 
Jane  Seymour  (posthumously),  Prince  Edward  and  the  two 
princesses,  apparently  painted  ad  vivum  (Pi.  27).  Mr.  Millar 
observes  that  Mary  and  Elizabeth  'arc  significantly  set  apart  from 
the  line  of  succession':  without  leaving  awkward  voids  between 
the  columns  111  the  elaborate  architectural  setting,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  where  else  they  could  have  been  placed.  Of  Holbein, 
who  settled  in  England  without  a  royal  invitation,  Henry  'was  a 
patron  essentially  unworthy',  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  tin- 
portraits  by  him  in  the  royal  collection  none  can  be  shown  to 
have  belonged  to  the  king.  Besides  the  famous  group  on  the  wall 
of  the  Privy  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1696, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan  in  The  National  Gallery. 
Henry  seems  to  have  owned  no  works  by  Holbein. 

The  captivating  and  sensitive  Queen  Elizabeth  when  Princess, 
reproduced  with  fair  success  in  colour  as  the  frontispiece,  must 
have  been  ordered  by  her  terrifying  father  in  a  rare  relenting 
mood  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Millar  hazards  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  nationality  of  the  gif  ted  unknown  painter,  who 
may  also  be  credited  with  another  and  scarcely  less  distinguished 
portrait  of  Edward  VI. 

Though  Elizabeth  was  careful  to  insure  that  none  but  a  duly 
authorised  'speciall  conning  paynter'  should  be  privileged  to 
represent  her,  she  seems  to  have  owned  very  few  of  the  portraits 
that  she  presumably  approved.  The  two  at  Windsor  and  Flanip- 
ton  Court  (Pis.  38  and  39),  one  showing  her  with  the  ravages  of 
age  barely  concealed,  by  whoever  the  'conning  paynter'  may 
have  been,  arc  not  to  be  counted  among  the  most  unforgettable. 
The  portraits  of  Elizabeth's  successor  by  De  Critz  and  the  younger 
Gheerardts  were  sent  abroad  as  gifts  to  foreign  princes,  but  for 
James  and  his  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark,  late  in  the  reign  Paul 
Van  Somer  produced  new  patterns  of  full-length  state  portraits, 
iconographically  important  if  mediocre  as  art.  That  of  the  Queen 
standing  in  the  park  at  Oatlands  with  a  richly  caparisoned  horse 
and  with  hounds  at  her  feet  (Pi.  40)  is  an  outstanding  and  familiar 
example. 

Charles  I,  by  far  the  greatest  of  British  royal  connoisseurs, 
filled  the  galleries  and  lesser  chambers  of  his  palaces  with  pictures 
of  the  chief  Italian  schools.  But  here  Mr.  Millar  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  incomparable  scries  of  portraits  in  which  Van 
Dyck  represented — transfigured  rather — Charles  and  the  inner 
circle  of  his  court:  it  remains  incomparable  though  gricv  isly 
depleted  after  the  execution  of  the  king.  When  Van  Der  I  oort 
drew  up  his  'Register',  the  'grcatc  peecc  of  or  royall  sclfe  Consort 
and  Children'  (Pi.  66),  painted  in  1632,  hung  apparently  at  one 
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end  of  the  Long  Gallery  in  Whitehall  Palace.  Now  in  a  poor  state 
and  robbed  of  its  true  proportion  by  later  enlargement,  originally 
it  provided  a  triumphant  solution  of  the  problem  of  designing  a 
portrait  group  fully  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Millar  sees  in  the  'greate  peece'  a  proof  of  Charles's  desire  to  keep 
alive  'old  patterns  that  had  pleased  his  forbears' — Van  Dyck  was 
'refurbishing'  the  design  of  the  primitive  'conversation'  painted 
for  Henry  VIII.  But  though  the  backgrounds  of  both  pictures 
afford  glimpses  of  Westminster,  the  formal  resemblances  are 
extremely  remote — one  might  suppose  fortuitous  and  imposed  by 
the  theme.  That  the  king  would  have  prescribed  this  long  obsolete 
model  to  such  a  painter  as  Van  Dyck  seems  hard  to  believe. 

The  great  equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  were  intended  to 
close  vistas  in  other  long  galleries :  the  one  now  in  The  National 
Gallery  showing  'the  king  upon  a  Dunn  horse',  was  hung  at 
Hampton  Court:  Charles  I  attended  by  M.  De  St.  Antoine  ruling 
through  a  triumphal  arch,  at  St.  James's  (Pi.  65).  Grand  magisterial 
affirmations  in  the  idiom  of  baroque  design,  in  the  great  tradition 
of  European  portraiture  and  evoking  for  Charles  reminiscences 
of  favourite  Venetian  pictures,  they  are  indisputably  the  finest 
equestrian  portraits  ever  painted  in  England:  before  such  a 
challenge  even  Gainsborough  must  yield  the  palm. 

Mr.  Millar  holds  these  noble  portraits  to  be  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  absolutism,  a  covert  intention  that  Professor  Waterhouse 
was  the  first  to  detect.  But  to  whom,  one  may  ask,  was  the 
propaganda  addressed?  Both  on  the  king's  devoted  followers  and 
on  his  political  enemies  it  would  have  been  thrown  away.  Five 
years  before  the  first  of  these  pictures  was  painted  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  had  passed,  and  the  clouds  of  the  Civil  War  were 
already  lowering:  to  mount  a  monarch  in  armour  on  a  charger 
ad  imitatione  di  Carlo  Quinto  is  a  very  ineffectual  assertion  of 
absolutism;  and  Van  Dyck  had  done  the  same  thing  for  others 
(for  the  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands, 
for  instance)  who  had  no  pretensions  to  absolute  power. 

After  the  Restoration  a  Lords  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  recovered  some  of  the  pictures  that  the  Council  of  State 
had  wantonly  sold,  among  them  several  of  the  precious  Holbeins 
given  to  the  late  king  and  Van  Dyck's  groups  of  the  royal 
children  (Pis.  73,  74),  in  which  the  painting  of  the  dogs  and  other 
accessories  is  of  prodigious  virtuosity.  The  acquisitions  of  the 
late  Stuart  period  were  poor  compensation  for  all  that  had  been 
lost.  Lely  is  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
though  it  contains  the  'Prince  Rupert'  (Pi.  120),  by  no  means  the 
least  impressive  of  the  'Flagmen',  or  naval  commanders  ordered 
by  James,  Duke  of  York,  after  the  battle  of  Lowestoft,  and  held 
back  when  the  celebrated  series  was  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
by  the  Prince  Regent.  For  the  Duchess,  Anne  Hyde,  Lely  painted 
the  Windsor  Beauties,  and  Mr.  Millar  observes  that,  when  hung  in 
the  White  Room  at  Whitehall,  'they  must  have  made  a  lustrous 
impression'.  The  lustre  has  faded  now.  How  vapid,  sensual  and 
overblown  these  celebrated  'beauties'  look !  There  are  exceptions 
— the  lovely  Elizabeth,  Countess  de  Gramont  (Fig.  4)  and  Lady 
Byron,  a  reputed  mistress  of  the  king  and  an  enchantress  with 
tragic  eyes. 

Michael  Wright,  a  Scottish  romanist  and  the  only  native  artist 
generously  patronised  by  the  Crown,  painted  the  hieratic 
portrait  (Pi.  123)  of  Charles  II  in  Garter  robes  that  confronts  the 

2.  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.  Charles  I  with  M.  de  St.  Antoine.  Cat.  no.  143,  plate 
no.  65  (Buckingham  Palace).  Dated  1633.  145  X  106^  in.,  368.4  X  269.9  cm. 

3.  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.  Detail  of  one  of  the  King  Charles  spaniels  from 
The  Three  Eldest  Children  of  Charles  I.  Cat.  no.  151,  plate  nos.  73.  75.  78 
( Windsor  Castle,  37),  52^  X  59i  in-,  133-4  X  151-8  cm. 


visitor  at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  at  St.  James's.  Mr.  Millar 
calls  it  'an  unequivocal  image  of  restored  monarchy  on  the 
throne  of  Solomon' ;  though  why  the  four  fragmentary  figures, 
all  that  is  visible  of  the  tapestry  behind  the  throne,  can  be  identi- 
fied with  Solomon's  Judgment  is  not  disclosed. 

Kneller's  star  was  already  in  the  ascendant  before  the  end  of 
Charles  If  s  reign.  For  about  forty  years,  an  inordinate  period 
(but  he  was  the  best  they  had),  he  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
state  portraiture  and  'in  their  robes  of  state  arrayed  the  kings  of 
half  an  age  displayed'.  Kneller  produced  a  new  type  of  full-length 
royal  portrait  for  William  III,  and  since  such  images  were  widely 
distributed,  his  studio  became  a  veritable  factory  where  versions 
and  replicas  were  systematically  turned  out.  For  Mary  II  he 
painted  her  'principal  ladies'  in  obvious  retrospective  emulation  of 
Lely,  and  Mr.  Millar  pronounces  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  the 
Countess  of  Ranelagh  to  be  'probably  the  most  refined  portraits 
of  their  kind  before  the  age  of  Reynolds  and  Ramsey'.  But 
Kneller  engaged  in  state  portraiture  can  be  a  terrible  bore,  as  in 
that  piece  of  bombastic  pictorial  rhetoric,  the  vast  equestrian 
portrait  of  William  III  at  Hampton  Court  (Pi.  146),  painted  to 
celebrate  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  to  which,  doubtless  solely  for 
iconographic  reasons,  a  full  plate  has  been  assigned. 

From  after  the  Revolution  we  are  on  a  flat  plane  until  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  landscapes  by  great  masters  in 
the  Royal  Collection— Claude,  Rubens,  Ruysdael  and  Cuyp — but 
those  included  in  this  opening  section  of  the  Catalogue,  by  such 
artists  as  Rousseau,  Dankerts  or  Adriacn  Van  Diest,  are  picturesque 
confections  or  faraway  echoes  of  Poussin  and  Caspar. 

The  first  two  Hanoverian  kings  were  notoriously  indifferent 
to  the  graphic  arts,  but  Queen  Caroline,  George  Q's  wife,  took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  them,  particularly  in  historic  portraiture, 
both  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  probably  to  her  that  the  collec- 
tion owes  the  finest  of  the  Holbein  portraits,  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Guildford  (Pi.  17) ;  and  'discovering'  in  a  'bureau'  the  wonderful 
series  of  Holbein  drawings  at  Kensington  Palace  she  had  them 
arranged  on  the  walls  of  he"  closet. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  inept  in  his  public  relations,  was 
an  enlightened  and  enthusiastic  collector.  He  made  outstanding 
additions  to  the  Royal  Collection,  far  the  most  splendid  being  the 
?roup  of  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck — acquisitions  in- 
spired by  his  lively  interest  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  The 
prince,  a  vain  man,  set  great  store  by  his  own  likeness,  and  in 
gratifying  this  foible  he  made  a  good  choice.  He  employed 
Philippe  Mercier  (his  principal  painter),  Amigoni,  who  rendered 
his  unprepossessing  person  in  Venetian  rococo  terms;  Highmore 
and  Vanloo,  again  in  rococo  idiom;  while  after  his  death  his 
portrait  looks  down  from  the  wall  in  a  vast  canvas  by  Knapton 
on  'a  pyramid'  of  his  wife  with  her  children  in  the  foreground  at 
play.  More  attractive  than  the  state  portraiture  of  the  age  that 
imposes  severe  restriction  on  originality  are  the  Wootton 
'hunting  pieces'  of  the  Prince  and  some  of  his  friends.  One  of 
these  pictures  (Pi.  195)  is  set  in  a  magnificent  gilt  frame  carved 
with  emblems  of  the  chase  by  Paul  Petit,  a  gifted  craftsman  who 
received  a  number  of  commissions  from  the  prince,  though  his 
name  is  unfamiliar  to  students  of  English  craftsmanship.1  (Fig.  5.) 

Of  the  Hogarths  in  the  Royal  Collection  David  Garrick  and  his 
Wife,  reproduced  in  an  excellent  colour  plate,  is  the  best  known. 
The  design  is  highly  inventive,  but  the  pentimenti  suggest  that 
Hogarth  intended  a  different  background  and  that  the  present 
overpainted  one  is  not  by  his  hand.  The  delightful  modello,  circa 
173 1-2,  for  a  'conversation'  of  George  II  and  his  family,  a  project 
apparently  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  William  Kent,  was 
acquired  by  Her  Majesty  in  1955.  Mr.  Millar  is  disposed  to  add 
two  little  full-lengths  of  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Princess  of 


4.  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Countess  de  Gramont  (1641-1708).  Cat. 
no.  260,  plate  no.  108  (Hampton  Court,  201),  49{  X  40  in.,  125.1      101.6  cm. 


Wales  to  Hogarth's  oainc  (Pis.  177-8),  rejecting  the  former  attri- 
bution to  Charles  Philips  on  the  score  of  the  'freshness  of  touch' 
and  of  elaborate  accessories  reminiscent  of  Hogarth.  The  carved 
baroque  armchairs  and  table  have  close  parallels  (not  adduced)  in 
Hogarth's  earlier  'conversations';  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Hogarth  ever  received  a  commission  for  the  portraits,  and  if  he- 
was  responsible,  it  must  have  been  on  an  off-day  that  he  painted 
the  clumsy  putti  at  the  feet  of  the  princess. 

Given  the  terms  of  reference,  any  criticism  of  this  immensely 
able  production  must  perforce  be  concerned  with  quite  insignifi- 
cant points.  In  the  general  Introduction  one  does  not  look  for  esti- 
mates of  character,  but  Mr.  Millar  permits  himself  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  illustrious  personages  who  contributed  in  varying 
degrees  to  the  formation  of  the  collection.  Queen  Mary  II  was 
'charming  and  gentle'.  Apart  from  the  Jacobites,  by  general 
consent  she  had  charm,  but  recalling  her  letters  to  her  sister,  the 
Princess  Anne,  on  the  subject  of  Mary  of  Modena's  pregnancy 
and  those  addressed  to  Anne  during  the  quarrel  between  them 
after  the  Revolution,  one  must  doubt  if  gentleness  was  conspicuous 
among  the  Queen's  characteristics. 

The  catalogue  entries  arc  a  positive  mine  of  erudi  ton  and 
witness  to  the  author's  indefatigable  research.  They  provide  all 
the  information  that  the  most  exigent  can  demand — descriptions 
of  the  pictures,  their  history  in  the  collection,  the  whereabouts  of 
variants  and  replicas  and  brief  biographical  notices  of  the  artists. 
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5.  John  Wootton.  The  Shooting  Parly:  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  John  Spencer  (1708-46)  and  Charles  Douglas,  3rd  Duke  of  Queensberry  (1698-1778). 
Cat.  no.  547,  plate  no.  195  (Windsor  Castle,  365),  35  X  29^  in.,  88.9  X  74  cm.  Signed  and  dated : JW/1740. 


Mr.  Millar  notes  that  a  drawing  of  the  horse  in  the  great  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Charles  I  and  M.  dc  St.  Antoine  (Cat.  No.  143), 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  J.  G.  Lousada,  is  among  a  number 
'not  by  Van  Dyck',  and  cites  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
flemish  and  Belgian  Art  (Royal  Academy,  1927),  where  it  is 
assigned  to  fhc  master.  This  beautiful  drawing  is  however  of 
quite  cxceptii  inal  interest,  for  it  has  since  been  accepted  as  by 
Wattcau  after  Van  Dyck.3 

In  the  catalogue  a  few  trifling  errors  in  dates  and  numeration 
may  be  detected — really  inevitable  in  a  work  on  this  scale.  For 
example,  an  X  has  been  dropped  in  the  date  on  the  later  cartellino 
of 'Sir  Henry  Guildford',  making  it  15 17  instead  of '27 — probably 
a  printer's  ^rror  and  too  trivial  to  notice  if  it  were  not  pointed  out 
that  Venue  on  three  occasions  when  he  transcribed  the  inscription 
omitted  the  last  two  digits  of  the  sitter's  age. 

If  we  waive  the  objection  that,  having  been  informed  that  the 
catalogue  will  be  divided  into  schools  and  that  this  first  instal- 
ment, which  presumably  represents  the  English  down  to  mid- 


Georgian  times,  positively  teems  with  alien  names,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Millar  has 
accomplished  his  formidable  task.  No  art  or  social  historian,  no 
lover  of  pictures  can  afford  to  neglect  these  fascinating  volumes; 
nor  can  anyone  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  glamorous,  romantic 
associations  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  six  colour  plates  which  vary  in  quality  and  220 
excellent  photographic  reproductions.  Historic  rather  than 
aesthetic  interest  seems  to  have  determined  the  selection  of  some 
of  the  pictures  for  full  page  illustration. 

1  The  Tudor,  Stuart  and  early  Georgian  Pictures  in  the  Collection 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Oliver  Millar.  (Phaidon  Press,  London. 
Plate  volume,  60s.  Text  volume,  40s.) 

2  There  is  another  very  fine  frame  by  Petit  dating  c.  1747-9  on  a  dull  pastel  copy 
(not  illustrated)  by  Joseph  Goupy  (Cat.  565). 

3  Catalogue  De  L'Oeuvre  Dessine  d' Antoine  Watteau,  K.  T.  Parker  et  J.  Mathey.  1957- 
No.  312.  The  drawing  is  after  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Moncade,  in 
The  Louvre  and  the  same  horse  is  introduced  into  the  portrait  of  Charles  at  Windsor. 
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Goya  and  his  times 

at  Burlington  House 

NIGEL  GLENDINNING 


IT  is  a  change  to  have  an  exhibition  of  Goya's  work  in  England 
in  which  his  art  can  be  seen  in  the  limited  context  of  his  times. 
In  the  past  in  this  country,  his  work  has  all  too  often  been  seen  m 
large-scale  exhibitions  of  Spanish  paintings,  and  the  specific 
atmosphere  in  which  his  highly  original  art  developed  has 
tended  to  get  lost  to  view.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  represen- 
tation at  Burlington  House  of  some  of  the  non-Spanish  painters 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Spain  in  Goya's  time.  For  these  pro- 
vided Goya  with  a  cosmopolitan  artistic  background  which 
is  often  forgotten  in  England.  The  English  image  of  Goya  tends 
to  be  that  of  a  man  of  his  people,  essentially  preoccupied  with  the 
reality  of  Spain,  its  politics  and  customs:  a  Romantic  in  fact,  who 
is  desirable  because  his  subject  is  attractive  and  his  personality 
exciting,  more  than  a  Classic  concerned  with  Art  and  human 
values  who  is  universal  and  necessary. 

This  distorted  view  of  Goya  has  its  origins  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Only  a  very  few  years  after  the  artist's  death,  Spanish 
Romantic  critics,  ardently  nationalistic,  sought  to  emphasize 
what  they  considered  to  b  j  Goya's  specifically  Spanish  qualities 
and  held  up  for  admiration  the  impetuous  and  uncontrolled 
passion  of  his  life  and  art.  The  paintings  of  Eugenio  Lucas  to  be 
seen  at  Burlington  House  reflect  this  position  very  clearly:  Lucas 
imitates  for  preference  Goya's  paintings  of  Spanish  scenes — majas 
and  bull-fights,  and  even  the  Inquisition— and  often  adds  colour 
to  the  originals  as  in  the  case  of  El  agarrotado  from  Lille  and  the 
two  bull-fight  scenes  from  the  Ashmolean,  based  on  Goya's 
etchings  and  lithographs. 

But  clearly  such  a  view  is  very  one-sided.  It  neglects  or  under- 
estimates the  importance  of  Goya's  cosmopolitan  background 
and  classical  training :  the  influence  of  the  Ticpolos  and  Mengs, 
Houssaye  and  Van  Loo,  the  years  in  Italy,  and,  albeit  remote,  even 
the  Itahanatc  methods  of  his  first  art  master,  Luzan. 

The  present  exhibition  should  help  the  general  public,  to 
appreciate  this.  Houssaye's  attractive  scenes  of  everyday  life  in 
Spain  and  Ticpolo's  and  Corrado  Giaquinto's  paintings  for  the 
various  Royal  Palaces  must  have  had  an  impact  on  the  young 
Goya.  The  latter's  Annunciation,  of  which  both  sketch  and  final 
version  can  be  seen  at  the  Academy,  is  a  particularly  good 
example  of  the  Tiepolesque  manner  in  his  work.  And  his  por- 
trait of  Saavedra  lent  by  the  Courtauld  Institute  gives  evidence 
of  his  interest  in  contemporary  foreign  aflfats  not  working  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  painting's  affinity  with  Gainsboro-'tdi's  portrait  of 
the  cellist  Abel  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  past,  a  I  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  Goya  is  known  to  have  had  at  least  one 


I.  La  caza  de  la  codorniz  ('Quail  shooting').  Tapestry  cartoon,  17  5.  Prado 
Museum  (Photo  Mas). 
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2.  The  family  of  the  gth  Duke  of  Osuna,  1786(F).  Prado  Museum  (Photo  Mas). 


3.  Majas  on  a  balcony,  before  1812(F).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Bequest  of  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  1929,  The  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
Collection. 


English  engraving  in  his  possession  in  18 12  (a  portrait  of  William 
Pitt)  which  reflects  his  interest  in  the  techniques  of  the  English 
portrait  painters. 

But  the  most  important  non-Spanish  influence  on  Goya  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  was  undoubtedly  Mengs.  Although  only  the 
sensitive  self-portrait  from  the  Walker  Gallery,  Liverpool,  of  the 
paintings  by  Mengs  at  the  Academy,  has  any  obvious  connection 
with  Goya's  style,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  Goya's  assimila- 
tion of  Mengs'  classical  theories  of  composition  in  the  paintings 
shown.  This  is  perhaps  worth  discussing  in  some  detail,  since  it 
helps  to  show  that  Goya's  art  was  a  gradual  and  conscious  evolu- 
tion away  From  its  classical  background  rather  than  a  sudden 
revolution  against  the  classical  norms. 

Mengs'  precepts  and  opinions  on  matters  of  artistic  taste  in 
fact  remained  with  Goya  until  the  end  of  his  life  as  did  also  the 
lessons  he  learned  from  the  paintings  of  Velazquez.  Even  Goya's 
early  admiration  for  Velazquez  could  well  have  been  inspired  in 
part  by  Mengs,  and  his  best-known  pronouncement  on  art,  that 
Velazquez,  Rembrandt  and,  above  all,  Nature,  were  the  great 
masters,  is  little  more  than  a  gloss  on  the  latter's  essay  on  Natural- 
istic style.  It  may  be  true  that  in  brushwork  and  colour  Goya 
moved  rapidly  away  from  the  carefully  painted  and  smooth  sur- 
faces we  find  in  the  tapestry  cartoons — inherited  from  Mengs  and 
th    equally  meticulous  Francisco  Bayeu — towards  Velazquez 


initially  perhaps,  and  ultimately  to  a  freedom  of  his  own.  But 
structurally,  on  the  other  hand,  Goya's  debt  to  Mengs  is  enor- 
mous: and  the  latter's  classical  theories  about  pyramidal  compo- 
sition and  grouping  devices  are  constantly  echoed  in  Goya's  work, 
as  the  Academy  exhibition  shows. 

The  pyramid  form  can  be  particularly  clearly  seen  in  Goya's 
early  work  and  especially  in  the  tapestry  cartoons.  The  well- 
known  Sunshade  and  The  Kite-flyers,  for  instance,  are  straight- 
forward pyramids,  and  so  are  The  Chained  Dogs  and  The  Guitar 
Player,  in  both  of  which  the  basic  structure  is  emphasised  by  the 
mound  on  which  dogs  and  musician  respectively  are  placed. 
Even  the  Quail  Shooting  ('La  caza  de  la  codorniz')  at  Burlington 
House  (No.  1),  more  complex  in  composition  than  the  other 
cartoons  I  have  mentioned  is  partially  triangular  in  conception. 
The  two  men  looking  up  on  the  left,  one  of  whom  is  shooting 
at  the  quail,  the  bird  itself,  and  the  bending  figure  of  the  man 
with  the  gun  and  dogs  in  the  foreground  are  the  three  corners  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  men  on  horseback  in  the  middle  distance  arc 
framed  within  it.  Other  triangular  constructions  can  be  found  in 
the  Two  Boys  blowing  up  a  Balloon,  The  card-players,  The  Blind 
Man  with  the  Guitar,  and  in  the  four  fine  cartoons  representing  the 
seasons  of  the  1780's,  none  of  which,  unfortunately,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  present  exhibition. 

Equally  rigid  constructional  schemes  underlie  many  of  the 
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4.  El  aquelarre  ('The  witches'  sabbath'),  1798.  Lazaro  Galdiano  Museum, 
Madrid  (Photo  Mas). 


early  portraits.  Amongst  those  at  the  Academy,  the  pyramid  is 
twice  in  evidence  in  the  group  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna  and  their 
children,  although  it  is  more  charmingly  used  perhaps  in  the 
portrait  of  the  same  period  of  Don  Manuel  Ossono  dc  Zuniga  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Fortunately  in 
both  these  cases,  Goya  just  manages  to  avoid  excessive  and  lifeless 
formalism.  In  the  first  case  by  curving  slightly  the  figure  of  the 
Duke  himself  (No.  2),  and  in  the  second  by  introducing  a  comic 
element  into  the  picture  (to  offset  the  solemnity  of  the  little  boy) 
in  the  face  of  the  cat  at  the  extreme  left  corner  of  the  pyramid,  and 
by  making  the  bird  who  is  the  object  of  the  cat's  attentions  break 
out  from  the  rigidly  triangular  pattern.  Another  later  portrait  in 
the  Acadcmv  exhibition  whose  basic  triangular  structure  is  fairly- 
clear  is  that  of  Caspar  Melchor  dc  Jovellanos.  The  position  of  the 
sitter's  head  on  his  hand  has  been  taken  as  an  indication  of  Goya's 
desire  to  emphasize  jovcllanos's  melancholic  temperament,  and 
this  may  in  fact  be  the  case,  but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the 
head  could  have  been  put  in  that  position  by  the  artist  so  as  to 
make  it  more  obviously  the  focal  point  of  the  painting — on  the 
intersection  between  two  strong  diagonals  tormcd  by  the  sitter's 
sloping  back  and  inclined  head,  and  the  .  r^c'  ng  hne  of  the 
drapery  behind  his  chair,  which  is  continued  b\  bi  left  forearm 
down  to  the  central  decoration  on  the  front  of  the  table. 

In  fact,  Mengs'  classical  teaching  about  pyramids  and  diagonals 


makes  itself  felt  in  Goya's  work  for  longer  than  might  be  thought. 
But  there  are  signs  of  its  modification,  and  consequently  of  a 
greater  suppleness  and  vitality,  in  the  works  painted,  drawn  and 
etched  by  Goya  in  the  1790's,  which  provide  us  with  a  develop- 
ment in  structural  ability  comparable  with  the  advances  he  made 
in  the  more  specifically  painterly  techniques,  brushwork  and 
colouring,  at  much  the  same  period,  of  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  already.  The  fine  upwards  sweep  of  the  bats  and 
owls  in  Capricho  No.  43  ("El  sueiio  dc  la  razon  produce  mon- 
struos"),  makes  at  best  a  very  loose  diagonal  with  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  artist.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  curve  rather  than  on 
the  straight  line,  and  this  contributes  to  the  sense  of  impending 
menace  in  the  scene.  Yet  this  admirable  composition  was  not 
what  first  occurred  to  the  artist,  and  the  sepia  sketch  in  the  Prado 
shows  that  he  originally  constructed  the  scene  around  the 
traditional  intersecting  diagonals,  as  he  did  in  so  much  of  his 
earlier  work.  In  many  of  the  Caprichos,  in  fact,  the  pyramid  still 
holds  sway,  dominating  'Ya  tienen  asiento',  for  example, 
'Qual  la  descanonan',  'Las  rinde  el  sueiio'  and  many  others. 

On  the  whole,  Goya  only  uses  the  triangle  and  the  pyramid  in 
his  later  work — after  the  turn  of  the  century — when  he  particu- 
larly wants  to  emphasize  static  or  tranquil  scenes  or  when  he  has 
an  academic  subject  to  paint  which  invites  formality.  A  good 
example  of  this  at  Burlington  House  is  his  Majas  on  a  balcony. 
Here,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  energetic  brushwork,  the  con- 
struction of  the  painting  remains  rigidly  classical,  as  was  recently 
demonstrated  by  Bouleau  in  The  painter's  secret  geometry  (New 
York,  1963).  The  rail  of  the  balcony  marks  oft  the  upper  part  of 
the  canvas  in  a  perfect  square,  and  the  lines  of  the  inclined  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  majas,  together  with  the  high-lit  left  arm  of 
the  maja  on  the  right  focus  the  attention  on  the  central  pyramid 
of  light  formed  by  the  two  young  women.  The  two  dark  figures 
in  the  background  extend  the  diagonal  lines  into  the  upper  corners 
of  the  picture,  but  have  no  sinister  or  threatening  purpose.  Goya's 
intention  seems  to  have  been  to  capture  the  placidity  and  delicacy 
of  the  two  majas,  much  as  in  The  Naked  maja.  The  calm  classical 
form  of  the  composition  contributes  to  the  final  effect  and  is 
therefore  cntirelyjustified  (No.  3). 

The  large  Allegory  of  Madrid  (also  on  loan  to  the  Academy),  an 
official  work  whose  very  character  required  an  academic  ap- 
proach, is  another  fine  example  of  a  classical  composition  by 
Goya  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  figures  are  pyramided 
and  the  diagonal  from  bottom  left  to  top  right  is  particularly 
emphasized;  the  shield  on  the  left  is  carefully  echoed  by  the  oval 
on  the  right;  and  other  prominent  lines  in  the  composition  lead 
the  eye  towards  the  all-important  oval  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner.  The  general  effect  is,  of  course,  intentionally  grandiose. 
But  there  is  a  fluidity  about  its  lines  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Goya's  early  classical  compositions.  Flying  drapery  and  highlights 
arc  used  to  give  the  suggestion  of  an  oval  shape  to  the  pyramid  of 
figures  itself,  disguising  its  triangular  lines. 

For  the  most  part  Goya  abandoned  the  pyramid  for  freer  and 
often  circular  forms  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  perhaps  this 
move  was  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  unclassical  and 
non-academic  subjects  which  Goya  found  to  express  his  personal 
feelings  best  after  his  illness  in  1792.  Original  and  often  unbeauti- 
ful  subjects  for  which  no  orthodox  treatment  was  prescribed  no 
doubt  invited  experiment.  And  a  good  example  of  the  very 
tentative  way  in  which  Goya  at  first  modified  classical  principles 
for  his  new  ends  can  be  seen  at  Burlington  House  in  on  of  the 
witchcraft  scenes  bought  by  the  Dukes  of  Osuna  in  I  le  late 
1790's.  There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  way  in  whi  1  Goya 
treats  witchcraft  in  his  paintings  at  this  period,  using  colours 
and  composition  patterns  that  were  originally  intended  to 
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convey  beauty  and  harmony  rather  than  ugliness  and  discord. 

Goya  painted  five  small  witchcraft  scenes  for  the  Alamedl 
Palace  in  all.  And  in  three  out  of  the  five  canvases  pyramidal 
structures  are  still  very  much  in  evidence.  In  the  Sabbath  at  the 
Academy,  however,  a  small  triangle  of  shadow  in  the  right-hand 
corner  prevents  the  main  top  left  to  bottom  right  diagonal  from 
reaching  the  corner,  and  this  imparts  a  strong  circular  movement 
to  the  scene.  Furthermore,  the  recumbent  fieurc  of  the  woman 
with  her  back  towards  us  in  the  foreground  and  the  legs  of  a 
child  which  protrude  from  under  the  drapes  of  her  clothing,  help 
to  break  up  the  base  line  of  the  pyramid  of  figures  and  add  force 
to  the  circular  motion,  as  do  also  the  black  bats  in  the  sky.  The 
twisted  and  ugly  faces  of  the  women,  and  more  particularly  the 
standing  figure  with  mouth  half  open  offering  a  child  to  the 
He-goat,  and  the  woman  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  who 
turns  to  look  up  at  the  goat,  add  a  sensation  of  latent  violence  to 
the  scene  which  justifies  the  circular  flow  (No.  4). 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  evil  and  horror  of  the  Lazaro  witch- 
craft scene  remain  held  in  check.  Goya  was  still  a  long  way  both 
temperamentally  and  technically  from  the  oppressive  greys, 
blacks,  browns  and  yellows,  and  the  coarse  and  brutish  faces  of 
the  Black  Painting  of  a  Sabbath  scene.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  witchcraft 
scenes  represented  an  important  attempt  to  set  things  in  motion 
and  an  advance  on  Goya's  early  academic  practice  by  compar- 
ing the  Lazaro  scene  with  the  larger  and  more  obviously  trad- 
itional paintings  done  by  Goya  some  years  earlier  for  the 
Alameda  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna.  The  Dukes  of  Montellano,  who 
now  own  several  of  these,  have  very  generously  lent  four  to  the 
present  exhibition. 

The  basically  classical  composition  of  The  Su>iin>,  The  Vail,  and 
even  The  attack  on  the  Mail  Coach  makes  itself  felt  immediately. 
In  the  first  (No.  5)  the  long  branch  of  the  tree  on  the  right  and 
the  dark  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  left  enclose  the  triangle  of 
figures  whose  apex  is  the  lady  on  the  swing.  The  downwards 
pointing  'V'  of  the  swing  itself  is  also  paralleled  by  the  lines  of 
the  two  seated  ladies  on  the  left  and  the  man  with  arms  out- 
stretched on  the  right,  and  echoed  to  some  extent  in  the  trees  in 
the  background  on  the  right  and  the  left.  The  whole  composition, 
in  fact,  is  charmingly  but  statically  composed.  The  man  pushing 
the  swing,  and  the  figure  with  arms  outstretched  in  the  fore- 
ground are  incapable  of  setting  the  scene  in  motion.  And  the 
same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  panels  too.  Only  the 
children  climbing  a  pole,  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition, 
shows  any  indication  of  the  gift  for  conveying  movement  and 
life  which  was  to  be  the  mark  of  Goya's  later  work.  The  painting 
of  the  background  and  the  restrained  colouring  are  perhaps,  at 
first  sight,  less  satisfying  than  in  the  other  panels.  But  the  group 
in  the  foreground  has  far  more  sense  of  vigour  and  dynamic 
motion.  The  swaying  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  the 
different  postures  of  the  children  climbing  it,  and  the  figures 
leaning  at  an  angle  to  the  pole  at  its  foot  (reflected  and  underlined 
by  the  dark  curve  in  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  of  the  painting), 
all  contribute  to  the  life  and  movement  of  the  piece. 

The  evolution  of  Goya's  ability  to  convey  life  and  movement 
through  every  element  of  his  painting,  colour,  brushwork  and 
composition,  is  what  separates  him  most  clearly  from  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  like  Francisco  Bayeu  or  the 
elegant  Paret.  The  increasingly  free  brushwork,  closer  to  Velazquez 
than  Mengs  or  Bayeu,  can  best  be  studied  in  the  portraits  of 
which  there  is  a  good  range  at  the  Academy.  Depth,  distance 
and  space  are  conveyed  particularly  subtly  in  those  Goya  painted 
in  the  90's  and  early  1800's.  The  delicate  handling  of  the  dress  of 
Doiia  Tadea  Arias  de  Enriquez  is  a  case  in  point  where  the  effect 


of  pale  pink  underskirt  showing  through  the  white  tulle  above  it 
is  beautifully  caught,  and  the  black  lace-work  freely  and  rapidly 
expressed.  Equally  brilliant  is  Goya's  execution  of  his  friend 
Sebastian  Martinez's  coat  in  the  portrait  of  him  painted  at  Cadiz 
in  1792  and  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  pale  blue  of 
the  coat  is  lightly  brushed  on  and  creates  with  an  extraordinary 
economy  the  effect  of  silk  catching  the  light.  The  almost  im- 
pressionistic manner  in  which  the  leaf  pattern  on  Martinez's 
waistcoat  is  treated  is  also  notable  (No.  6),  and  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  more  detailed  and  heavier  rendering  of  a 
similar  pattern  in  the  portrait  of  Count  Altamira  painted  five 
years  earlier  in  1787  and  lent  by  the  Banco  de  Espana. 

The  most  dramatic  stages  in  the  development  of  Goya's 
original  art  as  a  painter — the  San  Fernando  Academy's  small 
paintings  and  the  Black  paintings  in  the  Prado — are  not  represen- 
ted in  the  Exhibition.  But  the  parallel  development  in  drawing 
and  etching  can  be  followed  at  Burlington  House — more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Disasters  of  War,  the  Tauroniaquia  and  Disparates 
series  of  etchings.  In  the  Bull-fighting  set  which  is  shown  entire 
at  Burlington  House  and  on  which  Goya  was  mostly  working 
around  18 15,  the  pyramid  and  triangular  compositions  of  the 
earlier  work  (including  the  Caprichos)  are  rare  indeed.  The  series 
as  a  whole  is  characterised  by  tense  and  twisting  motion  in  a 
circle  in  which  the  shadows  of  men  and  animals  and  the  curved 
barrier  surrounding  the  arena  play  their  part.  It  also  contains  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  revolutionary  compositions  of  its  time, 
in  Plate  21  in  which  the  bull  jumps  into  the  crowd  and  kills 
the  Alcalde  de  Torrcjon.  All  formulae  for  balanced  compositions 
arc  here  forgotten.  The  left  hand  side  of  the  scene  is  left  wholly 
bare  of  people  with  one  exception,  and  the  eye  is  drawn  via  a 
dark  form  sprcadeagled  across  the  barrier,  into  the  mass  of  spraw- 
ling, running  or  terrified  people  around  the  figure  of  the  bull. 
What  is  more  we  find  in  this  plate  a  relatively  early  example  of 
Goya's  willingness  to  distort  the  human  figure  in  order  to  get  the 
effect  he  requires.  The  two  figures  in  headlong  flight  away  from 
the  bull  just  beneath  the  animal's  tail  are  distorted  to  express 
violent  movement.  Their  bodies  and  the  twisting  figure  of  a 
woman  in  the  right  foreground  are  the  sources  of  the  animation 
of  the  whole  scene. 

The  same  departure  from  the  earlier  calm,  triangular  structures 
is  apparent  in  the  Disasters  of  War.  'Tampoco',  is  one  of  the  few 
reminiscences  of  Mcngs'  pyramids,  and  the  hanging  figure  drops 
a  ghastly  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle.  But  the 
stone  parapet  against  which  the  complacent  French  soldier  leans 
and  the  inclined  plane  on  the  left  alter  the  basic  form  and  empha- 
size rather  the  perspective  of  hanging  bodies  on  the  left  than  the 
whole  triangular  form.  And  in  the  lithographs  of  the  Bulls  of 
Bordeaux  series,  the  atmosphere  of  circular  violence,  people 
herding  together  and  expressing  brutal  and  bestial  natures,  is  still 
further  intensified. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  Goya's  forms  away  from  their  Clas- 
sical origins  is  only  one  aspect  of  his  art  which  is  amply  illustrated 
at  Burlington  House.  His  development  in  other  ways  is  equally 
clear.  Goya  never  tired  of  seeking  new  forms  to  express  ideas  and 
treat  subjects.  But  this  is  less  the  result  of  Romantic  inspiration 
and  temperamental  restlessness  than  of  tireless  experiment  and  an 
evident  interest  in  techniques — basic  Neo-Classic  virtues.  Even  at 
the  end  of  his  life  when  he  painted  forty  miniatures  on  ivory — 
two  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Academy — he  still  thought  of  his 
art  in  terms  of  other  people's  styles,  and  t  ^  to  a  friend  that  his 
miniatures  were  stylistically  nearer  to  Velazquez  than  to  Mengs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  the  general  public  will  come  to 
recognise  Goya  as  a  supremely  conscious  artist,  n>  it  just  an  in- 
spired anarchist  of  painting,  as  a  result  of  the  present  exhibition. 


i.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  Etching. 


2.  El  Agarrotado  (The  Garrotted  Man).  Drawing  for  No.  3.  Pen  and  ink. 


The  graphic  work  of  Goya 


at  the  British  Museum 


PAUL  HULTON 


GO  Y  A  is  fashionable:  his  particular  talents  commend  them- 
selves to  the  violent  world  of  the  concentration  camp  and 
the  atom  bomb.  Yet  his  work  is  far  less  known  than  many  a 
smaller  master's.  Undoubtedly  the  reason  for  this  is  at  least  partly 
physical.  As  with  Turner,  his  paintings  are  only  found  in  any 
quantity  in  his  native  land;  very  few  museums  outside  Spain 
possess  more  than  a  small  number  of  his  drawings;  and  it  is  im- 
possible even  in  the  world's  most  important  print  collections  to 
find  a  fully  representative  collection  of  his  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs, rhe  exhibition  at  present  on  view  at  the  British  Museum1 
is  intended  to  be  complementary  to  that  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  is  not  ibly  complete  in  itself  since  it  shows  Goya's  achieve- 
ment as  an  engraver  (in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word)  in 
extenso.  Its  effectiveness  is  very  considerably  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  nearly  fifty  preparatory  drawings  lent  by  the  Prado 
Museum,  the  first  time  a  physical  comparison  on  this  scale  has  been 
tempted.  It  is  true  that  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  in  1954 


organized  an  impressive  exhibition  of  drawings  and  prints  by 
Goya  but  with  a  different  balance:  more  drawings  were  shown 
but  many  fewer  prints  and  hardly  ever  the  preparatory  drawing 
with  its  related  print.  Of  quite  unusual  interest  is  the  comparison 
at  the  British  Museum  of  particular  states,  whether  they  arc 
'working  proofs'  (those  taken  by  the  artist),  'trial  proofs'  (those 
taken  by  the  printer  after  the  plate  has  left  the  artist's  hands),  or 
'edition  impressions'  (those  from  published  editions).  This  classi- 
fication has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Tomas  Harris  as  particularly 
suitable  for  Goya,  so  much  of  whose  work  was  published  post- 
humously. The  organization  and  selection  of  the  material  in  the 
exhibition  has  been  very  largely  Mr.  Harris's  responsibility.  He 
has  most  generously  put  his  unrivalled  personal  collection  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Museum  for  an  indefinite  period  so  that,  together 
with  the  Museum's  own  Goya  material,  there  is  now  available 
for  study  in  the  Print  Room  the  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  Goya's  prints  in  existence.  The  opening  of  the  exhibition  was 
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delayed  although  it  should  be  available  shortly.  When  it  appears, 
serious  students  of  Goya  will  at  last  have  a  dependable  work  of 
reference  which  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  interest  and  connois- 
seurship  as  well  as  the  collecting  of  his  prints.  The  information 
given  in  the  exhibition  is  largely  based  on  this  catalogue  and  often 
reveals  surprises:  that  some  late  impressions  are  hardly  inferior  to 
first  edition  impressions;  that  the  expertise  of  the  printer,  particu- 
larly the  inking,  is  often  a  factor  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
than  the  wear  of  the  plate;  and  that  contemporary  proofs  of  some 
of  the  plates  simply  do  not  exist.  But  whether  the  visitor's  interest 
is  general  or  technical  he  will  find  the  exhibition  absorbing. 

Goya's  development  as  an  engraver  was  surprisingly  slow.  His 
first  etching,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (No.  i),  dates  from  about  1 771 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  It  has  a  certain  suavity  of  line  and  is 
much  in  the  style  of  the  Ticpolos  who  had  been  working  in 
Madrid  during  the  1760's.  There  is  hardly  a  hint  of  Goya's  future 
mastery  of  the  medium.  Not  until  seven  years  later  was  the 
artist  working  on  his  first  major  scries  of  etchings  after  paintings 
by  Velazquez  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid,  possibly  a  com- 
mission from  the  King.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  although  his  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  reproduce  his  admired  master,  he  used  the 
opportunity  to  enlarge  his  own  understanding  of  the  copper 
plate  techniques.  In  addition  to  the  etched  •  bere  can  also  be 
detected  the  use  of  drypoint,  the  burin  and  the  foul  tre  as  well  as 
some  experimentation  with  aquatint.3  There  is  equally  no  doubt 


4.  Por  que  Jut  sensible  (Because  she  was  susceptible).  Aquatint. 


that  Goya  absorbed  other  lessons  by  his  close  study  of  Velazquez,  in 
particular  the  composition  and  organization  of  his  pictures  and  the 
effect  of  light  and  colour  in  the  modelling  of  the  human  form 
which  he  learnt  well  to  translate  into  the  medium  of  the  print. 
Twenty  more  years  elapsed  before  he  came  out  into  the  open  as 
an  engraver  and  offered  the  public  his  first  great  series,  Los 
Capricnos.  He  was  then  fifty-three.  It  was  an  immensely  ambitious 
project,  and,  since  his  contemporaries  were  largely  indifferent  to 
the  graphic  arts  (as  opposed  to  painting),  was  a  commercial 
failure. 

Yet  the  advance  he  had  made  from  his  earliest  efforts  was 
immense.  For  example,  his  handling  of  aquatint  was  so  remark- 
able that  one  of  his  plates,  Por  que  fue  sensible  (Because  she  was 
susceptible)  (No.  4),  is  executed  in  this  medium  unsupported  by 
the  use  of  the  etching  needle  or  any  other  tool.  Sickert,  as  a  prac- 
tising etcher,  understood  it  perfectly  and  describes  it  as  'a  meeting 
point  of  supreme  passion,  supreme  skill  and  supreme  luck'. 
Goya's  handling  of  his  medium  generally  as  revealed  by  the 
Caprichos  is  so  superior  to  that  shown  in  his  very  earliest  plates 
that  one  seeks  for  the  moment  when  he  first  produced  something 
distinctive  of  his  future  inventiveness. 

This  seems  to  have  been  between  1778  and  1780,  when  he  was 
engaged  on  his  Velazquez  series.  He  then  made  an  edition  of  a 
single  plate,  El  agarrotado  (The  garrotted  man)  (No.  3),  t  w  draw- 
ing for  which  is  in  the  Museum's  own  collection  (No.  i).  It  is 
obviously  taken  from  the  life,  if  that  term  can  propcrl  be  used 
for  this  macabre  study,  and  is  a  piece  of  singular  observation  and 
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5.  Miidrv  Infeliz ! 
(Unhappy  Mother!) 
Etching,  burnished 
aquatint  and 
drypoint. 

6.  Detail  from  No.  5. 


graphic  economy,  clearly  intended  to  be  transferred  to  the  copper 
plate.  The  light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the  face  of  the  dead  man ; 
the  opportunities  for  etching  arc  obvious  and  Goya  exploited 
them  in  characteristic  fashion.  Every  detail  of  the  structure  of  the 
face  is  pitilessly  exposed,  the  hair  is  massed  thicker  on  the  head, 
the  face  is  more  hirsute.  The  result  is  not  so  restrained  or  so  deli- 
cate as  the  drawing  but  more  dramatically  convincing,  expressing 
the  depths  of  human  suffering  rather  than  the  resignation  sug- 
gested in  the  drawing.  The  style  is  still  under  the  Tiepolo  in- 
fluence, but  there  is  something  even  now  of  Rembrandt's  powers 
of  observation  and  execution.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
drawing  shows  indentations  along  the  outlines.  Mr.  Harris  notes 
that  this  'appears  to  be  the  only  case  where  Goya  traced  a  drawing 
directly  on  to  the  copperplate,  so  that  the  engraving  appears  in 
the  opposite  sense'.  His  usual  method  of  working  was  to  make  a 
careful  drawing  in  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  or  in  sanguine  and  wash,  or 
pencil,  some  media  being  more  characteristic  of  certain  periods  of 
his  career  than  others.  The  image  would  be  transferred  to  the 
etching  ground  by  laying  on  it  the  damped  drawing  and  passing 
both  through  the  press.  When  the  etched  plate  was  printed  off 
the  impression  would  be  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  draw- 
ing. 

With  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  and  its  ensuing 
miseries  Goya's  own  perceptions  seem  to  have  heightened.  His 
technical  skills  developed  to  match  them.  The  results  are  found 
in  the  eighty  plates  of  Los  Dcsastres  which  were  not  published 
until  long  after  Goya's  death,  in  1863,  presumably  because  the 
anti-clerical  and  satirical  themes  of  some  of  the  later  subjects 
would  have  invited  suppression.  They  were  executed  in  all  prob- 
ability between  1810  and  1820.  The  savage  effectiveness  of  the 
series  as  an  indictment  of  war  has  naturally  been  remarked  by 
many  though  it  is  not  exclusively  about  war  itself.  Sty  listically, 
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7.  Lluvia  de  Toros  (Raining  Bulls).  Etching,  burnished  aquatint  and  burin. 

8.  Inferno.  Drawing  for  No.  9.  Lithographic  ink  wash. 
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9.  Inferno.  Lithograph. 


whereas  the  earlier  plates  show  a  central  grouping  of  usually 
small  figures,  the  later,  generally  speaking,  show  a  greater  variety 
of  composition  and  a  freer,  broader  manner.  Madrc  infeliz! 
(Unhappy  mother!)  (No.  5),  a  famine  scene,  is  characteristic  of  a 
number  where  the  aquatint  is  coarse  grained  and  in  one  dark  tone 
and  where  the  figures  stand  out  from  the  dark  background  as  a 
consequence  of  the  strength  of  etching  and  the  burnishing  of  the 
aquatint.  The  result  is  a  composition  of  great  intensity.  The 
figure  of  the  crying  child,  reproduced  in  detail  (No.  6),  detached 
from  the  mam  group  and  isolated  against  the  sombre  back- 
ground, is  beautifully  composed  and  entirely  convincing  real- 
istically and  symbolically. 

Before  Goya  finished  work  on  the  Desastres  he  published  in 
1X16  La  Tauromaquia,  illustrating  the  art  of  bull  fighting,  in 
thirty-three  plates.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  would 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  understanding  and  relish  of  a  sport  which 
they  had  made  particularly  their  own.  But,  as  with  the  Caprichos, 
the  enterprise  was  a  failure.  Though  Goya  was  now  seventy,  his 
powers  of  composition,  his  ability  to  simplify  in  a  monumental 


way,  were  increasing.  Just  as  the  camera  revealed  that  horses 
move  their  legs  at  the  gallop  quite  differently  from  the  way 
artists  had  traditionally  pictured  them,  so  Goya  caught  the  move- 
ments of  bulls  in  the  ring  in  a  new  way  not  accepted  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  Bernute  discussing  this  speaks  of  his  'prodi- 
gious retina'  and  an  'extra  capacity  of  mind'. 

His  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  etched  plate,  with 
the  appropriate  use  of  aquatint,  dry  point,  mezzotint,  the  burin, 
burnisher,  scraper  and  roulette,  is  found  at  its  most  accomplished 
in  some  of  the  Tauromaquia  plates  and  in  Los  Proverbios  (sometimes 
called  Los  Disparates)  which  Tomas  Harris,  on  stylistic  grounds, 
places  after  18 16  as  Goya's  last  etched  series.  The  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  simplify  the  composition  of  his  subjects,  notice- 
able in  the  Tauromaquia,  is  extended  to  the  later  series.  A  plate 
like  the  Lluvia  detoros  (Raining  bulls)  (No.  7)  is  an  abstraction  of 
horns,  flying  tails  and  hooves  bound  by  the  strong  horizontal  of 
the  central  bull  in  conjunction  with  the  parallel  diagonals  of  the 
lateral  bulls. 

Goya's  creative  energy  was  not  diminished  when,  at  the  age  of 
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10.  The  Bulls  of  Bordeaux  (No.  4'  Lithograph. 


seventy-three,  he  first  turned,  perhaps  out  of  technical  curio- 
sity, to  the  new  process  of  lithography.  He  first  of  all  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  transfer  the  drawn  design  to  the  litho- 
graphic stone  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have  done  it  for  the 
copperplate.  The  exhibition  shows  a  drawing,  one  of  the  small 
group  by  Goya  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  of  a  scene  in 
hell.  This  Inferno  (No.  8)  is  drawn  in  lithographic  ink  wash.  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  passed  through  the  press  with  the  stone  and  un- 
evenly transferred  to  it.  When  the  final  lithographic  impression 
was  taken  the  result  was  a  failure,  as  shown  in  No.  9.  Some  details 
of  the  original  design  are  clearly  reproduced,  others  disappear. 
Mr.  Harris  attributes  the  straight  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
which  disfigure  the  lithograph  to  uneven  padding,  causing  un- 
even pressure  of  the  drawing  on  the  stone. 

After  he  had  seen  that  the  transfer  method  was  unsatisfactory, 
Goya  drew  directly  onto  the  stone.  He  finally  mastered  the  tech- 
nique, probably  after  he  had  settled  in  Borden u.  in  1824.  There, 
in  1825,  the  lithographic-printer  Gaulon  published  his  four  Bulls 
of  Bordeaux.  They  are  among  the  finest  work  in  this  medium  ever 


published  and  the  first  by  a  major  artist.  The  one  here  reproduced 
(No.  10),  the  fourth  of  the  series,  shows  at  the  same  time  skilful 
placing  of  the  main  figures  and  groups — the  strong  diagonal 
barrier  dividing  the  bull  ring  but  uniting  the  composition — and 
the  freest  possible  treatment  of  the  larger  groups  and  crowd  in  the 
background. 

Goya's  development  as  a  print  maker  and  his  final  mastery  of 
the  complex  range  of  techniques  at  his  disposal  (or  which  he 
inventively  applied)  can  be  followed  stage  by  stage  throughout 
the  British  Museum  exhibition.  Those  who  do  so  may  well  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Goya  gave  his  originality  the  fullest 
scope  and  worked  to  the  greatest  effect  in  the  medium  of  the  print. 

NOTES 

1  The  exhibition  closes  on  February  28. 

1  Published  in  two  volumes  by  Hruno  Cassirer,  Oxford,  distributed  b  Fabet  Ik 
Faber,  Ltd.,  London. 

3  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  my  technical  comments  and  descriptions  o  ndividual 
plates  to  Mr.  Tomas  Harris  who  kindly  put  the  proofs  of  his  (then)  1  ipublished 
book  at  my  disposal. 
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I.  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tentudia. 
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TH  E  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  dc  Tcntudia  perches  on  a 
height  in  the  Sierra  Morena  foothills  above  the  town  of 
■  Calera  de  Leon  (Badajoz).  This  melancholy  ruin  of  a  building, 
j  once  held  in  fief  by  the  Knights  of  Santiago  (No.  i),  is  renowned 
I  for  a  legend  paralleling  the  story  of  Joshua,  who  commanded  the 
m  |  sun  to  stand  still  that  Israel  might  conquer  the  Amorites.  Similar- 
I  ly,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  8th  September  1247, 
/  a  miracle  saved  Pelayo  Perez  Correa,  grand  master  of  the  Order, 
I  enabling  him  and  his  army  to  repulse  the  Moors.  The  battle  had 
been  long  and  fierce,  and  as  the  sun  set,  the  Christians  saw  their 
I  chances  of  victory  fade  with  the  receding  light.  At  this  point 
'   Perez  Correa  prayed  to  the  Virgin  to  intercede  for  them,  crying 
I  out,  'Santa  Maria,  deten  tu  dia !'  Daylight  lingered  on,  while  the 
Knights  fought  with  renewed  energy  and  won  a  victory  signific- 
I  ant  in  the  Reconquest  of  Andalucia.1  To  commemorate  the 
I  occasion,  Perez  Correa  founded  a  sanctuary  in  honour  of  Our 
I  Lady,  whose  face  he  envisioned  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Vestiges  of  the  early  shrine  remain,  but  it  is  principally  the 
I  structure  built  within  following  centuries  that  endures  despite 
neglect.'-  For  the  past  thirty  years  and  more,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  arouse  interest  in  the  monastery  and  its  conventual 
house  at  Calera  de  Leon.  A  proposal  in  193 1  to  have  these  build- 
ings declared  national  monuments  met  with  limited  success,  yet 
each  year  has  added  to  the  deterioration  of  the  architecture.  In- 
side the  monastery  church,  with  nave  ceiling  supported  by  Gothic- 
arches,  a  rib-vaulted  apse  contains  the  capilla  mayor  and  high  altar 
approached  by  a  flight  of  five  steps  (No.  2).  On  the  Gospel  side 
of  this  altar,  affixed  to  the  wall,  is  the  tile-covered  coffer  where- 
in the  remains  of  Perez  Correa  supposedly  lie.  An  inscription 
painted  in  black  on  a  white-glazed  tile  reads:  AQ VI IAZE  EL 
GRAN  MAESTRE  DE  SANTIAGO  PELAI  PEREZ  COR- 
!  REA.  Two  lateral  chapels  with  octagonal  vaults,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  apse,  appear  to  be  later  additions.  The  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  church  are  chipped  and  pitted,  while  disrepair 
gradually  destroys  altarpicccs  and  frontals,  the  tiled  wainscot, 
chancel  steps,  and  the  founder's  tomb. 

Most  remarkable  of  the  three  altarpieces  in  beauty  of  glaze- 
painting  and  intricacy  of  detail  is  that  in  the  capilla  mayor,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  of  Tcntudia.  Seven  scenes  relating  to  her  life 
and  to  the  Order  of  Santiago  (Saint  James)  are  depicted  as  viewed 
through  arches  of  Renaissance  style.3  The  contract  for  this  altar- 
piece,  dated  17th  March  15  18  and  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1930,  authenticates  Niculoso  'Pisano'  as  the  artist  and  identifies 
Juan  Ricro  as  Vicar  of  the  monastery.4  By  inference  we  conclude 
that  the  rctablo  in  the  capilla  mayor  was  the  only  work  that  Nicu- 
loso was  commissioned  to  undertake  at  Tcntudia.  No  mention 
is  made  of  tiles  for  the  side  altars.  The  document  states  that  the 
'potter  and  resident  of  Triana'  must  complete  the  retablo  of 
picture  tiles  in  precisely  three  months'  time.  As  the  altarpiece 
stands  today,  it  contains  over  six  hundred  tiles,  for  each  of  which 
the  tile  maker  received  ten  maravedis.  The  Vicar  generously 
agreed  to  an  advance  payment  of  five  thousand  maravedis.5 

In  contracting  with  Niculoso  for  the  rctablo  over  the  high  altar, 
Juan  Riero  chose  a  skilful  man,  perhaps  the  best  then  in  Spain, 
and  greatly  talented.  He  had  emigrated  from  Italy  about  1498, 
after  having  learned  his  art  in  an  Italian  workshop,  very  likely  at 
Faenza.  Newly  settled  in  Triana,  the  potters'  quarter  of  Seville, 
Niculoso  soon  manifested  his  ingenuity  by  introducing  the  tech- 
nique of  Italian  maiohca  painting  to  th<  v  U  tiles  which  must 
have  seemed  startlingly  new  to  him  and  essentially  Spanish.  His 
brilliant  and  novel  idea  was  to  change  the  entu  :ourse  of  tile 
decoration  in  Spain  for  centuries  to  come. 

Those  of  Niculoso's  picture  tiles  still  surviving  bear  dates 
between  1503  and  1526  and  his  name,  usually  printed  in  an  in- 


2.  High  Altar  and  Tomb  of  Pelayo  Perez  Correa.  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Tcntudia. 

verted  order  as  Niculoso  Francisco  and  followed  by  'Italiano'  or 
'Pisano',  an  indication  of  his  nationality.  His  work  became 
tremendously  popular  with  the  canons  of  Seville  Cathedral  and 
with  the  heads  of  various  convents  and  monasteries  in  the  city. 
Officials  in  charge  of  decorating  the  Alcazar  appointed  him  in 
1504  to  make  two  altarpicccs  for  their  sovereigns,  Isabel  and 
Ferdinand.  One  of  these  rctablos  no  longer  exists,  but  the  other, 
depicting  The  Visitation,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Capilla  de  los 
Reyes.  For  the  Convent  of  Santa  Paula,  Seville,  he  decorated  the 
main  portal  lavishly  with  tiles,  ceramic  finials,  angel  figures  in 
bas-relief,  and  medallions  after  the  manner  of  the  Delia  Robbias, 
the  latter  done  in  collaboration  with  the  Scvillian  sculptor,  Pedro 
Millan,  and  possibly  others. 

These  important  commissions  undoubtedly  established  Nicu- 
loso as  foremost  among  the  potters  of  Triana,  so  that  reports  of 
his  skill  and  artistry  might  easily  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Vicar  Juan  Riero,  even  so  far  away  as  his  remote  monastery.  In 
the  written  contract  between  the  prelate  and  the  potter  no  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  subjects  to  be  depicted.  Thus  we 
may  assume  that  the  Vicar  gave  verbal  orders  for  the  scenes, 
three  of  which  hold  special  meaning  for  the  Order  of  5  ntiago. 
The  retablo  is  further  identified  with  the  Order  by  five  escutch- 
eons displaying  its  coat-of-arms.  Two  shields  are  set  near  the  top 
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3.  Tile  Altarpiece  by  Niculoso  Pisano  (detail). 


in  rectangular  frames  amid  Renaissance  foliage  and  cornucopias 
holding  fruit  and  foliage.  On  their  white  fields  are  emblazoned 
the  sword-cross  of  Santiago,  two  pilgrim  shells,  and  a  lion, 
signifying  that  Tentudia  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Order  of  Santiago  and  the  priorate  of  San  Marcos  in  Leon. 
Three  circular  medallions,  widely  spaced  within  a  Renaissance 
border  along  the  base,  carry  simply  the  cross  of  Santiago,  here 
painted  in  deep  orange  on  white.  Curled  streamers  of  ribbon 
dangle  from  the  heraldic  shields  in  true  Florentine  style. 

Since  the  retablo  was  to  adorn  the  high  altar  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  tin  Virgin,  the  central  statue  unquestionably  represented 
her  in  one  01  another  of  her  aspects.  In  that  dominant  spot  Nicu- 
loso placed  a  recessed  niche  to  hold  the  sculptured  figure,  decorat- 
ing the  tiles  above  her  head  with  a  banderole  inscribed  AVE 
MARIA  GRACIA  and  with  a  tabernacle  painted  to  resemble 
brocaded  silk  (No.  3).  This  textile  is  upheld  by  two  angels,  whose 
diademed  heads  appear  above  the  canopy.  Enclosing  the  niche  is 
a  broad  frame  of  tiles  painted  with  the  Tree  of  Jesse  in  poly- 
chrome against  a  deep  blue  background.  Thick  branches  spring 
from  the  breast  of  the  recumbent  Jesse  and  twist  aloft,  encircling 
twelve  kings  ofjudah  whose  half-length  figures  are  supported  on 
clusters  of  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit.  At  the  top,  leafy  tendrils 
of  the  vine  surround  the  Virgin  and  Child,  portrayed  in  radiant 


flames  of  glory  above  the  crescent  moon.  This  version  of  Our 
Lady's  royal  lineage  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  theme  represented 
by  Niculoso  on  his  altarpiece  of  The  Visitation  in  the  Alcazar.  No 
doubt  he  used  the  same  model  for  both,  changing  only  the  details 
of  costume  and  foliage. 

Regrettably,  the  tiles  in  the  central  area  of  the  Tentudia  altar- 
piece  are  in  extremely  poor  condition.  Added  to  surface  losses 
from  the  glaze,  there  are  eight  deep  holes  chopped  through  the 
tiles  and  into  the  wall.  This  damage  occurred  during  the  past 
century  when  the  building  was  still  being  used  as  a  church.  Here, 
until  the  early  1920's  occasional  Masses  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  of  Tentudia  and  to  commemorate  the 
founder.  A  modern  statue  of  the  Virgin  enclosed  in  a  clumsy 
cabinet  of  wood  and  glass  formerly  hid  much  of  the  altarpiece, 
and  because  it  was  carelessly  installed,  the  tiled  surface  of  the  wall 
suffered.  Although  we  are  not  sure  just  when  the  cabinet  and 
statue  were  removed,  Antonio  Alonso  Morgado  in  188 1  men- 
tioned them  in  his  description  of  the  monastery  church,  and  in 
1948  they  were  still  there.6 

Two  of  the  holes  chopped  into  the  wall  mar  the  panel  of  The 
Crucifixion,  which  Niculoso  placed  above  the  Tree  of  Jesse  (No. 
3).  The  scene  of  the  sorrowing  Mother  and  Saint  John  as  they 
stand  beneath  the  Cross  is  viewed  through  an  arcade  of  round 
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aches  and  marbleized  columns.  The  tile  decorator  may  have 
pased  his  picture  on  a  woodcut  or  an  engraving,  such  as  an  illus- 
tration from  a  French  Book  of  Hours,  where  The  Crucifixion 
traditionally  headed  those  prayers  called  'Hours  of  the  Cross'. 
However,  a  certain  originality  and  the  Italianate  manner  in  re- 
presenting the  figures  mark  the  composition  as  Niculoso's  own 
interpretation  of  the  scene. 

His  Purification  of  the  Virgin  (No.  4),'  depicted  to  the  right  and 
below  The  Crucifixion,  reveals  that  Niculoso  could  also  be  a 
copyist.  The  scene  is  illustrated,  preceding  the  prayers  for  Nones, 
in  editions  of  the  Book  of  Hours  published  by  Thielman 
Kerver  at  Paris  in  1505  and  subsequently.  An  edition  of  1505, 
with  text  in  Dutch,  contains  the  woodcut  that  Niculoso  followed 
almost  line  for  line  (No.  5).  Except  for  the  architectural  frame  in 
early  Renaissance  style,  the  scene  remains  the  same,  with  the 
kneeling  Virgin  and  Saint  Joseph  on  the  left.  Dressed  as  travellers, 
they  have  arrived  at  Jersualem  to  present  the  Infant  Jesus  to  the 
high  priest  in  the  Temple.  Joseph  stands  holding  their  offering  of 
a  basket  of  doves  and  a  lighted  taper.  The  aged  priest  Simeon, 
wearing  a  bizarre  hat,  holds  the  Baby  over  the  altar.  Niculoso 
revised  the  composition  by  eliminating  several  people  from  the 
crowd,  while  retaining  others  recognizable  as  the  maid,  the  ton- 
sured monk  with  a  book,  and  one  or  two  bearded  men. 

Opposite  this  panel  is  another  of  the  same  size,  The  Annunci- 
ation (No.  3).  The  surface  damage  in  this  area  is  great,  the  tile 
painted  with  the  Virgin's  head  having  suffered  almost  total  loss 
of  glaze.  Behind  her  kneeling  figure,  one  can  still  sec  the  canopied 
bed  and  the  stone  walls  of  her  small  room.  Gabriel  is  cramped 
into  a  narrow  space  between  the  prayer  desk  and  a  pillar  of  the 
architectural  frame.  The  setting,  a  snugly  enclosed  room,  is 
North  European  in  character,  as  is  the  figure  of  Gabriel  in  ecclesi- 
astical garments,  a  jewelled  diadem  encircling  his  head  and  long, 
golden  curls  falling  across  his  shoulders. 

A  composition  not  found  in  Books  of  Hours,  yet  of  particular 
significance  to  Tcntudi'a,  is  the  picture  representing  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (No.  6).  To  worshippers  at  her  shrine  it  would 
recall  that  the  miracle  worked  for  the  Knights  of  Santiago 
occurred  on  her  festival  c'n\  Here  we  sec  Saint  Anne,  half- 
hidden  by  the  brocaded  bedcurtains,  looking  out  towards  a  room 
built  in  the  same  architectural  style  as  the  Virgin's  above.  An 
elaborately  turbaned  Joachim  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  pillar 
p. Mining  to  his  infant  daughter  in  the  arms  of  her  nurse.  The 
saints  and  the  scene  itself  arc  clearly  identified  by  inscription,  yet 
the  words  arc  a  curiously  misspelled  combination  of  Italian  and 
Spanish:  S.  ANNA,  GVACHIN,  and  the  title  EL  NACIMEiNTO 
DE  NOS  TRA  SENORA. 

Directly  opposite  this  Nativity  is  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(No.  7).  Supported  by  little  Flemish  angels,  Our  Lady  rises  from 
the  earth  in  rays  of  glory  toward  the  heavenly  apparition  of  God 
the  Father.  Either  this  scene  or  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  usually 
illustrated  the  Hour  of  Compline  in  the  Horae,  where  Niculoso 
may  have  found  his  model. 

The  two  picture  panels  lowest  in  the  tiers  have  no  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  Virgin  but  relate  to  the  Order  of  Santiago. 
Both  are  plainly  marked  on  banderoles  to  identify  the  subjects, 
that  on  the  left  (No.  8)  reading  PELAE  PERES  CORREA  EL 
(sic)  EL  GRAND  MAESTRO  DE  LA  ORDEN  DE  SANTI- 
AGO. Pelayo  Perez  Correa,  wearing  full  armour,  kneels  beside  his 
armoured  horse  and  points  to  the  sky  where  a  face,  intended  for 
the  Virgin's,  shines  as  a  vision  in  the  sun.  i  be  «jrand  Master  holds 
a  tournament  shield  emblazoned  with  the  cross  of  Santiago.  At 
his  feet  Niculoso  has  painted  the  spring  of  watd  vhich  Perez 
Correa  struck  from  the  rocks  when  his  warriors  faltered  from 
thirst. 


4.  The  Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Tile  panel  from  the  altarpiccc. 

5.  The  Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Woodcut  from  a  Book  of  Hours.  Paris, 
Thielman  Kerver,  1505.  The  Hague.  Koninklijke  Bibliotheeh. 


6.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  Tile  panel  from  the  altarpiece. 


The  panel  lowest  on  the  right  (No.  9)  shows  every  indication 
of  having  originated  with  the  tile  decorator.  A  banderole  floating 
around  the  foremost  of  three  monks  reads:  EL  VICARIO. 
IO AN.  RIERO, 8  thus  identifying  him  as  the  prelate  with  whom 
Niculoso  contracted  to  make  the  altarpiece.  The  Vicar's  head 
might  easily  have  been  sketched  from  life,  since  he  and  Niculoso 
probably  met  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  three  months 
that  the  contract  stipulated  for  the  completion  of  the  retablo.  In 
the  panel,  Riero  and  his  companions  kneel  beneath  a  date  palm. 
Over  their  dark  habits  they  wear  the  sleeveless  white  surplice  of 
their  Order,  distinguished  by  the  cross  of  Santiago.  The  Vicar 
holds  a  biretta  in  his  clasped  hands,  and  a  wide-open  book  of 
devotions,  drawn  in  poor  perspective,  lies  on  the  ground  at  his 
knees.  Far  beyond  the  crags  and  hills  in  the  middle  distance  rise 
the  crenelated  towers  of  a  city  set  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where 
ships  ride  at  anchor,  a  scene  more  reminiscent  of  Seville  than  of 
the  region  near  Tcntudia. 

The  panels  of  early  Renaissance  decorative  designs  that  frame 
the  enure  altarpiece  are  particularly  significant  of  Niculoso's 
training  as  a  youth  in  Italy.  Like  his  contemporaries  working  at 
Facnza,  Caffaggiolo,  and  Siena,  he  seems  to  have  based  these 
patterns  on  the  engraved  ornament  of  Nicoletto  Rosex  da 
Modena,  Zoan  Andrea,  and  others  of  the  period.  Probably  his 
supply  of  such  engravings  was  limited,  for  we  recognize  the  same 
features  repeated  over  and  again  in  his  panels.  Apprenticeship  in 


Italy,  probably  at  Faenza,  trained  Niculoso  well  to  improvise  and  I 
adapt,  for  he  reassembled  individual  motifs  to  suit  his  purpose, 
outlining  them  in  blue  and  embellishing  their  white  or  coloured  •! 
surfaces  with  cross-hatching,  graining,  scales,  and  stipple. 

A  classic  leaf-and-dart  moulding,  drawn  in  blue  on  white, 
edges  and  separates  the  border  panels,  which  are  three  tiles  in 
width.  The  design  ornamenting  the  top  section  is  equally  : 
balanced  on  each  side  of  a  winged  grotesque.  Drawn  in  blue  and 
set  against  a  golden-yellow  background,  the  motifs  are  in  white,  ' 
green,  yellow,  and  orange.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  panel, 
pairs  of  sphinxes  face  each  other,  separated  by  ornate  urns.  Their 
half-length  figures,  one  nude  and  three  clad  elaborately,  terrain-  1 
ate  in  acanthine  foliage.  These  leaves  spin  out  as  spiralled  vine 
stems,  each  coil  encircling  a  flower,  a  cherub,  or  a  horse's  head 
and  forequarters.  The  side  panels  are  arranged  in  vertical  cmida-  ' 
Here  patterns  of  the  most  intricate  detail.  Following  in  succession 
beside  a  central  baluster  are  a  bucranium  and  masks  flanked  by 
cornucopias,  urns  holding  fruit  and  flowers,  sphinxes  blowing 
trumpets  or  holding  shields  or  torches,  winged  cherubs'  heads, 
and  long-necked  birds.  Also  present  are  trophies  of  weapons, 
classical  dolphins,  tiny  figures  of  Hercules  clubbing  a  dragon,  and 
plaques  inscribed  LAVS  DEO  and  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Spirals  and  swags 
of  foliage,  together  with  strings  of  beads  and  ribbon  loops,  bind 
these  elements  together.  In  the  bottom  panel  the  pattern  lacks  a 
rhythmic  flow  of  line,  the  scrolling  foliage  being  interrupted  too 
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7.  The  Assumption.  Tile  panel  from  the  altarpiece. 


frequently  by  grotesques  (Nos.  8  &  9).  The  motifs,  many  of 
them  repeated  from  the  side  panels,  separate  the  three  roundels  of 
emblazonry  and  include  a  rectangular  plaque,  like  a  Roman 
signum,  bearing  the  inscription,  NICVLOSVS  PISANVS  ML 
FECIT.  A.  D.  1 5 18. 

Construction  of  the  altar  frontal,  as  well  as  the  chancel  rail  and 
steps,  was  closely  related  in  time  to  the  erecting  of  Niculoso's 
retablo.  Set  in  the  top  riser  of  the  steps  are  cuenca  tiles  with  the 
escutcheon  of  Pope  Leo  X  impressed  on  their  surfaces.  His  arms 
were  those  of  the  Medici  family,  represented  on  the  tiles  as  six 
black  balls  topped  by  a  larger  blue  one  on  a  gold-lustre  back- 
ground. The  shield,  of  Italian  shape,  is  insigncd  with  the  papal 
tiara  and  the  crossed  keys  of  Saint  Peter.  Many  tiles  of  the  same 
pattern,  dating  between  the  years  of  Pope  Leo's  supremacy 
(1513-21),  have  been  found  in  the  Castel  Sant'Angclo  in  Rome, 
along  with  others  bearing  the  arms  of  Lorenzo  Pucci,  who  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalate  in  1513. 

The  altar  frontal  is  composed  of  blue  and  lustre  cuenca  tiles, 
their  surfaces  impressed  with  an  intaglio  design  of  a  classic  rosette 
enclosed  by  octagonal  mouldings  of  acanthus  leaves  and  beading. 
Tiles  similarly  ornamented  but  glazed  in  ii.uiacolours  are  set  in 
the  divided  altar  rail.  An  attractive  and  rare  Gothic  design  among 
these  cuenca  tiles  is  a  thorny  rose  vine,  its  green  leaver  and  brown 
stems  intertwined  around  a  blue  stripe.  The  same  pattern  occurs 
also  in  Portugal  on  Spanish  tiles  exported  by  two  contempor- 


aries of  Niculoso,  the  tile  makers  Fernan  Martinez  Guijarro  and 
his  son,  Pedro  de  1  Icrrcra,  as  part  of  the  azulejos  de  labores  pur- 
chased in  1502  and  [503  by  residents  of  Coimbra  and  Lisbon.* 
Because  each  potter  ot  Seville  had  his  own  intaglio  moulds  for 
stamping  tiles  ot  this  kind,  which  were  designed  by  himself  and 
restricted  for  use  in  his  workshop,  it  would  seem  more  probable 
that  the  Martinez  Guijarro  factory,  rather  than  Niculoso, 
furnished  all  cuenca  tiles  for  the  Tcntudia  sanctuary. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Italian-born  potter  ever  produced 
atenca  tiles  in  his  workshop,  since  his  early  training  had  been  in 
maiolica  painting  and  since  all  his  signed  work  is  painted  in  the 
Italian  manner.  Presumably  by  his  hand  are  the  painted  tiles  on 
both  sides  of  the  altar  steps  (No.  10);  their  repeat  pattern  of 
octagonal  coffers  alternating  with  small  squares  was  based  on  an 
architectural  design  for  an  Italian  Renaissance  ceiling.  The 
octagons,  edged  with  classical  mouldings,  are  decorated  with  a 
criss-cross  pattern  of  acanthacized  foliage,  while  each  square  is 
tilled  with  a  leafy  rosette.  There  is  great  similarity  between  them 
and  Facnza  pavement  tiles  of  the  same  period,  such  as  those  in  the 
churches  of  San  Pctronio  at  Bologna,  Santa  Maria  di  Castcllo  at 
Genoa,  and  San  Scbastiano  at  Venice. 

The  tile  rctablos  and  altars  of  the  lateral  chapels  dedicar  d  to 
Saint  James,  on  the  Gospel  side  (No.  1 1),  and  Saint  August  ie,  on 
the  Epistle  side  (No.  12),  display  a  style  of  Renaissance  ^cc  ration 
current  some  fifty  years  after  Niculoso  had  finished  his  retablo  for 
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io.  Chancel  steps  (detail). 
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i  Tentudia,  and  long  after  his  death  in  1529.  Two  all-over  patterns 
on  tiles  covering  Pelayo  Perez  Correa's  tomb  (No.  2)  and  the  side 
altars  (Nos.  11,  12  and  14)  have  their  exact  counterparts  in  the 
capilla  mayor  of  the  Convent  Church  of  Santa  Clara,  Seville,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Bartolome,  Carmona,  and  elsewhere.  Like- 
wise, tiles  on  the  altar  steps  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  James,  decor- 
ated with  fish-tailed  birds  and  bunches  of  fruit,  are  duplicated  in 
Santa  Clara.  Fortunately,  the  panels  in  the  Sevillian  convent  are 
dated  1575,  and  those  in  Carmona,  1577,  thereby  giving  us  the 
approximate  year  for  the  side  chapels  at  Tentudia. 

A  monogram,  A°L,  marking  one  of  the  Santa  Clara  panels  has 
led  to  attributing  the  wall  panels  in  the  church  presbytery  to  the 
tile  maker  Alonso  Garcia.10  Whether  or  not  we  accept  the 
attribution  of  tiles  so  designated,  as  well  as  others  in  Santa  Clara 
Convent,  to  Alonso  Garcia  we  can  at  least  agree  that  the  tiles  on 
the  Tentudia  altar  frontals  and  the  tomb  were  painted  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  man.  A  pretty  chain-and-rosette  pattern 
I  borders  the  frontals,  at  the  same  time  surrounding  an  area 
I  decorated  with  a  repeat  pattern  of  textile-like  quality  drawn  in 
black  outline,  in  which  vegetal  forms  of  green,  yellow,  white  and 
I  tawny  orange  rest  on  a  dark  blue  ground.  Tiles  of  another  all-over 
I  pattern  (No.  14)  cover  the  ends  of  the  altars,  the  steps,  and  the 
base  of  the  tomb.  A  network  of  small  white  blossoms  and  leaves, 
repeated  vertically  and  horizontally,  is  outlined  in  black,  and  the 
individual  units  arc  set  on  alternating  grounds  of  blue,  green,  or 
orange.  Centred  in  the  altar  that  stands  before  the  retablo  of  Saint 
James  is  a  small  panel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  represented 
as  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child.  A  corresponding  panel  in  the 
altar  of  Saint  Augustine  depicts  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria 
(No.  13)  crowned  as  a  princess,  holding  the  sword  of  her 
martyrdom  and  the  palm.  Behind  her  lies  the  spiked  wheel  whose 
torture  she  escaped,  and  at  her  feet,  the  head  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
mums, her  persecutor. 

A  date  in  the  1570's  and  the  existence  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  Augustine  fit  precisely  with  events  that  occurred  at  Ten- 
tudia. During  December  of  1566,  the  Augustinian  monks  who 
lived  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Marcos,  Leon,  a  community 
affiliated  with  the  Order  of  Santiago,  transferred  themselves  to 
Tentudia  while  extensive  renovations  were  being  made  in  their 
mother  house.  For  fourteen  years  they  lived  in  this  remote  and 
solitary  refuge  before  moving  on  in  1580  to  Merida."  What 
would  be  more  probable  than  their  erecting  an  altar  to  their 
patron  saint,  and  another  to  Santiago;  At  this  time,  Seville  could 
boast  of  a  talented  group  of  tile  makers  who  painted  in  the 
'pisano',  or  Italian  manner,  any  one  of  whom  the  monks  might 
have  called  upon  with  confidence  to  till  their  commission.  Be- 
sides Alonso  Garcia,  there  were  Roque  Hernandez  and  Cristobal 
de  Augusta,  related  by  marriage  and  closely  associated  in  their 
work,  who  have  begun  to  emerge  as  entities  since  the  recent 
attempts  to  identify  their  picture  panels.1-  The  latter  two  Scvil- 
lians  and  the  Italo-Flemish  tile  decorator,  Francisco  Andries,  who 
taught  his  art  to  Roque  Hernandez,  all  specialized  in  painting  vast 
pictorial  compositions.  Active  along  the  same  line  were  the 
Genoese  tile  decorators,  Antonio  and  Bartolome  Zambarino 
from  Albissola,  whose  works  still  remain  unrecognized. 

Lacking  documentary  evidence,  no  one  can  name  positively 
the  painter  of  the  animated,  life-sized  Santiago.  Clad  in  armour, 
his  cloak  whipping  in  the  wind  and  his  sword  held  high,  the 
Moor  Slayer  rides  a  white  charger  over  the  dismembered  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  Despite  a  gaping  hole  in  the  lower  right  of  the 
retablo,  the  tile  picture  still  arouses  admiration  fof  "he  skill  shown 
by  the  designer  in  composing  this  large  scene.  1  he  [  'iiel  of  Saint 
Augustine,  of  the  same  size,  depicts  the  Doctor  of  the  Church  in 
bishop's  vestments,  mitred  and  balancing  a  crosier  against  his  arm. 


11.  Altar  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  James.  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de  Ten- 
tudia. 


Standing  between  two  trees  that  arc  dwarfed  by  his  height,  he 
holds  a  pen  and  the  model  of  a  church.  The  borders  of  Renais- 
sance foliage  scrolls,  the  same  framing  both  altarpieccs,  were  not 
necessarily  by  the  hand  of  the  tile  maker  who  painted  the  scenes. 
The  designs  are,  in  fact,  more  closely  related  to  the  all-over 
patterns  on  tiles  covering  the  chapel  altars  and  the  founder's 
tomb. 

Knowing  the  methods  that  Sevillian  tile  decorators  customarily 
employed  in  creating  such  pictures,  we  may  assume  that  the  re- 
presentations of  Saint  James  and  Saint  Augustine  were  based  on 
woodcuts  or  book  illustrations.  No  exact  sources  for  them  have 
yet  been  found,  although  certain  illustrated  title  pages  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  suggest  that  a 
sixteenth-century  edition  may  have  furnished  the  model  or  the 
altarpiece  of  Saint  James,  and  similarly,  an  engraved  title  >agc  of 
Saint  Augustine's  Meditations  may  have  served  as  a  guid  for  his 
retablo  portrait.  The  Notes  to  this  article  are  on  the  following  page. 
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13-      nt  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  Tile  panel  from  the  altar  frontal. 


NOTES 

1  Covarsi,  Adelardo.  Extremadura  artlslica.  Los  monumentos  historico-arttsticos  de  la 
provincia  de  Badajoz.  In  Revista  del  Centra  de  estudios  extretnenos.  1933.  v.  7,  no.  1 ,  pp. 
28-35;  Casquete  Hernando,  Antonio.  Tentudla.  In  Archive  hispalense.  Scvilla,  1948. 
2.  ep.  v.  9,  no.  27-32,  pp.  (27i)-275;  A.  H.  Los  dos  sepulcros  de  Pelay  Correct.  In 
Archivo  hispalense.  Sevilla,  1955.  2.  ep.  v.  23,  no.  74,  pp.  (23i)-236;  Melida,  Josd  R. 
Provincia  de  Badajoz  {1907-igio).  (Madrid,  1926)  v.  2,  pp.  41 1-412;  Uadajoz  (Pro- 
vince). Junta  provincial  del  turismo.  Calera  de  Lein  y  Monaslerio  de  Tentlidm 
(Barcelona,  194-?) 

2  To  reach  the  monastery  one  must  make  the  difficult  ascent  on  horse  or  mulebacll 
and  it  was  under  such  conditions  in  1959  that  Dr.  Alberto  Palau,  of  Sevilla,  made 
the  photographs  illustrating  this  article. 

3  The  measurements  of  the  altarpiecc  have  been  given  as  3.40  metres  by  2.65 
metres,  or  approximately  1 1  feet  high  by  6\  feet  wide  (Melida.  p.  414). 

4  Melida  (p.  414)  stated  incorrectly  that  the  panel  at  the  lower  right  was  signed  by 
J.  Riero,  as  though  he  were  an  assistant  to  Niculoso. 

5  Document  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Protocolos  de  Sevilla,  edited  by  Jose 
Hernandez  Diaz.  Sevilla.  University.  Laboratorio  de  arte.  Documentos  para  la 
historia  del  arte  en  Andaluda.  Sevilla,  1930.  v.  2,  pp.  [21-122, 

6  Morgado  quoted  in  Gestoso  y  Perez,  Jose.  Historia  de  los  barros  vidriados  sevillanos. 
Sevilla,  1903.  p.  210;  Casquete  Hernando,  p.  273. 

7  Melida  (p.  414)  listed  erroneously  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  Tentudia  rctablo. 

8  A  line  over  the  letter  T  may  indicate  the  contraction  of  a  longer  name,  SU(  h  .is 
Ribero,  Rivero,  or  some  other. 

'  Gestoso.  pp.  263-267,  382. 

10  Sancho  Corbacho,  Antonio.  La  cerdtnica  andalnza;  azulejos  sevillanos  del  siglo 
XVI.  Sevilla,  1948.  pp.  13-22. 

11  Ponz,  Antonio.  Viage  de Espaiia.  Madrid,  1787.  v.  1 1,  p.  251. 

12Santos  Simoes,  J.  M.  dos.  Frontales  de  altar  de  azulejo  en  la  mezqnita  catedral  de 
Cordoba.  In  Archivo  espanol  de  arte.  Madrid,  1959.  v.  32,  no.  125,  pp.  49-57  (for  Roque 
Hernandez);  Frothingham,  A.  W.  Tile  pictures  by  (Cristobal  de  Augusta.  In  'Faenza'; 
bollettino  del  Museo  internazionale  delle  ceramiche.  Faenza,  1961 .  fasc.  3,  pp.  5  i-sX. 


14.  Decorative  Tiles.  Detail  of  altar. 
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I.  Claude  Monet.  Water  Lilies  (c  1918),  signed,  59A  79  inches  (151  200  cm.).  Ex  the  Larry  Aldrich 
Collection.  Dollars  137,500  (Parke-Bernet :  total  of  sale,  dollars  1,121,300).  2.  Bregnet  No.  3749,  a  silver 
Pendule  de  Voyage  with  calendar  and  equation  work,  ]  j  repeating  and  alarm  (sold  to  Sir  Charles 
Cockerill  on  6  August,  1828,  for  francs  5750).  £12,000  (Sotheby's).  3-  Gold  and  enamel  watch,  signed 
Louis  de  Lamare  a  Paris,  No.  413,  Paris  1771.  £787  (Christie's).  4.  The  marriage  bed  of  Napoleon  I  and 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  74  inches  long,  56  inches  wide  Ex  Rene  Fribourg  Collection  (Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art).  £3,800  (Sotheby's:  total  of  sale  £225,706;  |.  George  III  Jewish  Sabbath-lamp,  by 
Hester  Bateman,  35I  inches  high,  1781.  £1,700  (Christie's). 
£l  =  2  80  dollars. 


International 
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6.  Pablo  Picasso.  Femme  nue  assise,  28§  X  23J  inches  (73  >  60  cm.).  Ex  Larry  Aldrich  Collection. 
Dollars  100,000  (Parke-Bernet).  7.  H.  Fantin-Latour.  Zinnias,  signed  and  dated  '91,  19^  <  235  inches 
(49 '5  >'  59 '5  cm.)  ^15,000  (Morrison,  McChlery,  Glasgow:  another  work  by  Fantin-Latour,  Bouquet 
de  Roses  Variees,  in  the  same  sale  secured  .£17,500).  8.  Chelsea  pineapple  tureen  and  cover,  8  inches  high, 
red  anchor  mark.  ^1,050  (Christie's).  9.  Louis  XV  poudreuse  in  coloured  marquetry,  32A  inches 
wide  X  29  inches  high.  Ex  Rene  Fribourg  Collection.  .£16,000  (Sotheby's).  10.  Wax  modello,  by 
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14 


Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi  (see  77if  Connoisseur,  December,  1961),  for  a  portrait  medallion  of  Louis  XIV.  £2,625  (Christie's).  II.  Queen  Anne  New 
England  carved  walnut  block-front  lowboy,  a  raru>  of  the  block-front  school,  31  inches  high,  33-i  inches  long.  Ex  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  C. 
Hallam  Keep.  Dollars  24,000  (Parke-Bernet).  12.  Pablo  Picasso.  Portrait  de  la  soeur  du  peintre  (1901),  panel,  signed  (verso,  a  pencil  sketch  with  f..  .res  of 
nuns),  14  x  8J  inches  (35  5  x  22  2  cm.).  Ex  Henry  ZfcUM  Inundation.  £32,000  (Sotheby's).  13.  Raphael.  The  Entombment,  pen  and  ink,  inscr  ed  in  a 
16th-century  hand  R.V.  (verso,  pen  and  ink  A  Man  lower**  <  shrouded  figure  beside  two  others),  8*  X  12J  inches  (207  X  313  mm.).  £27,000  (S<  heby's). 
14.  B.  C.  Koekkoek.  Winter,  signed  and  dated  1846,  26J     35  inches.  £2,900  (Henry  Spencer).  £1  =  2- bo  dollars. 
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John  Skelton: 

A  sculptor's  drawings 


KENNETH  BAYNES 


JOHN  SKELTON  is  a  sculptor,  lcttercuttcr  and  metal- 
worker living  in  Sussex.  Born  in  1923,  he  studied  architecture 
and  carving  at  Coventry  School  of  Art;  a  nephew  of  Eric  Gill, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  and  absorbed  the  humanity  and 
earthiness  of  his  view  of  art.  But  Skelton,  to  use  his  own  words, 
has  developed  sideways  from  Gill,  trying  to  keep  those  parts  of 
Gill's  philosophy  and  style  that  would  live  on,  while  abandoning 
those  which  subsequent  events  have  made  archaic. 

A  key  belief  in  Gill's  philosophy,  one  that  Skelton  has  absorbed 
and  lives  by,  is  the  idea  of  art  as  a  part  of  everyday  life,  an  essen- 
tial element  in  everybody's  experience.  In  a  period  obsessed  by 
easel  painting  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  right  criteria  to 
apply  to  an  artist  craftsman  like  Skelton,  but  the  answer  lies  in 
architecture — in  the  relationship  that  exists  between  men,  their 
surroundings  and  the  things  they  use.  Skelton  does  not  like  to 
think  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  without  also  thinking  of  a 
purpose  and  place  for  it.  The  work  grows  out  of  its  purpose,  ii  is 
not  allowed  to  be  'a  little  bit  of  art'  grafted  on  at  the  last  moment. 
In  part,  this  attitude  accounts  for  a  wide  stylistic  variety  in  what 
Skelton  does,  just  as  it  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  mediums  in 
which  he  works  and  his  tremendous  craftsman's  interest  in  just 
how  a  thing  can  best  be  made. 

Although  he  is  a  prolific  and  successful  artist,  Skelton's  way  of 
working  does  not  fit  in  easily  with  the  conventional  gallery  ex- 
hibition. Most  of  his  sculpture  is  commissioned  and  goes  straight 
to  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed.  However,  some  time  ago 
Skelton  decided  to  have  an  exhibition,  and  this  took  place  at 
Chichester,  Sussex,  in  the  Summer  of  last  year.  The  four  draw- 
ings shown  here  result  from  the  stimulus  of  this  exhibition,  which 
led  Skelton  to  produce  the  piece  of  sculpture  for  which  they  are 
either  direct  or  indirect  studies. 

I  [e  had  foi  years  been  fascinated  by  the  Villcndorf  Venus,  that 
incredibly  early  archetypal  mother  symbol  of  fertility  shaped 
like  a  bursting  fig,  the  power  of  which  lies  somewhere  in  all  of  us. 
I  [e  wanted* to  make  a  carving  that  would  sum  up  the  essence  of 
pregnant  form.  Starting  from  the  direct  visual  experience  of  an 
expectant  woman,  he  began  a  series  of  drawings  which  move 
gradually  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  realistic  to 
the  abstract,  until  they  arrive  at  a  point  where  a  valid  symbol  for 
th  r-  pregnancy  and  fruitfulness  of  the  natural  world  is  conceived. 
Tl    '->cntclic  marble  sculpture  is  now  finished,  but  the  drawings 


arc  fine  enough  to  stand  independently.  They  form  a  very  inter- 
esting object  lesson  in  the  kind  of  values  that  make  drawings  of 
the  nude  good  or  bad.  One  of  the  most  destructive  aesthetic 
myths  is  that  which  says  the  nude  is  purely  a  supreme  exercise  in 
draughtsmanship,  a  technical  test  removed  from  the  erotic, 
tender  and  frightening  associations  of  the  living  body.  This 
myth  which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  accepted  as  true  in  art 
schools,  belies  the  history  of  painting  and  produces  work  which 
is  both  tawdry  and  irrelevant.  In  assessing  the  drawings  of  John 
Skelton  it  is  very  important  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  arc  a 
test  of  academic  skill  and  instead  to  see  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  mainstream  of  European  tradition  in  which  the  nude  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  communicating  the  deepest  moving  forces  of 
existence. 

In  his  book  on  the  nude,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  quotes  William 
Blake:  'All  Forms  are  Perfect  in  the  Poet's  Mind  but  these  are  not 
Abstracted  or  compounded  from  Nature,  but  are  from  the 
Imagination'.  The  nude  is  not  primarily  a  copy,  but  an  ideal.  Not 
necessarily  a  figure  based  on  some  hypothetical  set  of  perfect 
proportions,  but  an  ideal  in  relation  to  the  particular  artist's 
vision  and  insight,  a  summary  of  his  view  of  himself  and  us. 
Henry  Moore's  huge  figures  of  reclining  women,  for  example, 
are  a  fusion  of  the  shapes  of  the  earth  with  the  shapes  of  our  own 
bodies,  an  affirmation  of  our  ancestry  and  of  our  relationship 
with  nature.  Modigliani's  erotic  gold  pink  girls  arc  an  expres- 
sion of  the  felicity  of  physical  love  and  their  poignant  distorted 
curves  suggest  the  core  of  spirituality  that  can  be  found  in  the 
physical.  The  ubiquity  of  the  nude  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
part  of  the  humanist,  man-centred,  feeling  of  the  time.  In  all 
these,  just  as  in  the  work  of  John  Skelton,  the  nude  is  very  much 
more  than  a  mere  test  of  skill,  a  piece  of  tricky  sleight-of-hand;  it 
is  used  for  all  its  associations,  all  its  undertones  of  life  and  death, 
not  in  spite  of  them. 


1.  Glutens  Maximus  (1962).  Charcoal  pencil  on  Ingres  paper,  17      21  inches. 

2.  Seated  Nude  (1963).  Charcoal  pencil  on  cartridge,  21  ■  17  inches. 

3.  Kneeling  Nude  (1962).  Black  wax  (heelball)  and  chalk  on  strawboard, 
22 J  X  I5i  inches. 

4.  Abstract  Form.  Pencil  on  cartridge.  15     20  inches. 
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The  Art  Market 


Sale  Room  Catalogues 

THE  primary  function  of  an  auctioneer  in 
the  art  market  is  to  act  as  a  broker  between 
buyer  and  seller;  the  sale  rooms  being  a  market 
place  for  the  efficient  exchange  of  art  objects  on 
a  large  scale.  The  relatively  short  time  the  goods 
spend  in  the  'rooms'  enables  the  auctioneer  to 
work  on  a  smaller  gross  margin  than  would  be 
possible  for  the  dealer.  Yet  anything  that  would 
contribute  to  the  provision  of  a  more  efficient 
service  by  the  auctioneer  should  be  worth  exam- 
ining. And,  of  course,  the  continued  prosperity 
of  any  business  depends  on  the  rate  of  innovation, 
publicity  only  helps,  it  docs  not  assure  success. 

Except,  for  example,  where  books  are  con- 
cerned, many  catalogues  from  art  auction  rooms 
are  silent  on  the  matter  of  damage  or  restoration, 
although  an  object  may  be  minutely  described 
in  every  other  particular.  This  can  give  rise  to 
absurd  situations:  an  imperfection  showing 
prominently  in  a  catalogue  illustration  yet  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  description.  A  potential 
purchaser,  unable  to  view  the  lot,  will  ask  the 
auctioneer  for  further  details  and  advice.  Surely 
in  these  hurried  days,  this  is  in  inefficient  way  of 
seeking  information  which  could  easily  have 
been  given  in  the  catalogue  originally,  and 
which  if  included  might  also  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  serious  enquiries  received? 

That  the  need  for  improvement  has  already 
been  felt  can  be  seen  from  an  explicit  reference 
in  a  recent  catalogue.  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
general  change,  not  even  for  important  items  or 
collections.  Also  in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  as 
well  as  of  the  potential  growth  in  demand,  the 
practice  of  printing  estimated  sale  prices  could 
well  become  more  widespread. 

Price  Differences 

AS  it  is  not  always  possible  directly  to  compare- 
prices  obtained  at  different  auction  rooms,  it  was 
unusually  interesting  to  note  recently  that  two 
casts  of  the  sculpture  Nil  Assis  (Olga)  by  Henri 
Matisse  were  sold  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  A  private  collector  paid  Si 3,000  for  one 
at  Parke-Bernet,  while  the  other  sold  for  £2,800 
at  Sotheby's.  It  would  not  be  right  to  read  too 
much  into  this,  for  demand  at  any  given  moment 
or  place,  is  the  final  arbiter  of  price. 

Collectors  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate that  when  paintings  come  on  to  the  market 
their  value  may  depend  as  much  on  the  subje~f 
as  on  the  artist.  At  Christie's,  for  example,  two 
seascapes  by  Charles  Brooking,  both  signed  and 
of  approximately  the  same  size  (14  X  21  in.) 
and  quality,  made  respectively  £5,460  and 
£525.  The  former  showed  an  attractively  peace- 


ful scene,  and  the  latter  a  dismasted  ship  being 
driven  on  to  rocks  by  a  storm. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain 

CHELSEA  tea  and  coffee  service,  moulded  pine- 
apple scales,  painted  fruit,  insects,  etc.  (gold 
anchor  marks,  30  pieces  £2,415  Christie's). 
Meissen  porcelain  and  Louis  XVI  ormolu  pot 
pourri  vase,  lemon  flanked  by  2  blue  tits  (width 
7  in.  £2,730  Christie's).  Chelsea  white  figure  of 
Pu-Tai,  seated  (height  6  in.,  triangle  period, 
£462  Christie's).  Savonna  faience  figures,  4 
seasons,  coloured  (12  in.,  four  £682  Christie's). 
Chelsea  fable  dish,  Warren  Hastings  pattern 
(17  in.,  painter  O'Neale,  red  anchor  mark,  £580 
Sotheby's).  Mennecy  figures  of  Chinaman  and 
woman,  seated  before  tree  stumps,  outstretched 
arms,  robes  painted  in  Kakiemon  style  (height 
6  in.  one  with  blue  D.V.  mark,  pair  £1,680 
Christie's).  Chelsea  dish,  vine,  fig,  etc.  leaves 
in  relief,  coloured  (15!  in.,  red  anchor  mark, 
£735  Christie's).  Worcester  tea  service,  blue 
scale  ground,  birds,  etc.  in  gilt  edged  white 
reserves  (Dr.  Wall  period,  blue  square  mark,  32 
pieces  £1,000  Morrison,  McChlery). 

Recent  Art 

NICOLAS  DE  STAEL:  The  Storm,  c.  1946-7 
(>i  {  ■  35 1  in.,  $25,000  Parke-Bernet).  Paul 
Gauguin:  The  Washerwomen,  2  Breton  girls, 
c.  1894  (35  x  28j  in.,  initialed,  $110,000  Parke- 
Bernet).  Paul  Cezanne:  Les  Baigneurs  au  RepOS, 
1875-6  (15  >  18  in.,  £41,500  Sotheby's). 
Alfred  Sisley:  Lady's  Cove,  Langland  Bay — Le 
Matin  (25  J  X  3 1|  in.,  signed,  dated '97,  £19,000 
Sotheby's).  Claude  Monet:  Water  lilies,  c.  1918 
(594  /  79  >n>  stamped  signature,  $137,500 
Parke-Bernet).  Cainille  Pissarro:  Les  Peupliers — 
apres-midi  a  Eragny  (28J  X  36 J  in.,  signed, 
dated  '99,  £25,000  Sotheby's).  Paul  Signac: 
Gardens  at  St.  Tropez  (25$  X  31$  in.,  signed, 
dated  1909,  $43,000  Parke-Bernet).  Maurice 
Utrillo:  Vuedc  Stains — dans  le  Banlieue  de  Paris, 
c.  1909  (19J  X  28J  in.,  panel,  signed,  £15,000 
Sotheby's).  Marc  Chagall:  Homage  a  Paris: 
Notre  Dame  (30  X  39^  in.,  signed,  dated  1953-4, 
$52,500  Parke-Bernet).  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir: 
La  Femme  au  Manchon  (18^  x  11  in.,  pencil 
and  sepia  ink  drawing,  initial,  £5,200  Sothe- 
by's). Edouard  Vuillard:  Self-portrait,  full 
length  (30^  X  19J  in.,  stamped  signature,  no. 
'371',  $57,500  Parke-Bernet).  Pablo  Picasso:  La 
Toilette,  1922  (8f  x  6+ in.,  £13,000  Sotheby's). 
Pier  Bonnard:  Femme  aux  mimcuses  (19  x 
24]  i.  signed,  $55,000  Parke-Bernet).  Henri 
Rousseau:  L.>  Sainte  Famille,  1905  (35  x  25  in., 
£7,000  Sotheby's).  Willem  de  Kooning:  Two 


standing  women  (29^  X  26^  in.,  board,  signed, 
$27,000  Parke-Bernet).  Edgar  Degas:  La  Grande 
Arabesque  Troisieme  Temps,  Deuxieme  etat 
(Height  25  in.,  bronze,  £4,500  Morrison 
McChlery).  Ernst  Barlach:  Singender  Mann, 
1930  (height  19!  in.,  bronze,  signed,  stamped 
'H.  Noack,  Berlin,  Friednau',  £3,600  Sotheby's). 

Furniture  and  Clocks 

THOMAS  SHERATON  folding  mahogany 
library  steps,  case  as  a  table,  upper  flight  with 
mahogany  and  brass  rail,  reading  slide  (57  x 
29  X  33  in.  closed,  steps  69  in.,  £950  Sotheby's). 
George  II  'cockfighting'  chair,  [8th  tent,  dark 
green  leather,  cabriole  legs,  bowed  'gate'  stret- 
cher (£700,  Sotheby's).  Carved  walnut  wing 
armchair,  Chippendale  frame  and  arm  rolls, 
Queen  Anne  cabriole  legs,  drake  feet  (attrib. 
Wm.  Savery,  Philadelphia,  [ 8th  cent.,  $15,000 
Parke-Bernet).  George  II  library  globes,  on  r> 
carved  and  gilt-gesso  cabriole  legs  (diam.  40  in., 
by  J.  Scnex  1737  &  40,  made  Benj.  Martin,  pair 
£2,400  Sotheby's).  George  II  console  tables, 
grotto  form,  shell  and  scroll  supports,  bulrushes 
in  high  relief  (52  X  35  in.,  pair  £1,700  Sothe- 
by's). Thomas  Chippendale  chinoiscric  pier 
glasses,  acanthus  leaves,  central  convex  mirrors, 
Chinese  boy  crests  (in  x  56  in.,  pair£i,250 
Sotheby's).  George  III  serpentine-fronted  maho- 
gany chest  of  drawers,  gilt-metal  rococo  handles 
and  escutcheons  (width  49  in.,  £1,400  Sothe- 
by's). George  II  pier  glasses,  carved  river  gods 
and  dolphins,  crowned  Neptune  heads  (94  x 
50  in.,  pair  £1,500  Sotheby's).  Thomas Tompion 
grande  sonnerie  ebonized  bracket  clock,  un- 
numbered, pierced  repousse1  work,  dial  witli 
adjustment  quadrants  at  spandrels  (height  14^  in., 
signed,  £4,300  Sotheby's).  'Mr.  John  S.md- 
forth's  clock',  astronomical  dials,  etc.,  barometer, 
3-train  musical  movement,  mahogany  case 
(height  103  in.,  £680  Sotheby's).  Musical  man- 
tel clock,  ormolu-mounted  case,  corbel-shaped 
sides,  urn  hnial,  blue  diaper  enamel,  rotating 
wheels,  etc.  (height  28  in.,  late  18th  cent., 
£2,200  Sotheby's).  Matthew  Boulton  gilt-metal 
candelabra,  acanthus  leaf  branches  on  urns 
(height  14  in.,  c.  1767,  pair  £520  Sotheby's). 
Stuart  tortoise-shell  and  ivory  centre  table,  re- 
shaped stretcher  (width  39  in.,  £1,000  Sothe- 
by's). Regency  chinoiscric  black  japanned  side- 
cabinet,  'bamboo'  pilasters,  claw  and  ball  feet 
with  winged  brackets  (92  X  37  X  21  in.,  from 
Brighton  Pavilion,  £2,300  Sotheby's).  William 
Kent  mahogany  bookcase,  pediment  ornice, 
composite  columns,  applied  carved  m  >ks,  etc. 
(108  X  99  in.  wide,  £900  Sotheby's  — David 
Coombs. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


'She  Walks  in  Splendor'  :  Mrs.  Webster  Plass 
and  the  British  Museum  :  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili 


A NOTABLE  exhibition  of  costumes  was 
staged  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
last  October  and  November.  Dresses  may  be 
arranged,  writes  J.  L.  Nevinson,  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  costume,  or  to  display  the  annual  se- 
quence of  fashion,  but  in  Boston  the  intention 
was,  as  the  title  implies,  to  show  dresses  as  Art. 
The  Textile  Department  originally  selected  cos- 
tumes as  examples  of  the  use  of  woven  or 
printed  fabrics  and  embroidery.  The  addition  of 
the  McCormick  Collection  changed  this  orient- 
ation, but  the  wide  dating  of  the  textile  specialist 
(1575-1610,  1775-1800,  1885-90)  was  retained, 
and  costumes  have  been  completed  or  restored 
to  enhance  their  artistic  effect. 

About  80  dresses  were  mounted  on  dummies 
with  heads,  and  there  were,  besides,  many  parts 
of  dresses,  jackets,  gloves,  head-gear,  shoes, 
stockings  and  accessories,  as  well  as  prints  and 
fashion  plates.  The  emphasis  on  splendour  made 
the  choice  of  French  dresses  inevitable;  a  robe 
battante  of  1725-35  in  blue  and  silver  lampas  was 
far  more  elegant  than  the  overtrimmed  court 
gowns  with  side-hoops.  And  a  striped  red  and 
yellow  walking  dress  (1775)  with  a  huge  recon- 
structed hat  made  the  greatest  impact. 

American  ladies  in  the  nineteenth  century 
bought  in  Paris  such  startling  dresses  as  one  of 
white  satin  embroidered  with  ears  of  wheat  in 
gold  wire  (early  i82o's),  a  crinoline  dress  in 
scarlet  and  white  (Mme  Roger,  about  i860),  or  a 
creation  in  gold  and  white  velvet  and  taffeta  (C. 
F.  Worth,  early  1880's). 

In  the  twentieth-century  section  the  eye  was 
caught  by  a  Molyneux  dress  of  1926,  black  silk 
crepe  brocaded  with  gold,  the  cape  lined  with 
pink.  Fashion  historians  would  find  it  hard  to 
date  a  Lanvin  green  crepe  sash  dress  with  a 
harem  skirt  (1935/6)  or  an  American  dress  (about 
1943)  of  white  rayon  crepe  with  silver  and  gilt 
chevron  bands  inspired  by  a  Cretan  statuette. 
The  historians,  however,  were  consoled  by  see- 
ing a  unique  Spanish  late  sixteenth-century 
bodice  in  silk  damask  with  wide  false  sleeves 
hanging  from  the  shoulder,  which  asked  for  a 
Coello  portrait  to  illustrate  its  style.  The  Mc- 
Cormick Collection  English  woman's  waistcoat 
embroidered  ii  (jold  and  silver  with  a  matching 
coif  and  triangular  piece  had  gained  a  new  look; 
having  lost  its  later  alterations,  it  now  had  the 
long  waist  of  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  its  exceptionally  long  sleeves  came 
down  right  over  the  wrists. 

The  exhibition  was  temporary,  since  curators 
now  realize  that  just  as  they  should  not  wear  the 
same  clothes  for  months  at  a  time,  so  a  dummy 
cannot  wear  the  same  dress  week  in  week  out 
without  getting  the  drooping  sleeves  and  trailing 


skirts  of  a  scarecrow.  The  record  of 'She  Walks 
in  Splendor'  apart  from  living  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  at  Boston,  is  contained  in  a 
detailed  catalogue.  This  has  24  colour  plates  by 
Creative  Photographers  of  Boston — perhaps  the 


Anna  Mahler's  15  foot  high  'Tower  of  Masks'. 
See  'Sculpture  at  California  University'. 


finest  in  quality  ever  seen  in  a  Museum  Exhibi-  V 
tion  publication — and  there  arc  also  half-tone  -i- 
illustrations  of  the  back  view  of  some  of  the  I 
dresses. 

Sculpture  at  California  University 

ENGLISH  friends  of  Anna  Mahler,  daughter  of  j 
the  late  petulant  Viennese  composer-conductor  \ 
Gustav  Mahler,  may  have  lost  touch  witli  her 
during  the  many  years  in  which  she  has  lived  and  'I 
worked  in  America.  I  therefore  illustrate  on  this  I 
page  the  striking  15  foot  'Tower  of  Masks'  1 
which  this  modest  and  very  gifted  sculptress  has  I 
just  completed  for  the  University  of  California,  1 
Los  Angeles. 

Carved  at  her  Beverly  Glen  Studio,  the  forty 
masks  concerned  express,  she  tells  me,  'emotions  | 
typical  of  the  modem  stage'.  This  impressive  ! 
'tower'  which  occupied  Miss  Mahler  for  two  1 
years,  is  in  her  opinion  the  crown  of  her  achieve-  ' 
ment  to  date.  It  has  certainly  earned  her  great 
prestige  in  the  United  States.  Other  examples  of 
her  work  can  be  seen  in  the  patio  of  the  Paul  ' 
Rivas  Gallery  on  La  Ciencgo  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

Ivory  Sistrum  from  Benin 

THE  Department  of  Ethnography  at  the  British 
Museum  has  received  its  most  important  single 
acquisition  for  very  many  years  in  the  form  of  a 
magnificent  ivory  double  gong  or  sistrum  from 
Benin  in  Western  Nigeria.  This  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Margaret  Webster  Plass  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  outstandingly  generous  benefactor  of 
the  Department  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  well-known  collector  of  African  art,  in  1952. 
The  gong  is  the  finest  of  five  known  examples 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  carved  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  kings  of  Benin,  to  be 
struck  with  ivory  wands  in  ceremonies  of  the 
divine  kingship.  It  was  collected  in  1897  by  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  George  LeclercEgerton,  second- 
in-command  of  the  British  Expedition  to  Beiun. 

The  Department  has  also  been  given  an  im- 
portant collection  of  Malay  silver  work  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Satow,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
This  collection  well  illustrates  the  technique  of 
the  Malayan  silversmith  and  the  quality  of  his 
product.  Bowls,  dishes,  and  boxes  are  generally 
made  from  thin  sheet  silver  or  silver  alloy,  sold- 
ered where  necessary  and  decorated  by  the  re- 
pousse technique  supplemented  by  work  with  a 
tracer  and  graver;  i.e.  a  relief  pattern  is  applied 
with  punches,  mainly  from  the  back,  and  finish- 
ed with  punches  and  engraving  tools  on  the 
front.  Belt  buckles  are  generally  of  heavier 
metal,  and  are  sometimes  decorated  with  niello 
(a  form  of  black  and  grey  enamel).  The  patterns 
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Reproduction  from  the  collotype  facsimile  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  Voliphiti,  which 
Eugrammia  Press  of  London  has  published.  See  'Facsimile  of  a  Beautiful  Book'. 


I  .re  generally  floral  or  geometrical,  represcnta- 
I  ion  of  human  or  animal  forms  being  forbidden 
1  ly  Moslem  law.  When  articles  bear  inscriptions 
Irfiese  are  often  in  Malay  written  in  Arabic 
I  haractcrs;  but  meaningless  inscriptions  for  pure- 
I  y  decorative  purposes  are  not  uncommon. 

Wine  :  Ale 

THE  late  Professor  George  Saintsbury  was  not 
[only  a  notable  man  of  letters  but  was  equally  an 
authority  on  the  art  of  good  living.  'If  Claret  is 
the  Queen  of  natural  wines',  he  would  say,  'Bur- 
gundy is  the  King'.  Some  of  us  remember  his 
'Notes  on  a  Cellar-Book'  first  published  in  1920; 
full  on  every  page  with  nostalgic  and  delightful 
anecdote,  sound  information  (with  port:  'a 
slow  sip,  a  rather  larger  and  slightly  less  slow 
one  .  .  .  but  never  a  gulp')  and  amusing  gossip.  All 
this,  written  with  a  relish  which  was  all  his  own, 
has  now,  fortunately  for  the  new  generation, 
been  re-issued  (Macmillan,  London,  1 8s.  net), 
with  a  preface  by  Andrew  Graham  (who  con- 
tributes an  article  on  German  wine  in  this  issue). 
Colonel  Graham  writes,  in  fact,  in  a  remarkably 
similar  style  to  George  Saintsbury.  He,  too, 
enjoys  good  wine,  and  talking  about  it.  And  few 
are  better  qualified  to  write  so  engagingly  about  it. 

From  Macmillans  also  comes  'Drinking  with 
Pepys'  (21/-  net),  a  fascinating  exercise  by  any 
standard,  by  Oscar  Mendelsohn.  The  author's 
affection  for  and  rare  knowledge  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century diarist  has  enabled  him  to  collate 
all  Pepys's  allusions  to  alcohol,  to  possets  and 
syllabubs,  cellarage  and  cooperage  with  erudi- 
tion and  wit.  I  confess  to  a  previous  ignorance  of 
the  beverage  termed  mum.  It  was  a  type  of  strong 
beer,  first  made  in  Germany  at  Brunswick  by 
Christian  Mumm  in  1489.  Its  consumption 
found  great  favour  with  Samuel  Pepys. 

Facsimile  of  a  Beautil  ll  Book 

THE  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  printed  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  Venice  in  1499,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  printed  books  ever  made.  Its 
woodcuts  (of  which  there  arc  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two)  by  an  unknown  master,  are  lively, 
tender,  natural  in  their  drawings,  and  the  classic 
example  of  illustrations  integrated  with  typo- 
graphy. The  last  copy  to  be  sold  fetched  £  1,600 
at  auction. 

The  Eugrammia  Press  of  London,  writes 
Ruari  McLean,  has  just  published  a  collotype 
facsimile  of  the  Hypnerotomachia,  at  sixty  guin- 
eas, in  an  edition  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
copies.  It  is  a  true  facsimile,  in  that  it  faithfully 
copies,  without  retouching,  a  particular  copy  (in 
the  Library  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  copies  in  exist- 
ence). 

In  previous  facsimiles  of  the  Hypnerotomachia 
imperfections  in  both  blocks  and  type  have  been 
retouched,  rendering  the  editions  less  useful  to 
bibliographical  scholars. 

The  reproduction  here  illustrated,  from  phott 
graphs  taken  by  Freeman  of  London,  has  been 
printed  by  Van  Leer  of  Amsterdam  on  Atlas 
mould-made  paper  by  W.  tk  R.  Balston.  The 
handsome  binding  in  red  morocco  is  by  Zaehns- 
dorf  Ltd.,  under  the  direction  of  R.  St  J.  Moody ; 


the  architect  of  the  whole  edition  is  Elwyn 
Blacker.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  pub- 
lication is  a  most  readable  and  fascinating  essay 
on  the  Dream,  the  Dreamer  (the  author,  a  monk 
with  a  chequered  career  called  Colonna,  who 
lived  to  be  ninety-four),  the  Artist  and  the 
Printer,  by  George  Painter,  the  Britisli  Museum 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Incunables  and  authority  on 
Proust.  Mr.  Painter's  essay  has  been  produced  as 
a  separate  booklet,  and  perhaps  Eugrammia  may 
be  persuaded  to  issue  it  by  itself  some  day. 
Altogether  an  admirable  piece  of  publishing. 

The  Georgian  Group  in  1964 

TWO  important  Visits,  to  Italy,  are  planned 
this  year  by  the  Georgian  Group  (2  Chester 
Street,  London,  S.W.i).  Plans  are  firstly  in  hand 
for  a  visit  to  Emilia  (April  18-25)  which  will  be 
likely  to  include  such  buildings  as  the  Teatro 
Farnese,  Parma;  the  Castello,  Torrechiara;  the 
Palazzo  Ducale,  Modena;  the  Palazzo  del  Te, 
Mantova;  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  Sassuola  and  the 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua,  Bologna;  as  well  as  to 
Ravenna  and  its  mosaics.  The  Visit  will  be  based 
on  Modena  which  is  the  most  convenient  start- 
ing point  for  coach  excursions.  The  Visit  will 
begin  with  an  evening  Reunion  in  Modena  on 
Saturday,  April  18,  and  will  end  there  at  about 
19.00  hours  on  Saturday,  April  25. 

If  there  is  a  xurhcient  demand,  there  will  be  a 
further  Visit  to  Villas  of  the  Vcneto  (May  2-1 1). 
The  programme  will  be  drawn  up  on  the  same 
lines  as  before  and  will  include  twelve  Villas  by 
Palladio.  There  will  be  certain  variations,  to  take 
account  of  buildings  which  have  been  restored 
in  recent  years.  The  Visit  will  be  based  on  Padua 
where  there  are  a  number  of  good  hotels.  It  will 
start  with  an  evening  Reunion  in  Padua  on 
Sat  lay.  May  2,  and  will  end  at  about  18.00 
hours  l  Sunday,  May  10,  at  Verona.  Members 
will  have  the  choice  of  staying  at  Verona  for  the 
last  night  or  returning  by  the  coach  to  Padua. 


Old  Water-Colour  Society 

IT  hardly  seems  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Adrian 
Bury,  who  has  been  connected  with  The  Con- 
noisseur for  much  longer  even  than  that,  first 
began  editing  the  annual  Volumes,  obtainable 
by  members  only,  of  The  Old  Water-Colour 
Society's  Club,  The  Volume  has  now  been  pub- 
lished for  forty  years.  Main  features  of  the  latest 
well  produced  and  illustrated  issue  (72  pp.)  are  a 
centenary  article  on  James  Duffield  1  larding 
(1797- 1 863),  'Some  Notable  Watercolours  at 
the  Graves  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield',  a  well-de- 
scrved  tribute  to  Sir  William  Russell-Flint's 
Diploma  Gallery  exhibition  in  1962,  and  an 
appreciation,  by  the  Editor,  of  the  landscapes  of 
Cecil  A.  Hunt,  the  doyen  of  the  Society.  Par- 
ticulars of  membership  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

News  in  Brief 

Society  of  Silver  Collectors  has  arranged  a  number 
of  events  for  members  in  1964,  one  of  which 
(September  26)  is  a  visit  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, when  the  Master  and  Fellows  have 
agreed  to  place  the  College  silver  on  view.  Wine 
Label  Circle  (Hon.  Secretary:  Rev.  E.  W.  Whit- 
worth,  The  Rectory,  Hook  Norton,  Nr.  Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire)  has  published  Vol.  3,  No.  fi 
of  its  enterprising  and  unusually  well  illustrated 
Journal.  This  also  records  the  Circ  le's  gratitude 
to  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  for  allowing  his  collection 
to  be  catalogued  and  photographed  and  for 
subsequently  presenting  a  copy  to  each  member. 

Dr.  Norman  L.  Coldbcrg  (721  Brightwaters 
Boulevard,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida)  is  preparing 
a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  ofjohi  Crome. 
Any  collector,  museum  or  dealer,  ei  hiding 
those  whom  Dr.  Goldberg  visited  in  )6o  and 
1961,  possessing  a  painting  or  drawii  g  by  the 
artist  is  asked  to  communicate  with  him. 
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Books  Reviewed 


COPTIC  SCULPTURE,  300-1300:  By  John 
Beckwith.  (London:  Tiranti,  1963.  30s.  net.) 

THIS  attractive  little  book  offers  almost  150 
excellent  reproductions  of  Coptic  sculpture, 
mainly  in  ivory,  wood,  and  limestone,  with  a 
short  introductory  text  of  some  thirty  pages 
which  provides  a  kind  of  running  commentary 
to  the  plates.  Mr.  Beckwith's  theory  is  that 
Coptic  art  began  as  an  offshoot  of  the  inter- 
national Hellenistic  style  which  was  current  in 
late  antiquity  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  is  merely  an  aspect  of  early  Christian 
art  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other 
Mediterranean  countries;  influences  of  a  more 
exotic  nature,  which  other  scholars  have  found 
particularly  relevant  to  the  formation  of  the 
fully  developed  Coptic  style,  are  explicitly 
denied.  The  main  impulses  came,  first,  from 
Alexandria,  the  centre  of  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt,  and,  after  the  utter  decline  of  that  city, 
from  Constantinople  and  from  the  art  practised 
or  patronised  by  the  imperial  court.  The  con- 
tinuity and  the  gradual  deterioration  and  pro- 
vincialisation  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan  traditions  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  book,  and  are  aptly  and  convincingly 
described  and  illustrated. 

The  first  of  the  two  main  chapters,  'The 
problem  of  Alexandrian  style',  starts  with  a 
brief  survey  of  imperial  sculpture  in  porphyry. 
Whether  or  not  the  porphyry  sculptures  are  of 
Alexandrian  workmanship  remains  an  open 
question;  their  style  certainly  had  some  bearing 
on  later  Coptic  sculpture.  Next,  a  series  of  bone 
and  ivory  carvings  are  discussed,  some  of  them 
found,  or  said  to  have  been  found,  in  Egypt. 
They  vary  widely  among  themselves  in  date, 
style  and  quality,  and  there  is  no  unanimity 
about  the  date  or  place  of  origin  of  the  various 
groups;  some  may  not  be  Egyptian  at  all,  while 
others  might  better  be  called  Alexandrian  and 
not  Coptic.  The  main  objection  to  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  indeed  that  the  term  'Coptic'  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  late  antique  and 
early  Christian  art  in  Egypt;  there  is  no  serious 
attempt  to  define  it  as  a  national  style  antagonis- 
tic to  that  of  Hellenistic  Alexandria,  or,  with 
one  notable  exception,  to  characterise  the  par- 


ticularities of  'Coptic'  iconography.  In  this 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  wooden  lintel  from  the 
Church  of  al-Mo'allaqa  at  Cairo,  singled  out  for 
detailed  treatment,  is  one  of  the  few  truly 
'Coptic'  works  from  the  fourth  or  early  fifth 
century;  the  curious  wood  carving  in  Berlin 
representing  the  capture  of  a  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  'echo  the  declining  standards  of  a 
classical  tradition  remote  from  metropolitan 
impulses' :  though  it  was  allegedly  found  -on 
Egyptian  soil,  it  may  well  be  neither  'Alexan- 
drian' nor  'Coptic'. 

In  spite  of  many  uncertainties  of  date,  the 
second  principal  chapter,  'Coptic  sculpture  up  to 
the  Arab  conquest',  is  much  less  problematical  as 
it  mainly  deals  with  limestone  sculptures  from 
well-known  'Coptic'  sites,  and  with  such  works 
as  are  obviously  related  to  them.  Included  in 
this  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the  ivory  panels 
now  decorating  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Aachen;  Mr.  Beckwith  is  unwilling  to  accept  a 
date  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
recently  re-affirmed  with  new  arguments  by 
H.  Stem  in  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur  (July, 
1963).  Whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  date,  it  appears  that  the  artistic  tradi- 
tions of  Hellenistic  Alexandria  and  Byzantine 
Constantinople  cannot  between  themselves  ac- 
count for  the  specific  character  of  these  works. 

A  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Coptic  sculpture 
after  the  Arab  conquest  concludes  the  book, 
which  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  survey  of  a 
difficult  field  in  which  much  detailed  work 
remains  to  be  done. — Hugo  Buchthal. 

NAVAL  SWORDS  AND  FIREARMS:  By 

Commander  W.  E.  May,  R.N.  and  A.  N. 
Kennard,  F.S.A.  (London:  H.M.S.O.,  1962, 
22  pages;  16  plates;  3  line  illustrations. 
4s.  net.) 

ONE  surprising  fact  that  emerged  from 
Mr.  H.  L.  Blackmore's  British  Military  Firearms 
(London  1 961)  was  that,  where  small-arms  are 
concerned,  the  Royal  Navy  has  nearly  always 
played  the  part  of  poor  relation  to  the  Army. 
For  many  years  the  standard  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  was  to  use  up  old  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  naval  arms,  while  many  weap- 


ons continued  to  be  issued  to  the  Fleet  long  after 
they  had  become  obsolete  for  the  land  service. 
This  same  disparity  has  been  carried  on  into 
modern  literature  on  arms  and  armour,  for 
while  a  great  deal  has  been  published  about  the 
history  of  the  smaller  weapons  of  the  British 
Army  those  used  by  the  Navy  have  been  neglecfl 
ed  almost  completely.  The  one  notable  except- 
ion is  the  late  Captain  H.  T.  A.  Bosanquet's 
The  Naval  Officer's  Sword  (H.M.S.O,  1955),  but 
this  covers  only  part  of  the  field  and,  moreover, 
does  not  include  any  photographs  of  the  weapon 
with  which  it  deals.  The  work  under  review,  as 
the  first  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  personal  arms  used  by  the  British  Navy,  it 
therefore  of  more  importance  than  its  small  size 
would  at  first  suggest.  It  is  also  noteworthy  in 
that  it  has  been  produced  jointly  by  two  national 
museums,  a  form  of  co-operation  that  could  well 
be  extended  into  other  fields. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  In 
the  first,  Commander  W.  E.  May,  1  )cputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  discusses 
the  development  of  edged  weapons.  The  period 
covered  is  a  comparatively  limited  one,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  naval  officers  started  to  adopt  swords  of  a 
distinctive  style,  while  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
use  of  a  uniform  official  pattern  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  century.  Apart  from  a 
brief  introductory  survey  of  the  types  of  sword 
most  favoured  during  the  period  when  officers 
were  allowed  a  free  choice,  this  first  section  of 
the  book  is  therefore  concerned  mainly  with  the 
various  uniform  swords  used  from  about  1 801  — 
the  probable  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  first 
ones — until  the  present  day.  Within  the  limits  of 
space  available  Commander  May's  treatment  of 
his  subject  could  hardly  be  bettered.  All  the 
main  patterns  arc  discussed  and  illustrated  and, 
in  addition,  there  arc  useful  short  sections  on 
presentation  swords,  dirks,  scabbards,  sword- 
belts  and  sword-knots.  The  edged  weapons  used 
by  the  ship's  company — the  boarding-pike  and 
boarding-axe,  and  the  cutlass — are  also  consider- 
ed, though  of  necessity  very  briefly. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Mr.  A.  N. 
Kennard,  Assistant  Master  of  the  Tower  of 
London  Armouries,  deals  with  the  development 
of  Naval  hand-firearms  from  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  until  1864,  the  period 
during  which  distinctive  sea-service  patterns  were 
in  use.  His  task  has  been  a  much  more  difficult 
one  than  Commander  May's,  for  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  the  firearms  used  by 
the  Navy  follow  no  clear-cut  line  of  develop- 
ment with  new  patterns  succeeding  each  other 
at   defmitely   ascertainable   dates.  Small-arms 


Two  Victories  holding  a  garland  framing  a  Tyche. 
Paris,  The  Louvre.  Reduced  from  Plate  94,  Coptic 
Art,  300-1300,  by  John  Beckwith  (see  first  review 
on  this  page). 
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I  »vere  regarded  as  a  very  minor  part  of  a  ship's 
I  irmament  and,  as  already  noted,  the  Navy  was 
n  frequently  supplied  with  arms  that  had  long 

■  since  been  discarded  by  the  land  forces  or  that 

■  were  made  up,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  of 

■  obsolete  parts  held  in  stock  by  the  Board  of 
I  Ordnance.  As  late  as  1851,  for  example,  when 
I  the  Minie  rifle  was  adopted  for  the  British  Army 
[it  was  decided  that  the  Navy  also  should  be 
[provided  with  rifles:  these,  however,  were  not 

new  weapons  but  were  merely  smooth-bore 
f  military  muskets  converted  by  the  simple  ex- 
[  pedient  of  rifling  the  barrels.  The  precise  dating 
[  of  Sea  Service  firearms  is  therefore  often  difficult, 
[  though  the  general  type  can  usually  be  distinguis- 
hed by  such  details  as  brass  mounts  with,  on 
long  arms,  a  flat  butt-plate  adopted  so  that  the 
musket  should  rest  firmly  in  an  arms-rack  de- 
spite the  movement  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Kennard 
provides  an  excellent  general  discussion  of  these 
weapons — including   pistols,    volley-guns  and 
bayonets — and  illustrates  a  representative  series 
drawn  from  the  collection  at  the  Tower  of  London 
Armouries.  On  only  one  small  point  is  it  possib'e 
to  disagree  with  him:  on  p.  17  he  refers  to  the 
musketoon  as  'the  largest  member  of  the  blunder- 
buss family',  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  at 
least  the  term  was  applied  to  a  small  blunderbuss. 

This  book  provides  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  study  of  a  much-neglected  aspect  of  the 
history  of  arms  and  armour  and  it  will  be  in- 
valuable to  all  students  and  collectors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  authors  will  now  turn  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  a  much  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject. — Claude  Blair. 

PATRONS  AND  PAINTERS:  By  Francis 
Haskell.  (London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  £4  4s.) 

IN  these  days  of  restrictive  specialism  authors 
become  more  and  more  perplexed  how  to 
summarize  the  subject  of  their  books  within 
a  short  title.  Mr.  Francis  Haskell  admits  to  being 
a  victim  of  this  perplexity.  A  fairly  lengthy 
sub-title,  'A  Study  in  the  relations  between 
Ita'ian  Art  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  the 
Baroque',  has  had  to  be  expanded  by  an  explan- 
atory Preface.  In  short,  the  author's  geographical 
field  amounts  to  Rome  and  Venice,  and  his 
period  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Roughly  speaking,  Rome  is  covered  by 
the  years  1623  (the  accession  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII)  to  1700  (the  death  of  Innocent  XII),  by 
which  date  the  baroque  was  practically  expended 
there,  whereas  Venice  is  covered  by  the  whole 
eighteenth  century  until  a  time  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Republic  in  1797. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Patrons  and  Painters  is 
a  masterly  work  and  a  monument  of  intensive 
scholarship.  The  bibliography  given  of  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books  -onsulted  is  enough  to 
deter  an  army  of  American  thesis  writers.  A 
great  deal  of  the  material  is  entirely  new.  The 
book  gives  the  best  account  yet  attempted  of 
Italian  baroque  painting  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  commissioned  it  and  paid  for  it. 
Furthermore  the  author's  style  is  crisp  and  lucid, 
enlivened  by  many  succinct  and  caustic  com- 
mentaries upon  the  times.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  book  is  too  long  to  be 


read  from  cover  to  cover  by  any  but  art  histor- 
ians; and  although  it  will  doubtless  be  consulted 
for  many  years  to  come  as  a  definitive  study  it  is 
not  a  systematic  reference  book  like,  say, 
Wittkower's  Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy  or,  as 
one  reviewer  has  stated,  Michaelis's  Ancient 
Marbles  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Patrons  and  Painters  the  customary  emer- 
gence of  the  successful  professional  artist,  who 
was  not  of  the  superlative  calibre  of  a  Bernini  or 
a  Tiepolo,  from  comparative  servility  to  social 
consequence  is  explained  with  great  clarity. 
Whereas  for  example  in  the  1630s  Andrea 
Sacchi  'was  placed  in  Cardinal  Antonio  Bar- 
berini's  household  among  three  slaves,  a  gardener, 
a  dwarf  and  an  old  nurse',  in  later  years  he  is 
shown  moving  in  'the  highest  category  of 
pensioners  with  writers,  poets  and  secretaries'. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  usual  for  a 
religious  order  to  outline  pretty  definitely  what 
it  wanted  an  artist  to  execute;  and  so  eminent  an 
artist  as  Cortona  declined  to  choose  a  subject 
even  for  a  secular  patron.  But  what  this  remark- 
able book  chiefly  reveals  is  the  part  which  the 
enlightened  patron  played  in  the  development  of 
Italian  art.  The  Barberini  family  literally  dictated 
the  style  current  in  Rome  for  a  century.  The 
influence  of  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  on  Poussin, 
Carlo  Lodoli  on  Venetian  architecture,  Farsctti  on 
Venetian  sculpture,  Algarotti  on  Tiepolo  and 
even  the  Englishman  Consul  Smith  on  Canaletto 
is  demonstrated  as  never  before. 

Mr.  Haskell's  'King  Charles's  head',  namely 
his  conviction  that  the  Jesuits,  Oratorians  and 
Thea tines  did  not  foster  the  Baroque  nor  have 
pronounced  tastes  of  their  own,  is  not  made 
convincing  by  his  own  conclusions.  These 
Religious  Orders  may  not  have  evolved  the 
baroque  style  but  they  certainly  made  positive- 
use  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  religious  propaganda. 
The  churches  their  benefactors  created  for  them 
strongly  testify  as  much.  Mr.  Haskell  reluctantly 
admits  it  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  chapter  on 
the  Religious  Orders  where  he  writes:  'the 
powerfully  illusionistic  art  that  they  [the 
Jesuits]  fostered  in  S.  Andrea  al  Quirinale,  the 
Gcsu  and  above  all  S.  Ignazio  long  after  such 
decoration  had  vanished  elsewhere  was  prompt- 
ed by  just  such  considerations',  that  is  to  say,  to 
stress  'the  doctrinal  elements  of  their  beliefs'. 
Elsewhere  he  himself  points  out  how  at  the 
Oratorio  Borromini  was  able  to  interpret  the 
'particular  strain  of  Counter  Reformation 
sensibility,  tormented,  attenuated  yet  sensuously 
appealing  that  was  the  special  contribution  of 
the  Oratorians 

Mr.  Haskell's  disapproval  of  the  frivolity  of 
the  Venetian  aristocracy  is  likewise  tempered  by 
his  own  admission  that  they  were  cultured,  easy- 
going, liberal-minded  and  by  no  means  oppres- 
sive. Their  pretensions  to  Augustan  lineage,  their 
emphasis  upon  armorial  blazonry  and  their 
craving  for  family  apotheosis  may  strike  us 
today  as  unreal,  retrogressive  and  a  trifle  absurd. 
Nevertheless  the  proof  of  every  pudding  is  in 
(he  eating.  The  Venice  they  liberally  created  by 
\  rise  -tistic  patronage  is  the  most  enchanting 
city  of  .ike-believe  and  the  most  beautiful 
setting  fat  cn:lized  living  which  this  world  has 
yet  seen. — James  Lees-Milne. 


Catalogue  of  Colour 
Reproductions 
1860  to  1963 

Gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  most 
outstanding  artists  and  trends  during  the 
past  century.  The  book  lists  1440 
reproductions  chosen  by  UNESCO  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  original,  the  significance  of 
the  artist,  and  the  importance  of  the 
original  painting.  Fully  illustrated  in 
monochrome.  30s.  (by  post  32s.  6d.) 

Also  available:  Catalogue  of  Colour 
Reproductions  of  Paintings  prior  to  1860 

(Sixth  edition,  1962) 

30s.  (by  post  31s.  3d.) 

Medieval  Silver  Nefs 

This  monograph  is  the  first  serious  study 
that  has  been  written  about  nefs.  It  traces 
their  history,  studying  in  particular  nine 
examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  ranging  in  date  from  the  late 
14th  to  mid-!6th  centuries.  Well  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  these  examples. 

10s.  6d.  (by  post  I  Is.  Id.) 

The  Basilewsky  Situla 

Silulae  (buckets  for  holy  water),  carved  in 
ivory,  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The 
Basilewsky  Situla,  at  one  time  in  the 
collections  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  111  and 
bought  from  the  Hermitage  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  1933,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  examples  of  early  medieval 
ivory  carving  to  have  survived.  This  well 
illustrated  book  places  it  in  its  historical 
and  literary  context. 

10s.  6d.  (by  post  Us.) 

Swords  and  Daggers 

The  weapons  illustrated  in  this  revised 
booklet  cover  the  period  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
their  decorative  elements. 

5s.  (by  post  5s.  5d.) 

FREE  lists  of  titles  on  oi  l  are  available  from 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  P6A 
(CON),  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London  E.C.I 

Government  publications  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Government  Bookshops  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Belf  t, 
or  through  any  bookseller 
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HEREFORDSHIRE,  16s.  WILTSHIRE,  21s: 
By  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  (The  Buildings  of 
England.  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Pen- 
guin Books.) 
THE  great  Pevsner  series  strides  majestically  on: 
with  the  publication  of  the  two  latest  volumes, 
he  has  passed  the  half-way  mark.  Wiltshire  and 
Herefordshire  are  two  extremely  welcome 
additions,  for  both  these  notably  non-industrial 
counties  are  ideal  for  architectural  prowling. 
Dr.  Pevsner  finds,  in  Herefordshire,  'not  a  mile 
which  is  visually  unrewarding  or  painful',  which 
cannot  unhappily  be  said  of  the  big  Army  and 
R.A.F.  areas  of  Wiltshire,  nor  of  New  Swindon; 
but  architecturally  the  latter  county  is  much  the 
more  important.  Wiltshire  is  indeed  a  highly 
interesting  terrain  for  the  student  of  architecture, 
for  here  he  can  find  Inigo  Jones  himself,  at 
Wilton  (very  rare  outside  London) ;  the  influence 
at  least,  if  not  the  hand,  of  Wren,  in  the  beautiful 
group  at  Farley;  the  core  of  our  very  first 
Palladian  house,  in  William  Benson's  Wilbury; 
works  by  most  of  our  leading  Palladian  architects; 
and  at  Stourhead  the  finest  surviving  eighteenth- 
century  landscape  garden.  Wiltshire  towns  are 
'full  of  enjoyable  Georgian  architecture'.  Before 
the  time  of  Inigo,  great  houses  like  Longleat  and 
Longford  Castle,  Corsham  Court,  Littlecote  and 
many  more  testify  to  the  county's  wealth.  And, 
to  go  back  further,  in  Great  Chalfield  Wiltshire 
preserves  'one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
the  late  mediaeval  English  manor  house'. 

It  is  only  when,  still  moving  backwards,  we 
reach  the  twelfth  century  that  Herefordshire  can 
not  only  equal  but  easily  surpass  Wiltshire.  For 
Norman  architectural  sculpture  Herefordshire  is 
unrivalled  in  England.  Kilpeck  alone,  a  small 
church,  requires  at  least  two  hours  to  see  proper- 
ly. Superb  fonts  survive  at  Eardisley  and  Castle 
Frome;  tympana  at  a  number  of  churches. 
Hereford  cathedral  was  itself  a  grand  Norman 
church  before,  first,  improvements  (the  north 
transept  and  the  great  early  fourteenth-century 
central  tower)  and,  later,  disaster  changed  it. 
Wiltshire  had  Old  Sarum  and  Malmesbury,  but 
its  fine  churches  are  almost  all  Gothic:  many  of 
them  wool  churches,  of  which  the  other  county 
possesses  none.  Herefordshire  was  of  course  a 
border  county,  always  on  the  alert  for  hostile 
raids.  This,  as  Dr.  Pevsner  does  well  to  remind  us, 
accounts  for  the  profusion  of  castles  and  of 
church  towers  suggesting  fortification.  Hence, 
too,  Hereford's  mediaeval  walls,  of  which,  some 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  considerable 
portions  survive. 

As  for  materials,  to  which  a  county's  buildings 
owe  so  much  of  their  character,  Herefordshire  is 
chiefly  known  for  its  profusion  of  wood,  and, 
says  Dr.  Pevsner,  'users  of  this  volume  will  find 
that  many  timber-framed  buildings  are  listed 
simply  because  they  look  pretty':  a  very  good 
reason,  too.  There  is  also  sandstone,  much  of 
which  has  weathered  badly,  and  since  the  Georg- 
ian period  a  good  deal  of  brick.  Wiltshire  is  more 
fortunate,  with  its  wealth  of  fine  oolitic  lime- 
stone, not  only  in  the  Cotswold-fringe  country  to 
the  north,  but  also  in  the  Chilmark-Tisbury 
district,  which  supplied  the  stone  for  Salisbury 
cathedral,  Longford,  Wilton,  Wardour,  and 
much  besides.  Brick  is  important  here  too,  and 


flint  has  been  used  specially  well  in  combination 
with  stone  for  chequers  and  bands. 

For  a  rough-and-ready  guide  to  the  most 
interesting  places,  it  is  worth  noting  which  of 
Dr.  Pevsner's  entries  run  to  more  than  half  a 
dozen  pages.  In  Wiltshire,  besides  Salisbury 
there  are  seven:  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilton, 
Devizes,  Malmesbury,  Lacock,  Trowbridge  and 
Marlborough.  In  Herefordshire,  besides  the 
county  town  only  two:  Leominster  and  Ledbury. 
— Alec  Clifton-Taylor. 

OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA:  FLOWERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS:  with  an  introduction 
by  Doris  Wild.  (Zurich:  Rascher  Verlag. 
s.Fr.  26.50.) 

IN  1939,  mentally  shattered  by  the  horror  of  a 
new  war,  Kokoschka  turned  to  flower  painting  as 
a  balm  to  his  soul.  A  great  humanist  such  as  he, 
was  bound  to  approach  this  subject  with  pene- 
trating observation.  Instead  of  the  thick  agitated 
oil  paint  of  his  major  work  he  turned  to  water- 
colour.  The  result  is  deceptively  simple  until  one 
sees  that  he,  as  in  everything  else  he  touches,  was 
concerned  to  find  the  characteristics  of  flowers. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  reproductions  to 
be  published  in  Zurich,  the  first  coming  out  in 
1948  dealing  with  his  wartime  flower  water- 
colours.  This  second  one,  containing  six  plates  of 
the  last  decade  is  preceded  by  a  short  life  of  the 
painter.  The  plates  arc  separate  sheets,  presum- 
ably for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  would  like 
to  frame  them.  Certainly  the  quality  of  repro- 
duction is  of  such  veracity  that  they  would  make 
an  excellent  decoration  for  a  wall. — Alastair 
Gordon. 

AUSTRALIAN  PAINTING,  1788-1960:  By 

Bernard  Smith.  357  pp.  200  illustrations,  41  in 
colour.  (Oxford  University  Press  £4  4s.  net.) 

PAINTING  in  Australia  has  passed  through 
many  interesting  phases  from  the  early  colonial 
period  onwards,  culminating  in  the  vivid  work 
of  today  and  Dr.  Bernard  Smith,  now  Senior 
Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne, explains  their  sequence  and  nature  with 
admirable  clarity  and  fulness  of  detail  in  this 
complete  history  and  valuable  work  of  reference. 
His  chapters  on  the  'First  Artists',  1 788-1 824  and 
'Artists  on  the  Pastoral  Frontier',  1821-1851, 
form  a  fascinating  introduction.  Artists  then 
concerned  with  the  curiosities  of  nature,  abori- 
ginal life,  the  topography  of  early  settlement  and 
(as  time  went  on)  with  the  life  of  the  frontiers- 
man, produced,  as  the  illustrations  show,  some 
remarkable  documents.  Dr.  Smith  gives  merited 
praise  to  the  Tumerian  water  colours  of  Conrad 
Martens  and  adds  a  useful  note  on  early  colonial 
portrait  painting,  a  subject  which  still  awaits 
special  investigation.  A  period  of  romantic 
landscape  followed,  though  the  author  finds  the 
real  genesis  of  Australia's  modem  art  between 
1885  and  1914  in  the  Impressionism  of  Tom 
Roberts,  Arthur  Streeton  and  Charles  Conder. 
Well  analysed  is  the  position  of  Norman  Lind- 
say, an  Edwardian  rebel  against  convention  who 
later  became  a  vehement  opponent  of  what 
was  new. 

An  aesthetic  nostalgia  later  drew  a  number  of 
artists  back  to  Europe.  Dr.  Smith  gives  no  very 


enthusiastic  account  of  art  in  Australia  in  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s,  when  it  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  marked  time  but  what  he  terms 
'Rebirth'  (1939-50)  has  fitting  prominence.  He 
explains  why  the  Second  World  War  had  an 
invigorating  influence.  Able  painters  came  back 
from  abroad  bringing  new  ideas  with  them.  The 
exhibition  of  modern  European  painting  which 
Sir  Keith  Murdoch  instigated  in  1939  left  a 
creative  ferment.  The  Australian  official  war 
artists  were  able  to  take  an  extended  view  of  the 
country  and  its  work.  A  spirit  of  independence 
was  heightened  by  the  pressures  of  war.  Dr. 
Smith  carefully  traces  the  steps  by  which  the 
work  of  Russell  Drysdalc,  Sidney  Nolan,  Albert 
Tucker  and  Arthur  and  David  Boyd  came  to 
stand  for  an  essentially  Australian  art,  distinctive 
enough  to  arouse  an  unwonted  admiration  else- 
where and  especially  in  London  where  it  was 
seen  in  a  number  of  exhibitions.  The  divisions  of 
recent  years  between  'figurative'  and  'non- 
figurative  art'  provide  a  lively  final  chapter  in 
which  Dr.  Smith,  though  broad  in  outlook, 
sensibly  makes  plain  his  feeling  that  a  'trenchant 
defence  of  figurative  painting'  has  been  necessary 
to  counter  the  bigotry  of  'abstract  expression- 
ism'. The  many  illustrations  are  closely  related 
to  the  text  throughout. — William  (Jaunt. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Book  Typography 

STANLEY  MORISON's  great  folios  Four  Cen- 
turies of  Fine  Printing  and  Modern  Fine  Printing, 
published  by  Bcnn  in  1924  and  1925  respectively, 
though  long  out  of  print,  are  still  keystones  in 
any  typographical  reference  library.  The  625 
collotype  plates  in  the  first  volume  were  printed 
by  Frisch  of  Berlin,  the  328  in  the  second  by 
Jacomct  of  Paris.  Now  the  same  publishers  have 
produced  a  new  work  'designed  to  supersede  the 
forty-year-old  Four  Centuries'.  It  contains  378 
reproductions  of  book  pages  printed  in  Western 
Europe  or  the  USA  between  1450  and  1935,  a 
virtually  new  60-pagc  essay  by  S.M.  and  an 
introduction  to  the  period  1925-35  by  Kenneth 
Day. 

The  plates  of  the  new  volume  have  been  re- 
produced by  two-colour  offset-litho  in  Amster- 
dam, but  they  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  the 
volume  they  are  intended  to  supersede.  There 
are  thickenings  and  broken  lines  which  ought 
not  to  be  there.  One  ii  speaking  of  nuances  and 
hairlines,  but  in  typography,  nuances  and  hair- 
lines matter. 

Nevertheless  The  Typographic  Arts  is  a  hand- 
some volume,  adorned  with  two  title-pages 
designed  and  engraved  on  wood  by  Reynolds 
Stone  and  printed  in  terracotta:  these,  and  the 
text  (set  in 'monotype'  Bembo)  have  been  printed 
by  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  who  also 
printed  the  texts  of  the  two  earlier  volumes. 

The  Typographic  Arts  is  without  doubt  an 
important  work  of  reference,  both  for  its 
authoritative  text  and  for  its  plates,  and  should 
be  in  every  student's  libr.irv. 

The  Officina  Bodoni 

Giovanni  Mardersteig,  the  distinguished  printer 
of  Verona,  has  not  made  many  limited  editions 
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111  English  for  London  publishers,  and  fewer  still 
for  Edinburgh  publishers.  Collectors  may  be 
'unaware  that  some  copies  of  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid's  The  Kind  oj  Poetry  I  wont,  printed  by 
Mardersteig  on  the  handpress  of  the  Officina 
Bodoni  in  an  edition  of  300  copies  for  K.  D. 
Duval  of  Edinburgh,  are  still  available  at  the 
original  price  of  £6  6s.  The  book,  measuring 
Hi  in.  X  8  in.,  is  set  in  Griffo,  Mardersteig's 
version  of  Bembo,  cut  for  him  by  Malin  in  1930- 
3 1 .  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  printing,  on  hand- 
made paper  made  by  Fratelli  Magnani  at  Prescia, 
and  quarter  bound  in  vellum  with  decorated 
paper  sides.  It  is  obtainable  from  K.  D.  Duval  at 

112  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Private  Press  literature 

The  fourth  issue  of  Private  Press  Books,  containing 
a  checklist  of  books  issued  by  private  presses 
during  1962,  contains  72  pages,  and  costs  10s.  6d. 
(Si-75)  post  free  from  The  Private  Libraries 
Association  Publications  Secretary,  41  Cuckoo 
Hill  Road,  Pinner,  Middlesex.  The  booklet  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  and  some  pleasant 
illustrations. 

The  Private  Libraries  Association  has  also 
issued  two  other  illustrated  booklets.  The  first 
is  Concerning  Booklabels,  with  contributions  by 
Philip  Beddingham,  Will  Carter  and  Reynolds 
Stone,  and  reproductions  of  some  twenty-nine 
booklabels.  In  the  first  essay,  a  'book  plate'  is 
defined  as  a  small  picture  to  which  is  added  a 
brief  inscription ;  while  a  'booklabel'  'consists  of 
an  inscription  only,  although  in  some  cases 
slight  decoration  is  added  in  the  borders  and 
frames,  and  in  others  the  use  of  the  heraldic  crest 
is  adopted'. 

The  second  booklet  is  the  text  of  an  amusing 
and  instructive  lecture  by  Howard  Nixon  on 
The  Development  of  certain  styles  of  Bookbinding 
delivered  by  him  to  The  Private  Libraries 
Association  in  1962.  It  is  illusf  ited  with  small 
half-tone  reproductions  of  32  of  the  slides  shown 
on  that  occasion.  Anything  by  Mr.  Nixon  on 
bookbinding  is  worth  reading  and  this  lecture  is 
particularly  so.  He  describes  the  'centre  and 
corner  piece'  and  'strap-work  or  interlacing  rib- 
bon' styles  in  most  lively  fashion. 

Both  booklets  are  obtainable  at  5s.  each,  post 
free,  from  41  Cuckoo  Hill  Road,  Pinner,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

A  notable  catalogue 

Three  Centuries  of  Illustrated  Books  1460-1760, 
catalogue  (48  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22)  is 
a  lavish  production,  beautifully  printed  by  the 
Hooiberg  Printing  Company  of  Holland.  It 
contains  6  colour  plates  and  numerous  other 
large  illustrations  in  line  and  half-tone  which 
cover  many  unfamiliar  or  rare  facets  of  the  arts 
of  illustration  and  printing.  The  two  highlights, 
both  priced  at  S7500,  are  a  Dutch  Manuscript 
Prayer  Book  of  about  1500,  illustrated  with  95 
coloured  engravings  and  woodcuts  not  known 
anywhere  else,  and  a  magnificent  edition, 
printed  by  Huss  at  Lyon  in  1491,  of  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Return,  translated  into  French;  but 
there  are  many  other  riches,  including  books 
illustrated  by  Diirer,  Wolgemut,  Urs  Graf, 
Callot,  and  Lejeune.  There  is  a  superb  section  of 


Flower  books,  and  a  calligraphy  and  typography 
section,  which  includes  Fournier's  Manuel 
Typographique  'in  mint  condition'  (at  $600)  and 
the  first  edition  of  Palomares'  Arte  nueva  de 
Escribir,  Madrid,  1776,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  on  calligraphy  ever  to  appear  in  Europe, 
at  $400. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

On  Divers  Arts.  The  Treatise  of  Thecphilus: 

Translated  from  the  Medieval  Latin  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  John  G.  Hawthorne 
and  Cyril  Stanley  Smith.  London:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  63s. 

The  Schools  of  Design:  By  Quentin  Bell. 
London :  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul.  40s. 

Art  and  Anarchy.  The  Reith  Lecture  i960: 

By  Edgar  Wind.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
London  :  Faber  &  Faber.  25s. 

China  Mending  and  Restoration:  By  C.  S. 

M.  Parsons  and  F.  H.  Curl.  London:  Faber  & 
Faber.  £5  5s. 

Scandinavian  Domestic  Design:  Edited  by 
Erik  Zahle.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  £4  4s. 
net.  U.K.  only. 

Mexican  Jewelry:  By  Mary  L.  Davis  &  Greta 
Pack,  with  drawings  by  Mary  L.  Davis. 
Austin,  Texas:  The  University  of  Texas  Press. 
S6-50. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  et  le  Mythe  de  Diane:  By 

Francoise  Bardon.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France  (108  Boulevard  Saint-Germain, 
VIe).F.frs.32.— . 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  63.  Nos.  I  & 
2.  June  -  September  1963.  London:  The 
Museums  Association  (87  Charlotte  Street, 
London,  W.i).  20s. 

Ireland.  Harbinger  of  the  Middle  Ages:  By 

Ludwig  Bieler.  (Oxford  University  Press.  55s. 
net  in  U.K.  only. 

Delacroix:  By  Lee  Johnson.  London:  Wcidcn- 
feld  &  Nicolson.  25s.  net. 

Old  Hungarian  Stove  Tiles:  By  Pal  Voit  and 
Imrc  Holl.  Translated  by  Lili  Halapy. 
Budapest:  Corvina  Press  (Vaci  Utca  12). 

Elizabethan  Taste:  By  John  Buxton.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

Age  and  Image.  A  short  survey  of  Indian 
Art:  By  Dinkar  Kowshik.  London:  George 
Allen  &  Unwin  (Allied  Publishers).  17s.  6d. 

Mednyanszky:  Bv  I.  Pataky-Brestyanszky. 
Budapest:  Corvina  Press  (Vaci  Utca  12). 

Jahrbuch  der  Hamburger  Kunstsammlun- 
gen.  Band  8:  Herausgeben  von  der  Ham- 
burger Kunsthalle  und  dem  Museum  f  iir 
Kunst  und  Gewerbe  Hamburg.  Hamburg: 
Dr.  Ernst  Hauswedcll  (is.  Co.  (Fontcnay  4). 
DM.  30.  — . 

tn  know  French  Antiques:  By  Ruth 

Cosi  jutino.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Costantino. 
London :  Peter  Owen.  90s. 


Books  and  The 
Belgrave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


Victorian  Silver 
and  Silver-Plate 

by 

Patricia  Wardle  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has 
just  been  added  to  the  Victorian 
Collector  Series.  Other 
handsome,  authoritative  volumes 
in  this  fine  series  are: 

Victorian  Pottery 

by  Hugh  Wakefield 

Victorian  Porcelain 

by  Geoffrey  Godden 

Victorian  Costume 

by  Anne  Buck 

Victorian  Embroidery 

by  Barbara  Morris 

Kaeh  profusely  illustrated,  VI*.  net.  Obtainable 
everywhere,  published  by  Herbert  Jenkins 


Tiranti's  arc  line  art  booksellers 
and  as  specialists  they  carry  one  of 
the  largest  art  book  stocks  in  the 
world.  Enquiries  forbooks  reviewed 
here  or  for  any  other  art  book  will 
have  our  immediate  attention. 

TIRANTl's  BOOKSHOP,  72  CHARLOTI  ST. 
LONDON  W.  I 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


George  Barret.  Landscape  with  hermit.  Oil  on  canvas,  24  <  30  in.  Messrs.  John  Mitchell  and  Son. 


The  O'Hana  Galleries 

THREE  pictures  by  Bonnard,  Utrillo  and 
Vuillard  at  the  O'Hana  Galleries  (13  Car- 
los Place,  London  W.i)  have  a  certain  stylistic 
accord,  obviously  relating  to  the  first  decade  of 
tliis  century.  The  Utrillo,  entitled  Montmagny,  is 
a  careful  study  of  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
form  a  kind  of  arabesque  with  the  houses 
beyond  them.  In  quiet  and  refined  colour  this 
work  is  a  sincere  comprcmise  between  realism 
and  decoration.  It  is  dedicated  Utrillo  a  I  'aladon, 
and  illustrated  in  Oeuvre  Catalogue  by  Paul 
Petrides,  Vol  1,  p.  108,  No.  61. 

Bonnard's  /  1  nunc  a  la  Lainpe,  dated  1905,  has 
all  the  charming  surprising  qualities  both  as  to 
colour  and  composition  of  this  sensitive  and 
original  artist.  The  work  is  illustrated  in  Pierre 
liotmard  by  F.  J.  Beer,  p.  68,  and  Le  Bowiard  que 
je  propose,  by  Thadee  Natanson,  No.  18. 

The  Vuillard,  dated  1908,  Madame  Hesscl  dans 
le  Jardiu  a  Ouistreham,  is  a  pastel  laid  on  canvas, 
to  the  dimensions  of  24  X  45f  i»-  A  major  work 
by  this  artist,  it  has  an  appealing  solemnity.  At 
one  time  in  the  collection  of  Antoine  Salomon, 


who  bought  it  direct  from  the  artist,  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Galerie  Bernheim-Jeunc,  Paris 
in  1937. 

George  Barret,  Senior 

THE  Irish  landscape  has  an  incomparably  subtle 
atmosphere  and  variety  of  rich  colour.  It  is 
therefore  not  remarkable  that  a  youth  of  genius 
should  have  found  in  those  lovely  places, 
Powcrscourt  and  the  Vale  of  Avoca  a  raison 
d'etre  for  existence.  I  refer  to  George  Barret 
(1728-1784),  who  won  early  fame  with  a  picture 
of  the  Powerscourt  Waterfall.  Favoured  as  he 
was  in  his  native  country  he  sought  the  larger 
opportunities  of  London  where  he  became  for  a 
while  the  arbiter  of  landscape  art  and  darling  of 
the  connoisseurs.  As  has  been  said  often,  he  'rode 
in  his  carriage  while  Wilson  could  scarcely  get 
his  daily  bread'.  The  rivalry  between  Wilson 
and  Barrett  is  a  sad  story,  and  has  left  its 
repercussions  on  critical  opinion  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Barret.  But  Barret,  having  tempted 
fortune  too  far  by  his  spendthrifty  habits  and 
possibly  arrogance,  suffered  such  a  change  of 
luck  that  he  and  his  family  were  ultimately  re- 


duced to  the  poverty  that  Wilson  had  to  endurc.J 
Said  to  be  a  collaboration  between  IJarret  andj 
Cipriani,  a  painting  at  Mr.  John  Mitchell's  (8J 
New  Bond  Street,  W.i)  has  those  realistic  and 
decorative  qualities  combined,  of  which  Barret ! 
at  his  best  was  a  master.  If  it  also  has  the  unmis- 
takable breadth  of  Wilson,  I  suggest  that  this! 
is    coincidental,    for    however    much  Harrct 
imitated  his  greater  contemporary  at  times,  he  1 
was  also  a  profound  student  of  nature  and  was 
endowed  with  an  aristocratic  vision.  I  cannot 
think  that  Cipriani  added  anything  to  tins  pic- 
ture but  the  small  figure  of  the  monk  at  the' 
entrance  to  his  cave;  and  in  this  respect  it 
pertinent  to  recall  that  the  two  artists  collabor- ' 
ated  in  pictures  of  The  Tempest  and  As  you  Like ' 
it,  both  of  which  were  engraved  by  S.  Middi- 
man  in  1787,  three  years  after  Barret's  death.  1 

1 

An  Important  Vranx 

BETWEEN  the  birth  of  Johannes  Francken  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  / 
death  of  Constantius  Francken  in  1 71 7  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  artists  of  this  name  are  known  to  J 
have  been  working  in  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and 
France.  Where  exactly  Sebastiaen  Francken  (or 
Vranx)  fits  into  the  genealogical  tree  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  bom  111 
Antwerp  in  1 578,  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van 
Nort,  and  was  celebrated  during  his  lifetime  for 
battle  and  conversation  pieces,  landscapes  and 
animals.  He  lived  until  1647.  Van  Dyck  panned 
his  portrait. 

A  picture  by  Vranx  at  the  Leger  Galleries  (13 
Old  Bond  Street,  W.i)  is  typical  of  his  oeuvre, 
combining  as  it  does  a  waggon  ambushed  by 
soldiers  with  a  comprehensive  landscape.  The 
drawing  of  the  old  oak  trees  is  elaborate  the 
foliage  being  wrought  with  remarkable  detail. 
This  work  probably  dates  from  the  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  the  same  galleries  a  portrait  by  Raeburn  of 
William  Fairlic  of  Fairlie  reminds  one  of  the 
breadth  and  surety  of  this  artist's  style,  as  well  as 
his  sense  of  dignity  of  human  beings.  Like  Van 
Dyck,  Raeburn  excels  in  seeing  his  sitters  at 
their  best. 

Some  Big  English  Names 

WRIGHT  of  Derby,  known  mostly  for  his  fire 
and  candlelight  effects,  was  a  landscape  painter 
of  distinction  as  well,  and  a  painting  of  Matlock  1 
High  Torr  (Jeremy  Maas  Galleries,  1 5a  Clifford 
Street,  W.i)  is  a  case  in  point.  For  its  time  this  is 
a  remarkable  work,  and  may  compare  for  touch 
and  vision  with  Richard  Wilson's  naturalistic 
English  and  Welsh  landscapes.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Wilson  playfully  offered  to  exchange 
his  'air'  for  Wright's  'fire'. 

At  the  same  galleries  there  are  some  small 
Constables,  notably  a  rainbow  study  in  water- 
colour  which,  for  spontaneity  and  truth  to 
effect,  is  a  lesson  in  how  to  interpret  this  most 
difficult  of  natural  phenomena.  Wilson  Steer  who 
learned  much  from  Constable  is  seen  in  a  dex- 
terous sketch  of  Strand  on  the  Green,  then  in  1 893 
(the  date  of  the  picture)  as  now  a  favourite 
haunt  of  artists,  as  indeed  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Another  attractive  work  is  by  Philip  de 
Loutherbourg,  who  lived  not  far  away  in 
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immersmith  Terrace.  A  picture  illustrating 
•  me  coaching  incident,  it  has  all  the  humorous 
J  tuality  of  a  Rowlandson  drawing. 
1  The  work  of  Thomas  Hcaphy,  junior,  son  of  a 
I  rsatile  and  highly  gifted  water-colourist,  is 
1  ldom  in  the  market,  but  that  he  was  an  accom- 
.1  ished  painter  of  early  Victorian  sentiment  is 
I  en  in  a  picture  entitled  The  Unexpected  In- 
mritance. 

Paris  as  it  Was 

I  AVING  recently  returned  from  Paris,  now, 
Ike  most  capitals,  almost  obhterated  by  cars,  I 
|>oked  at  a  picture  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  Notre 
I  Jame  and  other  buildings,  painted  in  1835,  with 
I  certain  nostalgic  pleasure  in  the  prc-technolog- 
l  al  world.  A  large  panoramic  view,  49  X  63  in. 
Ivlcssrs.  Newman,  43a  Duke  Street,  S.W.i)  it 
I  .-quired  much  research  before  being  identified 
I  s  the  work  of  Louise  Josephine  Sarazin  de  Bel- 
I'lont  (1790-1870).  This  artist  who  had  considcr- 
I  blc  repute  in  her  day  for  architectural  subjects 
li  oils  and  for  lithography  could  draw  with 
Lxceptional  precision,  and  render  an  infinity  of 
lletails,  withal  retaining  some  unity  of  effect  even 
on  so  great  a  scale.  The  picture  is  a  topographical 
lour  deforce,  and  a  fascinating  record  of  Paris  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Louis-Phillippc.  Mile  de 
delmont  exhibited  frequently  at  the  Salon  until 
1867,  winning  medals  in  1831  and  1834. 

Whatever  has  happened  to  Paris  since  that 
jime,  Venice  fortunately  remains  much  as  it 
was,  except,  of  course,  for  larger  crowds.  James 
Holland's  best  pictures  are  those  that  he  did 
while  in  this  alluringly  beautiful  city,  and  an  oil 
of  the  Piazzetta  with  the  Salute  in  the  distance, 
also  at  Messrs.  Newman's  is  a  very  happy  little 
work. 

For  the  Collector 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  old  English  water- 
colours  opening  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  (43a  Old 
Bond  Street,  W.i)  in  the  middle  of  this  month 
contains  many  rare  examples  that  appeal  to  the 
collector  and  art  scholar.  Several  works  by 
Thomas  Sunderland  (1744-1823)  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  amateurs  of  his  time. 
Mostly  of  the  Lake  District,  they  have  an  en- 
gaging freedom  of  touch. 

Some  very  early  Turners  of  Norbury  Park  and 
The  Priory,  Dover,  make  an  interesting  compari- 
son with  the  artist's  development  in  the  beauti- 
fully coloured  and  poetic  style  of  FotUhill,  one 
of  the  scries  that  he  did  of  Beckford's  memorable 
Folly.  There  is  a  fine  Peter  de  Wint  of  cornfields 
with  hills  in  the  background;  and  some  Dayes, 
Lears,  Francias  and  John  Varleys  arc  also  notable 
in  a  comprehensive  collection. 

Conduit  Street  Flower  Show 

IT  was  a  timely  idea  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
flower  pictures  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
seventh  annual  show  at  the  R.W.S.  Galleries  (26 
Conduit  Street,  W.i)  is  a  pleasure  to  visit. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  heartening  experience  to  be  con- 
fronted with  such  a  mass  of  brilliantly  coloured 
blossom  on  a  cold  and  grey  January  day.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Fry,  who  originated  this  art  feature, 
informs  me  that  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  both  as  to  variety  and  quality  of  the 
work,  and  public  appreciation. 


Joseph  Wright.  Matlock  Ton.  24  •  31  in.  The  Maas  Gallery. 


Louise  Josephine  Sarazin  de  Belmont, 
in.  Messrs.  M.  Newman. 


View  of  Paris  showing  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Notre  Dame.  <  63 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  cubism  was 
the  movement  that  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  and  most  widespread  effect  on  the 
plastic  arts  of  our  times.  Since  its  heyday  lasted 
but  five  years,  from  1909  to  191 4,  and  since 
after  that  date  it  produced  few  important  ex- 
ponents, and  as  it  was  an  end  in  itself  that  had 
little  or  no  continuing  history,  it  is  worth 
examining  the  reasons  for  this  categorical  claim. 

Cezanne  was  cubism's  prophet:  Braque, 
Picasso,  Gris,  Glcizcs  the  original  research  wor- 
kers. At  firs;  they  aimed  at  a  simplification  of 
nature,  reducing  it  to  geometric  forms  so  that 
their  paintings  took  on  the  appearance  of  con- 
structions. 1  andscape  and  the  human  figure  took 
on  a  formal  plasticity,  linear  and  atmospheric 
perspective  were  eliminated  and  depth  expressed 
by  colour  and  drawing.  So  far  so  good:  the 
aesthetic  of  Impressionism  had  been  replaced  by 
another  and  quite  revolutionary  idea. 

With  analytical  cubism  the  revolution  reached 
its  climax,  for  with  this  came  the  painting  that 
did  not  consider  the  appearance  of  things  but 


concentrated  on  the  reality  behind  the  appear- 
ance. Throughout  the  history  of  European  art 
the  great  masters  did,  of  course,  in  the  most 
miraculous  way,  express  the  reality  behind  the 
appearance,  but  in  analytical  cubism  painters  for 
the  first  time  abstracted  the  purely  illustrative 
and  decorative  quality  from  painting  in  order  to 
make  an  intellectual  analysis  that  could  stand  on 
its  own,  shorn  of  the  conventional  picture- 
making  props  of  perspective,  modelling  and 
draughtsmanship  which  are  the  tools  of  illusion 
for  making  a  three-dimensional  appearance  on  a 
two-dimensional  surface.  This  set  appalling  intel- 
lectual problems,  and  in  order  not  to  become 
too  lost  the  cubists  chose  a  very  small  range  of 
subject  matters,  usually  still  lifes,  but  bringing  in 
the  human  figure  as  their  confidence  grew. 
Picasso,  particularly,  did  portraits  and  figures 
which  history  will  judge  to  be  the  greatest  works 
he  ever  did. 

At  no  time  were  the  cubists  abstract  artists: 
they  were  concerned  with  illuminating  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  visible  world,  but  just  as  the 


map-maker  uses  conventional  signs  and  symbols 
in  order  that  the  map-reader  can  identify  where; 
he  is,  so  did  these  painters  symbolise  in  order  to; 
give  a  synthesis  of  the  reality  of  material  objects. 
Thus  with  the  final  phase  of  the  movement, . 
synthetic  cubism,  collage  was  employed,  stuck 
on  newspaper  and  other  domestic  materials  with 
a  strange  significance  that  was  no  more  than  a  1 
feeling  or  sensation  in  the  mind. 

Haifa  century  has  passed  since  this  astounding  j 
new  aesthetic  was  worked  out  by  a  handful  of 
men  dedicated  to  a  revival  and  re-birth  of  art. 
Let  it  never  be  thought  that  the  cubists  were 
iconoclasts.  Braque  broke  this  new  ground  in 
order  to  express  his  own  talents,  Juan  Gris  was 
a  philospher  with  a  poetic  love  of  classicism, 
Albert  Gleizes  was  a  devout  Christian  who 
wanted  art  to  be  religious. 

But  if  they  were  not  iconoclasts  they  had 
created  an  intellectual  disturbance  of  earthquake 
proportions,  the  tremors  of  which  have  not  yet 
settled,  nor  will  they  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  is  taken 
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to  pieces  and  its  component  parts  displayed  separ- 
ate one  from  the  other,  then  it  takes  an  expert  to 
put  them  together  again.  But  the  most  intricate 
machine  is  a  mere  invention,  whereas  the  plastic- 
arts  have  been  the  preoccupation  of  the  loftiest 
human  spirituality  for  millennia.  How  much 
more  then,  was  the  disturbance  in  artists'  minds 
at  the  cubist  discoveries  and  fulfilments? 

It  is  not  that  artists  have  been  influenced  to 
continue  in  the  cubist  manner,  or  even  to  pro- 
duce a  neo-cubism.  The  real  influence  lies  in  the 
freeing  of  artists  from  conventional  ideas.  The 
possibilities  that  were  suggested  had  endless 
variation.  That  art  could  be  expressed  in  other 
terms  than  those  of  illustration  or  decoration  (as 
the  Renaissance  understood  it)  gave  the  artist  the 
emancipation  he  wanted. 

Myron,  Praxiteles,  Masaccio,  Titian,  Michel- 
angelo, Velasquez — their  achievements  were  not 
to  be  forgotten,  but  they  had  imposed  the  tyranny 
that  nobody  was  going  to  do  better  what  they 
had  done  ever  again.  The  Impressionists  sought 
for  a  break  from  the  deadlock  with  colour  and 
light,  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  Love  of  endur- 
ing order  and  harmony — a  kind  of  emotional 
geometry,  is  a  much  more  profound  requirement 
in  human  nature,  and  it  is  this  that  cubism 
illuminated. 

All  the  multifarious  goings-on  of  avant-garde 


art  owe  something  to  cubism,  even  tachisme, 
even  pop  art:  they  could  never  have  arrived  at 
such  a  freedom,  such  a  frangifying  of  phenomena 
unless  the  cubists  had  given  them  the  key. 

Recently  (in  November)  the  Kaplan  Gallery 
assembled  a  fascinating  cubist  exhibition,  which 
not  only  contained  pioneer  works  but  paintings 
up  to  as  late  as  1937.  There  was  infinite  variety 
yet  all  the  works  were  either  strictly  cubist  or 
directly  related.  As  a  realisation  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  permutations  of  this  aesthetic  it  was  of 
great  value  to  students  of  art.  It  also  illustrated 
that  the  purest  work  was  the  earliest  work.  All 
revolutions,  be  they  political  or  aesthetic,  have 
an  undisseinbling  truth  111  the  initial  stages,  and  a 
slow  dissipation  of  this  after  they  have  been 
successful.  Inevitably  these  original  cubists  were 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  artists  who 
were  only  half  inspired,  and  who  broke  away 
from  traditional  forms  for  the  sake  of  breaking 
away  and  not  from  the  same  heroic  conviction 
of  the  founders  and  their  more  intelligent  fol- 
lowers. 

\nother  striking  victory  was  achieved  for 
British  art  in  October  when  Alan  Davie  was 
'  the  painting  prize  .it  the  Sao  Paolo 
Biennale  1  Vavic  is  a  post-war  painter,  and  was  in 
competition  with  the  French  painter  Pierre 
Souhgcs,  a  much  older  and  more  experienced 


hand.  Colour  has  always  been  a  weakness  with 
British  art,  but  Davie's  colour  is  almost  literally 
dazzling.  Even  his  watcrcolours,  as  recently 
demonstrated  at  Gimpel  Fils,  have  a  startling 
power.  His  work  has  a  kind  of  Byzantine  splen- 
dour and  imagination,  quasi-religious,  quasi- 
surrealist. 

The  Grand  Prix  winner  was  Adolph  Gottlieb, 
one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  new  American 
painting.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  his 
painting.  The  answer  is  best  made  by  Gottlieb 
himself  when  in  1955  he  wrote:  'I  frequently 
hear  the  question  "What  do  these  images  mean?" 
This  is  simply  the  wrong  question.  Visual  images 
do  not  have  to  conform  to  either  verbal  thinking 
or  optical  facts.  A  better  question  would  be,  "I  )o 
these  images  convey  any  emotional  truth?"  ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  cannot  com- 
municate his  feelings  to  everyone,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  the  answer  to  such  painting.  To  those 
who  get  the  message  through  emotional  feeling 
this  is  sufficient,  no  other  explanations  arc 
necessary. 


The  Galleries:  Kaplan  Gallery,  6  Duk  Street, 
London  S.W.I.  Gimpel  Fils  Gallery,  $0  South 
Molton  Street,  W.i. 
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Paris  Dispatch 


Left.  Di  Teana.  Idea  for  a  Univer 
sity  City,  one  of  the  'architec 
tural  sculptures'  presented  bj 
Galerie  Anderson-Mayer. 


Above  right.  Lucio  del  Pezzo.3 
Histoire  Breve,  81  /  116  cm  J 
Galleria  Schwarz,  Milan.  Below, 
right.  Nine  artists  represented1! 
Greece  at  the  Third  Paris  Bicn-I 
nale.  This  example  entitled  Ap-\ 
parition  (190  -  90  cm.)  is  hy\ 
Nikos,  who  was  one  of  the  prize-l 
winners  of  the  exhibition. 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Experimental  Exhibitions 

IN  Paris  three  recent  exhibitions,  each  one  very 
different  from  the  others,  illustrated  the  gen- 
eral climate  of  research  in  which  creative  art  is 
struggling.  Each  sought  to  reduce  the  distance 
which  separates  it  from  our  daily  preoccupations 
and  to  introduce  creative  art  into  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  our  lives. 

The  third  Biennale  of  Paris,  the  'shock'  Bien- 
nale,  was  interesting  in  its  aims,  its  wealth  of 
examples  and  its  inevitable  confusion.  It  attracted 
and  baffled  us  at  the  same  time.  Besides  France 
(whose  part  in  this  exhibition  was  not  one  of  the 
most  successful)  about  sixty  nations  presented  a 
selection  of  signed  works  by  artists  below  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  If  it  is  true  that  a  work  of  art 
must  be  enjoyed  in  silence  and  solitude,  how  can 
it  be  savoured  in  the  throbbing  rhythms  and 
dynamic  polychromy  which  surround  and  en- 
thrall us  among  all  the  improbable  enigmas  of 
the  Musc'c  d'Art  Moderne?  Generally  speaking 
(and  is  this  perhaps  a  portent  for  the  future?) 
easel  painting  seems  to  be  a  little  discarded,  in 
favour  of  sculpture,  and  especially  of  travaux 
d'equipe,  'team'  works  which  combine  music 
with  plastic  form.  The  socialist  countries  are 
still  faithful  to  anecdotal  realism  or  an  out-dated 
Impressionism.  Britain  presented  a  large  and 
surprising  selection  of  'Pop  Art',  inspired  by 
American  comics,  thus  tempering  the  austerity 
of  contemporary  art  with  a  breath  of  humour, 
shown  in  images,  of  popular  or  propaganda 
appeal. 

In  adjoining  rooms  the  Biennale  organised 
daily  manifestations  of  intensive  culture:  experi- 
mental theatre,  films  on  art,  mimed  scenes  and 
shadow   plays,    serial    music    and  electronic 


poems.  In  short,  a  strange  and  busy  laboratory,  a 
synthesis  of  universal  research  in  all  the  so-called 
'disciplines'  of  contemporary  art. 

At  the  Musee  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs  another  inter- 
national exhibition,  this  time  of  Formes  Indus- 
trielles,  presented  the  most  spectacular  and  origi- 
nal creations  of  Industrial  Design.  Industrial 
aesthetics  is  now  fashionable;  formerly  neglected 
questions  of  harmony  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  this  famous  'functionalism' 
which  used  to  be  so  much  talked  about  without 
anyone  knowing  exactly  what  it  consisted  of. 
Nowadays,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  at 
the  end  of  the  discussions  of  the  Congres  Inter- 
national d'Esthetique  Industrielle  held  last  June 
under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO,  it  has  been 
proved  true  that  'beauty  sells'.  From  the  motor 
car  to  the  oyster  fork,  from  the  frying  pan  to  the 
typewriter,  the  forms  now  elaborated  by  the 
factories  of  seventeen  different  nations  display 
their  own  revolutionary  concept  of  the  object. 
In  their  search  for  a  universal  style,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  all  more  or  less 
forsaken  their  native  traditions.  But  a  compari- 
son is  very  profitable  and  generally  ends  in  a 
victory  for  the  austere  forms  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Inevitably  the  superabundance  of  objects  pre- 
sented gave  the  exhibition  a  somewhat  untidy 
air.  A  stricter  selection  might  have  better  dis- 
played the  characteristic  genius  of  each  of  the 
countries  participating. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Galerie  Anderson-Mayer 
illustrates  the  alliance  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. This  is  an  experiment  calculated  to  bring 
about  great  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  towns  of 
the  future.  Engineers,  such  as  modem  architects 


have  now  become,  may  discern  in  this  collection 
of  imaginary  projects  and  free  sketches  a  certain 
love  of  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  masses.  1 
Now  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  fancy  and  to 
yield  to  all  the  temptations  of  form  displayed  for 
its  own  sake,  the  sculptors  have  here  presented 
us  with  an  'absolute',  in  chimerical  examples  of. 
bravura  which  the  architect  may  be  able  later  to 
adapt  and  modify  according  to  technical  require- 
ments. In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
spirit  and  the  trends  of  our  future  style:  it  will 
eschew  the  right  angle  and  be  deliberately 
directed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen  by  anyone 
who  visited  the  'Formes'  Exhibition  at  the  Arts 
Decoratijs  in  1962,  towards  a  neo-Baroque  which 
will  include  some  fanciful  use  of  curves  and 
polychromy. 

Classical  and  Romantic 

AT  the  Louvre,  Signac  the divisioniste and R  o  u  a  u  1 1 
the  expressioniste  will  now,  until  February,  take 
the  place  of  Delacroix,  who  died  a  hundred 
years  ago.  For  his  centenary  his  most  original 
works  have  been  collected  and  exhibited  in 
chronological  order.  A  great  deal  of  ink  has  been 
spilt  over  this  subject.  Some  writers  have  recog- 
nised in  the  great  Romantic  a  forerunner  of  the 
'unformed'  (informel),  or  even  of  tachisine,  or  as 
the  artist  who  first  flung  off  the  tight  tunic  of 
Acadeinisine  and  so  opened  the  gate  to  all 
freedoms.  Others  have  seen  in  him  the  last  of  the 
Classicals,  an  exalted  heir  to  the  historical  pain- 
ters of  the  seventeenth  century,  hi  fact,  like  all 
creators  of  genius,  Delacroix  makes  a  mockery 
of  'classicism'  and  similar  labels.  Revolutionary 
he  certainly  is;  and  the  Impressionists  may  even 
claim  him  as  a  spiritual  father.  But  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  all  traditions,  in  order  to  avoid 
slow  creeping  paralysis  (which  is  what  the  term 
Acadimisme  had  come  to  mean)  must  feed  on 
revolutions. 

Last  summer  in  Italy 

ITALY  always  reserves  her  most  spectacular  exhi- 
bitions for  the  tourist  season. 

Carpaccio  was,  of  course,  at  home  in  Venice. 
Here  the  wonders  of  the  East  are  re-created  by  a 
Master  who  is  much  more  than  the  picturesque, 
rather  mysterious  narrator  whom  we  have  so 
long  considered  him  to  be.  His  love  of  the  fantas- 
tic, which  caused  the  Surrealists  to  acclaim  him 
as  a  god,  really  proceeds  from  a  wealth  of  eso- 
teric lore  which  was  shared  by  all  sixteenth- 
century  artists.  All  is  symbolism  in  the  works  of 
this  Humanist,  works  which  arc  fraught  with 
realism  and  at  the  same  time  with  profound 
spirituality. 

The  Exhibition  of  Pieitnontest  Baroque  in  Turin 
was  very  different;  the  three  Palaces  of  the  city 
being  taken  over  for  the  occasion.  Behind  its 
sober  and  austere  facade  the  Royal  Palace  hides 
fantastic  examples  of  the  most  unbridled 
Baroque,  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
Romantics.  The  great  decorative  schemes,  the 
stucco  amours  which  illustrate  a  charming  myth- 
ology and  abundantly  adorn  the  sixty  palatial 
rooms,  were  an  ideal  setting  for  the  gilded 
furniture,  the  glowing  majolica  and  the  brilliant 
tapestries  drawn  from  all  the  public  and  private- 
collections  of  the  Province.  Opposite,  in  the  vast 
and  more  soberly  decorated  rooms  of  the  Palazzo 
Madama  were  shown  architectural  designs  and 
sketches  for  theatrical  decors.  Finally,  eight  kilo- 
metres away  is  the  enchanting  Palazzo  Stupinigi, 


where,  with  admirable  courage,  was  displayed 
an  attractive  mixture  of  Baroque  and  neo- 
Classicism,  with  sumptuous  furniture  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  marble,  and  costly  bronzes, 
all  of  a  period  which  was  undoubtedly  the  least 
inhibited  of  all  in  the  history  of  art. 

Great  Sales 

TO  return  to  Venice.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  sale  of  the  Palazzo  Labia  next  spring. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  patrician  palaces 
in  Venice  and  can  boast  of  possessing  the  finest 
frescoes  ever  painted  by  Ci-B  Ticpolo  in  a  private 
house.  Charles  de  Beisteigui,  an  expert  collector, 
lovingly  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
refurnishing  in  eighteenth-century  Venetian 
style  of  these  rooms  with  their  priceless  decor- 
ations, which  had  been  emptied  and  deserted  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Now  M.  de  Beisteigui's 
turns  to  his  Chateau  de  C.roussay.  He  will  be 
putting  the  Palazzo  Labia,  its  murals  and  its  col- 
lections, up  to  auction.  Fabulous  prices  are  fore- 
cast. A  number  of  great  sales  were  held  in  Paris 
at  the  Palais  Callicra.  From  November  28  to 
December  13  modern  paintings  were  again  in 
the  forefront.  There  were  great  names:  Renoir, 
Utrillo,  Sisley  (a  large  landscape),  Klec,  Braquc, 
Bonnard ;  and  a  very  advanced  study  by  Legcr  for 
Loisirs.  Also  some  of  the  greatest  contemporaries: 
Chagall,  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  Arp,  Picasso, 
Miro  and  many  others.  In  Versailles  were  sold 
works  by  Manet,  Villon,  Lapicquc,  Cezanne, 
Degas  and  Claude  Monet.  Bibliophiles  were 
intrigued  by  a  prayer  book  sold  on  December 
1 1  at  the  Hotel  Drouot :  decorated  with  drawings 
by  Francois  Boucher  it  was  presented  to  Mine, 
de  Pompadour  by  Louis  XV. 
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Voyeur 
Architecture 

Is  it  the  product  of 
Philistines?  t  .  m  .  p  .  bendixson 


EARLIER  this  year  a  distinguished  American  architectural 
thinker,  Professor  Vincent  Scully  of  Yale,  described  the  new 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Athens  as  'the  architecture  of  the  voyeur  come 
into  its  own  at  last'.  Some  photographs  showed  what  he  meant. 
The  view  through  the  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  horns  of 
Mount  Hymettos,  instead  of  sweeping  over  a  plain  carpeted  with 
low  buildings,  is  now  arrested  at  mid-point  by  a  huge,  kinked 
egg-crate.  Britons  may  feel  that  London  has  suffered  a  com- 
parable affront,  but  this  is  not  true.  The  London  Hilton  is  an 
ugly  brute  and  it  corrupts  several  hitherto  picturesque  views,  but 
it  does  not  interfere  with  a  sacred  relationship  such  as  exists 
between  the  Parthenon  and  Mount  Hymettos.  There  is  no  equiv- 
alent to  this  in  London.  It  occurred  in  Greece  because  the  men 
who  built  the  temple  were  at  once  rational  enough  to  design  a 
complex  building  and  primitive  enough  to  sense  the  holiness  of 
the  earth  and  therefore  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual 
unification  of  architecture  and  landscape.  Camus  called  their 
achievement  a  'pact  of  friendship  between  man  and  earth'.  The 
London  Hilton,  to  harm  something  of  comparable  value,  would 
have  to  have  been  built  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Yet  despite  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  destructiveness, 
these  two  buildings  have  something  in  common,  something 
quite  new  in  town  buildings.  They  pry.  The  Athens  hotel  leers 
at  the  Acropolis:  the  London  one  snoops  into  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  Previously  such  dedication  to  looking-out 
was  restricted  to  country  mansions  and  palaces,  Versailles  for  in- 
stance, that  owned  their  vistas. 

Unfortunately,  the  pressures  of  the  paleo-tourist  age  have 
changed  this.  A  tourist  is  a  man  who  wants  to  see  how  other 
people  live  without  giving  up  the  comforts  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  The  modern  architect,  whose  main  claim  to  moder- 
nity is  that  he  is  dedicated  to  serving  human  needs,  not  copying 
past  styles,  has  no  hesitation  in  designing  a  look-out  hotel  which 
satisfies  both  these  desires. 

However,  voyeur  architecture  docs  not  work  in  one  way  only. 
Just  as  sonic  modern  buildings  are  made  to  snoop  from,  so  others 
seem  to  be  designed  to  invite  snooping.  I  was  made  to  think  of 
this  most  recently  when  passing  a  row  of  beautifully  landscaped 
houses,  newly-built  on  the  edge  of  an  Oxfordshire  village.  The 
owner  of  one  of  them  was  mowing  his  rear  lawn  and  it  was 
possible  to  see  him  doing  it  through  the  front  windows  of  his 
living  room,  across  his  sofa  and  chairs,  across  the  adjacent  dining 
furniture  and  through  the  back  windows.  The  architectural 
techniques  that  permit  such  coups  d'oeils  are  open  planning,  glass 
walls  and  open  landscaping;  and  nearly  all  the  fashionable  spec'- 
built  suburban  houses  written  up  in  the  Sunday  papers  enjoy  the 


benefits  of  them.  Social  psychologists  argue  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate architectural  form  for  a  society  intent  on  conspicuous  con- 
sumption. They  say  it  lets  neighbours  see  the  quality  of  one  an-  j 
other's  possessions  and  that  this  is  a  way  by  which  people  can 
overcome  the  sense  of  insecurity  that  accompanies  social  flux  J 
But  this  is  finding  facts  to  fit  theories.  It  is  equally  true  that 
architects,  for  all  their  lip  service  to  human  needs,  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  spatial  potentialities  of  rooms  with  glass 
walls  and  have  neglected  to  provide  the  essential  complement  to 
them:  isolation  or  screen  walls. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  also  an  age  of  violent  social  I 
change.  But  the  ubiquitous  terraced-house,  which  was  the  archi-  I 
tcctural  expression  of  it,  offered  the  new  Georgian  middle  class  ' 
a  good  compromise  between  light,  spaciousness  and  privacy.  In  -J 
most  rooms  furnishings  in  red  and  gold  and  the  dark  glow  of  ■ 
mahogany  resulted  in  an  interior  level  of  daylight  sufficiently  ' 
below  the  exterior  one  to  give  privacy.  And  when  drawing  \ 
rooms  running  right  through  houses  from  front  to  back  started  vk 
being  built,  they  were  placed  on  the  first  floor,  above  the  sight- 
lines  even  of  passing  equestrians.  The  resulting  sense  of  seclusion  '1 
makes  it  hard  to  understand  why  modern  architects  admire  such  • 
houses. 

Perhaps  this  is  being  unduly  hard  on  one  profession.  The 
school-teachers  have  failed  equally  to  use  the  marvellous  poten- 
tial of  public  education  and  the  clergy  to  create  new  Christian 
communities.  Nevertheless,  no  truly  modern  architecture  will 
exist  until  tourist  hotels  cease  to  offend  the  cultures  the  tourists  are 
visiting,  and  houses  offer  a  choice  between  privacy  and  open- 
ness. 

German  wines 
for  the 

connoisseur  ; 

ANDREW  GRAHAM 


THE  paths  of  wine-connoisseurship,  unless  one  is  genuinely 
interested  and  prepared  to  take  a  little  trouble,  are  apt  to  lead 
to  the  debatable  land  of  status-symbolism,  chi-chi  and  one- 
upmanship;  territory  which  is  diverting  enough  in  its  way,  but 
not  true  connoisseur  country. 

Outside  Germany  it  is  rare  to  find  people  who  are  truly  know- 
ledgeable about  Hock  and  Moselle,  and  this  for  perhaps  two 
main  reasons:  first  because  of  the  major  setbacks  to  export  of 
the  two  wars,  which  have  left  two  age-groups  for  whom  German 
wine  was  not  available  when  their  taste  was  forming;  and 
secondly  because  of  the  formidable  obstacles  of  nomenclature 
erected,  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  market,  by  German 
law. 
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I  [t  takes  a  man  of  more  than  usual  self-confidence  to  say,  non- 
lalantly,  towards  the  end  of  dinner:  'Have  some  1959  Serriger 
fhloss  Saarfelser  Vogelsang  Riesling  Trockcnbcerenauslese?'* 
I  ow  55  ?'  slips  more  easily  off  the  tongue. 
However,  though  there  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  there  are 
■  rtain  signposts  (apart  from  the  first  two  or  three  words  on  the 
Joel  which  usually  give  the  village  and  vineyard  of  origin)  to 
I  ep  the  aspiring  connoisseur  on  the  right  track. 
I  First,  though  some  good  wine  is  exported  in  cask,  the  man 
I  eking  the  best  would  be  well-advised  to  go  for  estate-bottled 
lines  which  all  have  corks  branded  with  the  grower's  name,  and 
Itar  on  their  label  'Original-Abfiillung',  'Original-Kellerabzug' 
I:  some  similar  guarantee.  Such  wines  may  also  be  labelled 
BVachstum'  or  'Naturrein',  which  mean  that  no  sugared  water 
las  been  added — an  addition  to  wines  of  poor  years  which  is 
[•lowed  by  law. 

I  Next,  no  German  wine  should  be  accepted  which  does  not 
[now  the  vintage  year.  This  is  commonsense.  Along  the  Rhine 
I  nd  Moselle,  the  most  northerly  wine-growing  area  in  Europe, 
where  are  great  variations  in  weather  each  year,  and  specially 
[hose  which  occur  in  September  and  October  affect  the  quality 
Hf  the  wine.  The  wines  of  the  memorable  summer  and  autumn  of 
I  959,  for  instance,  are  all  bigger  than  their  equivalents  of  other 
<ecent  years.  The  best  vintages  of  late  have  been  1949,  '53,and'59; 
ihough  there  were  good  wines  made  in  other  years,  notably 
'937,  47, '52,  and '57. 

Then  the  type  of  grape  from  which  the  wine  is  made  is  often 
stated.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  scented  and  flavoursomc  Ries- 
ling, the  softer,  less  flavoury  Silvancr,  and  the  distinctively  spicy 
Traminer  or  Gewiirztramincr. 

Last,  among  the  obvious  signposts,  are  the  descriptive  terms 
■Spatlesc,  Auslcsc,  Becrcnauslese  and  Trockcnbcerenauslese 
meaning,  respectively,  'late  gathering',  'selected  gathering', 
'individually  selected  grapes'  and  'individually  selected  raisin- 
like grapes'. 

This  is  prosy  stuff  but  it  is  useful  knowledge  if  the  aspiring 
connoisseur  is  not  to  fall  back  on  the  'pop'  solution,  which  is  to 
say  'Bring  me  a  bottle  of  Liebfraumilch' — a  name  which  has  no 
precise  meaning  and  therefore  no  place  in  a  connoisseur's  voca- 
bulary. 

Some  of  the  wines  which  have  this  vague  name  on  their  labels 
make  pleasant  enough  drinking,  some  arc  very  feeble.  But  to  say 
'Let's  have  a  bottle  of  Liebfraumilch'  is  rather  like  saying  'Let's 
buy  a  French  picture'.  The  result  might  be  a  Poussin,  a  Dela- 
croix or  a  Bernard  Buffet.  For  German  wines  are  remarkably 
diverse. 

There  are  deliciously  fresh  little  things  like  1959  Wiltmger 
Scharzberg  naturrein  from  the  Saar,  or  1959  Picsporter  Gold- 
tropfchen  naturrein  from  the  Moselle,  which,  with  a  very  little- 
imagination,  arc  wines  which  sing  gaily  of  steep  vineyards 
between  castles  silhouetted  on  the  skyline  and  the  swift  waters  of 
the  river,  as  pellucid  as  the  wines  themselves.  Like  many  true 
connoisseur'sjoys  they  are  not  at  all  expensive. 

There  are  nobler  wines,  costing  a  good  deal  more,  such  as  1959 
Kreuznacher  Briickes  Auslese  Cabinet  (Graf  von  Plcttcnberg) 
from  the  Nahe;  1959  Marcobrunncr  Auslese  Cabinet  (Graf  von 
Schonborn)  from  the  Rheingau,  or  1959  Maximin  Griinhauser 
Herrenberg  Auslese  (C.  von  Schubert)  from  the  Ruwcr. 

Such  wines  as  these  'go  beautifully  with  Mozart'  as  many 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  confirm  who  have  drunk  them  on 
summer  evenings  at  Glyndcbourne. 

And  then  there  are  those  great  set  pieces  of  the  German  wine- 
maker's  art,  like  1953  Erbacher  Siegelsberg  Edelbeerenauslese 
Cabinet  from  the  Rheingau;  1959  Eitelsbachcr  Karthauser  Hof- 


berger  Becrcnauslese  from  the  Ruwcr;  or  1938  Wchlcner  Zcl- 
tingcr  Sonnuhr  Trockcnbcerenauslese  from  the  Moselle. 

These  are  the  wines  which,  if  there  were  justice  in  this  world, 
should  only  be  written  about  in  the  sonorous  cadences  of  heroic 
verse.  Their  prices  are  as  formidable  as  their  names,  and  sometimes 
1  think  they  ought  to  be  reserved  for  those  of  us  who  dispose  of 
baroque  palaces  and  have  chamber-orchestras  at  our  command  to 
discourse  the  stately  measures  of  Bach  or  Handel. 

However,  even  in  these  days  of  highish  supertax,  we  can 
still  sometimes,  on  special  occasions,  towards  the  end  of  dinner, 
sip  these  wines  of  splendour  by  candlelight,  and  then  give  thanks. 

For  those  who  do  so  for  the  first  time  it  will  be  a  rapturous 
experience  which  they  arc  never  likely  to  forget. 


*  Sold  in  England,  as  arc  all  the  wines  mentioned  in  this  article,  by  O.  W.  Loeb, 
1  Robert  St.,  Adelphi,  W.C.2. 


Wine  glass,  7§  inches  high,  finely  diamond  engraved  by  David  >X  «lff  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  c.  1794.  Above  cherubs  handling  wine,  and  a  lad;  is  the 
inscription  HANSIE  IN  DE  KELDER.  By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  toward 
Phillips,  11a  Henrietta  Place,  London,  W,i, 
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I.  Standing  Nude,  Paris  1905,  gouache  on  canvas,  37!  X  29J  inches.  The  Ayala  and  2.  Standing  Woman,  Gosol  1906,  black  chalk,  23.',  175  inches.  The 
Sam  Zacks  Collection.  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


Picasso  and  Man 

in  Toronto  and  Montreal 

JEAN  SUTHERLAND  BOGGS,  Curator  of  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 


THIS  Canadian  Picasso  exhibition  is  essentially  an  exhibition 
with  a  theme,  its  title,  Picasso  and  Man,  intended  to  show 
how  Picasso's  attitude  changed  toward  the  human  condition. 
This  theme  vas  chosen  to  give  the  exhibition  some  focus,  and 
with  a  sense  of  its  justification  in  the  emphasis  Picasso  has  placed 
upon  man  in  his  work.  Even  his  still-life  painting,  particularly 
when  it  is  compared  with  contemporary  works  by  Juan  Gris  or 
Braquc,  seems  remarkably  animate.  In  Mr.  John  Richardson's 
introduction  to  the  1962  New  York  exhibition  called,  Picasso,  an 
American  Tribute,  the  artist  is  quoted  saying  about  his  1941  Still 
Life  with  Sausage:  'It  was  during  the  war,  and  I  wanted  to  do  a 
really  gloomy  Spanish  still-life.  That's  why  I  made  a  point  of  the 
blackout  curtains  and  painted  the  forks  as  if  they  were  souls 
crying  out  in  purgatory  ...  a  real  Philip  II  picture'. 


Many  might  feel  that  this  quotation  would  justify  an  exhibition 
called  Picasso  and  Art  rather  than  Picasso  and  Man ;  for  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  there  have  been  critics  and  friends  w  ho 
have  felt  that  Picasso  saw  both  life  and  art  through  the  contents 
of  museums  like  the  'Philip  II  picture'.  One  of  these  was  Joaquin 
Mir,  who  knew  Picasso  in  his  early  days  in  Barcelona  and  who 
said  to  Seiior  A.  Cirici-Pellicer  (Picasso  avant  Picasso,  Geneva, 
1950)  'que  celui-ci  ne  voit  rien  d'apres  la  nature,  mais  settlement 
au  travers  les  representations  des  objets  faites  par  d'autres  artistes'. 
It  is  true,  for  example,  that  some  of  his  moody  night  landscapes  of 
Vallauris  in  the  1950's  are  reminiscent  of  El  Greco's  View  of 
Toledo,  but  this  does  not  make  them  for  that  reason  any  less 
reflective  of  the  state  of  a  human  sold  than  the  forks  in  his  1941 
Still  Life.  Picasso's  preoccupation  with  art  does  not  divorce  him 

3.  Colour,  right.  La  Misereuse  Accroupie,  Barcelona  1902,  oil  on  canvas, 
39J  X  26  inches.  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 
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4.  Head  of  a  Woman,  Paris  1922,  oil  on  canvas,  39  31  inches.  The  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum. 


5.  Guernica:  Woman  with  a  Handkerchief,  Paris  1937,  oil  on  canvas, 
21  X  17  J  inches.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 


from  a  preoccupation  with  man;  rather  when  one  thinks  of  the 
artists  he  has  admired  most — Rembrandt,  El  Greco,  Cranach, 
Courbet,  Munch,  Toulouse-Lautrec — their  work  is  another  form 
of  the  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  human  life  and  could  have 
added  depth  to  Picasso's  own.  And  so  Picasso  and  Man  seemed 
justified  as  the  theme  for  the  exhibition. 

There  have  been  moments  in  the  planning  of  the  current 
exhibition  when  the  ambitions  of  the  two  museums  have  seemed 
uncomfortably  close  to  hubris.  The  most  difficult  of  these  is,  of 
course,  the  realization  of  the  theme  itself.  For  this,  as  for  all  our 
ambitions,  we  are  completely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  and 
generosity  of  lenders.  When  we  began  there  was  only  one  paint- 
ing by  Picasso  in  a  public  collection  in  Canada,  the  handsome 
synthetic  cubist  still  life,  Le  Gueridon  of  1919,  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  which  could  not,  in  spite  of  its  beauty,  fit  into 
the  theme. 

The  fates  seemed  to  bless  us,  however,  one  May  day  when  an 
anonymous  donor  suddenly  appeared  to  give  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto  a  moving  Blue  Period  work,  La  Mist-reuse  Accroupie 
(No.  3)  which  Picasso  had  painted  in  Barcelona,  probably  m 
1902.  In  addition  there  was  a  core  of  appropriate  pictures  in 
private  collections  in  Canada,  at  least  a  dozen  ranging  in  period 
from  1900  to  1953,  six  alone  in  the  collection  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Exhibitions  Committee  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto, 
Samuel  Zacks,  and  his  wife.  Yet  these  were  hardly  enough  to  give 
a  complete  picture  of  Picasso's  conception  of  man.  Since  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  is  to  be  closed  for  the 
building  of  its  addition  next  winter,  Mr.  Alfred  Barr  was  willing 
to  lend  us  a  dozen  works,  quite  apart  from  drawings  and  prints. 

6.  Standing  Figure,  Paris  1908,  oil  on  canvas,  59  ■  39i  inches.  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


I  7.  Seated  Woman,  Paris  1900  or  Madrid  1901,  contc  crayon  and  pastel,  16  x  20$ 

I  including  the  Demoiselles  d' Avignon.  To  these  have  been  added 

I  the  most  generous  loans  from  private  collectors  and  museums  as 

I  far  apart  as  Moscow  and  Beverly  Hills. 

The  use  of  a  theme  makes  it  difficult  to  achieve  some  balance  in 

I  the  exhibition — particularly  the  balance  between  a  consistent 
chronological  development  and  the  demands  of  the  subject  itself. 
And  although  this  subject,  Picasso  and  Man,  could  ideally  only  be 
satisfied  with  Picasso's  great  allegorical  works — like  La  Vie  in 
Cleveland,  the  Saltimbauques  in  Washington,  the  Guernica  which 
is  too  fragile  to  move  from  its  resting  place  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  (although  the  studies  are  being 
exhibited),  the  Charnel  House  in  Mr.  Walter  Chrysler's  collection, 
and  War  and  Peace  in  Vallauris — one  has  to  be  content  to  imply 
these  attitudes  in  the  exhibition  with  somewhat  understated 
works  rather  than  make  them  as  immediately  explicit  as  these 
paintings  could. 

Another  of  our  ambitions  is  to  interest  our  public — Toronton- 
ians,  Montrcalcrs  and  visitors — in  Picasso.  Picasso's  work  by  its 
very  nature  almost  inevitably  will  both  disturb  and  placate  the 
public,  teasing  it  within  a  museum's  doors.  A  picture  painted 
over  fifty-five  years  ago  like  the  Demoiselles  d'Avignon  will 
bewilder  people  still,  even  though  these  same  people  may  feel  an 
unaffected  delight  in  the  large  classical  head  of  a  woman  from  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum  (No.  4).  At  the  same  time  that  we  want 
both  the  puzzling  and  the  charming  we  also  want  to  be  able  to 
bridge  the  two  in  a  way  that  may  contribute  to  the  public's 
understanding.  We  think  this  is  in  fact  hi  pp  ning  now  that  the 
Zacks'  Standing  Nude  of  1905  (No.  1)  confronts  Leningrad's 
great  Dryad  of  1908  and  Boston's  Standing  Fig:     .  ■in.  6)  of  the 

8.  Ma  Jolie,  Paris  1911-12,  oil  on  canvas,  39 J  X  25  J  inches.  1  he  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York. 


9.  Above  left.  Woman  in  a  Chair,  Paris  1909,  oil  on  canvas,  28f  ■  23^  inches. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

10.  Above  right.  Seated  Woman,  Paris  1926-27,  oil  on  canvas,  51J  x  38^ 
inches.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

11.  Below.  Seated  Woman,  Paris  1941,  oil  on  canvas,  49  ■  38A  inches.  The 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


same  year,  or  as  visitors  turn  from  The  Dowager  Lady  Abcrcon- 
way's  winning  Child  Holding  a  Dove  of  ioor  in  one  gallery  and 
move  to  the  ugly,  spirited  Seated  Child  of  1939  lent  by  the  Ameri- 
can actor,  Mr.  Kirk  Douglas,  and  his  wife,  in  another. 

One  process  which  seems  to  add  to  the  public's  comprehension 
in  an  exhibition  is  repetition;  and  this  we  arc  able  to  accomplish 
in  certain  series  like  the  three  heads  of  courtesans  from  190 1  or  a 
remarkable  sequence  of  analytical  Cubist  paintings  including  the 
Columbus  Fine  Arts'  Gallery's  work  which  is  dedicated  J  ainte 
Eva  as  well  as  the  famous  Ma  Jolie  (No.  8)  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York.  We  are  also  able  to  use  drawings  to 
illuminate  a  work;  as  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada's  subtle 
Standing  Woman  of  1906  (No.  2)  should  for  Buffalo's  great  picture 
of  the  same  year,  La  Toilette.  Also  sculpture,  most  of  it  from 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  collection,  is  helping  to  make  the  devel- 
opment into  Cubism  more  explicit. 

Finally,  we  have  scholarly  ambitions  as  well.  We  trust  these 
will  be  implicit  in  a  sense  of  Picasso  as  an  historical  figure  in  the 
choice  of  works  for  the  exhibition  and  in  the  arrangement  of  them 
upon  the  gallery  walls.  We  also  hope  it  will  be  apparent  in  the 
catalogue  which  has  been  modelled  on  that  compiled  by  Mr.  Lee 
Johnson  for  the  Delacroix  exhibition  for  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
last  year.  There  are  interpretative  essays:  one  by  Mr.  John  Golding 
on  Picasso  and  Cubism,  one  by  Miss  Phoebe  Pool  on  Picasso  and 
Classicism,  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Robert  Rosenblum  on  Picasso  and 
Surrealism.  In  addition  all  the  paintings  and  most  of  the  other 
works  in  the  exhibition  are  illustrated  and  are  provided  with  a 
conventional  provenance  and  a  recording  of  Picasso  exhibitions 
in  which  they  have  previously  been  shown.  This  has  been  a 
curiously  rare  occurrence  in  the  great  Picasso  exhibitions  of  the 
past  and  for  this  reason  can  be  something  of  a  return  from  the  two 
Canadian  museums  to  the  other  museums  and  private  collectors 
who  have  so  generously  lent  works  to  the  current  exhibition. 

Through  1963  the  staff  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  with  assistance 
jrom  Dr.  Evan  Turner,  Director  of  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
worked  on  the  current  Picasso  Exhibition  which  opened  in  Toronto  on 
January  11,  and  which  can  he  seen  in  Montreal  from  February  28  to 
March  31. 
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Left.  Grecian  klismos  chair.  Pine  with  painted  decoration,  cane  seat  and  back.  Made  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  c.  1820.  Lent  by  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  Right.  American  Empire  mahogany  escritoire  by  Michel  Bouvier,  c.  1810-20.  Bird's-eye  maple  compartment  door.  Ormolu  mounts. 
Lent  by  Philadelphia  Athenaeum.  The  Newark  Museum. 

The  Connoisseur  in  America 

M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


'Classical  America — 1815-1845' 

TN  a  brief  introductory  note  to  the  catalogue  of 
.Lthc  exhibition  by  this  title — held  at  the  Newark 
Museum  last  year — Miss  Katherinc  Corfcy, 
Director  of  the  Museum,  states  that  'this  presen- 
tation .  .  .  represents  the  Museum's  first  efforts  to 
define  a  period  in  the  history  of  American  decora- 
tive and  fine  arts'.  But  this  initial  attempt  at  a 
project  of  a  sort  that  has  been  attracting  in- 
creasing interest  and  commendation,  as  fulfilling 
a  real  need,  not  only  proved  an  unqualified 
success  but  provided  a  very  welcome  sequel  to 
the  exhibition  of 'Decorative  Arts,  Painting,  and 
Prints  of  the  Colonial  and  Federal  Period'  held 
earlier  last  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns  in  our 
issue  of  June  1963. 

The  Newark  Museum's  Curator  of  Decorative 
Arts,  Mr.  Berry  B.  Tracy,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Gerdts,  Curator  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  were 
responsible  respectively  for  the  decorative  and 
fine  arts  section  of  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  for 
the  catalogue  essays  and  listings  in  a  handsomely 


designed  and  printed  publication  that  constitutes 
a  permanent  record  of  the  show  and  a  most 
valuable  source  of  reference  for  this  period  of  our 
history.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pity  indeed  if 
all  the  taste,  knowledge,  and  discrimination  that 
went  into  the  assembling  of  this  exhibition  had 
not  been  preserved  in  this  durable  form. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  catalogue,  Mr.  Tracy 
presents  a  thorough  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
European  background,  tracing  the  various  in- 
fluences that  shaped  it:  the  archaeological  in- 
spiration that  led  to  the  borrowing  of  classical 
elements  by  such  designers  as  William  Kent  and 
the  Brothers  Adam,  in  England  and,  in  France, 
the  Parisian  sculptor,  Jean-Louis  Pricur,  who 
designed  neo-classical  furniture  for  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  Francois  Louis  Bclangcr,  who 
created  a  jewel  cabinet  in  the  'new'  style  for  the 
marriage  of  Marie-Antoinette.  These  attempts 

re  still  timid,  but,  at  a  later  date,  designers  of 
the  French  Directory  and  Consulate  went 
b  nd  the  use  of  superficial  ornamentation  and 
attempted  a  revival  of  the  archaic  forms  taken 
from  Graeco-Koman  sarcophagi  and  Egyptian 


graves.  Their  admiration  was  directed  chiefly  to 
the  famed  Athenian  klismos,  and  they  attempted 
with  varied  success  to  emulate  this  beautiful 
object,  for  which  the  term  'chair'  seems  much 
too  prosaic  an  appellation,  with  its  graceful,  out- 
ward curving  legs  and  wide  back  rail.  While 
this  was  never  reproduced  exactly,  in  all  its 
admirable  purity,  it  did  service  as  the  main  in- 
centive to  the  creation  of  a  style  faithful  to  the 
age  and  pleasing  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
to  the  contemporary  taste. 

The  name  of  Jacques-Louis  David  is  the  first 
that  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with  the 
'Empire'  style,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  friends  Charles  Percier 
and  Pierre  Fontaine,  whose  designs  in  turn  were 
popularized  by  the  publisher  Pierre  de  la  Mes- 
sangcrc — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hero-worship 
(the  cult  of  the  young  Bonaparte)  that  was  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  revival  of  Egyptian  motifs. 

While  Thomas  Hope's  book  Ho>  ehold 
furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  (1X07),  as  in- 
fluenced by  his  friend  Charles  Percier,  M'  Tracy 
justly  points  out  that  Hope  had  travelled  cxtcn- 
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Silver  tea  set  by  Samuel  Kirk,  Baltimore,  c.  1830.  Marked:  'SAML  KIRK  SK'.  Lent  by  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  The  Newark  Museum. 


William  M.  Chase.  Prospect  Park.  Pastel,  9|  X  15!  in.  Paul  Magriel  Collection,  New  York. 


sively,  and  had  based  his  work  on  personal  ob- 
servation as  well  as  on  serious  study,  for  the 
bibliography  of  his  book  indicates  familiarity 
with  most  of  the  major  archaeological  works  of 
the  time:  'From  such  prodigious  studies,  (I  lopq 
designed  a  background  consistent  witli  his  own 
collections  of  classical  antiquities.  His  work 
illustrates  perhaps  the  strictest  interpretations  of 
the  archaeological  style,  incorporating  strong 
klismos-  and  curule-form  chairs,  tripods,  F.gyp- 
tian  sphinx-like  devices  and  lion  monopodia 
supporting  benches  and  tables.  Though  his 
designs  were  still  considered  fashionable  in  1 823 
as  props  in  the  plates  illustrating  Henry  Moses' 
Modern  Costume,  they  were  not  exact  models 
for  the  English  furniture  which  was  being  pro- 
duced for  popular  consumption.  Yet  Hope's 
work  was  important  in  the  development  of  the 
style,  because  his  designs  and  theories  for  the 
adaptation  of  antique  forms  were  the  theses  upon 
which  contemporary  designers  and  cabinet- 
makers of  the  English  Regency  style  (181 1-1  820) 
composed  their  works'. 

Hope  was  immediately  followed  by  George 
Smith,  whose  first  work,  entitled  Household 
Furniture  appeared  in  1808,  but  the  'upholder' 
or  'upholsterer  extraordinary  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales'  (later  George  IV) 
lacked  both  the  sure  taste  and  the  erudite  back- 
ground of  his  predecessor.  Yet  practical  adapta- 
tion was  equally  necessary  to  the  designs  of  both, 
and  it  remained  for  Thomas  Sheraton  to  grace- 
fully humanize  these  conceptions.  Soon  how- 
ever this  golden  mean  degenerated  and  was 
superseded  by  the  baroque  revival  known  in 
France  as  'le  style  Louis-Philippe'  and  in  England 
as  'Early  Victorian'. 

The  repercussions  of  these  events  on  American 
taste  were  soon  felt:  on  the  practical  plane,  this 
was  the  first  era  of  'travel  abroad',  and  on  the 
spiritual  one,  the  ideals  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
most  appealing  and  inspiring  to  the  young 
Republic.  In  every  respect,  the  role  played  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  can  hardly  be  exaggerated — 
more  particularly,  his  appointment  of  the 
English-trained  architect  and  engineer  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  task 
of  consolidating  the  plan  of  the  then-emergent 
capital  city  of  Washington.  Understandably 
however,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war  of  1812, 
there  was  also  present  a  strong  current  of  revul- 
sion away  from  anything  even  remotely  British, 
if  only  by  connectioa— in  fact,  in  Mr.  Tracy's 
words,  'hatred  of  England  turned  the  attention 
of  many  to  French  manners  and  taste'.  Follow- 
ing upon  the  tremendous  influx  of  French 
artisans  to  our  shores,  brought  about  by  the 
French  Revolution,  came  this  second  tide,  when 
we  did  not  merely  receive  but  now  demanded 
eagerly  both  French  inspiration  for  our  native 
craftsmen  and  the  exquisite  productions  of 
French  taste  and  skill,  untarnished  and  undimin- 
ished by  a  succession  of  political  upheavals. 
It  was  then,  about  1815,  'when  the  Parisian- 
trained  ebeniste  Charles-Honore  Launier  of  New 
York  began  making  his  notable  'Napoleonic' 
furniture  for  such  fashionables  as  James  Bosley 
of  Baltimore  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  IV,  of 
Albany.  Other  Frenchmen,  like  Joseph  Brauwers 
and  John  Gruez  of  New  York  and  Anthony  G. 
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Hucrvcllc  of  Philadelphia,  had  come  to  work  in 
Ihe  French  manner  just  at  the  right  moment — 
fvhen  our  spiritual  alliance  with  France  was 
Itrongest.  The  architectural  and  pillared  styles  of 
he  Empire  and  the  Restoration  fitted  hand- 
I  omely  the  Grecian  'temples'  which  were  dotting 
;  he  American  landscape'. 

Another  French  cabinetmaker  who  has  re- 
reived  very  special  attention  of  late — and 
deservedly  so,  as  the  example  illustrated  here 
imply  demonstrates — is  Michel  Bouvier,  great- 
great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy,  nee 
Jacqueline  Bouvier.  This  handsome  piece,  a 
variant  of  the  French  Empire  'secretaire  a 
abattant',  belonged  originally  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, brother  of  Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  his 
short-lived  marriage  to  the  beautiful  and  wilful 
New  Jersey  heiress,  Betsy  Patterson.  The  desk 
was  in  the  Bonaparte  home  at  Point  Breeze,  near 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  was  later  given 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Peter  Dumont  Vroom, 
Governor  of  New  York,  1829-1832  and  1833— 
1836. 

French  influence  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
held  of  silversmithing.  This  is  evident  in  the 
famous  'plateau'  111  three  sections,  with  a  mir- 
rored bottom,  the  gallery  showing  openwork  of 
winged  Hons  and  urns  alternating  with  pedestals 
with  raised  figures  of  Flora  and  Pomona,  sur- 
mounted with  a  spread  American  eagle,  made 
for  the  White  House  in  1824  by  John  W.  Forbes, 
of  New  York.  (This  splendid  piece  was  on  loan 
to  the  exhibition  from  the  White  House.)  At 
least  of  equal  interest  however  was  an  extra- 
ordinary tea  set,  lent  by  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society,  that  in  grace,  richness  of  fantasy,  and 
perfection  of  execution  recalls,  in  a  lighter  vein, 
the  productions  of  the  Renaissance  far  more  than 
those  of  ancient  Greece.  But  this  ambiguous 
period  was  also  able  to  produce  examples  of 
chastened  simplicity  and  elegant  sumptuosity 
combined,  as  in  the  dinner  service  by  Fletcher 
and  Gardiner  of  Philadelphia — each  piece  of 
which  has  engraved  on  the  bottom  the  inscription 
'Presented  by  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore  to  Com. 
John  Rodgers/in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the 
important  aid/afforded  by  him  in  the  defense  of 
Baltimore/on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sept.  1814'. 

The  section  of  the  decorative  arts  was  com- 
plemented by  displays  of  textile,  wallpapers, 
porcelain  and  glassware — in  the  latter  category, 
the  most  interesting  object  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  beautiful  decanter  engraved  with  an 
American  eagle  in  flight,  grasping  the  thunder- 
bolt and  olive  branch  in  its  talons.  This  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  circa  181 5-1 835, 
and  was  on  loan  from  the  Corning  Museum  of 
Glass. 

Among  the  paintings,  the  clou  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, beyond  a  doubt,  was  the  beautiful  and 
justly  famous  Flight  ofFlorimell  by  Washington 
Allston,  on  loan  from  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  the  high-tide  mark  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment in  America.  In  the  field  of  portraiture,  the 
likeness  of  Captain  Samuel  C.  Rcid  (18 15)  by 
John  Wesley  Jarvis  (1780-1839)  is  not  only  juSS 
that  in  every  possible  sense,  spiritual  and  physical, 
and  a  remarkable  artistic  achievement,  but  also 
the  portrait  of  the  young  seaman — his  eyes 
flashing  with  the  fire  of  battle  and  his  hand  still 


grasping  the  short  navy  cutlass,  the  twenty-star 
banner  proudly  flying  at  upper  right  of  the 
picture  against  what  is  obviously  a  sky  darkened 
by  the  smoke  of  a  cannonade — is  in  addition  a 
historical  record  of  paramount  importance.  As 
Mr.  Gerdts  has  justly  commented:  'Reid's  ex- 
ploits in  the  Azores  in  18 14  are  pictorially 
represented  in  the  turbulent  background  and 
waving  American  flag,  and  his  noble,  dashing 
figure  and  expression  show  Jarvis'  style  at  its 
best'.  This  excellent  and  unusual  example  was  on 
loan  from  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art. 

The  same  dual  strains  of  romanticism  and 
realism  combined  may  be  traced  in  the  section 
devoted  to  sculpture — where  Thomas  Craw- 
ford's Bride  o/Abydos  and  Horatio  Greenwood's 
bust  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as  it  were  com- 
plement each  other :  the  first,  a  pure  and  ethereal 
vision  of  sweet  (but  not  cloying)  loveliness,  and 
the  second  a  strong  characterization,  ennobled 
but  not  marred  by  serene  idealism.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  period,  more  particularly  in  the 
plastic  arts,  have  been  too  long  minimized — at  a 
certain  time,  even  ridiculed — and  it  is  a  real 
satisfaction  to  note  this  new  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  many  fine  artists  whose  contributions, 
while  limited,  was  by  no  means  negligible. 

'One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Realism' 

BEHIND  the  impressive  frontage  of  this  solid 
title — reminiscent,  somehow  of  sonic  great  neo- 
classical facade,  properly  pillared  and  pedi- 
mented — there  hides  a  delightful  flutter  and  dis- 
array of  butterfly  wings:  seventy-five  water- 
colours  and  pastels  selected  from  the  collection 
of  Paul  Magriel,  the  well-known  New  York 
connoisseur,  whose  stamp  of  approval  on  a  work 
of  art  is  a  guarantee  of  taste  and  originality. 
Mr.  Magriel,  who  has  frequently  shown  groups 
such  as  this  one,  under  various  themes,  in  our 
museums,  is  not  an  amateur  satisfied  with  merely 
the  best  in  a  purely  artistic  sense:  the  works  must 
be  charged,  in  addition  to  this,  with  a  larger 
significance;  they  must  partake,  as  it  were,  of 
something  higher  than  themselves.  What  this 
intangible  may  be  differs  with  the  era  as  well  as 
with  the  subject  matter,  but  the  undoubted 
result  is  that  these  multi-celled  units  function 
together  harmoniously,  and,  as  in  this  instance 
manage  to  convey  a  message  seemingly  out  of 
proportion  with  their  individual  importance. 

So  that  our  initial  comparison  may  not  be  as 
paradoxical  as  all  that:  the  many-hued  butterfly- 
wings,  joining  forces,  add  up  to  a  structure  of 
considerable  strength  and  density.  They  present 
a  full-rounded  picture  of  'American  realism', 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  of  American  art, 
since  nothing  else  existed  in  the  minds  of  cither 
artists  or  public  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  covered  (from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
our  own  days). 

Yet  this  'realism'  would  not  be  truly  real  if  it 
did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  another,  far  more- 
precious  ingredient.  Paul  Claudel,  with  his 
intuitive  temperament  of  a  mystic,  was  one  of 
...e  very  few  Europeans  to  feel,  if  he  did  not 
entirely  understand,  the  apparent  contradiction 
^.m  ')  the  American  unrelenting  grasp  of 
reality  and  the  deep-buried  longing  for  fantasy. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the 


Magriel  selection  includes  such  apparent  con- 
trasts as  an  ethereal  pencil  drawing  by  the  poetic 
and  visionary  Arthur  B.  Davics  (see,  The  Con- 
noisseur in  America,  January,  1963)  showing  a 
slender  feminine  form  reclining,  we  may  sup- 
pose, on  a  couch,  though  'clouds'  would  do  just 
as  well — so  imponderable  is  the  treatment — and 
an  incisive  and  mordantly  merciless  view  of 
factory  stacks  by  Preston  Dickinson;  or  a  crisp 
and  flippant  'Gibson  Girl',  exuding  the  'seven 
pound  look'  in  every  stiff  fold  of  her  crackling 
silk  gown,  and  a  hauntingly  mystical  and  deeply 
touching  crayon  by  the  contemporary  American 
artist,  Richard  de  Mcnocal,  depicting  a  cross 
made  of  two  folds  of  white  linen  on  a  plain 
ground:  'only  that,  and  nothing  more',  but  the 
deep  and  earnest  integrity  of  treatment,  the 
voluntary  denudation  of  all  inessentials,  brings 
this  very  close  to  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  early 
Flemish  masters. 

Paul  Magriel,  it  should  now  be  clear,  is  a  man 
who  chooses  with  his  eyes  and  not  with  his  ears. 
He  looks  always,  and  seldom  listens.  This  dis- 
cernment bears  witness  to  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  judgment.  In  the  present  delicate  feast  he 
has  set  for  our  eyes,  there  is  choice  and  to  spare 
for  all  tastes.  Special  mention  should  really  be 
made  however  of  the  splendid  drawing  of  a 
seated  woman  by  Glackens,  a  'realist'  111  depth, 
and  one  of  the  important  group  of  'the  Eight' 
that  insufflated  new  life  into  American  art  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  early  part  of  the 
present  one.  This  was  included  in  the  publica- 
tion Great  Drawings  of  All  Time  (see  this  issue, 
pp.  68-69),  and  deservedly  so.  A  watercolour 
sketch,  done  in  Trouville,  by  Frank  Boggs,  an 
American  artist  of  the  last  generation  who  is  yet 
far  from  being  appreciated  according  to  his 
deserts,  shows  the  true  measure  of  this  minor 
master.  The  wonder  of  it,  in  addition  to  the 
fresh  sparkle,  is  the  matchless  'wetness'  of  effect. 
We  feel,  breathe,  and  touch  water:  the  slow, 
lazy  rollers,  like  great  arabesques  of  crystal,  and 
the  pellucid  calm  depths  in  the  distance.  No  one 
who  understands  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  will 
fail  10  apprei  i.ilc  the  brilliance  of  this  little  gem. 

In  final  reckoning  however,  the  palm  prob- 
ably must  be  awarded  to  the  deceptively  simple 
view  of  an  empty  piazza  (Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn) 
by  the  American  Impressionist,  William  Merritt 
Chase.  Fast  bound,  like  Sargent,  to  the  grind  of 
portrait  work,  Chase,  when  he  consented  to  be 
merely  what  he  was:  a  true,  born  painter  and  a 
lyrical  visual  poet  such  as  is  revealed  in  this 
exquisite  small  piece  that  can  not  unworthily  ask 
for  its  rightful  place  not  far  from  Monet  and 
Pissaro. 

'One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Realism'  is 
to  be  shown  by  the  American  f  ederation  of  Arts 
at:  Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  January  4th  to  25th;  Public  Library  Art 
Gallery,  Winston  Salem,  Mass.  February  8th  to 
29th;  St.  Laurence  University,  Canton,  New 
York,  March  14th  to  April  4th;  Charles  and 
Emma  Frye  Art  Museum,  Seattle,  Washington, 
April  1 8th  to  May  9th;  Brooks  Memorial  Art 
Gallery,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  June  27th  ,>July 
25th;  Fort  Lauderdale  Museum  of  A  ,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  October  [7th  to  December 
1 2th. 
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Francisco  Goya.  Charles  V  fighting  the  Bull  at  Vallodolid.  Red  chalk, 
186  X  290  mm.  Prado,  Madrid. 


Claude  Lorrain.  Bare  Branches.  Black  chalk  and  brown  wash,  294 
400  mm.  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  Besancon. 


Great  drawings  of  all  time 
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GREAT  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  TIME*  issued  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  Shorewood  Publishers  of  New  York,  was 
greeted  then  with  enthusiastic  and  well-deserved  commendation. 
It  was  heralded  as  'the  art  book  of  the  year',  'the  most  sumptuous 
publication  of  drawings  ever  issued  outside  Europe',  'one  of  the 
most  lavish  and  ambitious  art  projects  ever  accomplished  by  an 
American  publisher'.  It  is  all  of  these  things,  being  the  result  of 
seven  years  of  research,  exploration  of  the  resources  of  175 
museums  and  many  notable  private  collections,  and  compilation 
of  text  and  commentaries  by  an  international  team  of  17  know- 
ledgeable and  dedicated  scholars — all  this  now  made  available  to 
the  general  public  under  the  impressive  form  of  a  set  of  four  huge 
and  weighty  volumes,  boxed  and  sturdily  bound,  incorporating 
in  all  1 107  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  the  graphic  arts,  most 
of  these  full  pages  and  actual  size  or  very  near  it.  We  are  told 
further  that  approximately  5,000  drawings  were  examined  by  the 
indefatigable  editor,  who  travelled  over  70,000  miles  on  his 
relentless  quest:  'Many  of  the  drawings  selected  have  never  been 
published  except  perhaps  in  a  museum  catalogue'.  The  four 
volumes  abound  in  delightful  surprises,  although  like  stanch 
pillars  supporting  a  gracefully  soaring  structure,  most  of  the  old 
favourites  are  there  also. 

These  statistics  are  unavoidable  in  presenting  the  publication, 
but  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  this  laudably  timeless  compila- 
tion, one  finds  oneself  in  the  proper  mood  for  disregard  of  these 
elements,  and  for  the  asking  cold-bloodedly,  as  one  should  of 
any  work  of  art,  not  what  was  the  purpose  but  what  end  has  been 
achieved. 

First  of  all,  therefore,  let  us  give  thanks  for  the  title,  highly 
flexible,  albeit  unimpeachably  accurate,  and  happily  eschewing 
the  controversial  superlative.  These  are  indeed  great  drawings, 
without  exception;  although  naturally  the  contemporary  section 
will  be  subject  to  dispute,  and  the  span  covered  is  almost  'all  time'. 
Unaccountably,  the  prehistoric  eras  (both  Occidental  and  Afri- 
can) and  ancient  Greece  are  not  represented — on  the  other  hand,  a 
brief  'token'  section  has,  commendably,  been  devoted  to  the 
tomb  decorations  of  Egypt,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
Oriental  section,  together  with  Islamic,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
examples  of  graphic  art.  In  his  introduction  to  the  first  volume 


(Italian  drawings)  the  editor,  Ira  Moskowitz,  himself  an  artist,  has 
commented:  'since  the  question  remains  debatable,  in  the  selec- 
tions for  these  volumes  we  have  exercised  a  tolerance  wider  than 
that  of  a  dictionary  definition  and  have  not  limited  drawing! 
simply  to  pure  line  and  tone  devoid  of  colour'.  We  are  happy  to 
grant  this  licence  in  regard  to  pastel,  watercolour,  gouache,  etc., 
but  we  should  similarly  have  welcomed  a  few  of  these  'Attic- 
shapes,  fair  attitudes'  that,  anonymous  or  otherwise,  will  always 
remain  the  supreme  symbol  of  linear  grace — as  well  as  these 
earliest  examples  of  genial  draughtsmanship,  the  frescoes  of  Alta- 
mira,  and  their  nearest  lineal  (in  every  sense  of  the  word) 
descendants,  the  murals  and  vase  paintings  of  archaic  Crete.  Hut 
Shorewood  Press  have  taken  all  of  the  graphic  field  as  their 
domain — even  to  the  issuance  of  a  specialized  monthly  review  — 
and  the  lacunae  will  no  doubt  be  filled  in  due  course.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  these  matters  is  the  definition  of  the  vague  and  fluc- 
tuating line  that  somewhat  uncertainly  divides  painting  from 
drawing.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  through  'all  time'  many  paint- 
ings, and  among  the  most  admirable,  have  been  drawings  over- 
painted  (Diirer,  Ingres,  are  the  first  names  that  come  to  mind)  or, 
on  the  contrary,  drawings  done  with  a  brush  (neither  Frans  Hals 
nor  Vermeer  could  be  represented  in  the  Dutch  section,  as 
neither  one  of  these  masters  has  left  us  drawings — Frans  Hals,  very 
naturally,  since  his  flashing  bravura  seems  to  have  made  all 
preparatory  sketches  or  studies  totally  unnecessary;  Vermeer, 
more  surprisingly,  as  one  would  vision  him  as  a  thoughtful  and 
subtle  draughtsman). 

The  publishers'  initial  goal,  in  1955,  was  to  bring  out  a  book 
of  100  drawings — a  limitation  that  soon  proved  hopelessly 
restrictive.  To  achieve  the  present  'irreducible  selection',  it  was 
necessary  to  decuple  this  original  estimation.  As  regards  produc- 
tion, while  the  illustrations  are  by  no  means  facsimile  of  the  sort 
that  may  be  used  to  dupe  the  unwary,  the  reproductions  set  a 
standard  of  high  technical  excellence  one  would  not  have  be- 
lieved possible  on  so  large  a  scale. 

Probably  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  publishing  venture 
is  what  it  reflects  of  the  recent  public  awareness  of  art  in  America. 
Whether  cause  or  effect,  or  partaking  of  both,  this  impressive 
evidence  of  interest  in  the  graphic  arts  is  an  encouraging  symptom 
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as  to  the  permanence  of  our  current  'art  craze'.  Indeed,  in  the 
words  of  Henry  P.  Rossitcr,  Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  in  the  initial  paragraph  of  his  review  of 
'Great  Drawings  of  All  Time'  in  the  New  York  Times:  'Today, 
when  so  many  pretend  that  drawing  is  not  the  backbone  of 
painting,  it  is  salutary  to  be  reminded  how  the  foremost  painters 
disagreed,  almost  to  a  man'.  (It  would  seem  in  fact  as  if  one  might 
do  away  with  that  'almost',  the  few  exceptions  being  more 
apparent  than  real.) 

One  might  well  wish  for  these  four  great  volumes  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  obligatory  course  for  every  art  student — titled, 
possibly,  'the  Ethics  of  Aesthetics' — while  to  the  confirmed 
connoisseur  it  should  prove  a  trusted  missal  and  breviary  of  pious 
delights.  In  either  instance,  it  should  be  added  in  all  candour,  the 
use  of  a  sturdy  lectern  or  its  equivalent  is  recommended.  Messrs. 
Shorewood  &  Co.  are  Paul  Bunyans  among  publishers,  and 
their  great  treasuries  arc  not  of  the  easiest  handling.  When  bidden 
to  this  Gargantuan  bounty,  the  spirit  is  most  willing,  but  the 
1  flesh  is  weak.  It  seems  as  if  the  difficulty  might  be  easily  over- 
come, for  future  editions,  by  the  issuance  of  eight  in  place  of  the 
present  four  volumes.  But  this  is  a  minor  point,  and  Shorewood 
deserves  our  unstinted  praise  and  thanks  for  their  initiative, 
courage,  perseverance  and  know-how  in  an  epochal  American 
publishing  feat.  All  illustrations  here  shown  are  from  'Great 
Drawings  of  All  Time'. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Ira  Moskowitz.  A  Shorewood  Fine  Arts  Edition.  Designed 
by  Peter  Oldenburg.  Shorewood  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  4  volumes,  1,107 
reproductions.  The  set,  S175. — (Charles  Skilton,  Ltd.,  Distributors  for  Great 
Britain,  60  guineas).  Volume  I:  Italian,  Text  by  Winslow  Ames,  Art  Historian. 
Volume  II,  German,  Flemish  and  Dutch,  text  by  Otto  lienesh,  Director,  Albertin.t, 
Vienna;  J.  G.  Van  Gelder,  University  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands;  Egbert  Haver- 
kamp-Begemann,  Curator,  Department  of  Prints,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery; 
Frits  Lugt,  Institut  Neerlandais,  Paris.  Volume  III,  French,  text  by  Agnes  Mongan, 
Assistant  Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University.  Volume  IV,  Oriental, 
Spanish,  English,  American,  Contemporary,  text  by  John  I.  H.  Baur,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  James  Cahill,  Assistant 
Curator,  Chinese  Art,  Freer  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Richard  Ettinghausen, 
Curator,  Near  Eastern  Art,  Freer  Gallery,  Washington,  D  C;  Justino  Fernandez, 
Art  Historian;  John  Davis  Hatch,  Jr.,  Museum  Consultant;  Theodore  A.  Heinrich, 
Director,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto;  Elaine  Johnson,  Assistant  Curator, 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Perry 
T.  Ratabone,  Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  E.  |  S.m.  hcz-Canton, 
Director,  Prado,  Madrid;  Janos  Scholz,  Collector  and  Historian;  Harold  P.  Stem, 
Curator,  Japanese  Art,  Freer  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 


Above  left.  Augustus  John.  Portrait  of  James  Joyce.  Pencil,  406  X  305  mm. 
Benjamin  Sonnenberg,  Jr.  Above  centre.  Georges  Seurat.  At  the  Concert 
Europeen.  Conte  crayon,  heightened  with  white,  325  ■  238  mm.  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York.  Above  right.  Edouard  Manet.  Lady  in  a  Bonnet.  Pastel 
on  canvas,  600  •  490  mm.  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Below.  Hicronymus 
Bosch.  Tree-manjn  a  landscape.  Pcn'and  brown  ink,  277  211  mm.  Alber- 
tina,  Vienna. 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  are  interested  in  purchas- 
ing Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Spoons,  Forks,  Candlesticks, 
Candelabra,  as  well  as  all  types  of  Antique  Jewellery.  Post  to  1 12  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.l.  or  phone  REG.  7020  and  we  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
representative  to  call. 

VLAMINCK:  For  sale,  painting  of  a  ship  in  storm  (56  ■  48  cm.). 
Painted  around  1915,  characterized  by  experts  as  'a  good  Vlaminck'. 
Box  No: 7272.  

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  2 1st  January. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

FOR  SALE:  Small  collection  of  originals.  Knute  Heldner's  Oils  includ- 
ing several  prize  winners.  Kodachromes  available.  Box  No:  7270. 
ASPREY'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 
Their  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 

WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
A.  L.  BREGUET,  HOROLOGER,  by  Claude  Breguet.  English  illus- 
trated  edition.  Price  10s.  per  copy  in  paper  cover,  15s.  in  boards.  E.  L. 
Lee,  13  Second  Avenue,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored. 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 
Cultured  widow  50,  knowledge  of  art,  antiques,  seeks  interesting  P/T 
position.  Small  remuneration.  Box  No:  7271. 

JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from  Lon- 
don. Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture:  Silver  and  Plate: 
Pictures:  Books:  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 

JEWELLERY:  Art  Nouveau  especially  by  Lalique  sought  by  dealer  for 
American  collectors.  Satellite's,  1721  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 

U.S.A.  

Intelligent  efficient  girl,  20,  would  like  to  work  part  time  in  London 
Antique  shop  for  nominal  salary;  but  would  greatly  appreciate  an  em- 
ployer who  could  spare  time  to  increase  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish furniture.  Office  experience,  able  to  drive,  and  be  generally  useful. 
Perdita  Erith,  7  Billing  Road,  S.W.10.  

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
For  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given) 
LEP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

WANTED:  Old  glass  paperweights.  Genuine  private  buyer.  R.Joel,  62 
Sheldon  Avenue,  Highgate,  N.6. 

CHRONOMETER,  DESK  AND  WRIST  WATCHES  (mostly  Ex- 
Royal  Observatory)  and  M.O.S.  STOPWATCHES.  Leaflet  from 
CHARLES  FRANK,  LTD.,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Required  by  very  substantial  principals,  Company  engaged  in  the  Antique 
Dealing  and  Associated  Trades  with  sizeable  tax  loss.  Apply  Box  No:  7273. 
ARALDITE  epoxy  resin  adhesive  repairs  valuable  antiques,  glassware, 
ceramics  air  metalwork  permanently.  Buy  some  today  -  two  tube 
pack  6/-. 

Superb  quality  7  ft.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  Bookcase  wanted  by  private  person. 
Must  be  dainty  and  beautiful  piece  of  fine  faded  Mahogany  or  of  Satin- 
wood.  Phone  Belgravia  3177  after  5  p.m. 

WANTED:  Silk  pictures  and  portraits  by  Thomas  Stevens,  Coventry. 
State  condition,  price.  Box  No:  7274. 

American  Museum  Buyer  visiting  Ireland  1964?  Ten  superlative  Irish 
silver  lots  1690,  1740.  Box  No:  7275. 

Register  advertisements  are  1/6 per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
CHEST  ERG  A  TE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON, 
S.W.I.  {Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  FRIDAY,  MARCH  13th 

FINE  19th  A\D  20th  CENTURY  GENRE  AND  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING! 

the  property  of 

Mrs.  V.  E.  KINGSTON,  LOUIS  MARTINEAU,  Esq.,  and  others 


Le  Retard  du  Fiance    Signed.  34  x  50  inches    Francesco  Bruncry 


The  Rehearsal    Signed,  on  panel.  27  x  35|  inches    Francesco  Brunery 
Illustrated  Catalogues  (9  plates)  2s.  6d.  post  free.    Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 


Our  Representative  in  America: 
ROBERT  M.  LEYLAN 

Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  (USA)  Ltd.  36  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Plaza  2-1266  Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  TRAfalgar  9060  Telegrams:  Christian.  London.  S.W.I 


A  pair  of  George  III  oil  and  vinegar  frames  of  exceptionally 
fine  workmanship.  By  Ben  Laver,  London,  1782 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  period  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


Telegrams:  inland.  'Euclase,  Westdo,  London' 
oversea*,  'Euclase,  London,  W.V 
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RALPH  EDWARDS 
BEVIS  H I  L  HER 
W.  G.  HISCOCK 
GRAHAM  HUGHES 
GERALD  SCHURR 
DAVID  COOMBS 


Tribute  to  British  Antique  Dealer  (49) 

The  Paris  collections  of  Madame  B.  2:  French  Eighteenth-Century  objects  of  art  f.  j.  b.  watson 

Speculations  on  fourteenth-century  English  alabaster  work  clement  f.  pitman 

The  Chinese  ritual  bronzes  Alexandre  argyropoulo 

Some  unpublished  examples  of  Spanish-American  silver  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  FRANCOIS  REYNIERS 

Gainsborough's  Letters 

The  Child  Seasons.  New  Light  on  the  Bristol-Turner  link 
The  Christ  Church  Collection  of  drawings  and  paintings 
Contemporary  British  Craftsmen:  Gerda  Flockinger 
Paris  Dispatch 
The  Art  Market 
International  Saleroom 
The  Connoisseur's  Diary 
Books  Reviewed 
Books  Received 
In  the  Galleries 
Art  in  the  modern  manner 
Luisa  Roldan  at  Madrid.  Part  1 
The  Connoisseur  in  America 

©  February  1964.    National  Magazine  Company  Limited 

On  Cover 

Four  English  ceremonial  badges,  reproduced  in  colour  for  the  first  time:  top  left,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  in  gold  with  enamels,  diamonds,  sapphires  and  rubies :  top  right,  the 
Royal  Designers  for  Industry,  gold  with  rutilated  crystal;  lower  left,  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.,  gold,  diamonds,  pearls  and  enamels;  lower  right,  a  Sheriff's  badge  of  the  City  of 
London,  gold  and  enamels.  See  Page  109. 

Colour  Plates 

Le  Repas,  panel  of  Bcauvais  tapestry  from  the  series  known  as  La  Tenture  des  Chinois.  Woven  in  1724. 
///  the  Paris  collections  of  Madame  B 

The  I  )eatl  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  by  Luisa  Roldan,  terracotta 

Both  in  the  possession  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  Neiv  York 


ADRIAN  BURY 
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BEATRICE  GILMAN  PROSKE 
M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on 
Wednesday,  11th  March,  at  3  p.m.,  of 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER 
DRAWINGS 

the  property  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
ROSEBERY,  K.T.,  P.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 
Mrs.  CORINA  KAVANAGH 
J.  W.  ROTHWELL,  Esq. 

and  other  owners 


RAPHAEL  The  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant  Christ  and 

8  It  by  6f„  inches  St.  John  the  Baptist,  red  chalk,  recto 


A  Study  of  Prometheus(?)  pen  and  ink,  verso 

Illustrated  Catai  >gue  10s.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  PLaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 
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Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 

MR.  F.  J.  B.  WATSON  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Wallace 
Collection  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities 
on  French  furniture  and  related  objects  of  art. 

MR.  clement  F.  pitman,  lately  Director  of  the 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  who  has  made  a  closer 
study  of  Nottingham  fourteenth-century  alabaster 
carvings  than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject. 

HIS  EXCEI  LENCY  ALEXANDRE  J.  ARGYROPOULO,  who  was 

formerly  Greek  Ambassador  in  Rome  and  Peking  and 
is  a  noted  private  collector  of  Chinese  ritual  bronzes. 

colonel  Francois  reyniers,  Member  of  La  Societe 
des  Antiquaires  de  France. 

MRS.  Beatrice  gilman  proske,  Curator  of  Sculpture, 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  and  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  scholars  in  Spanish  art. 

MR.  w.  G.  hiscock,  lately  Deputy  Librarian  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 
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The  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur  will  include  t 
following  contents:  Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  the  Director  oft 
Wallace  Collection,  concludes  his  important  series  of  thl 
articles,  fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  monochrome,  on  r 
outstanding  Paris  private  collection  of  'Madame  B',  this  thi 
contribution  featuring  the  Porcelains. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department) 
Woodwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  rediscover!* 
superb  suite  of  fifteen  pieces  of  English  seat  furnitu 
covered  with  original  needlework,  the  seat  of  each  exam] 
being  shown  in  colour.  This  suite  was  originally  exclusive 
featured  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1921  and  had  been  'lost'  e\ 
since. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pugliese,  Professor  of  Decorative  Arts,  Univt»| 
sity  of  California,  describes  a  rare  maiolica  service,  and  1 
decoration,  ordered  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungar 
in  1476. 

Mr.  Laurence  Whistler  writes  with  delightful  charm  on  son 
of  the  remarkable  drawings,  published  in  The  ConnoissA 
for  the  first  time,  contained  in  a  rare  sketch-book  assembled 1 
his  brother,  the  late  Rex  Whistler. 

Mr.  John  Harris,  Curator  of  Drawings  (Sir  Banister  Fletch 
Library)  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  oal 
of  England's  leading  art-historians  (now  lecturing  in  tij 
United  States)  of  eighteenth-century  architectural  drawing 
reveals  new  facts  about  Georges  Francois  Blondel  the  large 
unknown  architect  at  Stowe,  Buckinghamshire. 
Mr.  Graham  Hughes  continues  his  important  regular  sen 
describing  the  work  of  contemporary  British  craftsmen  ar 
features  that  of  Louis  Osman,  leading  architect  and  design 
of  works  of  art. 

In  addition  there  are  all  the  regular  features:  Internation 
Saleroom,  Books  Reviewed,  Old  Master  and  Modern  Ai 
Connoisseur  in  America,  Paris  Dispatch,  etc. 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  Wl 


mm 


A  FINE  LOUIS  XV  BUREAU  PLAT 
Height  2  ft.  6  in.  Width  5  ft.  10  in.  Depth  2  ft.  10  in. 


Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Cwydyr,  Stoke  Park,  Ipswkh 


YDE    PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Mem' , m  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 


V 


BIGGS 


Members  of  The  British  |-C       c       ■    I    ^  ESTABLISHED  1S60 

Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

qC  Six  showrooms  of 

J  antique  furniture  and  silver 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  MAIDENHEAD  besides  modern  departmeno 


Extremely  fine  walnut  settee  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  with  shepherd's 
crook  arms,  the  carving  on  the  legs 
being  quite  exceptional.  Covered  in 
contemporary  gold  brocade. 
Height  of  back  3  ft.  2  J  in., 
extreme  width  4  ft.  11  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 
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Diamonds... 


by  GARRARD 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  IIEK  MAJESTY  THE  Q.UEP.N 
UOLDSMITU3  &  CKOWN  JEWELLERS, 
GAKKARD  &  CO.  LID.,  LONDON 


These  are  some  of  the  more  important  stones 
to  be  seen  in  the  Garrard  Collection  of  fine 
diamonds. 

Our  own  artists  will  be  glad  to  submit  special 
designs  to  your  requirements  free  of  charge. 

Other  stones  available : 
Navettes  up  to  25  carats. 
Emerald  cut  up  to  35  carats. 
Round  cut  up  to  1 1  carats. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

12    REGENT    STREET    W1    •    REGENT  7020 


vn 


ociation  Ltd. 


V 


■f  2NDON,  S.W.3 


century. 

ted  mahogany, 
ight  2  ft.  ii  in. 

md  gilded  Wall  Mirrors. 
17  ft.  4  in. 


FURNITURE 


HOWARD 

HOWARD  (ANTIQUES)  LTD 

8  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON  W.l 


A  RARE  LOUIS  XV 
KINGWOOD  COFFRE  A 
RIJOUX.  Circa  1760. 
STAMPED  P.  PIONIEZ  JME. 

The  interior  of  the  top  enclosing  a 
mirror  and  the  drawers  faced  with 
amboyna  wood;  a  contemporary 
View  of  Rome  is  depicted  on  the 
Sevres  porcelain  plaque. 

Height  39  in.,  width  13.]  in.,  depth 
10  in. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo, 
Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland, 


FINE  FURNITURE     WORKS  OF  ART  CARPETS 
PORCELAIN  PAINTINGS 


OSCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LTD 


Landscape  by  F.  W.  Watts  1S00-1862 

LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY,  CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  BELgravia  6464/5 
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GEORGE  11  SILVER 

An  unusual  pair  of  George  II 
Sauceboats  with  shell  decoration 
and  4  lion  mask  feet. 
Made  in  London  in  1750  by 
Peter  Taylor,  weight  47.40  oz. 


By  appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  i  Jewellers 


ASPREY  &  CO  LIMITE!  > 
165-169  New  Bond  Street  *  London  W.l. 
Tel :  HYDe  Park  6767 


Antique  garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


r 


A  very  fine  pair  of  Louis  XVI 
corner  cupboards;  rosewood 
with  inset  panels  of  Coro- 
mandel     lacquer,  ormolu 
mounts    and    marble  tops. 
Signed    by    Pierre  Boichod 
(.!/.£.  1769)    French  circa 
mi- 
Width:  2  ft.  10  in. 
Depth:  1  ft.  10  in. 
Height:  2  ft.  10  in. 


Fine  French  and  Continental  Jurniture 
Sculpture  and  objets  d'art 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5 


2-DAVIES  STREET- BERKELEY  SQUARE- LONDON -W- I 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE— 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 


An  unusual  and  rare  early  18th  century  armchair 
decorated  to  simulate  tortoise  shell,  with  gilt  enrichments, 
having  a  cane  back  and  seat  on  cabriole  legs. 

Height  of  back  to  ground:  3  ft.  tl\  ins. 

Height  of  seat  to  ground:  1  ft.  5  ins. 
Width:  1  ft.  Hi  ins.  Depth:  1  ft.  6  ins. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MAP Y 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DA  VIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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MILAN  post.  1810 

BVLGARI  ROME 

VIA  CONDOTTI,  10 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LTD 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Antique  Porcelain  and  Glass 


A  rare  Bow  white  glazed  figure  of  Kitty  Clive 
as  the  'Fine  Lady'  in  Garrick's  farce  Lethe. 

Height:  12\  inches 

Circa  1 755 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone: 
WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams: 
DELOMOSNE.  LONDON 


The  Engraved  Work  of  Eric  Gill 

Contains  reproductions  of  206  engravings  on  wood  and  metal, 
chosen  entirely  from  the  comprehensive  collection  given  by 
the  artist's  widow  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This 
picture  book  is  designed  to  give  a  representative  survey  of 
Gill's  work  over  the  whole  of  his  working  career  from  1908 
to  1940. 

'Gill  enthusiasts  will  think  it  well  worth  the  money.'  British  Weekly. 

12s.  6d.  (by  post  13s.  2d.) 

Catalogue,  of  the  Engraved  Work  of 
Eric  Gill 

Altogether  Gill  made  just  over  1,000  engravings  on  wood  or 
metal.    This  catalogue  is  the  first  to  list  them  all  in 
chronological  order  with  full  bibliographical  references.  With  the 
companion  book  described  above  it  will  form  an  indispensable 
work  of  reference  for  artists,  collectors  and  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  the  artist's  very  distinctive  graphic  work. 

27s.  6d.  (by  post  28s.  8d.) 

FREE  lists  of  titles  on  art  are  available  from  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  P6A,  (CON),  Atlantic  House,  Holbom  Viaduct, 
London  E.C.J 


GK2SH 


Government  publications  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Government  Bookshops  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Belfast,  or  through  any 
bookseller 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 


RETFORD  SALEROOMS 

February  6th  and  7th,  1964 

FURNITURE    WORKS  OF  ART 
A  CASKET  OF  JEWELS  PAINTINGS 

Catalogues  2  6  each 
20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2  cj  1  -4. 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
^^^^^^^^ 
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DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 


Period"  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


An  important  Adam  period  satinwood  cylinder  fall 
Writing  Desk  of  magnificent  quality  -  as  exhibited  at 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  London  in  1932. 

Measurements : 
34  in.  wide,  22  in.  deep,  height  at  back,  46J  in. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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PAIR  oj fine  cast  Silver  Candelabra. 
George  III  -  London  lJJ3-by  John  Carter-  14\  inches  high 

An  example  from  our  LONDON  Collection 


NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 

Antique  English  Silver  Old  Sheffi 

(ember  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'.  Association,  Ltd.  Member  of  The  New  York  Antiques  and  Art  Dealers 


D.M.&R 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Porrman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique,  London  W.l 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street, 

New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


DERBY  PORCELAIN 
CIRCA  1765 


Pair  of  figures  each  with  a  sweet- 
meat hasket.  There  is  a  pug-dog 
seated  near  the  lady,  and  a  hound 
seated  near  the  man.  This  pair  of 
figures  is  of  the  finest  quality,  very 
beautifully  modelled  and  coloured. 

Height  9  inches. 
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FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


Saionnerie  music  room  carpel  of  the  Directoire  period.  In  the  centre  an  octagonal  medallion  with  lyre 
is  framed  by  garlands  and  rases.  The  blue  background  has  at  its  corners  medallions  of  classic  profiles. 
The  wide  border  has  yellow  panels  on  a  red  ground.  3.  77  m.  X  4.46m.  {12  ft.  5in.  X  14  ft.  4in.) 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I       Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD      Telephone:  Oxford  44197) 
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Set  of  four  candlesticks  by 
Ebenezer  Coker 
London.  Date  1762 


By  Appointment  to 
HM  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  & 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment  to 
HM  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 
Jewel  lers&  Silversmiths 


Carrington  &*  Co  Limited  130  Regent  Street  LondonWl  established  1780 

Jewellers,  Silversmiths  &  Watchmakers  Regent  3727 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Very  fine  l8th-Century  inlaid  mahogany 
BOW  Sideboard 
48  in.      24A  in.  X  36  in.  high 
A  very  lovely  board 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 
49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 

Telephone : 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 
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Marche  a  Senlis 

by  LEON  L'HERMITTE  (signed) 

Pastel  size:  17?  x  14  inches  (46  X  36  cm.) 
Framed  size:  24?  X  21  inches  (63  X  53  cm.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

Telephone:  WHllehall  GOGS  9       Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 


Le  Vieux  Fumeur 
by  LEON  L'HERMITTE  (signed) 

Pastel  size:  13£  X  16  inches  (34  X  42  cm.) 
Framed  size:  19£  X  23  inches  (50  X  58  cm.) 


E.  FAIRCLOUGH 

(F.  FAIRCLOUGH  (ARMS)  LTD.) 

European  and  Oriental  Arms  and  Armour  Specialists 
25  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  3946 


^  VERY  FINE  AND  ELABORATE  YEOMANRY  OFFICERS 
PRESENTATION  SABRE 

The  Ml  de  beautifully  blued,  gilt  and  engraved  from  forte  to  tip.  Mint  state. 
iVrsrm  i.ion  inscribed  on  one  side: 

VOTED   Q  N   HIS  MAJESTY'S   BIRTHDAY,  l8()6 

Other  side: 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  &  PRIVATES 
OF  *  THE  'NORTHAMPTON  VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY1  TO  THEIR 
1  i.'IMANDER  'CAPTH.  KERR*  IN  TESTIMONY  OF  THEIR  RESPECT  & 
E  STE  F.  M  . 

1  he  hilt  superbly  formed  as  horse's  head  with  long  mane,  ivory  grip,  quillon 
terminals  as  bearded  classical  heads. 

The  sheath  fully  engraved  and  with  makers'  name,  Thomas  and  John  Gill.  83 

St.  James'  Street,  London. 

Front  of  sheath  with  raised  panels  of  arms. 

Top.  Arms  of  Borough  of  Northampton,  on  large  trophy  of  arms. 
Centre.  Mars  crowning  Britannia  with  Wreath  of  Victory. 

Chape.  Arms  of  'Kerr'  family  with  motto,  DEUS  SOLAMEN,  on  trophy  of 
arms. 

Notes:  (a)  The  arms  on  the  upper  pari  of  the  sheath  surrounded  with  the  inscription 
Northampton  Volunteer  Cavalry  and  the  similar  arms  on  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 
blade  are  those  of  the  Borough  of  Northampton. 

ib)  The  Armorial  Bearings  on  the  lower  pail  of  the  sheath  are  Matrimonial  achievement, 
On  the  dexter  {left  to  the  viewer)  are  those  Matriculated  on  5th  July  1787  in  the  Lyon 
Register  by  William  Kerr,  Physician  oj  Northampton.  Impaled  to  the  sinister  (right)  are 
those  of  the  spouse  (  Thomson  of  Cheshunl }. 


BOOKS 

FROM  THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
English  Painting 
and  Sculpture 

30s. 

(by  post  31/2) 


CnglM) 

'AIMING  and  SCULPTURE 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
Antique  English 
Silver  and  Plate 

30s.  (by  post  31/2) 


A  Dictionary  of 
Marks  (on  ceramics, 
Silver,  Sheffield 
Plate,  Pewter  and 
Furniture) 

25s.  (by  post  26s.) 


The  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 
1,472  pp.  including  512  half-tone  plates 
84s.  (by  post  87/3) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London  swi8 


KAPLAN  GALLERY 

6  DUKE  STREET    -    ST.  JAMES'S    -    LONDON  S.W.I.    -   WHI  8665 


Impressionist 
Paintings  and  Watercolours 
by 

MARCEL 
JEFFERYS 

1872-1924 

5th  -29th  February 

Weekdays  10-6       Saturdays  10- I 


Palais  d'ete 


c.  1900 


15  X  19  in. 


JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJUJJJJJJJUJ 


SIMON  KAYE 
LTD 


Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 
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□ 
□ 
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GEORGE  I  COFFEE  POT 
date  1717 
Weight  25  oz.  10  dwt. 
Maker  R.  Bayley 
Height  9i  inches 
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WANTED 


Owner  anxious  to 
buy  Numbers  2 
and  4  of  Set  of 
Silver  Candlesticks 
by  Anne  Craig 
and  John  Neville, 
London  1744. 
Height  9£  in. 
Weight  56^  oz. 


Crest  on  upper 
part  of  base : 
Goshawk  tvith 
Latin  motto  above. 


Write  BOX  No.  7278 


".  .  .  the  first  attempt  to  chart  the  history  of  English 
bookbinding  in  all  its  technical  aspects." 

BERNARD  C.  MIDDLETON'S 
A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  CRAFT  BOOKBINDING 
TECHNIQUE 

70s. 

foreword  by 

HOWARD  M.  NIXON 
HAFNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LTD. 


RALPH  GOX 

THE  Ol  D  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel :  Castle  Bytham  340 

Charming  pair  of  carved  pricket 
candlesticks.  Much  of  the  original 
polychrome  and  gilt  remains 


Height  13  inches 
N.  Italian  Circa' '1700 

Price:  £120 


Also  at 

39  STEEP  HILL,  LINCOLN  Tel:  22463 


Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 


Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Tortoiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother  of  Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  etc. 


G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 


23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 


Founded  1  770 


Tel:  MUSeum  1  2£ 


IN  SAFE  HANDS 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity  you  can  rely  on 

Pitt  &  Scott  to  pack  and  forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 

promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Write  for  brochurt  C  104 


in  smrt  mauds 

mm 


PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD  | 

20-24  Eden  Grove,  London,  N.7. 

Tel:  North  7321  Telex:  21857 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  &  Paris. 


Margery  Dean  Antiques  The  Galleries,  Wivenhoe,  I 

Wivenhoe  $2j  :  after  S  p.m.  Wivenhoe  2^4  :  Cables  Aiiticadena 


Period  oak,  pine,  walnut  and  mahogany  and  Works 
of  Art  to  suit  each,  in  a  wide  selection  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


ANTIQUE  CHINESE  SNUFF  BOTTLES 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do 

it  yourself.  Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly 
made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners, 
the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the  spine. 
Price  each  16s.  9d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing 
and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs 
an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents')  per  binder. 

Order from 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18. 
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C.  G.  BOERNER 

Founded  in  1826 

in  preparation  : 
NEUE  LAGERLISTE  38 

DRAWINGS 

From  the  15th  to  lgth  century 

(richly  illustrated  -  price  5  DM) 


4    DUSSELDORF    KASERNENSTRASSE  13 


Telephone :  1  27  82 


Telegrams:  Boernerkunst 


CHARLES    WOOLLETT    &  SON 


(Members  of  The  H.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Fine  Portrait  in  Oils  of  Mrs.  Frances  Mantys  Price  in  a  reil  dress  decorated  with 
pearls,  hy  Thomas  Hudson  ( 1 7.'i0- 1770)  (27J  X  22  inches).  From  the  Collection 
of  the  late  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Nellie  lonides. 

59/61     WIGMORE     STREET.     LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:   Welheck  8664 


Fine  Hepplewhite  sideboard  ot  lovely  -olour.  Length  6  ft.  6  in.,  depth  1  ft.  10  in.,  height  3  ft. 
R.   F.   LOCK  152  BROMPTON  ROAD  LONDON,  S.W.3. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone  Kensington  3221 
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WEINMULLER 

MUNCHENER  KUNSTVERSTEIGERUNGSHAUS 
RUDOLF  NEUMEISTER 

MUNCHEN  2,  BRIENNERSTRASSE  14  (ALMEIDA-PALAIS) 
TELEFON  295276  und  297889 

NEXT  AUCTION  18/19  MARCH  1964 

includes  a  collection  of  important  Faience,  etc.  in  animal  and 
fruit  shapes. 

Vase,  Faience,  Warsaw  c.  1730/40.  Height  39-5  cms. 

ANTIQUES  •  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
FURNITURE  •  SCULPTURE  •  PAINTINGS 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 

London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456.  

ASPREY'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 
Their  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 

For  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given.) 
LEP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

COUNTRY  LIFE  COLLECTOR'S  POCKET  BOOK.  17s.  6d.  'As 
comprehensive  a  bantam  encyclopaedia  as  is  possible  to  imagine' 
(Times  Lit.  Supp.).  From  booksellers  or  Country  Life  Limited.  (18s.  3d. 
incl.  postage.)  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.2. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  give  generous  valuations 
for  important  jewellery,  silver  and  gold  pieces  at  1 12  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Regent  7020.  Our  buyers  will  gladly  call  for  larger  quantities  upon 
request. 

WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from 
London.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture;  Silver  and  Plate; 
Pictures;  Books;  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 
OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.I. 
REPA]  RS  MADE  EASY.  Use  Araldite  epoxy  resin  adhesive  to  repair 
china,  ntique  furniture,  metalwork.  Bonds  permanently.  Two  tube 
pack  6/   from  all  hardware  stores. 

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored. 

WANTED:  Silk  pictures  and  portraits  by  Thomas  Stevens,  Coventry. 
State  condition,  price.  Box  No.  7274. 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials,  Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
CHRONOMETER,  DESK  AND  WRIST  WATCHES  (mostly  Ex- 
Royal  Observatory)  and  M.O.S.  STOPWATCHES.  Leaflet  from 

CHARLES  FRANK,  LTD.,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW.  

PRIVATE  British  collector  will  purchase  antique  porcelain,  silver  for 
bona  fide  collectors  overseas.  Box  No.  7276. 

Few  Collector's  Pieces.  Wall  Picture  Clocks  and  Verge  Watches.  (No 
Dealers.)  Box  No.  7277.  

Register  advertisements  are  116  per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
b  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON, 
S.  W.l.  (Victoria  2331.)  Addresse  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


TUTANKHAMEN 

75  wonderful  colour  plates, 
200  black-and-white  illustrations, 
published  by  The  Connoisseur  and 
Michael  Joseph  Ltd  60s. 

TUTANKHAMEN 

'These  wonderful  colour  -  and  many  other  -  illustra- 
tions enable  us  to  study  the  find  properly  almost 
for  the  first  time.'  CYRIL  CONNOLLY.  Sunday  Times 

'Fascinating  -  beautifully  illustrated.'  Queen 

TUTANKHAMEN 

Obtainable  from  your  bookseller  or 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


ROCK  CRYSTAL  BASKETRY  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


A  superb  rock  crystal  b-  <<  by  Carl  Faberge,  supported  on  a  gadrooned  gold  base  enamelled 
translucent  strawberry  over  a  guilloche  ground  and  opaque  white,  with  the  swinging  handle  and 
rim  similarly  enamelled,  th.  .         *iung  with  meticulously  carved  floral  festoons  and  bows  in 

'uatre-couleur  gold. 

Fully  signed  and  bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster,  Michael  Perchin. 

Height  4  inches. 
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An  exceptionally  fine  PAIR  of  Canton  Fnamel  dishes,  decorated  with  scenes  of  Immortals  and 
acolytes  enjoying  the  sedate  surrounding  of  a  Taoist  Paradise,  the  sides  with  dragons  and  waves 
and  the  rims  with  floral  reserve  panels  on  a  ground  of  lotus  flowers  and  dragons,  the  whole  in 
pastel  colours  on  white ,  blue  and  yellow  grounds.  Period  Ch'ien  Lung.   Diameter  i  7. J "  x  2  \"  deep. 

Douglas  J.  K.  Wright 

(Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.) 

Antique  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


17  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON  SWi 


HOLborn  4723 


CHELSEA 

A  fine  oval  dish  with  basket-moulded  panels,  painted  with 
coloured  flower  sprays  and  insects  on  a  rare  yellow  ground. 
Circa  1755 

(Compare  Mackenna  Plate  22,  No.  46). 


Alt§uJtKAUA 

51  Bourke  Street      Melbourne  Victoria 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Sun.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.  May-  Oct.: 
and  on  every  Day  during  Bath  Festival 
and  Bank  Holiday  Mondays  Mid-July- 
Mid-Sept,  (except  Mondays).  Elizabe- 
than Manor;  Georgian  State  Rooms 
Famous  collection  Old  Masters  includ- 
ing Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  XVIIIth 
century  furniture. 


trie  <J*/i/  t^SetwceJ 

6a  WHITEHORS-E  STREET    PICCADILLY    LONDON  W  1 

Picture  hanging     Tapestry  hanging  RenOVttttO 
Picture  framing  Gilding 
Picture  lighting    Callery  lighting  specialists 


GRO  1474 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  London  S  W  1  WHHehall  1794 

Specialists  in  Dutch  17th-century  seascapes 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone  LANgham  3677 


6J>    ^$e>v&l   S^t-eef.  ^*»i<A>tt 
Hyde  Park  47 1  1 
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QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER 


Antique  Silver  Coffee  Pot  by  Jonathan  Wisdom.  London  1710-1 1 
Height  9i  in.  Weight  24  oz. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  fid 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewel  lets  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13    CARLOS    PLACE    GROSVENOR    SQUARE    LONDON    W.  1     GROsvenor  1562 


20  February  -  7  March 


PAINTINGS  BY 


MELLOUL 


PAINTINGS    AND     SCULPTURE     OF     THE     iqth     AND     20th  CENTURIES 


McROBERTS 
&  TUNNARD 

gallery 

34  Curzon  Street  W1  GRO  3811 


paintings  by 


Abraham 
Mintchine 


February  1964 


On  the  occasion  of  the 

GOYA 

EXHIBITION 


David  Talbot  Rice 
1  9  Ovington  Gardens  (Jf 
SW3  (KEN  9915)  ■ 


is  showing  his  collection  of       "^-A*  '  »  . 
paintings  by  (fc*  ,k 

ALEXANDRE  V' 
GARBELL 

and 

EDUARDO 
ARROYO 


by  appointment  only 


Dans  un  port,  by  A. 


1903) 


drian  galleries 

CONTEMPORARY  GREEK  ARTISTS 

PILADAKIS  XENAKIS 
DEKOULAKOS  KANAGHINIS 
SAHINIS  LEFAKIS 
LAOUTARIS 

MARCH      paintings  by  NIKOS 

5-7  porchester  place      marble  arch      london  W2      pad  9473 
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THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


FIVE  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  PAINTERS 
BUFFET.  COMMERE,  DE  GALLARD,  JANSEM 
AND  TAYLOR 

January  29  -  February  21 

Jansem 
Femme  au  panier 
Oil  39|  x  19|  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  W 


Telephone : 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London,  W.I 


The  Connoisseur  Directory  of  Galleries 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfai:  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 


19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
RECent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18lli  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  214  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 
Winter  Exhibition.  From  February  Nth  -  SIDNEY  KNIGHT 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Bn  idway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintii  _ 

SPANISH  MASTERS 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


NORBERT  FISCUMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


GRABOWSKI 
GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KENsington  1868 


Two 

WORLDS 


Exhibition  of  works  by  artists  from 
WARSAW  and  LOND  N 


Until  February  22nd 


Daily  10-6 
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Ivory  and  Silver-gilt  Tankard.  Augsburg 
circa  1680.  8  inches  high. 

H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

16c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS 
PALAIS  GALLIERA 

10,  avenue  Pierre  ler  de  Serbie 
Auctioneer:  Me  ETIENNE  ADER.  12,  rue  Favart,  PARIS-  RIC  68-23 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  12th,  1964,  AT  2.30  P.M. 
COLLECTION  of  M.  PIERRE  M.  BLOCH 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

by 

BONNARD,  BOUDIN,  BRAQUE,  BUFFET,  CHAGALL,  DERAIN 

VAN  DONGEN,  DUFY,  FANTIN-LATOUR,  FORAIN 
GAUGUIN,  VAN  GOGH,  GONZALES,  JONGKIND,  MARIE 
LAURENCIN,  LORJOU,  MARQUET,  MONET,  PASCIN 
PICASSO,  RENOIR,  ROUAULT,  ROUSSEAU,  ROUSSEL 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  UTRILLO,  VALADON,  VALTAT 
VLAMINCK,  VUILLARD 

WATERCOLOURS  -  DRAWINGS 
WATERCOLOUR  PAINTINGS  -  PASTELS 

by 

BONNARD,  BUFFET,  CHAGALL,  CROSS,  DEGAS,  VAN 
DONGEN,  DUFY,  GEN  PAUL,  MARIE  LAURENCIN,  MATISSE 
PASCIN   PICASSO,  PISSARRO,  RENOIR,  SIGNAC,  UTRILLO 
VALADON,  VUILLARD 

Expert:  M.  Andre  Pacitti 

View:  Wednesday  March  I  Ith  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
and  9  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 


Antique  agate  and  gold  oral  vinaigrette  (in  own  fitted  leather 
case)  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Call  and  see  our  fascinating  collection 


CAMEO  CORNER 


26  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON  WCI 
MUSeum  040l.      Saturday  closed  all  day 

Open   every  Thursday  until   6.30  p.m. 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

:  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

;;  Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET 

•  PHONE  CAL  3038  1 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  i 

Only 

NITA  MILLER 

offer  a  wide  selection  of 

TABLE  LAMPS 

and  create  elegant  shades 
for  them  in  three  days 

Nita  Miller,  63  a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i     Mayfair  0951 
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Georgian  finely  carved  Pinewood 
Chimneypiece  of  small  size 


Length  of  shelf  $'  3" 

Total  height  4'  7" 

Opening  width  4'  7" 

Opening  height  3'  c" 


I 


m 


T.    CROWTHER   &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6 


TELEPHONE:  FULham  1 375-7 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 


Piease  note:  we  close  1.0  p.m.  Saturdays 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
Period  Guides 


Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  sw  1 8 


Edited  by  Ralph  Edwards  c.b.e.  &  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  each  volume  contains 
articles  on  the  architecture,  interior  decoration,  furniture,  painting,  sculpture, 
silver,  glass,  pottery,  porcelain,  domestic  metalwork,  costume,  textiles,  jewellery, 
musical  instruments,  printing  &  bookbinding  of  the  period,  written  by  experts, 
in  180  text  pages,  with  over  200  photographs  &  numerous  line  drawings. 
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Tea  service  in  l8  carat  gold,  weight  circa  320  ounces,  consisting  of  a  tray 
(24  x  14  inches),  teapot,  coffee  pot,  milk  jug,  bowl,  sugar  basin  and  sugar 
tongs,  made  by  J.  W.  Keibel,  St.  Petersburg,  1825. 

A  gift  from  the  Russian  nobility  to  the  Cz..r  Alexander  I,  formerly  in  the 
Imperial  Anitschkoff  Palace. 


I 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell: FOSSE  WAY 


Built  for  Roman  troops,  much  of  the  Fosse  Way,  some  208 
miles  long,  south-west  to  north-east  across  the  Midlands, 
remains  in  use;  at  times  a  fast  A  road,  a  fast  B  road,  minor  road, 
narrow  lane,  or  a  line  of  hedge.  Often,  as  in  this  pictured 
section  in  Wiltshire,  near  Malmesbury,  the  modern  surfacing 
gives  cut,  and  the  Fosse  Way  changes  to  more  obvious  anti- 
quity: to  a  green  lane,  little  used  and  overgrown.  The  name  is 
the  one  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  it:  ditch  road,  road  with  a 
fosse,  i.e.,  the  ditch  alongside  the  road,  from  which  the 
Roman  engineers  dug  the  agger  or  embankment  on  which  the 
road  was  raised  (this  is  still  visible  in  many  stretches).  Several 
Stratton  or  Stretton  villages  along  the  road  derive  from  the 
Anglo  -Saxon  or  Old  English  straet  tun,  'farmstead  on  the  street' 
or  paved  road. 


The  Fosse  Way  began  somewhere  about  Axmouth  on  the 
Channel  coast  of  Devon.  It  went — and  still  goes — to  Lindiniae 
(which  is  Ilchester);  then  (A  37  and  A  367)  to  s\qttae  Suits,  the 
city  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  deity  named  Stt/is  (which  is  Bath); 
then  to  Corin'mm  (Cirencester);  then  across  the  Cotswolds  and 
the  Midlands  to  Ratae  Coritanorum  (Leicester,  where  you  can  sec 
one  of  the  old  Roman  milestones  of  the  Fosse  Way  in  the  New 
Walk  Museum);  finishing  outside  Lindum  (which  is  Lincoln), 
in  view  of  the  great  hilltop  cathedral.  At  High  Cross,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  Roman  Watling  Street  (A  s)  and  the 
Fosse  Way  cross  each  other,  modern  travellers  go  too  tast 
to  read  on  a  monument  of  171 2  a  Latin  inscription  ot  the 
meeting  of  these  two  roads,  which  'extend  to  the  uttermost 
boundaries  of  Britain.' 


The  complete  series  of  the  Shell  "Hides  to  the  Roads  of  Britain  trill  be  published  in  hook  form  by  FJwry  Press  in  May  1964,  mil  may  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  at  10  6  net. 


YOU  CAN  BH  SURE  OF 


SHELL 
k  4 


The  key  to  the  Countryside 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 

iBRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  260S/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  OL  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
C  A    R   P   E    T  S 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA TI O  N  S 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  pair  of  Regenc  y  painted  and  decorated  arm  chairs,  in  green  and 
gold,  with  rare  'X'-shaped  supports.    Circa  1 8 10. 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holbom  4633 

A  Unique 

Doable  Hourglass  Pattern 
Flatware  Service 

by 

PAUL  STORR 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD. 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 

Comprising: 
24  Table  Spoons 
24  Table  Forks 
24  Dessert  Spoons 
24  Dessert  Forks 
24  Teaspoons 
Pr.  Serving  Spoons 
Pr.  Sauce  Ladles 
24  Table  Knives 

with  Stainless  Blades 
24  Dessert  Knives  • 

with  Stainless  Blades 

Date:  1812/1821 

Weight :  Approx.  335  ounces 


west  end  showroom  - 1.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries  (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 
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LOWESTOFT  PORCELAIN 


Even  today  many  people  still  cling  to  the  once  almost  universally 
held  belief  that  the  small  East  Coast  China  factory  at  Lowestoft  was 
responsible  for  the  decoration  of  the  vast  amount  of  hard  paste 
Oriental  porcelain  that  has  for  so  long  been  sold  under  the  misnomer 
'Oriental  Lowestoft'  and  which  only  within  recent  times  has  been 
accorded  its  infinitely  more  correct  designation  of  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain. 

The  porcelain  made  at  this  factory  from  1757-1802  is  of  a  typical 
English  "Soft  Paste'  porcelain,  very  similar  to  that  produced  at  the 
Bow  factory.  For  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  factory's  existence, 
only  wares  decorated  in  underglaze  blue  were  produced.  Some  of 
these  early  Lowestoft  porcelains  are  delicately  moulded  with  relief 
patterns  with  reserve  panels  of  underglaze  blue  decoration.  All  these 
early  porcelains  have  a  primitive  naive  charm  that  is  most  attractive. 
The  proprietors  did  not  seek  to  rival  the  ornate  porcelains  of  Chelsea 
or  Worcester  and  their  products  were  made  primarily  to  supply 
local  needs. 

From  about  1770  patterns  were  decorated  in  overglaze  enamel 
colours,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  underglaze  blue  borders  and 
other  detail.  The  most  notable  of  the  enamel  patterns  are  a  series  of 
mugs,  teapots,  coffee  pots  etc.  painted  with  bold  sprays  of  flowers, 
always  with  a  prominent  tulip. 

The  factory  specialised  in  making  commemorative  wares  and 
items  to  special  order;  these  include  a  wide  range  of  named  and 
dated  objects  commemorating  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  also 
pieces  painted  with  local  views.  From  about  1785  some  mugs,  ink- 
wells etc.  were  painted  with  inscriptions  such  as  'A  Trifle  from 

Lowestoft',  obviously  to  cater  for  the  visitors  to  this  resort  and  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 

Typical  examples  of  true  Lowestoft  porcelain  can  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London ;  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge;  Christchurch  Mansion,  Ipswich;  the  Lowestoft  Borough  Library  and  The  Castle  Museum,  Norwich  from  whose 
collection  we  illustrate  a  Ewer  and  Basin,  painted  with  local  views,  dated  1764  and  a  typical  Mug,  dated  1772. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet  price  5s.  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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by  appointment 
Dealers  in  antique  furniture  and  works  of  art 
to  the  l_at£  queen  mary 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


One  of  a  pair  of  important  Sheraton  satinwood  commodes  of  very  fine  quality 
4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  4  in.  deep. 


44I52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 


Telephones:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


CINOA 


OPEN  TO  ALL  ARTISTS  IN  COUNTRIES  WHERE  THERE  IS  A  CINOA  AFFILIATE  (SEE  BELOW) 


First  Prize  woo.o  dollars 

Five  Prizes  of  wo.o  dollars  each 


THE  EMBLEM  MUST  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING  WORDING: 

1.  C.I.N.O.A. 

2.  Confederation  Internationale  des  Negociants  en  Oeuvres  d'art 

3.  Membre  d'Organisation  Affiliee 

THE  EMBLEM  MUST  ALSO  CONTAIN  such  symbolism  as  to  be  in 
spirit  with  the  following  purposes  of  C.I.N.O.A.: 

C.I.N.O.A.  is  an  organization  of  the  art  and  antique  dealer  associations 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  The 
United  States  of  America,  and  West  Germany.  Its  functions  are: 

(a)  To  promote  goodwill  between  the  art  groups  of  each  nation 

(b)  To  promote  collaboration  between  member  nations  in  solving 
problems  concerning  the  international  flow  of  art  and  antiques 


All  pictorial  media  are  acceptable. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  on  material  no  larger  than  24  by  19£  inches  or 
61  by  50  centimetres.  (The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  actual  emblem 
are  8  by  6i  inches  and  the  emblem  is  for  window  display.) 

Entries  become  the  property  of  C.I.N.O.A.  and  cannot  be  returned. 

Decision  of  the  judges  appointed  by  C.I.N.O.A.  is  final. 
The  six  best  designs  from  each  country  will  be  selected  by  the  individual 
affiliate.  The  final  selection  will  be  made  by  the  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  June  14,  1964. 


Entries  must  be  clearly  identified  and  postmarked  no  later  than  midnight, 
May  15,  1964.  They  should  be  mailed  to:  The  Secretary 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


colas  de  LARGILLIERE      KS6-T46     SMALL  PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN       65  cm.  x  52  cm.  CANVAS 

A  SECOND.  LARGER  VERSION  C     I       PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAGISTRATE  IS  AT  THE  CHATEAU  D'AZAY  LE  PERRON 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 

CAILLEUX 

136  Faubourg  St-Honor£,  i'-.'vTS 


am^etd  /&/~  /fines 


^^at/ie^  cine/ ^tyiedfttej 


ANTIQUE  GHIORDES 
Size  7  ft.  X  4  ft.  7  in. 
Ref.  No.  51969 


Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

LONDON  S.W.3 

also  BRISTOL  and  AMSTERDAM 

Telephone  •  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


jor  those  wonderful 
German  Wines 


Shippers  of  Wines  since  1874 

O.  W.  LOEB  &  COMPANY  LTD 
i  ROBERT  STREET,  ADELPHI 
LONDON  WC2 

************** 


s  Chokers- trav^kG 


 Established  1815  

Head  office  : 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO -NEW  YORK- MONTREAL- LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OE  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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ENGLISH    AND    CONTINENTAL   CERAMICS   OF   THE    18th    CENTURY,    FAIENCE    AND  MAIOLICA 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  INADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CON TINEN TA  L  S 1  L  1  ER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  AR  T. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  •'    always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  rbove-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Wine  Taster  1677 
KS  between  mullets 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  22821 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

Ralthu  s 

33 ae  i  ver 

Calliyannis 

Dubuffet 

Rivera 

Mi,  to 

Le  Corhusier 

Rio  p  ell  e 

Snura 

31  i  I  In  re  s 

Butler 

33  ti  rini 

Giacome  tti 

R  o  s  z  a  U 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


BERNARDO  BELLOTTO 

1720—1780 

Canvas  1  1 1  X  1  9 J  inches 


15  EAST   57th   STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Wakefield- Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill,    '  slbyville,  Kentucky 
on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  betweei   Ln»  tville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  \l  1  1-4382 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE     SILVER     CHINA    FIREPLACE  EQL.PMENT  ETC. 


An  extremely  fine  Georgian  console 
tabic  in  old  pine  (stripped  to  natural 
wood).  Soft  mellowed  color.  Beige 
colored  marble  top. 

Length  72  in. 
Depth  27  in. 
Height  34 \  in. 


Enjoy  good  Jood 
in  Science  Hill  Inn 

Located  under  the  same  roof  as  the  (lallcry 
VISIT  OUR  SUBTERRANEAN  SILVER  VAULT 
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'Pastorale.  Coventry' 


56  x  48  inches 


PAUL  ZIMMERMAN 


Thru  February  8 


JACQUES  SELIGMANN  &  CO.,  INC. 


5  EAST  57  STREET 


NEW  YORK.  N  Y 


ICH  II  \1CI»  VII.\ICI<: 


927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21.  N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY  1-6901 


Antiques 


Interiors 


RARE  OUSHAK  BIRD  RUG 

Sixteenth  Century  Oushak  Bird  Rug  Ivory  ground,  showing  a  tare 
symmetrical  design  of  stylized  bird  forms  alternating  with  floral  motifs 
(ruby- red  blooms  and  sapphire- blue  foliage)  Exceedingly  fine  border. 

matching  the  rare  central  pattern. 
This  is  a  unique  piece,  of  museum  or  collection  quality :  in  excellent 
condition,  and  of  a  most  unusual  size  1 1  ft  x  5  ft.  10  in 


MAYORKAS  BROS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  &  EUROPEAN 
RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  &  TEXTILES 

One  of  the  largest  selections  of  semi-antique 
and  period  rugs  in  the  country 

On  Madison  Avenue  since  1907 

843  MADISON  AVENUE  (at  70th  St.) 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  TEL.  BU  8-{|^ 
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LOUIS  J.  MARION,  President 


MARY  VANDEGRIFT 

Executive  Vice-  President 


PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 


Inc 


980  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  21 


Public  Auction  February  26  and  27  at  1:45  p.m. 


IMPORTANT  ORIENTAL  ART 

Front  the  Collections  of 

DR.  FRED  OLSEN,  Guilford,  Conn. 
AND  OTHER  OWNERS 


Featuring 

an  important  group  of  rare  and 
beautiful  Sung  and  Ming  paintings 
executed  on  silk  and  paper,  includ- 
ing makemono  paintings,  many  of 
distinguished  provenance. 

Chinese  early  dynastic  bronze 
vessels  and  ornaments;  Chinese, 
Siamese  and  other  early  stone  and 
bronze  sculpture,  depicting  Bud- 
dha, Kuan  Yin  and  other  deities; 
early  dynastic  pottery  and  porce- 
lain; and  several  interesting  Bud- 
dhistic stone  stele. 

Chinese  jade  and  other  semi- 
precious mineral  carvings,  single- 
color  and  decorated  porcelains, 
furniture  and  decorative  objects. 

On  Public  View 
from  February  21 


Additional  Charge  for  Air  Mail  from  U.S.A. 


Chinese  Painting  -  Swordsman  -  Ming 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  $1.50  • 


Catalogues  available  in 

LONDON:  DAWSON'S  OF  PALL  MALL,  16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 
PARIS:      PIERRE  BERES,  14  Avenue  de  Friedland 

ZURICH:   EMIL  HARI       VN,  Limmatstrasse  285  (European  Representative) 
or  direct  PAKKE-BFRNET  Cable:  PARKGAL 
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KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

85  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8C 


Oil  on  canvas 
31  j  X  39i  in. 


Pare  du  Luxembourg 

CLAUDE  EMIL  SHUFFENECKER 


Signed  lower  right: 
with  estate  stamp 


HQfTKTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


Below:  Pair  of  famille  rose  Export  Porcelain  plates;  diameter: 
8i  in.  Above:  Export  Porcelain  deep  dish  in  ferric  red; 

diameter  9\  in.;  depth:  1\  in. 

Proof,  except  for  slight  wear. 

MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO    23.  CALIFORNIA 
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An  open  and  shut  case 
for  the  elegance  of 
French  18th  century  cabinetry 


The  Lady's  Desk 


VERY  FINE  RED  LACQUER  PIECE  OF  THE  LOUIS  XV  PERIOD 
SIGNED  MIGEON        OPENS  TO  A  TOOLED 
GREEN  LEATHER  WRITING  SURFACE.  3I±  X  18  x  38  INCH.  S 


FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  T6TH  STHKET.  NEW  YORK 


II 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPOK 


EST.  1772 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINDUntill 
M  FOAL  LISTS 


A  most  unusual  panel  decorated  with  a  river  landscape  in  shaded  brown  horn  against  a 
lacquer  background  with  a  midnight  blue  sky  gradually  merging  into  a  sea  green  below. 
In  a  contemporary  rosewood  frame.    Ch'ien  Lung,  A.D.  1736-1795 
Width:  39  inches  (99  cms)    Height:  28^  inches  (71  cms) 
From  the  Sir  Edmund  Loder  collection 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD  5-7  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1  TEL  WHI  5275  CABLES  SPINK  LONDON 
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rRIBUTE  TO  THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  (49) 


H.ill.mi  Ashley 


Through  the  generosity  of  Anglia  Television  Ltd.,  the  Norwich  Museums  have  recently  acquired  an  important  addition  to  their  collection  of  locally 
produced  worsted  textiles  at  the  Bridewell  Museum  of  Local  Industries  and  Rural  Crafts.  From  the  mediaeval  period  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Norwich  was  famous  as  the  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  fine-quality  worsteds.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1760  some  12,000  looms  were 
at  work  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  And  before  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  export  of  these  fabrics  was  worth  more  than  a  million 
pounds  annually  -  almost  one  twelfth  of  the  total  value  of  English  exports  at  the  time.  Norwich  worsteds  were  in  demand  throughout  Europe,  in 
India  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  both  North  and  South  America.  Considering  the  former  importance  of  this  industry,  it  has  always  been  regretted  that 
so  little  of  the  material  has  survived  into  this  century.  The  Bridewell  Museum  has  for  many  years  had  a  number  of  the  books  of  patterns  which  were 
carried  by  salesmen  on  their  travels  abroad,  but  the  cuttings  in  them  are  small  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  from  them  more  than  a  vague  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  complete  fabric. 

Three  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  M.  J.  Mayorcas,  a  London  dealer  in  antique  textiles,  started  to  look  for  old  Norwich  worsteds  in  Spain,  a  country 
which  was  known  to  have  been  an  important  market  for  them.  Whenever  he  asked  for  old  woollen  materials  he  was  told  that  none  existed.  But  he 
was  shown  a  number  of  pieces  of  brocade  made  from  a  material  called  'pita',  which  the  Spanish  believed  to  be  a  plant  fibre,  the  origin  of  which  had 
now  been  lost.  Mr.  Mayorcas  realised  that  this  might  well  be  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  when  he  brought  back  a  length  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  it  was  immediately  identified  as  Norwich  worsted.  Part  of  this  first  piece  was  bought  by  the  Friends  of  the  Norwich  Museums,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  three  lengths  were  acquired  Now  Anglia  Television  Ltd.  have  purchased  five  more  pieces  for  the  Museum  which,  together 
with  the  pattern  books  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  last  two  years,  have  made  the  Norwich  collection  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  fabrics  1^  -e  a 
patterned  worsted  ground  and  are  brocaded  with  floral  1  i^ns  in  either  the  warp  or  the  weft.  The  colours  are  still  strong,  and  would  originall  .lave 
been  glazed  and  hot-pressed  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect  Tv>  .<  of  the  pieces  from  Spain  have  been  used  as  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Is  it  possib  :  that 
hanging  in  the  vestry  of  a  Norwich  church,  unrecognised  by  its  owners,  there  is  a  further  example  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  fabric? 
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the  Paris  collections 
)f  Madame  B. 

:  French  eighteenth-century  objects  of  art 

J.  B.  WATSON,  Director  of  the  Wallace  Collection 


^RENCH  eighteenth-century  furniture  and  decorative 
objects  have  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  appeal  since 
iey  first  returned  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
■ntury  after  the  long  period  following  the  Revolution  when 
irdly  anyone  wanted  them,  apart  from  a  few  eccentric  and  dis- 
;rning  Englishmen  like  George  IV,  Lord  Hertford  and  William 
eckford.  Since  that  time,  however,  collectors  have  wavered  in 
leir  allegiance  to  this  style  only  for  a  short  time  during  the 
ustere  1930's,  a  slight  deviation  for  which  they  have  made 
mple  amends  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  There  is 
o  other  period  of  European  decoration  which  has  remained  in 
ishion  for  so  long. 

No  doubt  this  appeal  is  partly  due  to  the  scale  of  the  objects 
hemselves,  which  were  generally  designed  for  small  rooms  not 
rery  dissimilar  from  those  in  which  we  live  today,  and  for 
)crsons  with  interests  much  like  our  own.  A  writer  in  the 
Zhroniqne  des  Arts  in  1862,  jusi  when  the  tide  of  fashion  was  tuni- 
ng strongly  towards  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  and  the 
lecorative  arts,  declared:  'In  our  days  Louis  XVI  triumphs  all 
ilong  the  line  ....  When  it  is  a  matter  of  furnishing  a  drawing 
rooai,  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  the  say  and  the  Antique  has 
oeen  formally  declared  incompatible  with  the  crinoline'.  Ever 
since  then  the  Antique  (and  the  writer  makes  it  clear  that  he  in- 
cluded renaissance  and  mediaeval  art  in  that  term)  seems  to 
have  remained  incompatible  successively  with  the  fashion  for 
Liberty  fabrics,  hobble  skirts,  cloche  hats  and  stiletto  heels.  As 
Mr.  Reitlinger  emphasises  in  the  recently  published  second 
volume  of  The  Economics  of  Taste,  the  essential  quality  of  French 
eighteenth-century  furniture  is  its  domesticity.  It  is  usable  in  a 
way  winch  mediaeval  or  renaissance  works  of  art  are  not.  No  one 
nowadays  wants  to  sit  in  an  early  seventeenth-century  caquetoire, 
but  a  deep  bergere  armchair  is  as  comforting  today  as  when  Mine 
Victoire  gave  as  her  reason  for  not  becoming  a  nun  like  her 
sister:  'faime  trop  les  commodites  de  la  vie:  voila  unjauteuil  qui  me 
perd'.  Moreover,  the  most  diverse  objects  of  the  period 
almost  always  blend  happily  together ;  there  is  a  unity  of  taste 
about  the  French  eighteenth  century  which  is  not  found  in  all 
periods.  A  Boulle  armoire  will  go  far  more  happily  with  a  late 
eighteenth-century  commode  in  the  style  etru  u  than  a  William 
and  Mary  lacquer  cabinet  with,  say,  a  Regency  tzbh  It  is  its  con- 
centration on  the  dix-huitieme  which  gives  so  striking  1  unity  to 
Mme  B.'s  Paris  residence. 


Amongst  the  purely  decorative  objects  in  her  collection,  the 
most  prominent  are  certainly  two  panels  of  tapestry  which 
dominate  the  Drawing  Room  and  the  Dining  Room  respectively. 
On  one  wall  of  the  former  hangs  a  panel  of  Bcauvais  tapestry, 
Autumn  or  La  Chasse,  from  the  series  of  Les  Nouvelles  Chasses,  the 
cartoons  of  which  were  designed  by  the  animal  painter,  J.  B. 
Oudry,  in  1727.  This  tapestry  can  be  seen  in  the  colour  plate  of 
Mme  B.'s  salon  in  the  frontispiece  illustration  of  last  month's 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

In  the  Dining  Room  hangs  a  large  tapestry  panel  of  earlier  date 
woven  with  a  bizarre  scene  in  the  Chinoiserie  style  in  which  an 
oriental  Emperor  and  his  consort  arc  taking  a  meal  beneath  a 
canopy  of  a  far  more  French  than  Chinese  design  (colour  plate 
frontispiece).  This  is  Le  Repas  from  the  series  of  six  tapestries 
known  as  La  Tenture  des  Chinois,  designed  by  Baptiste,  Blain  de 
Fontcnay  and  Venanscl.  According  to  the  Factory  records  pub- 
lished by  Badin,  this  set  was  only  woven  three  times  at  the 
Bcauvais,  all  three  in  1724.1  But  M.  Weigert  suggests  that  the 
designs  go  back  considerably  earlier  than  this  and  may  even  have 
been  woven  in  the  time  of  Philippe  Behaglc  who  was  granted  the 
privilege  to  weave  tapestry  at  Beauvais  in  1684.  Certainly  their 
somewhat  heavy  baroque  style  is  more  that  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  than  of  1724  when  the  nascent  rococo  was 
already  making  its  appearance.  The  border  of  Mme  B.'s  tapestry, 
strewn  with  Jieurs  de  lis,  is  woven  with  a  coat-of-arms  at  the  top 
(azure,  a  sparrow  hawk  displayed  argent,  jessed  and  belled  of  the 
second  perched  upon  a  baton  gules;  on  a  chiej  or  three  acorns  slipped  ami 
leaved  proper),  cyphers  at  each  corner,  and  the  emblems  of  a 
Garde  des  Sceaux  (note  the  official  bonnet  associated  with  this 
office  and  the  crowned  maces  of  gothic  design)  mid- way  up  each 
side.  These  enable  the  panel  to  be  identified  as  coming  from  the 
first  recorded  weaving  of  this  set  under  the  directorship  of  the 
brothers  Filleul.  They  came  off  the  looms  in  1724  and  were  pre- 
sented by  the  young  King  (Louis  XV  was  then  only  fourteen  years 
of  age)  to  that  figure,  more  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV 
than  of  his  successor,  Joseph-Jean-Baptistc  Flcuriau  d'Armenon- 
ville,  a  man  whose  family  was  only  one  generation  away  from 
plebian  origin  and  who  yet  was  appointed  Garde  des  Sceaux,  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  on  the  28th  February,  1722. 

In  front  of  the  tapestry  Mme  B.  has  placed  a  gilt-wood  to'  le  in 
the  Transitional  style  with  tapering  and  fluted  legs  and  a  <  ntral 
support  for  the  heavy  marble  top  in  the  form  of  the  trui  c  of  a 


Colour  Plate :  Le  Repas,  panel  of  Beauvais  tapestry  from  the  series  known  as  La  Tenture  des  Chinois.  Woven  in  1724  for  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  Fleuriau 
d'Armenonville  whose  arms  and  cypher  appear  in  the  border.  See  also  note  in  Connoisseur's  Diary  (p.  120). 
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palm  tree.  This,  which  now  serves  as  a  sort  of  secondary  side- 
board, is,  in  fact,  a  centre  table  and  not  a  console  intended  to 
stand  against  a  wall.  It  is  of  the  type  known  as  a  table  de  gibier, 
made  to  stand  in  an  entrance  hall  and  on  which  dead  game  was 
thrown  by  the  returning  hunter.  In  twentieth-century  Paris  it 
supports  an  elegant  Louis  XVI  mantel  clock  and  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  candlesticks,  each  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia  held  up  by  a 
female  figure,  perhaps  Venus,  astride  a  dolphin.  The  clock  case  is  of 
white  marble  and  gilt  bronze,  the  movement  being  carried  on  a 
sort  of  draped  litter  borne  by  amorini  seated  on  goats  and  riding 
in  opposite  directions.  This  object  is  in  the  style  of  Pierre- 
Philippe  Thomire  (maftre  1774-1843),  the  fondeur-doreur  who  be- 
came so  immensely  successful  commercially  in  the  Empire 
period  but  whose  finest  work  was  mostly  produced  before  the 
Revolution.  The  clock  must  date  from  the  last  few  years  before 
the  fall  of  the  ancien  regime. 

Even  in  the  case  of  a  craftsman  of  such  marked  individuality  as 
Thomire,  it  is  necessary  to  preface  almost  any  attribution  with 
the  phrase  'in  the  style  of;  for  we  still  know  so  little  about  the 
works  of  French  ciseleurs-bronziers  or  foiideurs-doreurs  as  they 
became  after  Turgot's  reform  of  the  guilds  in  1776  when  the 
metal  workers  were  united  with  the  gilders.  Their  creations  were 
hardly  ever  signed,  and  even  in  the  cases  of  such  famous  artist- 
craftsmen  as  Gouthiere  and  Thomire,  fewer  than  a  dozen  docu- 
mented pieces  survive.  Of  other  foiideurs-doreurs  only  an  occasion- 
al isolated  piece  is  known;  even  specialists  would  be  hard  pui 
to  it  to  mention  the  names  of  more  than  a  dozen  Parisian  cise- 
leurs-bronziers, though  at  any  time  during  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  some  six  hundred  such  craftsmen  working  in  Paris 
Some  of  their  number  are  listed  in  de  Champeaux's  Dictionnain 
des  Fondeiirs-Ciseletirs  en  Bronze,  but  that  work  had  only  reachec 
the  letter  C  when  its  author  died.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Pierrt 
Verlet's  long-awaited  book  on  these  craftsmen  will,  when  it  ap 
pears,  disperse  some  of  the  mists  surrounding  this  important  metier 

Bronzes  d'ctmeubletnent,  a  phrase  which  paradoxically  enougl 
does  not  embrace  furniture  mounts,  were  amongst  the  principa 
productions  of  these  craftsmen.  In  an  advertisement  in  th< 
Mercure  in  1767  a  bronze  founder,  le  sieur  Hubert,  announced,  '1 
a  beaucoup  de  bronzes  a  vendre  pour  servir  a  la  decoration  des  apparte 
merits,  soit  en  girandoles,  en  bras  de  cheminees,  feux  et  flambeaux  d 
toute  espece  et  toute  grandeur  ornes  avec  figures  .  .  .  et  des  boxtes  d 
dendules  toutes  pretes  a  recevoir  des  mouvements' .  The  list  gives  a  fai 
cross-section  of  what  was  meant  by  bronzes  d'ameublement  in  th 
eighteenth  century. 

Lighting  equipment  probably  accounted  for  a  very  high  pro; 
portion  of  these  furnishing  bronzes.  Amongst  several  sets  oj 
bras  de  lumiere  in  Mme  B.'s  possession,  two  have  been  chosen  fo 
illustration  here.  First  there  is  a  Louis  XV  pair  composed  dj 
scrolling  foliated  branches  amongst  which  a  parrot  is  perched,  itf 
long  tail-feathers  forming  the  main  support  of  the  wall-hgb 
(No.  1).  This  bird  always  appealed  to  the  taste  for  the  exoti- 
which  characterised  the  rococo  period.  These  wall-lights  are  of 
rare  but  not  wholly  unfamiliar  design.  The  model  most  probabl  I 
dates  from  about  a  decade  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteent 
century.  The  drip-pans  and  nozzles  stdl  hark  back  to  the  Lour 
XIV  period  in  design.  Although  such  parts  are  frequently  replace 
ments,  the  drip-pans  of  all  other  surviving  examples  of  the  desig 
are  of  the  same  character.  Two  more  were  exhibited  at  the  Intel 
national  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albei 

1.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  wall-lights  of  gilt-bronze,  each  with  a  parrc 
perching  between  the  arms.  Height:  48  5  cms.  Width:  36  5  cms. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  wall-lights  of  gilt-bronze  perhaps  designe 
for  use  in  a  Music  Room.  Height:  88  cms.  Width:  47  cms. 


iiiseum  in  1962  (Cat.  No.  437,  Pi.  240),  and  a  further  pair  is  on 
ie  London  art-market  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Mmc  B.'s 
camples  have  only  two  candle-holders  and  drip-pans,  but 
,-iginally  there  were  three;  for  the  topmost  branch,  which  is 
|ien  corkscrewing  vertically  upwards  in  the  illustration,  is  drilled 
• 1  take  the  missing  one. 

;  By  contrast  the  second  set  of  wall-lights  chosen  for  illustration 
ere  is  of  far  more  austerely  neo-classic  design.  The  pair  was 
oubtless  designed  for  use  in  a  music-room;  for  mid- way  up  the 
tern  of  each  is  a  pair  of  half-figures  of  amorini  with  flutes,  the 
wer  part  of  their  bodies  terminating  in  an  acanthus  leaf.  Above 
lem  is  a  miniature  canopy,  or  parasol,  whilst  the  three  sweeping 
andle  branches  emerge  from  acanthus  leaves  half  concealed  by 
ae  drapery  of  the  plinth  on  which  the  boys  are  precariously 
;ated.  Below  hangs  a  musical  trophy  and  a  floral  pendant 
No.  2).  These  sophisticated,  yet  playful,  objects  are  of  a  type 
vhich  would  once  have  been  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Pierre 
jouthiere  (makre  1758-1813/14)  the  most  famous  of  all  Louis 
CVI  fondeur-doreurs.  Today,  when  we  know  a  little  more  about 
jouthiere's  work,  such  an  attribution  seems  over-bold;  for  there 
vere  a  dozen  or  more  contemporary  craftsmen  producing  work 
n  a  style  closely  allied  to  this. 

Two  gilt-bronze  candlesticks  from  a  wide  variety  scattered 
iround  Mme  B.'s  home  are  reproduced  here.  The  design  of  one, 
n  the  Louis  XV  style  of  about  173 5-1745,  owes  much  to  J.-A. 
VIeissonnier's  somewhat  Italianate  taste  for  cartilagenous  mater- 
al  simulated  in  metal  (No.  3).  The  other  pair,  in  the  neo-classic 
ityle,  date  from  at  least  forty  years  later.  In  character  these  come 
/ery  close  to  certain  of  J.-F.  Forty's  engravings  for  Six  Flam- 
leaux  (Guilmard  p. 240,  No.  65)  issued  about  1780.  The  stem,  in 
:he  form  of  a  tripod  whose  legs  are  each  surmounted  by  the  mask 
sf  a  goat,  supports  an  urn-like  candle-holder  (No.  4).  In  general 
design,  particularly  the  shape  of  its  base  with  four  pierced  trape- 
zoidal panels  filled  with  foliated  motives,  it  seems  a  simplified 
version  of  the  well-known  set  of  candlesticks  said  to  have  been 
made  for  Marie-Antoinette's  marriage  to  the  future  Louis  XVI, 
which  are  signed  by  Etienne  Martincourt  (working  c.  1764-after 
1791)  and  of  which  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Huntington  Collec- 
:ion  at  San  Marino.  But  once  again  it  would  be  unwise  to 
iscribe  Mme  B.'s  candlesticks  to  this  craftsman  whose  work  is 
Icnown  only  by  a  single  set  of  a  dozen  candlesticks. 

As  an  example  of  the  feux  .  .  .  ornes  de  figures,  of  which  Hubert 
ipeaks  in  the  advertisement  already  quoted,  Mmc  B.  possesses  a 
pair  of  andirons  in  the  extreme  rococo  taste  of  about  1730  (No. 
5).  On  bodies  composed  of  C-scrolls,  acanthus  leaves,  and  shell- 
work  (or  what  the  late  Fiske  Kimball  called  'combed  catilagenous 
material')  a  pair  of  exotic  male  and  female  figures  of  a  semi- 
Chinese  character  are  seated.  A  parrot  is  perched  on  the  upheld 
hand  of  each.  Unlike  most  eighteenth-century  feux  they  still 
retain  their  cast-iron  log  supports.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Hubert 
uses  the  word  feux  and  not  chenets  more  usual  today.  Although, 
strictly,  feux  embraced  the  entire  furniture  of  a  fire-place,  and- 
irons, tongs,  shovel,  etc.,  its  use  was  frequently  restricted  to  the 
fire-dogs  alone  and,  in  this  sense,  is  almost  always  used  by  Lazare 
Duvaux,  for  instance,  in  preference  to  chenets. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  average  Parisian  fondeur- 
ciseleur's  workshop  listed  by  Hubert  in  his  advertisement,  two 
important  types  were  omitted:  furniture  bronzes  and  mounts  for 

3.  Louis  XV  gilt-bronze  candlestick,  one  of  a  j  Wr  '  •  the  style  of  J.-A. 
Meissonnier.  Height:  27  cms. 

4.  Louis  XVI  gilt-bronze  candlestick,  one  of  a  pair  m  the  manner  of  E. 
Martincourt.  Height:  27  2  cms. 


5.  Pair  of  gilt-bronze  fire  dogs  in  the  full  rococo  style  of  about  1730,  with  exotic  chinoiserie  figures.  Height:  31  cms. 


6.  Pair  of  cylinders  of  Chinese  celadon  porcelain  with  pierced  floral  decor- 
ation mounted  as  vases  with  gilt-bronze  handles,  lips  and  bases  in  the 
French  rococo  style  of  c.  1745-50.  Height:  19  5  cms.  Diameter:  13-2  cms. 
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porcelain.  The  reason  is  evident.  These  bronzes  were  created  for 
sale  to  'the  trade'  and  not  to  private  individuals.  Both  came  into 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Furniture  mounts  were 
originally  applied  for  a  purely  functional  purpose  as  a  protection 
around  the  keyhole,  on  the  feet  and  at  the  corners,  etc.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Andre-Charles  Boulle  and  the  workers  at  the  Gobe- 
lins factory  they  quickly  evolved  that  decorative  character  which 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  French  furniture  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  down  to  quite  well  on  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  custom  of  mounting  porcelain  in  gilt  bronze  arose  a 
little,  but  only  a  little,  later  and  had  a  purely  decorative  intention 
from  the  beginning.  Oriental  (and  other)  porcelain  mounted  in 
gilt  bronze,  silver,  silver-gilt,  or  even  gold,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  royal  inventories  under  Louis  XIV.  An  example 
from  the  manuscript  inventory  of  that  great  porcelain-lover,  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  drawn  up  in  1689  may  be  quoted  here  to 
illustrate  the  point: 

Une  iirne  couverte  omee  de  deux  cerclcs  de  vermeil, 
un  a  cordon  &  I' autre  a  campanne,  de  Porcelaine  bletie 
&  blanche  omee  par  le  corps  d'une  grande  companne  en 
broderie  haut  ce  sept  polices  deux  ligncs. 
Prix  coutaut  70  pistoles. 

But  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
custom  of  mounting  porcelain  with  gilt  bronze  reached  the 
height  of  perfection  under  the  encouragement  of  those  arbiters  of 
taste  and  fashion,  the  marchatub-merciers.  One  has  only  to  glance  at 
Lazare  Duvaux's  Livre-Journal  to  realise  the  vast  demand  for  these 
decorative  objects;  literally  thousands  of  items  in  the  decade 
covered  by  the  surviving  volumes  of  his  daily  account  book  are 
concerned  with  the  sale  of  mounted  porcelain.  An  idea  of  their 
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r.  Pair  of  Louis  XV  candlesticks,  each  consisting  of  the  figure  of  a  dog  of  F6  of  blanc  de  Chine  porcelain  mounted  on  a  rococo  base  of  gilt  bronze 
vith  stems  in  the  form  of  trees.  Height:  19  cms. 

importance  at  this  period  may  be  obtained  from  Hebert's  des- 
cription of  Blondel  de  Gagny's  collection  which  was  then 
boused  in  his  hotel  in  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand.  The  art  collection 
was,  he  tells  us,  'w/i  des  premiers  &  des  plus  parfaits  de  cette  ville  a 
tons  egards'.  After  referring  to  paintings,  sculpture,  drawings  and 
lautres  ouvrages  extrement  beaux  comme  cabinets  &  autres  pieces 
d'ebenisteric  du  fameux  Boulle  he  goes  on  to  mention  'une  tres- 
grande  quantite  de  .  .  .  porcelaincs  anciennes  des  plus  parfaitcs,  & 
presque  toutes  du  genre  qu  on  appelle  premiere  sorte,  dont  les  montures 
&  les  ometnens  semblent  disputer  de  prix  avcc  les  pieces  quelles  accom- 
pagnent\2  Confirmation  of  this  last  assertion  is  forthcoming  from 
Lazare  Duvaux's  day  book.  For  instance,  on  2nd  September, 
1 75 1,  he  sold  to  M.  Gaignat,  the  well-known  fermier-gineral 
(item  896). 

Deux  poissons  d'ancienne porcelain  celadon, garnies 
en  bronze  dorc  d'or  moulu  forme  de  buire 

The  price  of  these  objects  was  the  formidable  one  of  1,200 
livres  and  may  be  compared  with,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  a 
drop-front  secretaire  of  satinwood  with  rich  gilt  bronze  orna- 
mentation, silvered  fittings  and  a  marble  top,  which  Lazare 
Duvaux  sold  ten  days  later  to  the  due  de  Luxembourg  for  264 
livres,  or  a  pair  of  tulipwood  tables,  mounted  and  with  marble 
tops,  bought  on  the  same  day  by  the  Dauphine  Marie-Josephine 
de  Saxe,  for  a  mere  54  livres  each.  The  Gaignat  fish  may  be 
compared  with  a  pair  of  claire  de  lune  celadon  fish  in  Mrac  B.'s 
collection  (No.  8)  which  are  likewise  mounted  as  ewers  or  buires, 
though  the  mounts  are  probably  of  a  rather  later  date  than  those 
sold  by  Lazare  Duvaux. 

Similar  parallels  to  most  of  the  other  pieces  of  mounted  porce- 
lain from  Mme  B.'s  collection  illustrated  here  could  readily  be 


8.  Pair  offish  of  Chinese  clair  de  lune  celadon  porcelain  mounted  as  ewers 
in  the  late  Louis  XV  style  with  gilt-bronze  lips,  shell  bases  and  handles  in 
the  form  of  bulrushes.  Height:  22  cms. 
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9.  Pair  of  Louis  XV  candlesticks  each  consisting  of  a  figure  of  a  laughing  10.  Louis  XV  candelabrum  with  two  lights.  In  the  form  of  a  gilt-bronze 
boy  in  blanc  de  Chine  porcelain  seated  on  a  circular  base  of  tooled  gilt  tree  mounted  at  the  foot  with  a  Meissen  porcelain  figure  and  along  the 
bronze.  The  stems  are  each  in  the  form  of  a  tree-branch  mounted  with  branches  with  Vincennes  and  Meissen  flowers.  Height:  36  cms.  Width:  25 
flowers  of  Meissen  porcelain.  Height:  17-8  cms.  cms. 

11.  Below.  Louis  XV  table  or  chimney-ornament  in  the  form  of  a  gilt-bronze  chariot  drawn  by  horses  of  Meissen  porcelain  and  driven  by  a  porcelain 
figure  of  Cupid.  It  rests  on  a  gilt-bronze  base  from  which  springs  a  bush  of  laiton  verni  painted  green  and  mounted  with  Meissen  porcelain  flowers. 
Height:  29  5  cms.  Width:  26  5  cms.  Depth:  28  5  cms. 

quoted  from  the  celebrated  marcliand-merciers  accounts.  For 
instance,  the  'chat  de  porcelaine  violette  sur  sa  terrasse  dore  d'or  moulu 
sold  for  600  livres  to  the  comte  du  Lac  on  6th  May,  1751,  re- 
minds us  of  Mine  B.'s  amusing  pair  of  Chinese  K'ien  Lung 
biscuit  porcelain  cats  enamelled  green  (No.  13),  though  the  mounts 
of  these,  in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  must  date  from  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  than  those  mentioned  by  Lazare  Duvaux. 
In  the  Louis  XVI  period  such  pieces  seem  to  have  been  particular- 
ly highly  valued.  A  single  damaged  cat  in  ancien  violet  on  a 
gilt-bronze  cushion  from  the  duchesse  de  Mazarin's  collection  sold 
at  auction  for  the  outstanding  price  of  1,800  livres  in  1781. 

European  porcelain  was  often  mounted  in  this  way;  though  it 
was  generally  a  good  deal  less  costly  than  the  highly-prized  pro- 
ductions of  the  East.  The  two  white  porcelain  lions,  mounted  on 
even  severer  bases  than  the  cats,  are  productions  of  the  Parisian 


12.  Facing  page,  above.  Inkstand,  or  standish,  in  the  Louis  XV  style.  The  oval 
base  of  red  and  gold  lacquer  mounted  in  gilt  bronze  supports  a  pair  o 
inkwells  of  Chinese  celadon  porcelain.  At  the  back  a  Meissen  porcelain 
figure  from  the  Italian  comedy  stands  before  a  treillage  of  gilt  bronze  from 
which  two  candle-branches  spring.  Both  are  mounted  with  porcelain 
flowers.  Height:  28  5.  Width:  28  8  cms. 

13.  Facing  page,  below.  Pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  cats  enamelled  green  and 
mounted  on  gilt-bronze  bases  in  the  Louis  XVI  style.  Height:  12-5  cms 
Width:  14-5  cms.  Depth:  11 -3  cms. 
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14.  Pair  of  white  porcelain  lions  made  at  the  Rue  Fontaine-au-Roy  factory,  mounted  on  gilt-bronze  bases  in  the  late  Louis  XVI  style.  Height:  19  cmi. 
Width:  24-2  cms.  Depth:  12-5  cms. 


15.  Vase  of  deep-blue  glass  cut  with  facets  and  mounted  as  an  ewer  in  gilt 
bronze  in  the  Louis  XVI  style.  It  was  intended  as  a  chimney  decoration  and 
therefore  mounted  on  a  plinth  of  white  Carrara  marble.  Overall  height:  40 
cms.  Maximum  diameter:  18  cms. 


factory  situated  in  the  Rue  Fontaine-au-Roy  and  managed  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Lochre  de  Roissy  (No.  14).  This  factory  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  many  small  eighteenth-century  rivals  of 
Sevres  on  account  of  its  large  output.  It  continued  to  lead  a  more 
or  less  prosperous  existence  down  to  1841  and  frequently  copied 
Sevres  models. 

One  of  the  happiest  inventions  of  the  marchands-nicrciers  of  | 
Louis  XV's  reign  was  to  create  objects  of  evcry-day  use — ink- 
stands, candlesticks,  etc. — out  of  a  combination  of  diverse 
materials:  porcelain,  both  European  and  Oriental,  lacquer,  gilt  j 
bronze  and,  even  more  surprising,  materials  such  as  laiton  vernii 
(tin  painted  generally  to  represent  foliage)  or  geological  specimens. 
Such  decorative  objects  were  immensely  popular,  but  they  were  I 
fragile,  and  relatively  few  have  survived  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  number  sold  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  group  of  them 
from  Mme  B.'s  collection  are  shown  here  in  Nos.  7  &  9  to  12. 

Once  again  we  must  have  recourse  to  Lazare  Duvaux's  in- 
valuable daybook  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  such  things  at  the  period  when  they  were  created.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more  than: 

Une  paire  de  girandoles  a  double  branche  &  terrasses  dotes 

d'or  inoiihi  sur  des  tnagots  d'ancicn  blanc gamies  en  Jieurs, 
sold  to  Mme  de  Pompadour  on  2nd  October,  1754,  for  288  , 
livres  (item  1903).  These  items  appear  to  differ  little  from  the 
candlestick  reproduced  in  No.  9,  except  in  having  two  lights 
instead  of  one. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  taste  for  mounting  porcelain, 
lacquer,  or  even  such  improbable  materials  as  petrified  wood,  in  or- 
moulu  did  not  end  with  the  decline  of  the  rococo  style.  In  1768 
when  neo-classicism  had  been  well  established  in  fashionable 
circles  in  Paris  for  some  years,  mounted  porcelain,  etc.  seems  to 
have  remained  just  as  much  the  rage  as  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century,  and  not  with  the  French  only.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Bentley  in  1768,  Josiah  Wedgwood  informed  him  that 
'Mr.  Boulton  tells  me  I  shod  be  surprised  to  know  w*  a  trade  has 
lately  been  made  out  of  Vases  at  Paris.  The  Artists  have  even  ] 
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l6.  Garniture  de  cheminee 
composed  of  a  turret  clock 
and  two  vases  of  Derby- 
shire spar  ('Bluejohn')  with 
French  gilt-bronze  mounts 
in  the  Louis  XVI  style.  The 
clock — Height:  58  cms. 
Width:  27  cms.  The  vases — 
Height:  32  cms.  Diameter: 
22.5  cms. 


me  over  to  London,  picked  up  all  the  old  whimsical  ugly 
ngs  they  could  meet  with,  carried  them  to  Pans  where  they 
ve  mounted  and  ornamented  them  with  metal,  and  sold  them 
the  Virtuosi  of  every  Nation,  and  particularly  to  Milords 
\nglaise  (sic) ,  for  the  greatest  raritys,  and  if  you  remember  we  saw 
ely  many  such  things  at  IA  Bolingbroke's  which  he  bro'  over 
th  him  from  France  .  .  .'.3  An  instance  of  this  later  nco-classic 
Dunting  is  shown  here  in  No.  15,  where  a  vase  of  deep  blue 
:eted  glass  has  been  converted  into  an  ewer  of  very  classical 
sign  by  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  handle,  lip  and  foot  of  gilt 
anze  in  the  purest  Louis  XVI  tyle. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  sight  of  such  mounted  objects  in  Paris 
lich  inspired  Matthew  Boulton  to  create  his  own  ormolu  and 
ew  weeks  later  Wedgwood  was  again  communicating  with 
nt'ey  on  the  subject  of  Boulton's  schemes.  The  'ingenious  Mr. 
mlton'  had  meanwhile  returned  to  London,  and,  according  to 
edgwood,  'is  picking  up  Vases,  and  going  to  make  them  in 
onze.  You  know  how  old  China  bowles,  Jarrs  &c,  arc 
xinted  in  Metal,  he  proposes  an  alliance  between  the  Pottery 
Metal  branches.  Viz.  that  we  shall  make  such  things  as  will  be 
table  for  mounting  and  not  have  a  Pott  luck,  and  he  will  finish 
:m  with  the  mounts  .  .  .  we  can  make  things  for  mounting 
th  great  facility  and  dispatch,  and  mount15  will  enhance 
;ir  value  greatly  in  the  eye  of  the  purchasers'/  Such  was  the 
igin  of  the  vases,  candelabra,  clocks  of  Bluejohn  or  amethystine 
;rbyshire  spar  mounted  in  ormolu  by  Matthew  Boulton  which 
:  so  highly  prized  by  collectors  today. 

It  is  often  believed  that  Boulton  had  a  monopoly  of  working 
d  mounting  this  beautiful  but  very  friable  spar;  indeed,  it  is 
erted  as  a  fact  in  a  book  published  during  the  last  few  months, 
it  this  is  not  the  case.  The  French  inarchands-merciers,  always 
:rt  for  new  materials  and  combinations  of  materials  with  which 
titillate  their  clients'  fancies,  certainly  used  a  good  deal  of  it  and 
'Ssibly  anticipated  Boulton  in  setting  off  its  sparkling  amethy- 
ne  colouring  with  gilt-bronze  mounts.  At  any  rate,  the  name 
lue  John',  by  which  it  was  known  quite  early  on,  is  said  con- 


vincingly to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  bleu-jaune  by  which  the 
French  described  this  bluish-yellow  spar.  Derbyshire  spar  set  in 
French  mounts  is  even  rarer  than  Boulton  pieces,  but  examples 
can  be  seen  in  the  Wallace  Collection  and  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratijs.  Mine  B.owns  a  particularly  elegant  garniture  de  cheminee 
of  this  material  consisting  of  a  clock  of  typically  French  vase  or 
turret  form  flanked  by  two  urns  (No.  16).  These  three  objects  arc 
composed  of  elegantly  worked  Blue  John  bodies  set  in  refined 
gilt-bronze  mounts  of  a  purely  French  character  which  could  not 
possibly  be  confused  with  the  very  distinctive  style  and  some- 
what coarse  finish  of  Boulton's  ormolu.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
tempting  to  suggest  that  the  piping  aniorini  forming  the  handles 
of  the  two  vases  medicis  must  have  come  from  the  same  Joudatr- 
ciseleurs  workshop  as  the  two  wall-lights  reproduced  in  No.  2. 
But,  as  has  been  made  clear  in  this  article,  that  would  probably  be 
over-rash.  All  one  can  say  is  that  the  garniture  must  date  from  not 
long  after  the  time  when  Boulton  and  Wedgwood  were  in 
communication  about  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  virtual 
monopoly  held  by  the  French  in  the  manufacture  of  such  highly 
decorative  objects.5  And  it  is  an  added  point  of  interest  to  find 
that  these  three  Franco-English  objects  once  belonged  to  that 
great  English  collector  of  French  eighteenth-century  decorative 
art,  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

A  final  article,  on  the  Sevres  and  other  porcelains  in  Mine  B.'s  collec- 
tion, will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

NOTES 

'J.  Badin:  La  Manufacture  de  Tapisserie  de  lleauvais  depuis  Us  origines  jusqu'  a  :10s 
jours  (1909),  p.  56. 

2  Hebert:  Dictiomiaire pittoresque  &  historique  .  .  .  de  Paris  (1766),  p.  36. 

3  Letters  of fosiah  Wedgwood  to  Thomas  Bentley  1762-1780  (Privately  printed,  1903), 
Vol.  I,  p.  208.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lord  Bolingbroke's  name  appears  quite 
regularly  in  Lazare  Duvaux's  account  book  as  a  purchaser,  amongst  other  things, 
of  mounted  porcelain. 

4  he.  cit.  pp.  233/34. 

5  According  to  Mr.  M.  Archer  (Country  Life,  13th  June,  1963),  Boulton's  interest  in 
mounting  Derbyshire  spar  did  not  last  long  and  the  production  of  such  objects 
tapered  off  rapidly  after  1775. 
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la.  Flawford  Madonna  and  Child. 


b.  Flawford  Bishop. 


c.  Flawford  St.  Peter  as  Pope. 


Speculations  on  fourteenth- 
century  English  alabaster  work 


CLEMENT  F.  PITMAN,  lately  Director  Nottingham  Castle  Museum 


NOT  until  18901  did  Europe  first  realise  that  certain  medi- 
aeval alabaster  plaques  of  various  dimensions,  a  series  of 
'images'  and  an  assortment  of  altarpieces,  were  English  work- 
manship emanating  from  various  localities,  amongst  them 
Nottingham,  seemingly  the  most  important  centre.  Since  then 
much  has  been  written  in  an  endeavour  to  establish,  amongst 
other  details,  the  characteristics  of  any  local  school  or  individual 
workshop. 

Considering  the  comparative  paucity  of  material  at  his  disposal 
Prior's  identifications  and  dating2  were  amazingly  good;  in  fact 
so  good  as,  meanwhile,  to  have  undergone  little  more  than 


loosening  up  or  modification.  Then  the  late  Dr.  Nelson3  entered 
the  fray,  and  lastly  the  late  Dr.  Hildburg,  amongst  whose  copious. 
writings  was  one  paper4  concerned  entirely  with  fourteenth-' 
century  dating  and  authorship.  This  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  'virtually  all  of  the  fourteenth-century  English  alabaster 
tables  at  present  known  were  either  carved  at  Nottingham  or 
by  craftsmen  there'.5 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  had  this  enquiry  been 
extended  to  include  'images',  and  had  closer  attention  also  been 
given  to  the  manner  of  their  actual  carving,  one  would  certainly 
have  realized  more  exactly  the  particular  quality  to  be  found  in 
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2a.  Burrell  Seated  Madonna  and  Child.  The  Glasgow  Museum. 

b.  Flaw  ford  Madonna  (faked). 

c.  Flawford  Madonna.  The  Nottingham  Museum. 

ome  of  it,  which,  in  the  writer's  view,  may  well  be  the  uncon- 
cious  signature  of 'Peter  le  Maceon'  first  heard  of  in  1360,6  still 
live  in  1380  and  the  only  alabaster  carver  of  this  century  to  be 
jiown  to  us  by  name  and  nameable  achievement. 

Having  no  desire  to  challenge  Dr.  Hildburgh's  'Nottingham 
'erdict',  references  to  plaques  need  be  but  few.  The  first  amongst 
hese  must  be  'The  Bordeaux  Tables'7  (Nos.  5-9);  then  three  of 
he  four  Kettlebaston  fragments8  in  the  British  Museum,  since  the 
reeling  figures  in  'The  Coronation'  (No.  1 1)  and  'The  Ascension' 
No.  12),  are  both  derived  from  the  'Tables'  and  are  by  the 
ame  carver;  likewise  'The  Annunciation'  (No.  10) ,  the  starting 


3.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  Paderborn 
Cathedral. 


4.  The  Trinity.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 

5.  The  Last  Supper.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 

6.  The  Crucifixion.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 

7.  The  Deposition.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
H.  The  Resurrection.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
9.  The  Incredulity  of 

St.  Thomas.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 


The 
Bordeaux 
Tables. 


point  of  similar  plaques  of  this  theme  amongst  them  the  Notting- 
ham acquisition  of  i960.9  Finally  one  must  refer  to  a  series  of 
oblong  plaques,  °a  some  with  and  some  without  chamferred edges, 
one  with  a  castellated  top  (No.  3)  and  all  having  as  their  theme 
an  elision  of  'The  Nativity'  and  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi'. 

All  of  these  horizontal  plaques  are  closely  related  to  each  other 
and  at  least  two — the  one  in  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,10 
and  the  other  at  Paderborn  (No.  3) — to  the  Bordeaux  Tables 
(Nos.  5-9).  The  affinities  between  the  Paderborn  panel  (No.  3) 
and  those  of  the  'Bordeaux  Tables'  (Nos.  5-9)  are  consistently 
maintained  by  the  general  carving,  particularly  that  of  the  Magi, 
St.  Joseph  and  the  treatment  of  the  standing  Christ  Child,  the 
head  of  which  can  be  seen  again  in  the  'Flawford  Madonna' 
(No.  ia).  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  two  of  the  Magi's  crowns  are 
very  close  indeed  to  that  represented  in  'The  Trinity'  (No.  4) 11 
image  and  the  Nottingham  'Flawford  Madonna'  (No.  ia). 

However,  in  the  Paderborn  plaque  (No.  3)  the  change  of 
'Madonna  type'  from  that  in  the  Stonyhurst  horizontal  plaque  of 
the  same  subject12  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  recognising  the 
heavy  jawed,  ovoid  'Paderborn  type' — also  occurring  in  the 
plaques  at  Bottenbroich  and  Zuckau — as  another  example  of  the 
artistic  influence  brought  about  by  the  arrival  in  1381  of  Anne 
of  Bohemia  to  be  Richard  II's  Queen,  such  as  claimed  by  Pro- 
fessor Wormald  to  exist  in  the  latest  Bohun  manuscripts.13 

Further  appropriate  considerations  on  this  point  are  that  Anne 
of  Bohemia  would  have  been  as  familiar  with  this  devotion 
to  the  Magi  as  was  Richard  II,  born  at  Bordeaux  on  the  Feast  of  the 
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10.  The  Annunciation   \  / 

11.  The  Coronation       >  Kettlebaston         The  British  Museum. 

12.  The  Ascension         /  ' 


1 1 


Epiphany  1367  and  regarding  the  Magi  as  his  Patron  Saints. 

To  decide  on  the  manner  of  using  these  plaques  is  also  specu- 
lative, but  the  mere  fact  of  some  of  them  having  been  found  with 
latten  loops  attached  behind  and  of  one  being  built  into  a  church 
wall — at  what  date? — does  not  establish  this  practice  as  the  only 
manner  of  using  them.  Dr.  Hildburgh  tentatively  suggests  that 
upright  plaques  may  once  have  been  to  right  and  left  of  them.14 
Yet,  given  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  craft  throughout  all  its 
history  reeks  with  the  derivative,  and  that  this  period  was  one  of 
community  vision  and  practice  in  artistic  matters,  is  there  any 
reason  for  eliminating  the  alternative  possibility  of  these  hori- 
zontal plaques  having  been  accompanied  by  two  approximately 
square  plaques  placed  below  them  in  the  manner  of  the  small 
silver-gilt,  enamel  English  (or  Flemish?)  ornament15  here  illus- 
trated (No.  13)? 

Unfortunately,  the  slightly  varying  measurements  of  both 
upright  and  horizontal  plaques  neither  confirm  nor  deny  these 
speculations.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  one  is  dealing  with  the 
remains  of  some  composite  diptych  or  triptych  formula. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  'images',  beginning  with  the 
standing  'Madonna  &  Child'  (No.  ia) — the  most  important  of 
the  three  Flawford  figures,  with  their  impeccable  pedigree.1* 
This  image  is  clearly  inspired  by  Northern  French  influences, 
amongst  them  fourteenth-century  ivories.  Nevertheless,  this  fine 
image  is  an  original  and  purely  sculptural  concept  of  delicately 
related,  overlapping,  ovoid  shapes  supported  by  the  most  unob- 
trusive perpendiculars  set  up  by  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
carving.  The  head,  on  its  long  thin  neck,  is  characterised  by  cut 
eyes — as  opposed  to  painted  ones — with  well  indicated  eye 
sockets  leading  into  a  straight,  narrow  nose  ending  in  unduly 
spread  nostrils.  Too  close  beneath  this  nose  is  a  mouth  with  top 
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lip  once  painted  and  the  lower  carved.  Contrast  this  head  with 
that  of  the  Burrell  'Seated  Madonna  and  Child'  (No.  2a)  and  the 
head  of  the  Flawford  Madonna,  photo-faked  into  the  same  head 
drapery  (No.  2b),  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  these  statues  arc 
the  work  of  the  same  man — a  sculptor  whose  lovely,  shallow 
drapery  carving  is  unexpectedly  reminiscent  of  Tudor  hnenfold. 
He  also  loves  edges  delineating  an  'S'  shape  and  often  a  'box 
pleat'  fall  of  drapery  as  in  the  Paderborn  plaque  (No.  3).  The 
'S'  fall  of  drapery,  occurring  left  and  right  of  the  'Flawford 
Madonna'  (No.  ia),  is  seen  again  to  the  left  of  the  Burrell 
'Christ  Child'  (No.  2a)  and  the  folds  of  the  Madonna's  veil, 
which  it  holds,  are  but  a  smaller  and  more  complicated  rendering 
of  the  same  object. 

Then  there  is  the  distinctive  flow  of  drapery  from  the  knees 
leading  to  gentle  diagonals  very  similar  to  those  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  'Flawford  Madonna'  (No.  ia).  On  'The  Trinity' 
(No.  4)  this  drapery  is  so  symmetrical  as  to  suggest  the  mere 
shifting  to  left  or  right  of  the  same  drawing  as  the  technique 
employed.  Moreover,  this  knee  drapery  is  so  close  to  that  of  the 
Burrell  'Madonna  and  Child'  (No.  2a)  that,  when  accompanied  by 
the  same  carved  eyes,  squat  nose  and  crown,  it  becomes  clear  they 
are  the  work  of  the  same  man — the  carver  of  'The  Bordeaux- 
Tables'  (Nos.  5-9)  and  the  images  about  to  be  discussed.  These 
are  the  figures  of 'St.  Peter'  and  'St.  Paul'  (No.  14),  both  still  the 
objects  of  religious  cult  in  Santa  Croce,  Rome.17  There  they  are 
officially  designated  as  French,  whereas,  on  iconographical 
grounds  alone,  they  are  obviously  English,  and  when  judged 
technically,  clearly  the  work  of  the  same  carver  just  aesthetically 
identified.  The  bald  head  of  St.  Paul  with  little  dabs  of  hair  and 
long  beard  is  quite  unlike  the  traditional  Pauline  head  impressed 
on  a  Papal  'Bulla'  of  any  date.  Yet  the  former  convention, 


accompanied  by  a  book  in  the  left  hand  and  a  sword  at  the  right 
side,  can  be  found  again  in  two  English  carved  ivory  diptychs1" 
once  owned  by  Bishop  Grandison  of  Exeter  (1327-67).'"  The 
aesthetic  rendering  of  this  St.  Paul  in  Rome  is  very  close  to  that 
of  the  Flawford  figure  (No.  ia),  and  the  treatment  of  hair  and 
beard  akin  to  that  on  'The  Trinity'  (No.  4)  image.  The  drapery 
fall  between  the  legs  and  feet  of  both  these  figures  is  but  an  adapt- 
ation of  arrangements  found  on  the  Flawford  (Nos.  ia,  b  and  c) 
and  Burrell  (No.  2a)  images. 

But  for  the  rendering  of  the  head  and  the  triple  crowned  Papal 
tiara,  the  absence  of  a  donor,  and  the  much  more  pointed 
chasuble,  this  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is  so  close  to  the  Flawford 
one  (No.  ib)  that  identical  authorship  cannot  be  reasonably 
denied. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  revert  briefly  to  the  'Bordeaux 
Tables'  (Nos.  5-9)  with  'The  Last  Supper'  (No.  5)  as  one  of  its 
subjects — which  is  in  fact  a  rare  example  of  its  occurrence,  since 
this  group  of  plaques  is  the  touchstone  for  everything  named 
in  this  article. 

One  should  especially  notice  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery: 
(a)  over  bent  arms  (Nos.  8,  9) ;  (b)  when  falling  in  perpendicular 
folds  (Nos.  6,  7);  (c)  when  falling  away  from  assembly  at  one 
point  such  as  a  knee  (No.  5)  or  waist  (Nos.  7,  8,  9) ;  and  (d)  when 
drawn  across  the  body  (Nos.  5,9).  Formula  (a)  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Formula  (b)  occurs  in  the  Paderborn  altarpiecc 
(No.  3).  And  in  reference  to  formula  (c),  can  one  doubt  that  the 
carver  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  three  seated  foreground  figures 
of 'The  Last  Supper'  (No.  5)  was  also  the  carver  of 'The  Trinity' 
(No.  4)  and  the  Burrell  'Seated  Madonna  and  Child'  (No.   a)  l 

Finally,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  heads  in  these  'Bordeaux 
Tables'   (Nos.   5-9)   reveals  them  as  all  of  the  same  type, 


13.  English  Enamel  Triptych.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 


distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  beards  and  hair  arrange- 
ment. Yet  these  heads  are  the  prototypes  for  all  the  'images'.  Simi- 
larly the  Christ  Child  head  of  the  Flawford  Madonna  (No.  ia) 
can  be  seen  again  both  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  back  row  of 
adult  figures  (No.  5)  and  on  the  Paderborn  plaque. 

Since  too  close  an  analysis  of  this  sort  makes  extremely  tedious 
reading  and  takes  much  space,  it  can  now  be  dropped,  though, 
it  is  hoped,  not  without  having  established  the  mannerisms  of 
this  particular  artisan. 

Although,  with  extreme  probability,  Dr.  Hildburgh  has  sug- 
gested that  these  Saints  in  Santa  Croce  are  the  survivors  of  the 
alabaster  carvings2  "exported  to  Rome  in  1382  by  Cosmato  Gentilis 
under  Licence  of  Richard  II,21  he  does  not  appear  to  have  appre- 
ciated their  extraordinary  general  resemblance  to  the  Flawford 
figures  (No.  ia,  b  and  c),  particularly  the  St.  Peter  to  the  Flawford 
'St.  Peter'  (No.  ic). 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  images  and  plaques  of  this  period  offers 
the  deduction  that,  normally,  painted  carved  eyes  were  for  images 
only.  Yet  this  'St.  Peter'  of  Santa  Croce  has  only  painted  uncut 
eyes.  Is  this  evidence  of  a  'rush  job'  ?  Similarly,  the  Papal  tiara  on 
the  Nottingham  image  (No.  ic)  when  seen  in  profile  is  a  conical 
affair  (the  tip  now  missing)  with  two  once  gilded  and  carved 
crowns  arising  from  a  mitre  edged  with  a  gilded  and  carved  crown ; 
whereas  on  the  Roman  'St.  Peter'  there  is  only  a  carved  and  gilded 
crown  at  the  base  of  a  blunt-ended,  cone  shape — iconographically 
meaningless — with,  however,  a  residue  of  just  enough  gold  leaf 
higher  up  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  other  two  crowns 
needed  to  complete  this  Papal  symbolism  were  once  there  in 
terms  of  gilding  oidy.  But  why  one  crown  carved  and  two  not? 
Again  a  'rush  job'  ?  Both  the  hands  are  intelligent  restorations,  but 
the  symbolic  church  is  original.  It  is  virtually  identical,  but  for 
the  position  in  the  hand,  with  the  symbolic  church  in  the  hand 


of  the  Nottingham  'St.  Peter'  (No.  ic).  It  is  certain  that  the  carver 
of  these  statues  had  never  seen  the  Byzantine  St.  Peter's  built  by 
Constantine,  and  that  Cosmato  Gentilis  must  have  known  this 
little  church  was  no  factual  summary  of  the  Roman  St.  Peter's. 
This  detail  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  symbol  with  perhaps 
more  resemblance  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Flawford  than  is 
conveyed  by  the  feeble  and  belated  little  memory  drawing 
engraved  in  the  Throsby-Thoroton  History  of  Nottingliamsliire.'-2 

But  who  was  Cosmato  Gentilis?23  He  was  'a  Papal  Chaplain, 
Licenciate  in  Canon  Law,  Chancellor  of  Capua  (and)  Papal 
Nuncio'  sent  to  England  to  admonish  Canterbury  and  York  'in 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  Camera  (i.e.  the  Papal  tax 
department)  to  pay  thereto  without  delay  their  triennial  visita- 
tions'. As  Nuncio,  he  ranked  higher  than  local  prelates,  was 
immune  from  many  local  expressions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  in  a  position  to  have  royal  contacts  and  access  to 
the  best  information.  What  more  probable  than  that  he  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  famous  and  royally  patronised  Peter 
the  Mason.  The  now  headless  donor  of  the  Flawford  St.  Peter 
(No.  ic)  wears  a  chasuble  and  kneels  on  cushions,  which  is 
definitely  a  prerogative  reserved  for  pontiffs  and  those  of  excep- 
tionally exalted  ecclesiastical  rank.  Why  should  such  a  gift  as 
three  undoubtedly  expensive  statues  have  been  given  to  this 
church  of  importance  despite  its  rustic  setting ;  To  this,  however, 
there  is  no  direct  answer.  Yet  could  those  Flawford  figures  have 
been  given  either  by  Cosmato  Gentilis  or  commissioned  by 
another  to  record  his  visit  there? 

Despite  the  generally  pervading  inconclusiveness  of  this  article 
it  has  at  least  established  three  things :  the  characteristics  of  a 
particular  fourteenth-century  style;  its  importance;  and  that  it 
indisputably  emanated  from  Nottingham.  Since,  however, 
acute  lack  of  space  has  most  regrettably  excluded  any  detailed 
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eference  to  other  important  examples  of  this  style  abroad,  they 
ire  listed  below: 
Carved  between  c.  1367-1380. 
'The  Trinity'  at  Boston.  23a. 

'St.  George  and  the  Dragon'  in  the  Kress  Collection,  Washington. 
'St.  Catherine'  at  the  Paderborn  Diocesan  Museum. 
'Trinity'  images  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp. 
Carved  between  c.  1 380-1400. 
The  standing  Trond  'Madonna  and  Child'21  (ex  Figdor  Col- 
lection, present  whereabouts  unknown). 
Standing  'Madonna  and  Child'25  (in  Seligmann  sale,  Berlin, 

1930,  present  whereabouts  unknown). 
A  standing  'Madonna  and  Child',  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Seurin, 
Bordeaux26  (a  victim  of  bad  nineteenth-century  restoration 
and  repainting). 
A  small  standing  'Madonna  and  Child'  (in  the  Diocesan 

Museum,  Cologne). 
Further  examples  of  this  style  can  also  be  found  in  the  Victoria 
land  Albert  Museum;  in  certain  statues  of  Saint  Barbara;  a 
I headless  'Madonna  and  Child'  and  a  small  standing  'Madonna 
land  Child'  very  close  to  that  in  the  Diocesan  Museum,  Cologne, 
which  latter  is  also  a  victim  of  unhappy  restoration. 


The  following  are  most  sincerely  thanked  for  generous  and  varied 
collaboration:  Mr.  Terence  Hodgkinson,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum;  Mr.  F.  C.  Tighe,  Nottingham  Municipal  Librarian,  and 
his  staff;  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  for  the  use  of  many  photos;  Mrs.  S. 
Jordan  for  the  same,  together  with  the  use  of  her  copious  and  informative 
notes  on  Examples  oj  English  alabasters  in  Germany. 


14.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  c  1380.  Chiesa  di  Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalemme , 
Roma. 
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I.  Left.  Yu  vessel  Ht.  25.5  cm.  Early  Chou  Period  ('Severe'  Style).  Light  green  patina.  Decoration :  rams'  heads  in  the  round  at  the  attachment  points  of  a 
swinging  handle.  Inside  are  two  almost  identical  inscriptions,  each  of  33  characters,  one  in  the  cover  and  the  other  on  the  bottom,  which  give  the  date  I 
of  the  vase  as  1008  B.C.  From  Loyang.  2.  Right.  Ting  vessel.  Ht.  15  cm.  Shang  Period  (1523-1028  B.C.).  Green  patina  with  incrustations.  Decoration:  < 
masks  of  Tao  Tieh ,  and  of  cicadas  in  relief  within  the  palmette  motif,  all  on  a  background  of  spirals.  An  inscription  consisting  of  one  character.  From  1 
Anyang. 


The  Chinese  ritual 
bronzes 


H.  E.  ALEXANDRE  J.  ARGYROPOULO,  formerly  Greek  Ambassador  in  France 


TH  E  art  of  the  Chinese  ritual  bronzes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
artistic  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  throughout  the 
ages.  It  is  also  one  of  its  most  persistent  forms  of  expression  if  one 
considers  that  during  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years,  from  about  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.  until  the  third  century  A.D.  amidst  all 
the  different  styles  which  succeeded  each  other  during  this  long 
period,  1!  never  ceased  to  be  dominant  in  the  China  of  the  Shang, 
Chou,  Warring  States  and  Han  epochs.  The  high  quality  of  this 
art,  shown  in  its  architectural  forms  as  well  as  in  its  symbolical 
decoration,  springs  from  its  very  sincerity.  It  corresponds  per- 
fectly to  the  functions  for  which  it  was  created.  Without  seeking 
beauty  for  its  own  sake  the  Chinese  artisans  of  these  remote 
epochs  achieved  classical  beauty  in  their  attempts  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  rites. 


In  ancient  China  the  spirits  of  ancestors  were  worshipped  as  ' 
well  as  the  spirits  of  the  Sky,  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  elements: 
waters,  mountains,  forests,  etc.  Vessels  were  therefore  needed  for 
the  offerings  and  the  sacrifices,  and  these  so-called  ritual  bronzes  I 
were  used  for  these  purposes.  They  had  a  capital  importance  in  so  c 
much  as  they  were  indispensable  for  the  correct  performance  of 
the  rites.  There  was  a  profoundly  rooted  conviction  that  upon 
this  depended  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  happiness  of 
individuals :  peace  and  order,  fertility  of  the  soil  and  fecundity  of 
the  women  and  cattle.  Indeed,  such  was  the  mentality  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  that  they  attached  more  importance  to  the  act  of 
sacrifice  than  to  the  particular  object  of  their  worship. 

For  our  own  part,  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  classical 
Chinese  bronzes  derives  not  only  from  their  fine  artistic  quality 
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3-  Tsun  vessel.  Ht.  25.6  cm.  Shang  Period.  Light  green  patina.  Decoration : 
Tao  Tieh  masks,  dragons  and  birds  on  a  background  of  spirals.  Four  seg- 
mented vertical  ridges.  Inside  the  vase  is  an  inscription  consisting  of  six 
characters. 


4.  Ku  vessel.  Ht.  31.2  cm.  Shang  Period  (1523-1028  B.C.).  Green  patina. 
Decoration:  Tao  Tieh  masks  and  dragons  in  relief  on  a  background  of 
spirals.  Four  segmented  vertical  ridges.  From  Anyang. 


but  also  from  their  documentary  value.  Of  those  far  away  cen- 
turies of  the  first  Chinese  Dynasties,  almost  the  only  monuments 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  men  and  time  arc  the  vessels 
[and  other  objects  of  bronze.  They  are  contemporary  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Many  of  these  bronzes  are  inscribed.  The  inscriptions  in 
pictographic  characters  were  generally  very  brief  during  the 
Shang  Dynasty  (1 523-1028  B.C.),  consisting  of  from  one  to  three 
characters.  From  the  Chou  Dynasty  onwards,  however  (1027- 
256  B.C.)  we  have  some  very  long  ones,  their  principal  intention 
being  to  inform  the  ancestors  about  the  events  in  which  their 
(descendants  have  taken  part  and  about  the  rewards  which  their 
ancestors'  merits  have  procured  for  them.  In  such  cases  the  vases 
are  often  dated  'In  the  year  of  the  Emperor'  and  the  events  to 
which  the  inscription  refers  may  sometimes  be  of  historical  and 
documentary  interest.  When  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  Emperor 
or  the  individuality  of  the  donor  mentioned  in  the  inscription  the 
vessel  in  question  then  becomes  a  reference  piece.  This  is  true  of  a 
<vase  in  my  own  collection  (No.  1)  which  bears  on  the  cover  and 
on  the  bottom  two  practically  identical  inscriptions  which  assign 
«it  to  the  year  1008  B.C. 

Although  the  tradition  of  ritual  bronzes  was  preserved  in  China 
ithrough  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  our  iciennfic  know- 
Hedge  of  this  subject  is  of  very  recent  date.  The  first  systematic 
lexcavations  effected  were  those  commenced  in  1934  under  the 


direction  of  the  Academia  Sinica  at  Anyang,  at  the  north-east 
point  of  Honan,  on  the  site  of  the  last  capital  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty  (1 300-1028  B.C.).  The  most  striking  fact  to  record  is 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  search  the  scholars  found  an  art 
already  in  full  possession  of  its  powers,  with  a  technique  already 
perfected  and  an  aesthetic  that  had  already  reached  its  peak.  But 
how  has  it  come  about  that  the  infancy  of  this  art  has  never  been 
discovered?  Many  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  proposed, 
but  to  examine  them  would  be  to  exceed  the  scope  of  this  article. 
In  my  opinion  the  most  plausible  reason  is  that  we  have  never  yet 
explored  the  sites  of  the  first  Shang  capitals,  before  1 300  B.C. 

From  the  very  first  known  period  of  this  astonishing  art  we 
find  ourselves  already  presented  with  certain  fixed  types  of  ritual 
vases,  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  their  sacrificial 
functions.  We  also  find  a  system  of  decoration  of  which  the 
principal  themes  have  already  been  established  and  which 
correspond  to  a  profound  symbolism  which  is  still  in  part 
awaiting  interpretation.  We  begin  by  referring  to  some  of  the 
most  important  types  of  vases,  and  the  use  to  which  each  of  these 
was  destined. 

Firstly  the  tripod  Li,  with  the  upper  part  of  each  of  its  three 
hollow,  bulging  legs,  in  the  'goat's  dug'  form ;  the  tripod  T  ;  1 
round  pot  mounted  on  three  solid  legs  (No.  2),  and  the  s<  larc 
Ting,  mounted  on  four  feet,  all  these  vessels  being  intended  for  the 
cooking  of  meats  for  offerings.  Drinks  were  offered  to  ancestors 
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or  divinities  in  the  Tsun,  a  round  baluster  vase  (No.  3),  or  in 
a  square  vessel,  in  the  tripod  goblet  Chia,  in  the  chalice  Ku,  a  tall 
cornet-shaped  vase  of  particular  elegance  (No.  4)  and  finally  in 
the  Yu,  an  ovoid  pot  with  a  cover  and  a  swinging  handle  (No.  1) 
or  111  a  vessel  with  a  cover  shaped  like  an  animal's  head  and  with  a 
handle,  a  Kuang.  The  Clinch  tripod  goblets,  which  look  like 
inverted  helmets  (Nos.  5  and  6)  served  to  make  wine  libations  to 
the  spirits  of  ancestors  of  Heaven,  of  Earth,  etc.  The  large  Kuei 
urns  with  side  handles,  whether  or  not  mounted  on  a  square  base 
(No.  7)  served  for  the  offerings  of  vegetables  or  grain.  Fruits  were 
presented  in  a  goblet  mounted  on  a  tall  foot  and  called  a  Ton. 
There  exist  many  more  types  of  these  vases  but  here  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  all  the  different  types  of  classical  bronzes. 

As  regards  the  decoration,  there  is  reason  to  assert  that  the 
decorative  themes  are  no  less  varied  than  the  forms  of  the  vessels 
and  that,  as  already  indicated,  Shang  art  established  a  number  of 
these  themes  from  the  very  beginning.  The  great  Chinese  expert, 
Jung  Kcng,  distinguishes  no  less  than  seventy-seven  of  these, 
which  he  names,  and  thirty-two  of  them  were  already  established 
during  the  Shang  Period.  It  is  true  that  at  first  sight  the  decorative 
themes  seem  innumerable,  but  in  reality  a  great  number  of  them 
are  only  variations  or  different  combinations  of  the  same  ele- 
ments. Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  stylised  decora- 
tion shows  great  variety. 

A  number  of  the  decorative  motifs  were  borrowed  from  the 
Neolithic  painted  ceramics  of  the  Pan-Shan  and  Ma-Chang 
epochs  which  preceded  the  Shang  Dynasty.  Such  are  the  bands  of 
lozenges  placed  end  to  end  to  form  a  chequer  pattern  around  the 
body  of  the  vase,  the  imbrications  of  T  and  L,  a  motif  of  zigzags, 
simple  or  double  spirals,  swirling  Lei-wen  (thunder  pattern)  and 
meanders  of  Yun-wen,  comparable  to  the  Greek  meander  motif. 
Besides  these  there  were  decorations  looking  like  heads  of  nails, 
segmented  ridges  and  horizontal  bands  formed  of  series  of  hooked 
'Z's',  as  well  as  a  motif  of  palmettes. 

One  camiot  say  whether  all  these  motifs  are  purely  decorative, 
or  whether  some  of  them  at  least  may  have  a  symbolical  meaning. 
One  of  these,  the  fine  swirling  Lei-wen  lines,  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  bronze  workers  to  form  a  rough  background  on  which 
stood  out  in  relief  the  figures  of  the  main  decorative  scheme.  But 
it  is  certain  that  motifs  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  naturalistic 
character,  most  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  bronzes, 
have  a  definite  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  as  if  the  decorative 
pattern  which  they  compose  proceeded  directly  from  primitive 
magic.  From  this  source  it  derives  its  vigour,  for  everyone  of  its 
constituent  elements  conceals  an  occult  power.  It  can  be  affirmed, 
with  Grousset,  that  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  archaic  bronzes, 
and  their  decorative  splendour,  derive  from  the  redoubtable 
forces  with  which  they  are  charged. 

An  entirely  new  element  in  the  Shang  decoration  is  seen  in  the 
figures  of  monsters,  dragons,  phoenix,  and  Tao  Tieh.  This  last 
(the  'Glutton',  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.(  which  has  always  held  its  own  since  then)  is  the  mask 
of  a  monster,  always  seen  full  face.  Its  body  is,  as  it  were,  slit  down 
the  middle  by  a  vertical  cleft,  and  widely  spread  out  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  on  each  side  of  the  head  which  forms  the  centre. 
It  has  two  large  protruding  eyes,  a  rectilinear  frontal  and  nasal 
ridge,  horns  and  a  powerful  snout  with  turned  up  sides.  The 
lower  jaw  is  lacking,  as  it  was  in  the  masks,  the  spoils  of  animals, 
which  the  sorcerers  used  to  wear  and  from  which  this  monster 
apparently  derives.  The  Tao  Tieh  was  credited  with  the  magical 
power  of  repelling  evil  spirits  and  it  also  symbolised  the  devas- 
tating power  of  rain  storms. 

Besides  the  Tao  Tieh,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  on  the 


5.  Chueh  vessel.  Ht.  20  cm.  Shang  Period.  Green  patina  with  incrustations, 
Decoration:  masks  of  Tao  Tieh  in  relief  on  a  background  of  spirals.  Fron, 
Anyang. 


Shang  vessels,  the  dragon  {k'uei)  and  the  phoenix  (fong-hoang)  are- 
important  figures  in  the  decoration  of  that  epoch.  Unlike  the1 
'Glutton'  these  two  are  presented  with  their  bodies  in  profiled 
Occasionally,  through  contamination  with  other  motifs,  theyl 
have  the  intermediary  aspect  of  the  winged  dragon  {K'uei- fong): 
The  dragon,  which  adopted  a  stylised  form  from  the  beginning, 
is  shown  with  open  jaws,  often  in  series  or  in  pairs  of  k'uei  con-l 
fronting  each  other,  and  this  motif  is  sometimes  included  in  thc^ 
presentation  of  the  Tao-Tieh  motif.  An  ancient  Chinese  text] 
establishes  a  distinction  of  meaning  between  the  two  terms1 
K'uei  and  long,  the  former  meaning  the  dragon  of  trees  and  rocks^ 
and  the  latter  the  dragon  of  waters  and  clouds.  The  dragon  ' 
appears  also  on  the  bronzes  in  various  forms,  which  the  Chinese' 
archeologist  Jung  Keng  divides  into  no  less  than  fifteen  cate-" 
gories.  It  is  an  emblem  of  fertility,  by  virtue  of  the  belief  that' 
when  the  long  rises  into  the  clouds  it  brings  fertilising  rain.  On  the  | 
other  hand,  the  bird  fong,  which  sometimes  affects  a  more  natura-- 
listic  form  and  at  other  times  becomes  conventionally  stylised,  is 
also  an  emblem  of  fecundity.  Moreover,  the  dragon  represents 
the  male  principle  {yaug)  and  the  bird  the  female  principle  (yin) 
and  their  combined  representation  on  the  vases  symbolises  the' 
'dualist  principle',  generator  of  all  life. 

Other  animal  motifs  which  appear  in  the  decoration  of  bronzes 
are  firstly  the  cicada  which  sometimes  appears  in  a  more  natural- 
istic form  as  a  cicada-shaped  spindle  raised  in  low  relief  within 
the  motif  of  the  palmette.  At  other  times  it  is  severely  stylised  in 
its  almost  indecipherable  graphic  form.  It  is  the  symbol  of  resur- 
rection, by  virtue  of  a  common  Chinese  belief  that  the  cicada  is ! 
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Pair  of  Chueh  vessels.  Ht.  18  cm.  Early  Chou  Period.  Green  water  patination.  Decoration:  Tao  Tieh  masks  and  cicada  motifs  on  a  background  of 
irals.  Identical  inscriptions,  consisting  of  five  characters,  on  both  vases.  From  Loyang. 


(reborn  every  year  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  One  also  finds  the 
,,  imotif  of  the  serpent,  akin  to  the  dragon  but  more  simplified.  On 
jjflsome  archaic  bronzes  the  fish  motif  appears.  In  rare  cases  there  is 
lt  |  uso  that  of  the  unicorn,  the  symbol  of  chastity,  which  occurs  in 
.  I:he  large  Kuei  vase  in  my  collection  (No.  7)  on  which  two  uni- 
^Icorns,  confronting  each  other,  form  the  central  motif  of  the 
:I»quare  base.  This  same  vase  shows  another  rare  motif,  that  of  the 
-Jannulated  silkworm,  which  forms  the  horns  of  the  Tao-Tieh  at 

1  the  four  corners  of  the  base. 
a     Finally,  we  mention  some  masks  of  monsters,  such  as  that  of  the 
,  elephant,  which  appears  in  profile  like  a  pattern  in  relief,  or,  more 
r  rarely,  in  the  round,  to  form  the  cover  of  certain  Kuang  vessels. 
3  CThe  same  thing  happens  with  the  tiger.  The  vessels  and  motifs 
...  described  above  all  appeared  during  the  first  period,  that  of  the 
:•  'Shang  Dynasty.  Nevertheless,  if  one  follows  this  art  from  its 
-  initial  phase  through  its  long  evolution  of  almost  fifteen  hundred 
...  years,  until  the  time  of  its  decadence  under  the  later  Han  Dynas- 
ties, one  can  trace  profound  modifications  in  its  forms  and  decora- 
.-  tions,  and  these  correspond  to  changing  situations.  However, 
ieven  if  the  styles  are  varied,  the  underlying  spirit  remains  the 
...  same.  All  this  production  is  strictly  ruled  by  ritual  requirements, 
tbased  on  an  immovable  tradition.  The  variations  follow  one 
another  without  altering  the  spirit. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  evolution  wc  see  the  somewhat 
0  'flaccid  or  sagging  forms  of  the  first  periods  revive  and,  in  a  short 
.  (time,  acquire  a  liveliness  which  is  enhanced  by  th.  ,  on  of  the 
..  'decoration.  This  becomes  arranged  in  patterns  which  more  clearly 
,  (emphasise  the  organic  parts  of  the  vase.  This  effect  is  heightened 


by  smooth  horizontal  lines,  to  which  are  soon  added  segmented 
vertical  ridges,  while  the  graphic  decoration  of  the  initial  stages 
is  transformed  into  plastic  decoration.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Shang  Dynasty  this  decoration  in  relief  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent.  The  ridges  project  more  boldly  and  the  hand  Irs, 
from  which  rams'  heads  in  the  round  sometimes  protrude,  gain  in 
importance.  The  decoration  ends  by  dominating,  one  might  even 
say  by  crushing,  the  vase  with  its  weight.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  Yin-Chou  transition  style,  Yin  being  the  name  adopted  by  the 
Shang  during  the  last  period  of  their  rule.  This  style  lasted  for  one 
or  two  decades  after  the  Chou  came  to  power,  but  then  there 
occurred  a  sudden  change,  which  affected  the  whole  decorative 
style  of  the  bronzes.  From  then  onwards  it  was  no  longer  the 
decoration  which  mattered  but  rather  the  fullness  of  form, 
nobility  of  line,  and  the  newly  discovered  charm  of  a  smooth 
polished  surface,  the  whole  beauty  of  which  derives  from  the 
quality  of  the  metal.  The  decoration  is  reduced  at  most  to  a 
modest  frieze  on  the  shoulder  and  at  the  foot  of  the  vase. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  ornamentation  recovers  its  rights. 
Once  more  it  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  vase.  The  figures 
of  animals  become  discomposed,  and  the  parts  are  re-grouped  to 
form  new  and  more  and  more  stylised  motifs  of  a  geometrical 
character.  The  dragon  and  the  bird  are  now  unrecognisable.  As 
for  the  Tao  Tieh,  when  it  is  present  at  all  it  is  progressively  trans- 
formed so  as  to  end  by  becoming,  under  the  Han,  a  mere  de<  na- 
tive mask.  Gradually  the  decoration  becomes  more  and  tore 
heavy  so  as  finally  to  obliterate  the  structure  of  the  vessel.  This 
period,  which  begins  with  the  'severe  style',  runs  from  950  to 
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7.  Above  left.  Kuei  vessel,  mounted  on  a  square  base.  Ht.  24  cm.  Early  Chou 
Period.  Transition  Yin-Chou  style.  Light  green  patina  with  darker  incrust- 
ations. Decoration:  Tao  Tieh  masks  and  dragons  in  high  relief  on  a  back- 
ground of  spirals.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  base  are  two  unicorns, 
confronting  each  other.  Two  handles,  each  formed  of  a  bird  surmounted 
by  a  monster's  head. 

8.  Above  right.  Belt  buckle  in  gilt  bronze.  Diameter  4.5  cm.  Warring 
States  Period.  'Animal  style'  of  the  Steppes. 

9.  Below.  Ceremonial  halberd.  Warring  States  Period.  Green  patina. 
Dragon,  with  its  tail  twisted  into  a  spiral,  in  relief  on  an  openwork  ground. 


about  650  B.C.  During  its  course  certain  of  the  ancient  forms 
disappear  to  give  place  to  some  new  forms,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  Hu,  a  large  vessel,  generally  pot-bellied 
and  with  a  cover.  One  observes,  among  other  changes  of  motif, 
that  the  wavy  line  has  replaced  the  spiral.  However,  as  a  general 
rule  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  ponderousness  and  poverty 
of  style  in  the  art  of  the  bronzes  until  immediately  before  the 
period  of  the  Warring  States  (481-221  B.C.),  when  a  reawaken- 
ing of  the  Chinese  creative  spirit  takes  place. 

Thus  the  Warring  States  style  is  dominated  by  a  sense  of* 
movement  which  contrasts  with  the  static  style  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  decoration  is  now  animated  by  a  joyous  rhythm, 
in  which  all  the  motifs  on  the  vase  seem  to  be  dancing.  The 
volutes  and  spirals  reappear;  the  imbrications,  stippling  and  cross| 
strokes  combine  with  them  in  compositions  which  show  an 
exuberant  fantasy  (No.  9).  Similarly,  allegory  takes  the  place  of 
the  earlier  symbolism.  On  the  friezes  of  vases  are  hunting  and 
dancing  scenes  and  works  of  sorcery,  which  are  directly  derived 
from  the  ancient  mythology.  The  'animal  art'  which  originated 
in  the  Steppes  (No.  8)  also  enters  into  the  decorative  schemes  of 
this  epoch.  Finally,  we  note  a  technical  innovation  which  make*, 
its  appearance  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century;  that  is,  the 
art  of  incrustations  of  gold,  silver,  turquoise  and  malachite  which, 
replacing  the  former  patterns  in  relief,  reaches  its  fullest  expression 
and  continues  into  the  following  period,  that  is  the  age  of  the  Han." 

During  the  Han  period  the  Warring  States  style  is  still  domin- 
ant but  it  tends  towards  symmetry  and  gradually  becomes  morej 
sedate  and  more  balanced.  Finally  it  achieves  a  simplification 
which  is  almost  an  impoverishment  and  ends  in  the  total  disap-" 
pearance  of  motifs  from  certain  vases. 

With  the  end  of  the  later  Han  rule  (A.D.  220)  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  long  evolution  of  the  art  of  the  ritual  bronzes 
which  had  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  time  which  separates  us' 
from  this  period.  Since  then,  from  century  to  century  throughout 
all  the  epochs  which  have  followed,  the  conservative  style  in' 
China,  which  is  called  the  'Imperial'  art,  by  contrast  with  populai 
art,  has  preserved  as  its  ideal  the  closest  possible  approach  to  the' 
art  of  the  ritual  bronzes.  Nevertheless,  these  have  always  remain- 
ed unequalled. 
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I:.  Above.  Small  god,  solid  silver,  note  the  solar  rays  coiffure. 
're-Columbian.  Ht.  4  cm.  Chedeville  Collection. 

:.  Right.  Silver  pins  derived  from  the  pre-Columbian  'topos', 
ometimes  used  also  as  spoons.  End  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Length  respectively  28.5,  22  and  26.5  cm.  Note  the  ornamental 
ilant  motifs  of  Nos.  (i)  and  (2),  and  the  single-headed  eagle 
>f  No.  (3),  which  is  completed  in  the  centre  by  a  human  mask, 

,  he  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.  The  small  bowl,  No.  (4) 

I  diam.  10  cm.)  has  handles  in  the  form  of  chinchillas.  Chedeville 

\Collection. 
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Some  unpublished  examples  of 
Spanish-American  silver  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries 


FRANCOIS  REYNIERS,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France 


THE  examples  here  illustrated,  with  one  exception,  are 
hitherto  unpublished  and  were  originally  collected  in  Argen- 
tina. They  belong  to  that  particular  genre,  American  colonial 
silver,  which  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  uniformity,  due  to 
the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  Guilds,  as  well  as  by  originality 
of  design  and  material.1 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  collectors  of  these  objects, 
bought  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  Frenchmen  who 
instinctively  chose  examples  which,  because  of  a  sudden  diver- 
gence of  the  prevailing  taste,  differed  from  their  companions  in 
the  comparative  sobriety  of  their  ornamentation. 
This  restraint  is  unusual  since,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  stvle 


of  Spanish  architecture  is  called  plateresque,  from  the  Spanish 
word  plateria,  meaning  silver  work,  because  of  its  extravagant 
decoration.  It  was  reminiscent  of  goldsmith's  work,  which  in 
Spain  was  frequently  excessively  elaborate  and  ornate. 

Spain  had,  however,  in  her  American  possessions,  taken  over  a 
more  ancient  tradition  because,  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus, 
the  Indians  were  already  working  the  'fabulous'  metal.  Jewels, 
libation  goblets,  statuettes  still  survive  as  proof;  although  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  a  great  number  of  these  objects  were  rn  ited 
down  by  the  invaders.  The  small  god,  Ai-Pcc,  shown  in  N(  i  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  example  of  a  statuette.2  Women's  jewels, 
because  of  their  non-religious  purpose,  generally  escaped  the 
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3.  Above,  left.  Vase  for  mate,  commonly  called  a  mate  (the  contents  having 
given  their  name  to  the  receptacle).  Silver  mount  and  carved  gourd,  with 
half-animal  (puma),  half-heraldic  motif.  End  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Ht.  14  cm.  Jarre  Collection. 

4.  Above,  right.  Mate  of  remarkable  elegance  and  sobriety.  Ht.  9  cm.  The 
bombilla  (ht.  21  cm.)  has  circular  bands  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  Both 
examples  are  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Chedeville  Collection. 

5.  Left.  Ceremonial  silver  mate.  Ht.  17  cm.  Both  the  stand  (salvilla)  and  the 
decoration  are  in  the  Chilean  or  North  Argentine  style;  the  birds  springing 
from  the  foliage  and  the  pheasants  on  the  rim  indicate  that  this  example  is 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bombilla  of  the  same 
period  has  birds  on  its  neck  (cuello)  and  a  filter  of  the  paletilla  type.  Mabit 
Collection. 


total  destruction  ordered  by  the  missionaries,  and  survived  as  a 
link  in  this  field  of  art  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Thus 
some  large  'spoon-pins',  used  for  stirring  purposes,  continue  the 
tradition  of  those  pre-Columbian  'topos'  with  which  the  Indian 
women  fastened  their  dresses.  The  examples  illustrated  (No.  2) 
show  a  floral  motif  and  an  eagle,  fashioned  in  a  somewhat  Moor- 
ish style,  while  one  of  them  is  adorned  with  a  mysterious  mask.* 

Life  in  the  pampas  is  hard  and  the  rarefied  air,  on  the  high 
Andean  plateau,  is  weakening.  Therefore,  in  imitation  of  the 
Indians  who  were  always  chewing  coca,  the  Europeans  who  land- 
ed on  these  shores  were  soon  glad  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  local 
tonic  drink:  an  infusion  made  with  Tyerba  del  Paraguay'. 
Offered  in  Indian  gourds,  which  were  naturally  heat-resisting, 
called  mate,  the  infusion  itself  soon  took  this  name,  just  as  a  'glass' 
might  mean  a  glass  of  ale  or  stout. 

The  rich  Creoles  soon  found  these  gourds  too  modest  and  they 
subsequently  encased  them  in  mounts  of  silver  or  silvergilt.  This 
gave  rise  to  gold  and  silver  work  of  an  astonishing  and  charming 


I  Silver  bowl  with  scalloped  border,  the  feet  formed  as  talons  of  a  large 
I  j-d  of  prey,  pendant  handles.  End  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ht.  8  cm., 
I  iam.  24  cm.  Chedei'ille  Collection. 

|l  Candlestick  of  solid  silver,  typical  of  Creole  American  art.  Light  reflec- 
irs  of  this  type  were  added  to  candlesticks  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
entury  onwards  and  are  also  found  attached  to  candelabra  and  lamps  in 
pain  and  Flanders  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ht.  53  cm.  The  reflectors 

I  *e  10  X  9.5  cm.  Observe  also  the  extinguisher  (apagador)  the  spike 
nine: on)  and  the  pincers  (pinza).  Chedeville  Collection. 


sariccy,  which  derived  its  natural  elegance  from  the  eighteenth 
entury  and  its  decorative  motifs  of  plants  and  animals  from  the 
ndians'  instinctive  love  of  nature.4 

Ceremonial  goblets  for  mate  were  likewise  made  to  be  offered 
«i  the  occasion  of  a  wedding.  They  were  made  of  solid  silver  but 
jvere  thought  not  to  have  been  used  very  frequently.  The 
wmbillas,  so  called  because  of  the  little  round  pierced  ball  which 
vas  dipped  in  the  infusion,  served  as  drinking  straws  and  were 
nade  to  go  with  the  mate. 

Of  these  mate  an  example  is  shown  of  the  last  half  of  the 
eventeenth  century,  when  they  first  appeared,  and  two  other 
pecimens,  one  of  them  a  ceremonial  receptacle  of  more  recent 
late  (Nos.  3,  4&  5). 5 

Of  more  ambitious  design  are  objects  like  the  bowl  here 
llustrated  (No.  6),  with  feet  like  the  talons  of  a  large  bird  of 
brey.  These  decorated  the  table  on  ceremonial  occasions,  while 
•mall  objects,  such  as  this  comfit  dish  with  handles  in  the  form  of 
Ihinchillas  (No.  2  (4)),  might  also  be  used  at  private  baptisms; 
d  though  they  were  generally  intended  as  show  pieces. 

Colonial  life,  however,  had  also  its  more  practical  requirements. 
Candlesticks,  sometimes  called  'Jewish'  candlesticks,  though  well 


I 


a 


8.  Silver  jiador  (the  central  part  of  the  head  stall  of  the  bridle,  cabezada).  The  rosettes  are  decorated  with  motifs 
of  water  plants  and  the  links  are  like  stylised  butterflies.  A  gaucho  harness  which  resembles  the  accoutrements 
of  General  Urquiza,  1840.  Chedeville  Collection. 

9.  Stirrups,  hoop  for  stirrup  leather  and  spur,  all  in  solid  silver.  The  stirrup  consists  of  the  ojo  (pendant  ring),  the 
arco  (hoop  through  which  the  foot  is  thrust),  the  piso  (foot  rest),  and  sometimes  the  baranda,  a  type  of  valance 
hanging  down  from  the  piso.  Note  the  delicate  workmanship  of  the  arco  of  No.  (3),  a  sort  of  trompe  Voeil  decor- 
ation representing  a  woven  cloth  folded  back  on  either  side  of  a  vertical  division  (end  of  eighteenth  century)  and 
the  heavy  baranda  of  No.  (1)  (mid-nineteenth  century).  The  spur  consists  of  the  arco,  which  encircles  the  heel,  and 
the  vodaja,  a  small  toothed  wheel  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pihuelo  and  attached  to  the  footwear  by  a  linked 
chain  called  alza  prima.  Note  also  the  delicate  workmanship  of  its  links.  No.  (2).  This  spur  with  a  pihuelo  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird  resembles  that  belonging  to  General  Lavalle,  1820.  Length  10  cm.  Chedeville  Collection. 
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own  in  Europe  were  also  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tlantic.  They  were  always  made  of  solid  silver  and  finished  with 
ght  reflectors  of  a  characteristically  Creole  and  local  style 
Jo.7).8 

Away  from  the  homesteads  and  in  the  wide  pampas  the  horse 
igned  supreme  and  was  soon  adorned  with  costly  trappings 
Inch  this  'noblest  conquest  of  man'  richly  deserved  in  those 
ide  open  spaces.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  gauche' s  horse  were 
overed  with  harness,  partly  of  silver,  whilst  the  bit  in  its  mouth 
as  sometimes  encrusted  with  gold  (No.  8). 7  As  the  rider  could 
ot  be  less  impressive  than  his  horse,  so  finely  wrought  stirrups 
nd  heavy  silver  spurs,  the  former  sometimes  studded  with  gems, 
he  latter  chased  and  damascened,  were  generally  worn  by  the 
rreat  landowners;  as  they  were  later  on  by  the  generals  in  the 
Wars  of  Independence,  whose  prestige  with  their  followers  was 
■nhanced  by  this  visible  display  of  wealth  (No.  9). 8 

Lesser  objects,  like  riding  whips,  knives  and  long  ranch  whips 
:ompleted  the  equipment  of  the  gaucho,  who  wore  the  wide  belt, 
vhich  has  become  so  popularised  in  films,  with  its  rastra  fastened 
.vith  buttons  formed  of  coins,  and  bearing  in  its  central  link  the 
nonogram  of  the  owner  of  the  estate,  or  the  brand  mark  of  his 
lcrd.  Also,  when  the  proprietor  went  out  on  foot  he  invariably 
:arricd  his  cane,  the  symbol  of  his  authority  (Nos.  ro,  11  &  12). 9 
This  silver  work  from  the  past  is  still  copied,  but  the  source  of 
ts  inspiration  has  vanished.  The  heraldic  lore  still  alive  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries  is  now  forgotten,  the  Guilds 
ire  no  longer  there  to  administer  their  strict  discipline  and  to  pre- 
serve traditions  of  style;  and  the  horse  has  given  place  to  the 
motor.  The  art  was  already  on  the  decline  in  the  nineteenth 
:cntury,  and  has  now  passed  into  history.  Its  value  and  its  charm 
derive  from  its  ability  to  recall  former  craftsmanship. 

NOTES 

Bibliography.  R.  d'Harcourt:  L'argenterie  peruviennc  d  I'ipoque  coloniale.  Paris 
1925;  A.  Taullard:  Plateria  sud-Americana.  Buenos  Aires.  1947.  F.  Muthmann: 
L'argenterie  Hispano-Amiricaine.  Geneva.  1950.  These  collections  arc  here  referred 
to  with  the  initials :  H,  T  and  M.  For  the  Guilds  sec  J.  Torre  Rcvello :  I. a  orfebreria 
colonial  y  particolarmente  en  Buenos  Aires.  1945.  See  also  F.  Reynicrs:  Pieces  inedites 
(l'argenterie  sud-amhicaine.  Akten  des  34  lnternatialen  amerikanistenkongress.  Vienna. 
1962.  P.  826.  (Les  photos  jointes,  extcuties  auxfrais  de  Vauteur,  sont  dues  d  la  photothique 
du  Musie  de  I'homme). 

2  No.  1  Cf.  T.  p.  20  and  fig.  7/ 2  (similar  coiffure  and  dimensions)  and  T.8/2. 

3  No.  2.  For  the  pre-Columbian  tradition  cf.  T.  24/5  and  25/1  and  2.  For  their  use: 
M.  p.  71.  For  the  decoration  ot  (1)  cf.  H.6;  for  the  join:  H.  45/b.  For  (2)  idem.  For 
(3)  a  magnifying  glass  is  necessary  to  discern  the  mask;  cf.  also  T.30/5;  H.45/I); 
M.17;  M.73;  M.227  (double-headed  eagles);  M.84  (single-headed  eagle).  For  (4) 
cf.  M.139  and  M.141. 

4  No.  3.  (the  only  example  already  published  of  the  collection  here  presented.) 
Cf.  M.  pp.  39  and  77;  PI.  1/3 ;  PI.  XIX  106  and  107.  F.  Reynicrs:  vase  a  mate  du 
XVIleme  siecle.  Journal  de  la  Socicte  des  Americanistes.  1957.  p.  205. 

a  Nos.  4  and  5.  For  photo  4:  for  the  form  cf.  the  photo  T.221 ;  for  the  rosettes:  T.83 ; 
for  the  circular  band  at  the  top:  T.235/8;  T.242;  M.108  and  121,  these  three  last 
examples  being  from  the  18th  century.  For  the  bombilla:  T.244;  T.272  1  and  M.127 
and  217.  For  photo  5  cf.  M.215;  M.228  (stand  and  decoration  from  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century)  and  H.i ;  H.io/a  (branches  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century). 
6  Nos.  6  and 7.  For  the  candlestick  (No.  7)  cf.  T.253  and  H.  d'AUemagne :  Histoire  du 
luminaire  depuis  I'epoque  romaine.  1891.  pp.  177,  282,  302,  and  L.  Edler  von  Benesch: 
Le  luminaire  en  Autriche-Hongrie  depuis  les  origines.  1905.  Pis.  46,  14  and  19.  For  the 
snuffers  and  Biblical  reference  cf.  particularly  Exodus  25,  38.  For  their  extreme 
variety  of  form:  H.  d'AUemagne:  he.  cit.  pp.  610  to  615  and  E.  von  Benesch:  loc. 
cit.  Pis.  35  to  37:79  examples.  For  the  large  bowl  (No.  6)  cf.  H.13  a  for  the  feet; 
H.i6/a  for  the  handles  (example  from  the  1 8th  century).  For  the  small  bowl  cf. 
note  3  above. 

'  No.  8.  For  the  design  of  the  harness  of  the  gaucho's  horse  cf.  in  T.  fig.  274  an 
excellent  explanatory  sketch.  For  this  fiadot  cf.  T.281;  T.266;  T.279;  T.286  and 
M.210  (this  last  dating  from  1840).  For  the  sun  cf.  M.27. 

*  No.  9.  For  the  stirrup  (3)  cf.  T.364;  for  the  ojo:  T.296  1  and  299  2;  for  the  piso: 
M.197.  For  the  stirrup  (1):  T.299/2  and  M.198  (the  arco  is  Chilean  work);  for  the 
piso  M.i  and  M.207;  for  the  baranda  T.299/2.  For  the  spur  (2)  cf.  Hji/a,  T.315  and 
M.185  (this  last  dated  1800).  For  General  Lavalle's  spur  cf.  T.317. 

*  Nos.  10,  11  and  12.  For  the  cane  (No.  10)  cf.  T.329  7.  For  the  knife  (No.  11)  (it 
cannot  be  called  a  'facon'  as  it  is  less  than  44  cm.  long)  note  the  m  irk  800  on  the 
handle  and  24  on  the  blade.  For  the  style  in  general  cf.  T.346  '5  and  for  the  guard 
for  the  point:  T.342/8  and  T.340/3.  For  the  rastra  (No.  12)  cf.  T.334 and T.337. 
The  motif  of  the  herd  brand  mark  alone  is  somewhat  rare. 


10.  Estate  owner's  cane,  similar  to  that  carried  by  the  alcades,  or  caciques 
(old  Indian  chiefs).  It  has  a  silver  pommel,  a  chain  and  little  bells  in  the 
Araucan  style.  Second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Length  38  cm. 
Chedeville  Collection. 

11.  Knife  with  sheath,  with  guard  for  the  point,  and  clasp.  Second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Length  40  cm.  Chedeville  Collection. 

12.  Rastra  for  fastening  the  belt.  The  attached  coins  served  as  buttons  with 
their  corresponding  button  holes  in  the  leather  of  the  tirador,  the  wide 
gaucho  belt.  The  rastra  often  bore  the  badge  or  the  arms  of  the  landowner 
or,  as  here,  the  brand  mark  of  the  estate  herd.  Second  half  of  nineteenth 
century.  Diameter  of  rosette  7  cm.  Chedeville  Collection. 
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Gainsborough's  Letters 


Reviewed  by  RALPH  EDWARDS 


GAINSBOROUGH'S  surviving  letters  are  now  widely 
dispersed,  like  his  pictures,  in  England  and  America.  Two 
years  ago  Dr.  Mary  Woodall  collected  and  annotated  them  in  an 
edition  of  four  hundred  copies.  Now  we  are  given  another 
edition,*  more  lavish  in  format,  but,  as  if  she  or  her  publishers 
persisted  in  underestimating  the  demand,  it  is  again  strictly 
limited:  this  time  twelve  hundred  copies  have  been  held  to 
suffice.  So  small  a  number  is  sadly  inadequate.  The  letters  deserve 
far  wider  publicity,  and  should  be  obtainable  at  a  far  lower  price. 
They  are  not  only  of  interest  to  art  historians :  for  inclusion  in  a 
representative  anthology  of  English  correspondence  two  or  three 
of  the  best  of  them  would  have  strong  claims. 

By  some  of  the  more  perceptive  of  the  recipients  Gainsbor- 
ough's letters  were  warmly  admired.  Many  of  them  were 
addressed  to  William  Jackson,  a  composer  and  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  to  their  extraordinary  fascination  he  was  fully 
alive.  In  his  opinion  Gainsborough  'for  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
friend,  had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  It  was  like  his  conversa- 
tion, gay,  lively  and  fluttering  round  subjects  which  he  just 
touched  upon  and  away  to  another — expressing  his  thoughts 
with  so  little  reserve  that  his  correspondents,  considering  the 
letter  as  part  of  their  friend  had  never  the  heart  to  burn  it'. 

Witty,  gay,  mocking,  now  and  again  high-spiritedly  bawdy, 
tender,  poignant  as  he  nears  the  end,  Gainsborough's  letters  are  as 
incomparable  as  his  art.  Careless  of  grammar  and  syntax,  'he 
wrote  as  he  would  have  talked,  thinking  aloud'.  Reading  the 
letters,  time  is  cancelled  out  and  one  seems  almost  to  hear  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  It  is  the  'fluttering  around  subjects',  the  careless 
case,  the  flashes  of  insight,  the  light-hearted  mockery,  in  which  an 
acute  judgment  is  often  veiled,  and  the  constant  variations  of 
mood  that  account  for  the  spell,  the  inimitable  charm  of  Gains- 
borough's correspondence. 

Dr.  Woodall  has  succeeded  in  collecting  about  eighty  letters, 
adding  a  few  of  no  great  consequence  to  those  she  included  in  the 
first  edition.  Pity  indeed  that  there  are  so  few.  The  letters  to 
Kildcrbce,  Gainsborough's  Suffolk  friend,  were  'brilliant  but 
eccentric  and  too  licentious  to  be  published'  according  to  a  con- 
temporary account,  which  oddly  anticipates  Victorian  prudery. 
It  is  probable  that  in  a  later  generation  they  were  destroyed,  and 
that  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  many  more. 

To  the  all  too  scanty  biographical  data  (that  'Gainsborough 
avoided  the  company  of  literary  men — who  were  his  aversion' 
may  perhaps  partly  explain  its  scantiness)  the  letters  provide  an 
inestimably  valuable  supplement,  throwing  a  vivid  light  on  the 
writer's  domestic  difficulties,  his  practice  and  his  opinions,  which 
concerning  his  art  never  amounted  to  theory;  for  his  apprehen- 
sions, judgments  and  preferences  were  intuitive,  not  arrived  at  by 
discursive  reasoning. 

Many  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  in  Gainsborough  litera- 
ture: extracts  were  given  from  them  by  Whitley  in  his  con- 
scientious 'Life'  and  apposite  passages  have  also  been  cited  by 
Professor  Waterhouse  in  the  context  of  the  pictures.  Among  the 

*  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gainsborough:  Edited  by  Mary  Woodall.  (Ipswich:  The 
Cupid  Press.  10s.) 


most  familiar  are  the  vehemently  worded  ultimatum  of  1783  to 
the  Royal  Academy  (.  .  .  'he  never  more  whilst  he  breathes  will 
send  another  picture  to  the  Exhibition.  This  he  swears  by  God'); 
the  letter  to  Jackson  telling  him  'I'm  sick  of  Portraits  and  wish 
very  much  to  take  my  viol  de  Gamba  and  walk  off  to  some  sweet 
village  where  I  can  paint  Landskips  and  enjoy  the  fag  End  of  Life 
in  quietness  and  Ease' ;  and  the  moving  appeal  to  Reynolds  on  his 
death  bed  to  grant  him  'a  last  favor,  which  is  to  come  once 
under  my  roof  and  look  at  my  things'. 

Gainsborough  had  two  life-long  enthusiasms — music  and 
landscape-painting.  In  the  one  he  was  no  more  than  an  indifferent 
performer,  in  the  other  at  his  best  an  incomparable  master. 
Scorning  topography,  his  real  predilection  was  the  painting  of 
ideal  landscapes — most  of  the  portraits  were  task  work  to  earn 
his  bread.  Though  he  made  a  very  large  number  of  studies  in 
various  media,  he  was  not  directly  inspired  by  nature,  and  as  aids 
for  the  composition  of  his  pictures  brought  into  his  studio  sticks 
and  stones,  moss,  ferns  and  other  'found  objects'  which,  when 
ingeniously  lighted,  his  creative  imagination  transmuted  into 
hills,  rocks  and  woods.  Even  the  figures  in  so  exquisitely  poetic  a 
subject  as  The  Mall  are  said  to  have  been  painted  from  dressed-up 
dolls:  no  wonder  his  most  beautiful  pastoral  subjects  seem  to 
evoke  an  ideal  visionary  world !  Writing  apparently  about  a 
proposal  that  he  should  paint  Lord  Hardwickc's  house  and  park, 
he  tells  him  that  in  the  way  of  'real  views  from  Nature  in  this 
Country  he  has  never  seen  any  Place  that  affords  a  subject  equal 
to  the  poorest  imitations  of  Gaspar  or  Claude',  and  that  'if  his 
Lordshire  wishes  to  have  anything  tolerable  in  the  name  of  G.  the 
subject  altogether  as  well  as  the  figures  must  be  of  his  brain; 
otherwise  Lord  Hardwicke  will  only  pay  for  Encouraging  a  Man, 
out  of  his  way  .  .  .'.  Nor  would  he  swerve  aside  from  it  to  comply 
with  Jackson's  suggestion  that  he  should  paint  'history',  then 
almost  universally  rated  the  highest  branch  of  art — 'Do  you  con- 
sider my  dear  maggoty  sir,  what,  a  deal  of  work  history  Pictures 
require  to  what  little  dirty  subjects  of  coal  horses  and  jackasses 
and  such  figures  as  I  fill  up  with  .  .  .'.  Gainsborough's  credo  as  the 
creator  of  compositions  with  delectable  flowing  rhythms  is 
summed  up  in  his  pronouncement  that  'one  part  of  a  Picture 
ought  to  be  like  the  first  part  of  a  Tune:  that  you  can  guess  what 
follows,  and  that  makes  the  second  part  of  the  Tune'. 

From  Gainsborough's  correspondence  the  character  of  the  man: 
emerges — warm-hearted,  generous  (though  he  would  only, 
allow  his  scapegrace  brother  2/6  a  week!),  loyal,  impulsive,  'an' 
incurable  joker',  but  often  depressed.  His  relations  with  his' 
family  were  far  from  harmonious.  His  daughters,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached,  were  a  source  of  constant  anxiety,  while  his 
wife,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  was 
'never  much  formed  to  humour  my  Hapiness'.  But  she  nursed 
him  devotedly,  when  as  Dr.  Woodall  discreetly  puts  it,  'he  had  an 
illness'  (the  nature  of  his  distemper  is  not  left  in  doubt) ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Gainsborough  was  'My  Dear  Good  Wife'. 

Dr.  Woodall  has  placed  all  students  of  Gainsborough  in  her 
debt  (her  Drawings  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  which  appeared  so 
long  ago  as  1939  is  still  the  only  book  on  the  subject)  and  now 
she  has  greatly  increased  the  obligation. 
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1.  A  set  of  child  seasons  by  John  Turner  of  Lane  End.  Mark :  TURNER  impressed.  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Hopkins,  the  Eastgate  Gallery,  Oxford. 

The  Child  Seasons 

New  light  on  the  Bristol  -  Turner  link  bevis  hillier 


IN  June,  1934,  Mr.  Frank  Tillcy  contributed  an  article  to  the 
Connoisseur:  'John  Turner  and  the  Bristol  Moulds'.  What,  he- 
asked,  had  happened  to  the  Bristol  figure  moulds  when  Cham- 
pion sold  his  hard  paste  patent  to  the  seven  Staffordshire  potters; 
He  answered  this  question  by  illustrating  two  figures  of 'Winter' 
— one  from  Bristol,  one  by  Turner— of  great  similarity.  He 
suggested  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence:  that 
when  Champion  sold  his  patent  in  1781,  to  the  Staffordshire 
china  company  which  included  John  Turner,  he  handed  over  the 
moulds  too;  and  that  when  Turner  seceded  from  the  group,  the 
Bristol  moulds  were  his  consideration  for  his  share  in  the  group's 
business.  'It  is  hardly  conceivable',  added  Mr.  Tillcy,  'that, 
having  in  1772  laid  down  for  his  unknown  modeller  details  so 
precise  as  those  contained  in  the  letter  quoted  by  Owen,  Cham- 
pion should  have  destroyed  or  abandoned  the  moulds'. 

The  'unknown  modeller'  (since  identified  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Lane  as  Pierre  Stephan)  was  given  details,  in  Champion's 
letter  of  27th  February,  1772,  for  the  design  of  two  sets  of  figures 
— the  Seasons  and  the  Elements.  The  'Winter'  described  by  Cham- 
pion is  evidently  that  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tilley:  A  Descriped  (; 
decrepit)  old  Man  his  head  bald  and  a  long  Beard  leaning  (on)  a 
Staff  under  one  arm  a  Bundle  of  sticks,  his  robe  schatted  (? 


shattered  or  tattered)  and  clasp'd  with  a  Belt,  on  winch  are 
represented  The  three  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Capricorn,  Aquarius, 
Pisces,  the  ground  cover'd  with  bare  branches  of  Trees,  Frost  and 
Snow  and  Icicles  hanging  down  in  different  places'.  Mr.  Tilley, 
after  showing  beyond  doubt  that  Turner  did  not  simply  copy  a 
Bristol  original,  but  used  the  Bristol  moulds,  concluded:  'Having 
regard,  then,  to  Turner's  association  with  the  Staffordshire  group 
which  acquired  the  Bristol  patent,  to  the  subsequent  productions 
of  this  group  and  to  Turner's  own  work  as  an  individual  potter, 
it  would  be  well  to  examine  his  work  anew  for  further  clues  to 
the  possible  destination  of  the  Bristol  figure  moulds — at  least 
those  of  the  Seasons  and  Elements'.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

No.  1  shows  a  set  of  child  seasons  in  white  stoneware,  each  with 
the  impressed  TURNER  mark.  Corresponding  Bristol  models 
(Nos.  2  and  3)  are  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  ;  the  Bristol 
Museum  has  also  recently  purchased  a  set,  and  there  is  another  at 
Fenton  House,  Hampstead,  London.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
child  seasons  in  Champion's  letter  to  Stephan  of  27th  February, 
1772  (facsimile  No.  4  in  Owen's  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol).  Pc  sibly 
the  suggestion  that  Champion  might  take  them  came  from 
Stephan  himself,  who  had  already  modelled  a  set  for  Duesbury — 
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2.  Above  left.  Winter  and  spring,  from  a  Bristol  set  of  child  seasons.  The 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  3.  Below.  Summer  and  autumn,  from  a  Bristol 
set  of  child  seasons.  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  4.  Above  right.  Figure  of 
winter.  Mark :  TURNER  impressed.  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  K.  Glenister. 


the  so-called  'French  Seasons',  smirking  children  in  Bouchercsqifl 
costume.  No.  4  shows  another  Turner  figure  of  winter,  with  thiJ 
impressed  mark.  A  black  basalt  version  of  the  same  figure  I 
illustrated  in  Colonel  Grant's  book,  The  Makers  of  Black  Basaltes. 
(Plate  LX1V,  r.) 

Nos.  5  and  6,  though  not  strictly  germane  to  our  problem,  are 
included  as  interesting  later  variations:  No.  5  shows  one  Rock- 
ingham and  two  parian  winters  (the  last  two  probably  by  Spode.' 
who  took  over  the  Turner  moulds).  The  hollow-based  Rocking-" 
ham  model  has  apple-green  breeches,  a  royal  blue  coat,  and  nc' 
ice-skates.  It  is  the  least  sophisticated  rendering  of  the  subject  Y 
have  seen,  and  certainly  the  most  engaging.  The  first  pariar 
figure  is  decorated  in  anaemic  colours — pink,  lilac,  pale  brown 
The  uncoloured  model  lacks  distinctness,  as  one  would  expect  or] 
the  supposition  that  it  came  from  a  well-used  ex-Bristol,  ex-^ 
Turner  mould.  In  No.  6,  we  see  the  final  curiosity :  a  Stevenson 
and  Hancock  Derby  summer,  on  a  rococo  base  (marked  S.rf 
with  crown,  crossed  batons,  and  dots,  in  blue).  It  is  ironic  that  the 
model  whose  ultimate  origin  was  Derby  and  Pierre  Stephan 
should  have  found  its  way,  almost  a  century  later,  and  througl 
who  knows  what  quirks  of  plagiarism,  back  to  Derby  again. 

Now,  so  far,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  only  way  in  whici 
Turner  acquired  Stephan  models  was  via  Bristol,  through1, 
accepting  the  Bristol  moulds.  But  certain  evidence  suggests  tha 
Stephan  may  have  supplied  Turner  with  moulds  directly.  Whei 
Stephan  left  Derby  in  1774,  he  went  to  the  small  factory  01 
Wirksworth.  On  9th  May  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to  Wedgwood 
asking  for  employment.  Wedgwood  bought  some  wax  model'' 
from  him,  but  told  Bentley  that  'they  are  in  my  opinion  far  fron 
being  equal  to  our  figures  of  the  same  class  .  .  .  Mr.  Stevens  (sic\ 
can  do  it  better  than  us,  if  he  would  bestow  a  little  more  attentim 
and  labour  upon  them'.  And  Wedgwood  continued  to  patrons 
Stephan:  on  1st  September  he  bought  from  him  three  models  o 
animal  knops  for  teapots.  In  Plate  28  of  Miss  Meteyard's  Aff/noruj/ 
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*'/  Wedgwood,  she  illustrates  a  'pair  of  Ornamental  candelsticks' 
which,  according  to  the  Factory  Shape  Book,  are  recorded  as 
''Ceres  and  Flora  modelled  by  Strephan'.  (sic)  On  p.  392  of  the 
Antique  Collector  of  November,  1932,  the  late  Major  Tapp 
illustrated  a  similar  pair  from  his  own  collection  in  white  stone- 
ware, marked  TURNER.  (Like  Mr.  Tillcy's  Turner  winter, 
these  were  destroyed  in  an  air  raid  during  the  last  war.)  The  least 
charitable  hypothesis  would  be  that  Turner  merely  imitated  the 
Wedgwood  Ceres  and  Flora;  but  there  is  the  possibility  that 
Stephan  supplied  Turner,  as  well  as  Wedgwood,  with  models. 
Possibility  becomes  probabdity  in  the  light  of  Major  Tapp's 
assertion  in  the  1932  article:  'there  are  at  the  present  time  on  loan 
ito  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  a  pair  of  black  basalt 
1  figures  of  "Howe"  and  "Rodney",  both  signed  Stephan  /.  whic  h 
are  also  probably  the  work  of  Turner'.^Certainly  they  are  unlikely 
to  be  the  work  of  Wedgwood,  who  strongly  discouraged  his 
workmen  from  signing  their  work,  and  whose  pieces,  in  any  case, 
almost  always  bore  his  own  factory  mark.  Wedgwood  did  make 
basalt  figures  of  Howe  and  Rodney  (vide  Colonel  Grant,  Plate 

..  XLVIII),  again  suggesting  the  possibility  that  Turner  copied 
Wedgwood  examples.  But  Wedgwood  and  Turner  were  friends 

..   as  well  as  rivals:  they  went  clay-hunting  together  in  1775,  and, 

,i  1  according  to  Henry  Wedgwood,  visited  each  other's  homes. 

r.  Perhaps  Wedgwood  gave  Turner's  name  to  Stephan,  or  Stephan 
may  have  written  to  Turner  as  he  did  to  Wedgwood  in  1774, 

,|  I  asking  for  employment:  The  fact  that  the  New  York  figures  are 
actually  signed  by  Stephan  might  even  mean  that  Turner  gave  him 
employment,  as  he  did  to  that  other  itinerant  French  modeller, 
Louis-Victor  Gerverot.  Whether  or  not  Turner  employed 
I  Stephan  or  copied  Wedgwood,  it  is  evident  that,  although  the 
I  seasons,  both  adult  and  chdd,  were  almost  certainly  produced  by 

,   Turner  from  the  Bristol  moulds,  we  must  not  expect  every 

.T  Stephan-modelled  figure  in  Turner  stoneware  to  have  a  Bristol 

.  I  prototype. 


5.  Above.  Three  figures  of  winter,  from  sets  of  child  seasons  from  the  Rock- 
ingham and  Spodc  factories,  all  unmarked.  Author's  collection.  6.  Below. 
Figure  of  summer,  from  a  set  of  Derby  child  seasons  by  Stevenson  and 
Hancock.  Marked.  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  Rcigate. 
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The  Christ  Church  Collection 
of  drawings  and  paintings 

W.  G.  HISCOCK,  lately  Deputy  Librarian  at  Christ  Church 


AS  some  fifty  Old  Master  drawings  (including  the  four  here 
^described)  and  sixty  paintings  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
are  on  loan  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  for  the  whole  of 
1964,  some  account  of  the  collection  may  be  welcome. 

In  1765  General  John  Guise,  of  Winterbourne,  Glos.,  bequeath- 
ed to  Christ  Church  258  paintings  and  about  2,000  Old  Master 
drawings.  (After  taking  his  B.A.  from  the  college  in  1702  he  had 
fought  in  Flanders  under  Marlborough  and  Ormonde,  and  was 
present  at  Vigo,  Carthagena,  and  in  the  Scottish  campaign  of 
1745.  In  peaceful  periods  he  had  spent  his  time  on  the  Continent 
and  at  Rome — as  became  a  leading  collector  of  works  of  art.) 

Although  Christ  Church  was — and  is — the  largest  college  in 
Oxford,  the  Guise  Collection  could  not,  at  once,  be  displayed.  It 
remained  in  packing  cases  until  1769,  by  which  time  a  great  effort 
had  been  made  to  provide  adequate  wall  space;  in  fact,  more  than 
an  effort — a  two-fold  sacrifice.  The  piazza  of  the  then  newly 
completed  college  Palladian  library  was  converted  into  a  picture 
gallery;  floors  laid  down  and  panelled  compartments  in  the  Adam 
style  installed;  the  view  beneath  the  library  from  Peckwater 
Quadrangle  looking  south  to  the  Cathedral  surrendered. 

In  the  erstwhile  piazza  there  was  no  option  but  to  hang  the 
paintings  in  the  prevailing  manner,  like  postage  stamps  in  an 
album.  The  drawings  remained  in  their  portfolios,  and  could  be 
inspected  on  special  application.  The  paintings  included  works  by 
Bacchiacca,  the  Carracci,  Lanfranco,  Domcnichino,  Strozzi, 
School  of  Raphael,  School  of  Mantegna,  Girolamo  da  Treviso, 
Schiavone,  Bassano,  Zuccarelli,  and  Van  Dyck.  The  drawings 
ranged  through  the  great  names  of  Bellini,  Boltrafho,  Carpaccio, 
Claude,  Correggio,  Diircr,  Van  Dyck,  School  of  Giorgione, 
van  der  Goes,  Holbein  the  elder,  Leonardo,  Filippino  Lippi, 
Michelangelo,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Tintor- 
etto, Vcrri  cchio  and  others. 

Italian  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  W.J.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  Miss  C.  E.  Landor, 
and  Miss  Duke  in  the  nineteenth  century,  greatly  added  to  the 
importance  of  the  Christ  Church  Collection.  These  included 
works  of  the  Florentine  School  of  the  Trecento,  the  Maestro  del 
Bambino  Vispo,Jacopo  del  Scllaio,  School  of  Botticelli,  Filippino 
Lippi,  Granacci,  Sano  di  Pietro,  School  of  Piero  dclla  Franccsca, 
and  Giovanni  di  Paolo.  Among  gifts  from  other  sources  is 
Reynolds'  portrait  of  General  Guise  himself 

Scholarly  catalogues  by  Borcnius  and  C.  F.  Bell  appeared  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  From  this  time  100  drawings  were 


regularly  displayed.  Vast  sums  have  been  spent  on  mounting  and 
cleaning.  The  lamentable — but  unavoidable — mode  of  hanging 
the  pictures  had  long  been  under  critical  fire.  Experts  have  re- 
hung  them  from  time  to  time.  Modern  ideas  of  spaced  hanging 
and  the  growing  demands  of  the  working  library  necessitated 
drastic  selection.  An  outlier  gallery  became  necessary:  another 
building  in  the  college  (designed  of  course  for  other  purposes) 
was  taken  over,  where  again  the  postage  stamp  arrangement 
could  hardly  be  abandoned.  Within  the  last  year  insatiable 
demands  for  library  space  have  caused  the  entire  evacuation  of 
the  paintings  to  the  outlier  gallery,  where  they  await — either  on 
the  walls  or  on  specially  constructed  screens — their  new  and 
deserved  gallery  (to  which  Mr.  Charles  Forte  has  recently  made 
a  substantial  and  munificent  contribution). 


No.  1.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  Head  of  a  Woman.  A  superb  drawing:  a 
lively  delineation  of  elegance.  In  the  treatment  of  hair  and  eyelids  can  be 
seen  touches  of  style  that  were  caught  by  Verrocchio's  pupil  Leonardo. 
Although  pricked  for  transfer,  no  painting  of  the  subject  is  known.  It  is  in 
black  chalk,  washed  over  and  heightened  with  white:  40-8  X  32  7  cm. 

No. 2.  Leonardo  daVinci.  Grotesque  Head  of  a  Man.  Oneof  themost  striking 
and  best  known  drawings  of  the  collection.  The  drawing  dates  from 
1503-4,  and  Berenson  believed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Head  of  a  Man 
described  by  Vasari  as  .  .  .  'Scaramuccia  capitano  de  Zingari  .  .  .' 
(Matthieson  Catalogue,  i960,  No.  40).  It  is  in  black  chalk  slightly  re- 
touched: 38  X  26.5  cm. 

No.  3.  Giovanni  Bellini  (  ?).  Portrait  of  a  Man.  One  of  the  finest  portrait-draw- 
ings in  the  Guise  Collection.  It  is  not  the  less  interesting  for  being  variously 
attributed  to  Bellini,  Bonsignori,  Alvise  Vivarini,  and  Andrea  Mantegna. 
An  immensely  satisfying  portrait ;  oil  paint  could  have  done  no  more  for 
the  subject.  It  is  in  black  chalk,  touched  with  a  light  grey  wash:  39  2  X 
28  cm. 

No.  4.  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  facob  and  Rachel.  The  whole  of  this  exquisite 
drawing  is  generally  regarded  as  an  original  work,  dated  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1470's.  By  the  style  and  technique  the  landscape  itself 
however,  is  regarded  by  some  scholars  as  a  later  addition.  The  subject  is  the 
meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  (Genesis,  29),  with  all  its  poignant  drama. 
There  is  the  lusty  Jacob,  the  'beautiful  and  well  favoured'  Rachel,  the 
'tender  eyed'  Leah,  the  shepherd  spectator  reflecting  it  all  in  his  eyes.  The 
drawing  is  in  pen,  brush,  and  brown  ink  wash,  heightened  with  body- 
colour,  on  grey  prepared  paper :  33  •  8  x  57  cm. 
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)ntemporary  British 
aftsmen:  Graham  Hughes 
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Gerda 


1.  Necklace,  gold  and  pearls.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  i960. 

2.  Two  pairs  of  earrings,  silver  and  pearls.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1963. 

it.  ■  }  ■  v:  ,  ' .  j     *  i 


lockinger 


^HE  chaotic  state  of  modern  painting  and  sculpture,  of  music 
and  literature,  is  much  publicised  and  rightly  lamented:  as 
iest  Ansermet  noted  last  autumn,  many  composers  have  now 
:ually  given  up  the  struggle  to  communicate  with  their  public, 
eir  music  is  too  personal,  too  esoteric  for  every  man.  All 
ists'  ivory  towers  are  becoming  harder  and  higher.  This  should 
the  chance  for  applied  art,  whose  business  is  to  satisfy  a  need, 
ose  pleasure  is  to  express  a  style.  Patrons  who  are  unable  to 
)rd  Old  Master  paintings  and  drawings,  who  cannot  undcr- 
ld  new  experiments,  could  well  turn  to  the  crafts. 


Details  of  New  Badges  on  front  cover  are:  top  left.  Designer,  Donald 
Abbott,  maker,  H.  A.  Byworth  Ltd.  Top  right.  Bofe  (ft  Goodden, 
makers,  Padgett  &  Braham,  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
Bottom  left.  Eric  Clements,  makers,  Padgett  &  Braha  n  \  en  by 
John  Partridge  in  memory  of  Claude  Partridge.  Bolic  kt. 
Leslie  Durbin,  given  by  subscription  to  Alderman  G.  S.  Ingleheld. 
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3.  Necklace,  gold  and  pearls.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  i960. 

4.  Necklace,  silver,  pearls  and  cornelians.  Mrs.  A.  Nieman,  i960. 

5.  Necklace,  silver  and  smoky  quartz,  1963. 


The  snag  here  is  not  spiritual  communication,  but  simple 
contact:  few  shopkeepers  will  stock  craftwork  because  it  is  too 
expensive — it  costs  rather  more  than  the  comparable  factory 
product.  Few  art  galleries  want  it,  because  it  is  too  cheap — the 
profit  on  each  sale  is  inadequate.  And  few  craftsmen  can  afford 
to  run  a  front  window  where  casual  visitors  will  see  it.  So  the 
best  craftwork  is  usually  found  in  rather  inaccessible  studios,  and 
those  devoted  customers  who  bother  to  penetrate  there  conse- 
quently have  to  be  sure  their  extra  trouble  is  going  to  be  worth 
while.  Buying  off  the  peg  is  much  easier,  but  the  slick  shiny 
products  of  industrial  affluence  quickly  bring  disenchantment. 
Convenience  is  a  powerful  salesman,  but  the  inconvenience  of  a 
personal  search  more  often  brings  ultimate  satisfaction.  Hence 
the  survival  of  artist  craftsmen  two  hundred  years  after  the  indus- 
trial revolution  which  seemed  to  be  their  death  sentence. 

Industrial  design  may  indeed  be  the  symbol  of  our  times  but 


6.  Necklace,  gold,  aquamarine,  quartz  and  blister  pearls.  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  1963. 


there  is  no  substitute  for  hand  work,  which  is  personal,  the  result 
of  one  craftsman's  conviction,  not  of  a  team's  expediency.  The 
lustre  goes  from  any  possession  if  you  know  that  your  neigh- 
bours have  the  same;  one  does  not  buy  expensive  motor  cars  only 
because  they  go  better.  Their  other,  perhaps  their  main  attraction, 
is  that  they  are  different  from  everyone  else's.  Mass  production 
satisfies  necessity,  hand  work  brings  grace. 

In  the  search  to  find  a  market,  Gerda  Flockinger  represents  low 
prices,  consequently  light  construction,  a  two  dimensional 
approach  to  a  three  dimensional  art.  Most  of  her  pieces  are  made 
from  thin  sheet,  not  from  thick  bars  of  metal,  and  the  sheet  is 
often  cut  to  small  particles  which  glisten  in  n  pleasing  rhythm. 
The  idea  is  deceptively  simple:  to  achieve  economy  without 
looking  cheap  is  a  particular  challenge  to  a  jewel!  >r  whose 
output  a  precious  appearance  is  essential.  The  soft  geometry  of 
pearls  appeals  to  her,  the  spheres  in  contrast  to  her  rather  sharp 


7.  Necklace,  silver;  stones  from  top  to  bottom;  pyrites,  pearl,  rose  quartz, 
rough  smoky  quartz  and  pearls;  horizontal  faceted  strips  gold,  1963. 


pieces  of  metal.  In  recent  years  she  has  increasingly  used  rough 
semi-precious  stones  which  create  a  feeling  as  bohemian  as  it  is 
chic.  But  her  most  specific  achievement  is  her  enamels.  She  likes 
dark,  earthy  colours,  over-cooked  until  they  become  rough  and 
mysterious,  exotic  rather  than  clear,  uneven  yet  controlled, 
resting  concave  in  neat  cut  holes.  Enamels  have  never  looked 
more  attractive,  nor  less  like  their  first  cousin,  glass. 

To  produce  style  without  expense  is  often  claimed  as  the  ideal 
of  machinery,  but  Gerda  Flockinger  docs  it  by  hand,  and  she  does 
it  better.  Boutiques  are  full  of  costume  jewellery,  of  shoddy 
trinkets  by  the  hundred,  but  her  pieces  stand  out.  If  she  prefers 
now  to  sell  them  from  her  smart  little  Hampstead  studio  (at  10a 
Lawn  Road,  London  N.W.3.),  this  is  the  fruit  of  ye;  ,  oi 
successful  selling  in  the  competitive  stores.  Because  she  has  p  oved 
that  artists'  work  need  not  be  too  expensive,  she  has  at  last  a  clientele 
prepared  to  make  their  pilgrimage  to  her  home. 


in 
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She  was  born  in  Innsbruck,  in  1927,  both  her  parents  being 
Austrian.  She  came  to  England  in  1937,  one  of  those  many 
mmigrants  who  over  the  centuries  revitalize  British  art.  She 
iwcs  her  training  entirely  to  England,  and  is  now  very  English, 
he  studied  painting  and  sculpture  at  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art, 
ind  jewellery  and  silvcrsmithing  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
nd  Crafts  in  London;  and  she  now  spends  part  of  her  time 
etching  at  the  very  enterprising  Hornscy  College  of  Art. 


Earrings,  silver,  white,  black  and  green  enamel,  1963.  Three  rings,  left 
a  right:  gold  and  tourmaline;  silver  with  recessed  parts  oxidised  black; 
ilver  with  multicoloured  enamel  inlay.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1959. 

.  Three  rings,  left  to  right:  partly  oxidised,  gold  strips;  silver  with  blue 
namel  inlay ;  silver  with  amethyst.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1959. 

o.  Earrings,  gold,  silver,  emerald  and  pearls.  Mrs.  David  Astor,  1963.  Ring, 
old  and  pearls,  1962. 


[.  Gerda  Flockinger,  1963.  Photo:  Barry  Swaebe. 

2.  Necklace  and  earrings,  silver,  pearls,  and  rose  quartz,  i960.  Necklace, 
Jver,  1958. 


Paris  dispatch 


GERALD  SCHURR 


A  Synthesis  of  Painting 

THE  Ecole  Ac  Paris  has  faithfully  accomplished  its  annual 
mission ;  that  of  reflecting  all  the  most  recent  trends  in  con- 
temporary painting.  This  year  Raymond  Nacenta,  Director  of 
the  Galerie  Charpentier,  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  eleven 
'leaders'  {chefs  Ac  file)  to  make  a  choice  of  eight  painters  each. 
Naturally,  as  was  foreseeable,  each  chose  a  projection  of  himself, 
and  the  chosen  Master's  pictures  are  accompanied  by  those  of 
their  disciples  and  imitators.  The  individual  sections  are  therefore 
somewhat  monotonous,  but  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  varied 
and  very  attractive.  In  any  case,  what  matters  is  that  the  artificial 
frontiers  set  up  between  the  non-figurative  and  the  figurative  are 
being  progressively  demolished.  This  year  it  is  obvious  that  the 
synthesis  has  been  achieved:  the  promoters  of  non-figurative  art 
have  not  renounced  all  appeals  to  nature  and  the  exponents  of  the 
figurative,  in  contact  with  them,  have  drawn  on  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  imagination. 

Enchantments  of  the  East 

IN  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  its  title,  L'au-Acla  Anns  I' art  japonais, 
there  is  a  familiar  atmosphere  about  the  Exhibition  held  at  the 
Petit-Palais.  For  six  hundred  years  the  Japanese  have  presented 
sacred  themes  in  a  particular  way.  The  forms  of  pre-historic 
sculpture,  solemn  and  hieratic,  resemble  those  of  all  archaic 
civilisations.  Also,  paradoxically,  because  of  their  expressionist 
vigour,  they  are  in  accord  with  the  starkness  of  modern  art.  This 
purity  lasts  well  into  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  massive  forms  and 
abstract  ornamentation  of  the  great  ceramics.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Buddhism,  which  had  been  hardening  into  conventions 
and  philosophical  speculation,  was  inspired  anew  by  the  revelation 
of  Zen  thought,  imported  from  China  by  the  Korean  monks. 
The  Wise  Man  now  found  sources  of  illumination  in  the  work  of 
every  day  and  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  monks 
increased  the  number  of  sacred  images,  now  attractive  symbols:  a 
profusion  of  household  utensils,  popular  caricatures,  landscapes 
skctchily  drawn.  The  fusion  with  the  great  All  found  plastic 
expression  in  poetical  and  evocative  wash  drawings  of  skies, 
lakes  and  mountains  which  later  on,  through  prints  curiously 
presented  on  strange-looking  pages,  were  to  astonish  the  West 
and  give  birth  to  Impressionism. 

This  symbolic  aspect  of  a  world  in  which  life  'flowers  in  all 
things'  is  strikingly  emphasised  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented:  clever  flower  arrangements,  careful  lighting  and 
subtly-toned  backgrounds.  This  question  of  colours  is  essential 
here;  we  know  what  refinements  were  attained  by  Oriental 
peoples  in  their  study  of  the  relations  between  the  different  tones. 
I  hese  are  so  precious  to  them  that  the  potter  Putal  did  not  hesi- 
tate  t:>  cast  himself  into  his  furnace  in  order  to  obtain  a  rare  tint — 
and  by  so  doing  became  the  potters'  god. 

Other  Japanese  exhibits  have  been  arranged  in  the  pagoda  of 
Mine  Loo,  on  rue  dc  Courcelles,  who  has  been  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  family  in  opening  to  the  public  the  doors  of  her 
magnificent  home.  Her  exhibition,  Regards  sur  I'Asic  has  prepared 
a  survey  of  Oriental  art  to  cover  twenty-six  centuries — from  the 
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~acing  page,  above.  Andreou.  Bird  Symphony.  Painting-sculpture,  214  >  135  cm-  Ecole  de  Paris,  1963.  Galeric  Charpentier.  Facing  page,  below.  Horse 
ying  down.  Terracotta,  red  pigmentation.  China,  Han  epoch,  206  B.C. — A.D.  220  'Regards  sur  l'Asie'  chcz  Mmc  Loo. 

Above  left.  Jean  Piaubert.  Clay  firing,  1963.  Canvas,  195  x  130  cm.  Exhibited  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Brussels.  Above  right.  A.  Beaudin.  Sea 
Birds,  1963.  Bronze,  73  x  66  X  58  5  cm.  Galerie  Louise  Leiris. 


twelfth  century  B.C.  to  the  thirteenth  A.D.,  from  the  archaic 
Chinese  ritual  vessels  to  the  voluptuous  Apsaras  of  Khmcrc 
statuary — and  includes  the  charming  Japanese  terracotta  figurines 
of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era. 

Discovery  of  the  Flemish  Renaissance 

THE  Steele  de  Brueghel  at  the  Brussels  Museum  at  least  sets  the 
sixteenth  century  in  proper  focus.  This  is  not  at  all,  as  has  been 
said,  'the  barren  age  of  Flemish  painting'.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  the  wealth,  the  responsiveness  to  the  external  world  and 
the  universality  of  taste  of  a  self-indulgent  century,  attracted  on 
the  one  hand  to  Italianised  Baroque  and  on  the  other  to  the  realism 
of  the  northern  countries.  One  discovery:  the  'Monogrammist 
of  Brunswick',  an  anonymous  painter  from  Antwerp  whose 
spontaneity,  taste  for  domestic  reality,  and  daring  brush  can 
explain  the  'Brueghel  miracle'.  One  regret:  Peter  Brueghel  is 
represented  by  only  eleven  pictures,  which  are  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  but  only  serve  to  make  the  absence  of  the 
panels  from  the  Vienna  Museum  more  keenly  felt. 

Jean  Piaubert  in  Brussels 

A  HUNDRED  yards  away,  in  the  Palais  des  Beau\-Arts,  is  an 
exhibition  by  the  French  painter  Jean  Piaubert.  He  seems  to  have 
set  himself  the  task  of  seeking  basic  unity,  pursuing  through  the 


medium  of  some  obsessive  themes  the  reality  of  the  'other' 
world.  Various  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  America  have  already 
made  his  work  known. 

The  twenty-seven  large  canvases  here  assembled  create  the 
magical  imprcsssion  of  a  world  wholly  freed  from  torpor. 
Piaubert  is  above  all,  and  wholly,  a  painter.  Each  of  his  works 
shows  a  nobility,  a  control  of  the  freedom  of  forms,  a  tranquil 
austerity.  This  gravity  is  expressed  in  a  fine  economy  of  means,  all 
unusual  and  working  together  to  create  a  supple  calligraphy.  A 
persistent  restlessness  draws  the  painter  towards  the  sublime,  the 
cosmic,  the  dynamism  of  space.  But  when  the  work  is  completed 
it  breathes  a  sumptuous  warmth  which  mysteriously  reveals  the 
watchful,  straining  effort  which  dictated  the  act  of  creation. 

When  Painters  turn  to  Sculpture 

THE  exhibition  at  the  Galeric  Claude  Bernard  in  Paris  is  less 
convincing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sculpture  is  not  a  parallel 
activity,  but  a  relaxation,  a  game.  On  the  contrary,  for  Beaudin, 
who  exhibits  his  sculptures  at  the  Galerie  Louise  Leiris,  it  is  com- 
plementary. For  thirty-three  years  this  extremely  rese  ed 
painter  has  practised  the  art  of  sculpture  'to  find  out  wha  lies 
behind  his  paintings'.  It  is  a  sort  of  counterpoint,  a  synthesis  (  (the 
canvases  of  each  period,  and  casts  a  new  light  on  work  executed 
in  secret  and  still  very  little  known. 
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The  Art  Market 


Scarisbrick  Hall 

WHAT  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  recent  sales  took  place 
at  Scarisbrick  Hall  in  Lancashire,  where  Henry 
Spencer  and  Sons  (in  conjunction  with  Jackson- 
Stops  and  Staff)  auctioned  the  surrounding 
garden  statuary  and  also  some  of  the  interior 
fittings  from  the  mansion.  Private  buyers 
bought  most  of  the  hundred  or  so  lots,  which 
together,  it  is  reported,  made  approximately 
£16,000. 

Further  interest  was  given  to  the  sale  when  it 
was  announced  immediately  beforehand  that 
legal  complications  might  prevent  successful 
bidders  from  taking  possession  of  their  pur- 
chases. A  Preservation  Order  has  since  been 
placed  on  Scarisbrick  Hall  which  was  the  first 
major  commission  for  A.  W.  N.  Pugin,  and  one 
where  he  was  able  to  put  into  practice  ideas  that 
by  their  empiricism  changed  the  direction  of 
architectural  thought  and  still  influence  it  today. 
Despite  the  overpowering  tower  and  east  wing 
built  by  Pugin's  son  Edward,  the  fabric  of  the 
building  and  its  embellishments,  whether  out- 
side or  inside,  form  an  essential  whole.  To 
separate  them  would  be  to  mutilate  a  master- 
piece of  domestic  Victorian  architecture. 

Market  influences 

THERE  arc  several  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
sale  of  the  Crown  of  the  Andes  for  ,£55,000  at 
Sotheby's.  The  cautious  and  expert  approach  of 
the  auctioneers  probably  warned  many  people 
who  were  unable  to  view  the  piece  and  who 
knew  it  only  from  photographs,  that,  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  it  needs  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
large  publicity  campaign  to  obtain  a  really  big 
price.  Quality  counts  for  much  more  than 
'association',  especially  when  the  latter  is  virtu- 
ally all  that  is  unusually  noteworthy  about  an 
item.  This  crown  was  not  outstanding,  a  fact 
reflected  by  the  price  it  fetched  in  the  art  market 
where  the  personal  interest  of  each  bidder  leaves 
little  room  for  sentiment. 

A  record  is  claimed  for  each  of  three  different 
lots  in  London  and  New  York.  At  Sotheby's, 
,£3,900  was  paid  for  a  liver-red  Salamander 
paper  weight  (diameter  4}  in.),  unrecorded 
before  in  this  colour.  At  Christie's,  a  W.  R. 
Sicken  of  St.  Marks  and  the  Torre  del  Orologio 
in  Venice,  painted  about  1903  x  17^  in.) 

made  £}.<  45.  At  Parke-Bcrnet,  a  bronze  head 
by  Jacob  F.pstein  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
signed,  and  one  of  an  edition  of  ten  cast  in  1946 
(height  12  in.)  sold  for  $10,750.  By  coincidence 
another  cast  from  the  same  edition  was  sold  at 
Christie's  a  few  days  earlier  for  £2,730,  which 
was,  until  the  New  York  sale,  a  record  price  for 
an  Epstein.  The  greatness  of  the  sitter,  as  well  as 
the  eminence  of  the  sculptor,  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  high  prices  realised. 

Silver 

QUEEN  ANNE  silver-gilt  circular  tea-cup 


stands,  fluted  and  scalloped,  detachable  cup- 
holders  (diameter  6  in.,  Paul  dc  Lamcrie,  171 2, 
20  oz.,  pair  ,£1,900  Morrison,  McChlery). 
Italian  rock-crystal  ewer  with  English  silver-gilt 
mounts,  both  engraved  with  hunting  scenes 
(height  6|  in.,  rock-crystal:  School  of  the 
Sarrachi,  Milan  c.  1580;  mounts:  mark  E.I.  in 
shaped  punch,  c.  1620,  £2,100  Christie's).  Louis 
XV  oval  soup  tureens,  covers  and  liners,  ribbed, 
artichoke  and  spinach  leaf  finials  (width  i6|  in., 
probably  by  Simeon  Gaucher,  Paris,  1753,  280 
oz.  15  dwt.,  pair,  £7,000  Sotheby's).  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I  wine-jugs,  pear  shaped  with 
fluting,  plain  double-scroll  handles  (height  11 J 
in.  Francis  Singleton  1702,  Thomas  Folkingham 
171 5,  71  oz.  7  dwt.,  two  £2,800  Christie's). 
Late  17th  century  Chester  mead  jug,  baluster 
body  with  beaded  rat-tail  to  spout,  handle  at 
obtuse  angle  (height  7  in.,  Ralph  Walley,  c.  1690, 
22  oz.,  £1,350  Sotheby's).  Queen  Anne  mon- 
teith,  fluted,  chased  scale  and  foliage  cartouche, 
lip  has  applied  vases  etc.,  lion's  mask  and  drop 
ring  handles  (diameter  14J  in.,  William  Lukin, 
1702,  117  oz.  2  dwt.,  £2,300  Christie's).  George 
III  four  light  silver-gilt  candelabra,  baluster 
stems,  applied  laurel  leaves,  pineapple  finials 
(height  23J  in.,  John  Schofield,  1793,  311  oz., 
pair,  £2,800  Sotheby's).  George  I  coffee  pot, 
octagonal  sides  and  curved  spout  (height  g\  in., 
Richard  Bayley,  1717,  27  oz.  1  dwt.,  £1,150 
Christie's).  Late  17th-century  Belgian  wall 
sconces,  forming  the  Annunciation,  shaped  oval 
backplates,  chased  with  shells,  cherub  heads  etc., 
single  light  arms  (height  20^  in.,  Antwerp,  1689, 
pair,  £1,400  Sotheby's).  Queen  Anne  candle- 
sticks, baluster  stems,  circular  feet  (height  q\  in., 
Robert  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  1708,  26  oz.,  pair, 
£1,400  Morrison,  McChlery).  Charles  II  two- 
handled  porringer  and  cover  with  foot,  shaped, 
plain,  engraved  'Ex  dono  Regis'  (height  5  in., 
mark  WH  an  etoile  above  pellet  between,  c. 
1675,  16  oz.  5  dwt.,  £900  Christie's).  Louis  XV, 
soup  tureen,  liner,  cover  and  stand,  lobed, 
ribbed  and  fluted,  demi-putti  handles,  fruit  and 
floral  finial,  acanthus  leaf  and  claw  feet  (height 
14  in.,  tureen  diameter  iof  in.,  by  Jean-Francois 
Papche,  Paris,  1772/3,  387  oz.,  £10,000  Sothe- 
by's). Charles  II  sideboard  dish,  fluted  and 
scalloped,  engraved  later  with  shells  (diameter 
22  in.,  mark  T.M.  in  monogram,  1675,  £1,450 
Christie's).  Charles  I  wine  cup,  plain  bowl  with 
baluster  stem,  foot  with  moulded  border 
(height  6|  in.,  mark  AF  in  shaped  punch,  1648, 
10  oz.  16  dwt.,  £750  Christie's). 

Mainly  English  Art 

EDWARD  BURNE-JONES:  Psyche's  Wed- 
ding (46J  x  85  in.,  monogrammed,  dated  1895, 
£2,205  Christie's).  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema: 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (25^  X  36J  in.,  panel, 
signed,  numbered  OP  CCXLVI,  £2,000  Sothe- 
by's). Francis  Wheatley:  Cries  of  London 
(coloured  stipple  engravings  by  Cardon,  Ven- 
dramini  etc.,  1793-7,  set  of  13,  £997  Christie's). 
Thomas  Gainsborough:  The  Cottage  Door  (9} 


x  1 3 1  in.,  pen  and  ink,  grey  wash,  heightened 
with  white,  £820  Sotheby's).  Thomas  R<,w- 
landson:  Ferryboat  at  Barnes  (io£  X  i6|  in.,  pen 
and  brown  ink  and  watercolour,  £504  Chris- 
tie's). John  Robert  Cozens:  View  from  the  Inn 
at  Tcrracina,  with  Rock  Pillar  of  the  Pcsco 
Montano  (10 J  x  14J  in.,  watercolour,  £1,000 
Sotheby's).  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson:  Harrow 
from  Kilburn;  with  figures  (19^  X  25  in., 
signed,  dated  Kilburn  1787,  £1,575  Christie's). 
Richard  Wilson :  River  scene  with  boys  fishing 
(n!  *  17  in.,  watercolour,  £1,400  Sotheby's). 
Marinus  Adrianus  Koekkoek  :  wooded  landscape 
with  cattle  crossing  a  bridge  (17J  /  23^  in., 
signed,  dated  1848,  £472  Christie's.  Another 
similar  made  the  same  price).  Agostino  Brunias; 
Caribs  on  St.  Vincent;  family  group  by  a  hut 
(12  x  9^  in.,  c.  1769,  £140  Sotheby's).  JJ 
Fcrneley:  Hunters  Intrepid,  Conqueror  etc., 
Marvel,  Kingfisher  etc.  (46  x  73  in.,  pain 
£1,680  Christie's).  Henry  Aiken:  The  Meet, 
Brook,  Full  Cry,  The  Death  (17J  x  23$  in.,  sefl 
of  four  £3,200  Sotheby's).  William  James:  The 
Thames;  views  of  Lambeth  Palace  and  West- 
minster (19^  x  29J  in.,  pair  £2,940  Christie's). 
Robert  Glasgow:  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (21 J  x 
33  in.,  signed,  dated  1828,  £3,000  Sotheby's). 
Marc  Ghecracdts:  Portrait  of  a  lady:  half  length 
(29  X  22^  in.,  painted  oval  on  panel,  inscribed, 
dated  1614,  £3,050  Christie's).  John  N.  Sar- 
torius:  Full  Cry,  The  Death  (23 J  x  32^  in., 
signed,  dated  1 8 1 3  and  1 8 1 8,  pair,  £1,750  Sothe- 
by's). Alfred  J.  Munnings:  Portrait  of  Anarchist; 
jockey  up  (24$  x  29^  in.,  signed,  c.  1944,  £3,570 
Christie's).  John  Wootton:  The  Meet  (36  x  57: 
in.,  signed,  £6,400  Sotheby's).  James  Stark: 
The  Watering  Place;  cattle  in  a  mill  pool  (22  X 
33^  in.,  panel,  £1,680  Christie's).  Dean  Wol- 
stenholme:  Setting  Out,  Finding  the  Scent, 
Gone  to  Earth,  The  Kill  (17J  x  23!  in.,  all 
signed,  set  of  four,  £1,200  Sotheby's).  Frederick 
William  Watts:  Cottages  among  trees  (19J  X 
27^  in.,  inscribed  Watts,  £1,417  Christie's). 
John  Martin:  Feast  of  Belshazzar  (31 J  X  \j\  in., 
after  1821,  £700  Sotheby's).  John  Linnell: 
Game  of  Cricket  (27^  x  38^  in.,  signed,  dated 
1874,  £861  Christie's).  Thomas  Hcarnc:  Bath, 
from  Spring  Gardens  with  Pultcncy  Bridge 
(i2|  X  \%\  in.,  watercolour,  initialed,  dated 
1790,  £650  Sotheby's).  Joshua  Reynolds: 
Maria  Walpole,  Countess  of  Waldegrave  (29J 
x  24J  in.,  £630  Christie's).  George,  2nd 
Baron  Henniker  ;  half  length  (29^  x  24I  in., 
£1,300  Sotheby's).  John  Hoppner:  The  Hon. 
Mary  Ryecroft;  half  length  (29  x  24  in.,  £420 
Christie's).  William  Gilpin:  100  landscape 
studies  for  '.  .  .  Picturesque  Beauty  .  .  .  1776  .  .  .' 
(pen  and  ink,  black  chalk,  grey  and  brown  wash, 
all  inscribed,  £1,100  Sotheby's).  Henry  Bar- 
raud:  Cotherstone,  winner  of  the  1843  Derby, 
with  his  owner  Mr.  J.  Bowes  in  his  stable  (39  X 
53  in.,  signed,  £420  Christie's).  Francis  Wheat- 
ley:  Cottage  scene;  lady  fainting  into  arms  of  2 
others  (9f  x  13^  in.,  sketch  on  paper,  £400 
Sotheby's). — David  Coombs. 
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International 
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I.  Alfred  Sisley.  Bord  de  riviere  a  Saint-Mammis,  signed  bottom  right,  canvas,  0.38  m.  X 
0.55  m.  NF.  225,000  (Palais  Galliera:  Me.  R.  G.  Laurin).  2.  Bronze  garden  statuary 
group,  Wild  Boar  at  Bay,  60  inches  high  •  72  inches  long  (excluding  stone  plinth),  19th- 
century.  ^850  (Scarisbrick  Hall  Sale,  Lancashire,  Henry  Spencer  and  Sons).  3.  Louis 
XV  table-bureau  with  gilt-bronze  decoration,  stamped  in  several  places  Joseph  (Joseph 
Baumhauer),  0.74  m.  high,  1. 15  m.  wide.  NF.  350,000,  excluding  taxes  (Hotel  Drouot: 
Me.  Philippe  Couturier).  4.  Small  marquetry  table  of  transition  period  Louis  XV/  XVI, 
the  tambour  slide  revealing  three  drawers  one  of  which  forms  an  escritoire,  stamped 
R.V.L.C.,  with  gilt-bronze  mounts.  Height,  O.745  m.  NF.  72,000  (Palais  Gall  ra). 
5.  Late  17th-century  silver  lidded  cup,  made  for  Bishop  Thomas  Kingo  by  the  O.lense 
master,  Jesper  Hansen  Rust.  Danish  Kr.  24,000  (Arnc  Bruun  Rasmussen,  Copenhagen). 
£l  =  NF.  13.7  £1      Danish  Kr.  19.3 
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6.  Bronze,  23*  inches  (59  cm.)  high  seated  figure,  Singende,  by  Georg 
Kolbe  (German,  1877-1947).  Dollars  10,000  (Parke-Bernet).  7. 
Tournai  tapestry,  first  half  of  16th  century,  Le  Triomphe  de  Ceres, 
dated  in  border  1538.  Width  4.30  m.,  height  2.80  m.  NF.  32,000 
(Palais  Galliera:  Me.  Maurice  and  Me.  Philippe  Rheims).  8.  One 
of  a  pair  of  Thomas  Chippendale  gilt  wood  armchairs  in  the  French 
manner  (the  cabochon  motifs  seen  are  reminiscent  of  the  work  of 
the  French  chair  maker,  Tilliard).  ,£3,700  (Sotheby's).  9.  Eight- 
eenth-century wine  glass,  with  faceted  stem,  engraved  bowl. 
Dollars  1,500  (Parke-Bernet).  10.  Urbino  11-inch  diameter  dish, 
dated  1532  on  reverse,  showing  Dares  and  Entellus  boxing,  taken 
from  Book  V  of  the  Aeneid  and  possibly  the  earliest  representation 
of  a  boxing  match  on  pottery  in  post-classical  times.  Bought  by 
Barling  of  Mount  Street  for  £1,522  (Christie's). 


£1 


Dollars  2.79 
NF.  13.7 
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i.  Samuel  Palmer,  R.W.S.  A  cow-lodge 
vith  a  mossy  roof,  pen  and  ink,  water- 
olour  and  gouache,  c.  1828/29,  10  X  14J 
nches.  £7,200  (Sotheby's).  12.  Claude 
vlonet.  Chemins  creux  a  Pourville. 
\9  X  23J  inches.  Dollars  105,000  (Parke- 
flernet).  13.  Louis  XV  soup  tureen, 
over,  liner  and  stand,  14  inches  (35  cm.) 
ligh  overall,  the  tureen  iof  inches 
,27^  cm.)  diameter,  by  Jean-Francois 
Papche,  Paris,  1772/3.  ,£10,000  (Sothe- 
by's). 14.  Louis  XV  black  lacquer 
;ommode,  by  P.  Garnier,  60J  inches 
'x53-5  cm.)  wide  (Pierre  Gamier,  maitre 
m  1742).  £5,460  (Christie's).  15.  Amedeo 
Modigliani.  Portrait  of  the  poet  Rouveyre 
1915),  signed,  25  <  16  inches.  £7,875 
Christie's). 

£1  =  Dollars  2.79 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

Baron  Philippe  de  Rothschild's  tapestry  at  Mouton  : 
Europe's  most  exclusive  private  village 


THE  preliminary  announcement  that  a  detail 
from  Mine  B's  splendid  Beauvais  tapestry 
of  Le  Repas  or  La  Collation  du  Prince  was  to 
appear  on  the  cover  of  last  month's  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur  has  brought  me  a  photograph  of 
another  version  from  Baron  Philippe  and  Baron- 
ness  Paulina  de  Rothschild.  This  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  charming  Museum  entirely  devoted 
to  wine,  which  they  have  created  at  Mouton,  and 
which  will  be  featured  in  due  course  in  The 
Connoisseur.  As  the  illustration  here  shows,  the 
Mouton  tapestry  is  of  a  different  shape  to  the  one 
belonging  to  Mme  B.  (see  frontispiece  of  our 
last  number),  the  composition  having  been 
enlarged  to  include,  at  the  right,  a  table  well 
furnished  with  cups,  wine  decanters  and  other 
vessels  and,  at  the  left,  the  whole  of  the  monu- 
mental buffet  most  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
wide  armorial  border  in  the  upright  version.  All 
this  makes  the  tapestry  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
a  museum  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  wine. 

The  taste  for  chinoiscrie  received  immense 
impulse  in  France  from  the  visit  of  the  Siamese 
ambassadors  to  Louis  XIV  in  1685,  bringing  with 
them  quantities  of  porcelain,  lacquer  and  oriental 
textiles  as  presents  to  the  King  and  his  courtiers. 
A  number  of  objects  of  this  type  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  tapestry,  notably  blue  and  white  K'ang 
Hsi  porcelain  (several  vases,  for  instance,  can  be 
seen  on  the  buffet  at  the  left),  lacquer  bowls,  and 
silks  embroidered  with  birds  and  dragons  in  the 


Chinese  taste.  The  Dauphin  became  a  passionate 
collector  of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain. 
The  illuminated  manuscript  inventory  of  his 
collection,  which  passed  through  the  London 
sale-rooms  a  year  or  two  ago,  listed  dozens  of 
examples  of  such  Chinese  porcelain,  much  of  it 
mounted  in  silver-gilt  like  the  wine-bottle  being 
offered  to  the  prince  here  on  a  tray. 

For  the  rest  of  the  century  anything  Chinese 
was  fashionable.  The  King  gave  a  Chinese  ball 
at  Marly  to  specially  invited  guests.  Monsieur, 
his  brother,  too,  offered  the  courtiers  at  Versailles 
a  ball  entitled  Collation  a  la  Chinoise  on  14th 
January,  1700.  The  descriptions  of  this  almost 
suggest  that  it  may  have  inspired  the  composition 
of  the  Beauvais  tapestry.  The  Chinese  buildings 
in  the  background  at  the  right,  too,  are  not  with- 
out their  resemblance  to  the  so-called  Trianon  de 
Porcelain  built  of  blue  and  white  'Delft'  tiles  by 
Louis  XIV  in  a  pseudo-oriental  style.  The  fragi- 
lity of  this  material,  however,  was  unsuited  to 
the  French  climate  and  did  not  long  withstand 
the  onset  of  frosty  weather. 

Mr.  Watson  quotes  from  the  Etat  des  Tapis- 
series  published  by  Badin  to  show  that  only  two 
sets  of  La  Tenture  des  Chinois  were  woven  at 
Beauvais,  both  in  1724,  the  one  being  made  for 
the  King  and  the  other,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tion is  taken,  for  Fleuriau  d'Armenonville.  But 
as  Mr.  Watson  hints,  and  as  M.  Weigert  sugges- 
ted in  his  book  on  French  Tapestry  reviewed  in 


these  pages  recently,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  series  of  tapestries  may  have  been  woven  at 
an  earlier  period  than  this,  for  the  archives  of  the 
Beauvais  factory  are  incomplete  before  1728. 
The  Louis  XIV  character  of  the  chinotseries  in 
the  Mouton  tapestry  suggests  that  it  may  perhaps 
come  from  one  of  these  earlier  wcavings. 


Revolutionary  Art  Scheme 

FRANCE,  and  Paris  in  particular,  now  again  , 
gives  the  lead;  in  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
the  combined  use  of  contemporary  art  by  its  1 
leading  protagonists.  Under  a  revolutionary,  and 
certainly  courageous,  scheme  just  inaugurated  by  1 
Madame  Colette  Salmann,  a  prominent  figure  in 
contemporary  art  circles  in  Paris,  a  group  of 
leading  French  artists  has  agreed  to  collaborate 
with  her  and  with  one  of  France's  leading  mod- 
ern architects,  Jacques  Couellc.  Co-ordinated  by  1 
Madame  Salmaim,  artists  and  architect  plan  to  ■ 
integrate  their  work  in  what  will  be  a  unique  4 
group  of  avant-garde  houses.  The  first  is  now  \ 
under  construction.  On  completion  later  this  < 
year — and  the  scheme  is  known  to  M.  Andre 
Malraux,  France's  enlightened  Minister  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  who  has  been  responsible  forr 
having  the  grime  of  the  century  washed  from 
Paris  monuments  and  public  buildings — the 
most  exclusive  private  village  society  in  Europe 
will  be  called  Castellaras-Le-Ncuf  (10  kilometres 
from  Cannes  between  Mougins  and  Valbonnej 
in  the  Alpes  Maritimcs). 

Madame  Salmann,  her  family  of  highly  bred 
cats  grouped  round  her,  discussed  her  plans  for; 
Castellaras  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  me  in; 
Paris  last  month.  'What  I  hope  to  achieve',  she: 
said,  'is  the  application  of  some  of  the  best  idcas; 
of  the  "Bauhaus"  circle  in  the  construction  ofj 
our  village.  Intelligent,  highly  artistic  team  work ' 
will  be  our  guiding  principle.  Never  before  have-, 
groups  of  modern  artists  and  sculptors — and  a; 
different  team  will  be  used  for  each  house — been, 
induced  to  work  together,  in  close  collaboration 
and  often  in  the  same  room,  under,  so  to  speak,  • 
the  aegis  of  a  master  architect.' 

The  interior  and  exterior  of  every  house,  Ma- 
dame Salmann  explained,  would  be  a  different- 
architectural  conception.  No  two  rooms  in  anyt 
house  will  be  the  same.  No  individually  con-- 
ceived  mural,  sculpture,  metalwork,  floor  relief 
will  be  duplicated.  Each  house  will  have  an  indi- 
vidually landscaped  garden,  also  with  the  full 
'Conellique'  treatment.  All  will  have  superb' 
views :  to  the  Mediterranean,  Grasse  and  Moug- 
ins.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  custom  built  homes?- 
Little  more  than  an  apartment  on  the  Croisctte 
in  Cannes. 

An  article  on  the  architecture  of  this  remark- 
able 'village'  will  appear  in  The  Connoisseur  in 
May,  on  the  work  of  the  artists  in  July. 
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Books  Reviewed 


Mr.  Graham  Hughes  and  Modern  Jewelry 


dODERN  JEWELRY:  By  Graham  Hughes. 
I  (London:  Vista  Books,  £$  5s.) 

[T  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  except 
Mr.  Graham  Hughes,  the  Art  Director  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  being  able 
i  o  write  this  book.  He  played  the  leading  part  in 
•rganizing  the  great  international  exhibition  of 
D  nodern  jewellery  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  1961, 
nd  the  brilliance  of  the  work  collected,  ranging 
»n  date  from  1890  to  1961,  and  in  material  from 
lease  metal  to  enormous  diamonds  with  the 
Jninimum  of  setting,  owed  a  great  deal  to  his 
flair  for  the  subject. 

I  Hischaractcristicenthusiasm  percolates  through 
Ihe  book,  which  covers  the  same  period  as  the 
l-xhibition;  except  that  the  story  has  been  carried 
lap  to  1963.  There  are  racy  surveys  of  almost 
hverything  connected  with  the  art  of  jewellery. 
Including  the  sources  of  gems,  methods  of  mar- 
keting, the  general  structure  of  the  trade,  adver- 
tising and  methods  of  display  and  the  evolution 
I  if  design.  Much  of  the  information  about  the 
kniodern  workings  of  the  trade  in  England,  on  the 
[Continent  and  in  America  has  the  authentic 
[  nterest  of  inside  knowledge,  and  is,  moreover, 
Scrupulously  fair.  The  need  for  machine-pro- 
fduced  wares  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  valid  as 
[the  desire  for  intricate  and  expensive  gem-set 
I  work. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  at  his  best  when  describing 
\  techniques  and  the  human  element  in  style  and 
fashion.  He  gives  vivid  accounts  of  modern 
Itechniques  such  as  centrifugal  casting,  the  new 
: 'nugget'  finish  for  gold  and  vacuum  evaporation 
Iplating;  and  the  stories  of  the  rise  of  a  certain 
'  American  firm  and  the  purchases  made  by  a 
I  farm  us  American  patroness  of  jewellery  have  a 
^general  significance,  for  they  underline  in  the 
;sheer  scale  of  their  sales  and  her  acquisitions  the 
basic  human  desire  for  things  that  glitter  and 
1  flatter.  The  sequence  on  styles  is,  alas,  too  short 
to  allow  for  a  detailed  examination  of  trends,  but 
the  biographies  of  leading  designers  and  the 
1  brief  histories  of  firms  provide  an  invaluable 
coda. 

The  illustrations  alone  (many  of  them  in 
•  colour),  quite  apart  from  the  author's  familiarity 
with  the  trade,  ensure  that  this  book  will  be  an 
1  invaluable  source  of  reference  for  years  to  come. 
The  range  of  the  work  is  astonishing:  art  nouveau 
jewellery  by  Lalique  from  the  Gulbenkian 
1  Collection;  magnificent  diamond  work  by 
Cartier,  Garrard's,  and  many  other  firms; 
Bauhaus  pendants  by  Naum  Slutzky,  making 
their  effect  in  simple  materials;  the  extraordinary 
surrealist  jewellery  of  Salvador  Dali,  encrusted 
with  gems ;  and  the  elegant  silver  shapes  of  the 
Scandinavians.  The  verve  and  variety  of  the 
modern  English  jewellery  illustrated  reflects  great 
credit  not  only  on  the  designers  and  makers,  but 


on  Mr.  Hughes  himself,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  has  done  much  to  raise  contemporary  stand- 
ards of  design  in  Britain. — Shirley  Bury. 

NOCTURNE:  THE  ART  OF  JAMES 
McNEILL  WHISTLER :  By  Denys  Sutton. 
(London:  Country  Life,  Ltd.,  £2  12s.  6d.  net.) 

SIXTY  years  after  Whistler's  death,  the  legends 
of  the  man  largely  obscure  the  achievement  of 
the  artist.  All  too  familiar,  and  a  little  seedy  with 
over-repetition,  are  the  accounts  of  his  intermin- 
able quarrels  with  patrons,  critics  and  fellow- 
artists.  The  first  step  in  redressing  the  balance 
was  the  excellent  exhibition  arranged  by  Mr. 
McLaren  Young  in  i960,  and  this  is  now  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Denys  Sutton's  study,  whose  aim  is 
'to  give  some  coherence  to  the  development  of 
his  art  and  to  place  it  and  his  ideas  against  the 
contemporary  background'.  Mr.  Sutton  opens 
with  a  brief,  but  acute,  character  study,  pointing 
to  the  constants  and  the  contradictions  in 
Whistler's  make-up.  The  written  testimony  is 
rightly  confined  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Ten 
o'clock  lecture  and  to  quotations  from  those 
letters  which  illuminate  his  artistic  progress. 

The  beginnings  in  Paris  and  the  constant 
cross-Channel  passage  in  the  6o's  (with  the  mys- 
terious trip  to  Chile  in  1866)  are  extremely  well 
covered.  This  was  a  complex  route,  with  many 
shifts  and  turns,  and  Mr.  Sutton  skilfully  traces 
influences  and  notes  affinities:  Velazquez  and 
Courbct,  Rossetti  and  Albert  Moore,  the  Japan- 
ese Print  and  Blue  and  White,  Gautier  and  Poe. 
This  is  not  to  deny  Whistler's  own  considerable 
achievement  in  these  years — At  the  Piano  (begun 
in  November  1858,  not  a  year  later:  p.  25)  and 
The  White  Girl,  the  London  scenes,  both  painted 
and  etched  (the  latter  so  admired  by  Baudelaire), 
the  seascapes  at  Trouville  and  Valparaiso.  Mr. 
Sutton  can  find  new  and  sympathetic  things  to 
say  about  the  largely  abortive  'ideal'  phase  of 
1867-70.  Equally  good  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Nocturnes  and  the  Portraits,  to  the  Peacock 
Room  and  the  Venetian  pastels  and  etchings. 
Sittings  for  the  portraits  were  often  long  and 
tedious  and  it  is  worth  noting  by  contrast  that 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jopling  (plate  34)  was  paint- 
ed in  two  hours  as  a  piece  of  bravura  for  his 
breakfast  guests  (see  the  sitter's  Twenty  Yearsof  my 
Life,  p.  71).  In  discussing  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Sickert,  Mr.  Sutton  confuses  the  version  com- 
missioned in  the  mid-80's,  and  now  destroyed, 
with  that  painted  in  Paris  in  1893,  and  one  of  his 
more  successful  portraits  of  the  last  decade. 
In  feed,  apart  from  the  oil  sketches  of  sea  and 
shop-front  and  the  occasional  portraits,  especi- 
all  d  with  an  intituiste  flavour,  the  last 
years  are  disappointing.  Camille  Pissarro  com- 
plained in  1892  that  Whistler  rarely  exhibited 


his  recent  work.  One  fascinating  and  close 
friendship  however  was  made — with  Mallarme 
— and  Mr.  Sutton  draws  attention  to  Whistler's 
relationship  with  the  Symbolists. 

Overpraised  by  the  Pennells,  their  shrill  pro- 
tective note  proclaiming  him  the  greatest  artist 
of  the  last  century,  Whistler  has  since  been 
unjustly  neglected.  Mr.  Sutton  had  to  play  the 
part  of  persuasive  advocate,  yet  he  is  never  mere 
apologist.  He  spots  the  weaknesses  as  well  as 
emphasizing,  with  'exquisite  comprehension', 
the  many  strengths.  His  evaluation  is  sound  and 
reasonable.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
even  though  their  quality  is  not  always  satis- 
factory.— Ronald  Pickvancc. 

ITALIAN  HIGH  RENAISSANCE  AND 
BAROQUE  SCULPTURE:  By  John  Pope- 
Hennessy.  (London:  The  Phaidon  Press:  3 
volumes,  60s.  each.) 

THESE  three  volumes  complete  the  survey  of 
Italian  sculpture  which  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy 
began  with  the  publication  of  Italian  Gothic 
Sculpture  in  1955  and  continued  with  Italian 
Renaissance  Sculpture  which  appeared  in  1958. 
The  work  is  planned  in  the  same  tripartite  way 
as  its  predecessors,  being  divided  into  the  text, 
designed  for  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  student, 
the  plates,  and  a  very  full  catalogue  of  the  sculp- 
tures reproduced  in  the  plates.  On  this  occasion 
each  section  has  been  given  a  volume  to  itself, 
and  although  this  may  have  been  unavoidable  it 
does  make  it  difficult  to  read  the  book  through 
unless  one  has  a  very  large  library  table.  The 
photographs  more  than  maintain  the  exception- 
ally high  standard  set  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the 
text  is  as  fascinating  and  as  clear  in  its  broad 
sweep,  the  catalogue  as  pungent  and  informative 
as  ever.  And  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue  volume 
there  are  indexes  of  sculptors  and  places  (the 
latter  is  particularly  helpful)  which  refer  back  to 
the  whole  work. 

The  period  covered  by  Italian  High  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  Sculpture  is  dominated  by  three 
of  the  greatest  of  all  European  sculptors — 
Michelangelo,  Giovanni  Bologna  and  Bernini — 
each  of  whom  attracted  a  host  of  imitators.  It  also 
contains  the  work  of  numerous  sculptors  who 
are — if  ever  artists  were — unjustly  neglected: 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  Pierino  da  Vinci,  for 
example,  or  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vincenzo  Danti, 
Leone  Leoni,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  Danesc  Cat- 
taneo,  Vittoria,  Francesco  Mochi  and  Algardi. 
To  all  these  figures,  and  to  many  others  besides. 
Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  gives  the  attention  that  is 
their  due.  Partisans  may  perhaps  protest  that 
scant  justice  has  been  done  to  some  minor  sc  \ilp- 
tors — Christoforo  Stati,  for  example,  or  T  ideo 
Landini — but  it  is  difficult  to  see  who  .  ould 
have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  them  in  a 
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book  which  makes  no  claim  to  comprehensive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  begins  with  a  searching 
account  of  Michelangelo's  sculpture;  probably 
the  best  available,  and  certainly  the  most  level- 
headed. With  little  time  for  introspective  appre- 
ciations, he  sweeps  a  clean  path  through  the 
jungle  of  literature  which  has  grown  up  around 
Michelangelo's  name,  and  presents  as  clear  a 
picture  as  possible  of  his  development  and  of  the 
creation  of  the  Medici  chapel  and  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  He  is,  for  instance,  particularly  good  on 
the  Slaves  in  the  Accadcmia,  Florence,  recognis- 
ing them  as  'no  more  than  potential  works  of 
art'  yet  succumbing  to  the  overpowering 
beauty  of  those  parts  carved  by  Michelangelo 
himself.  He  next  proceeds  to  three  chapters  on 
the  High  Renaissance  statue,  tomb  and  relief,  in 
which  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of 
Giovanni  Bologna.  An  enjoyable  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  fountain  which,  as  he  points  out, 
came  'to  be  accepted  as  an  art  form  in  its  own 
right'  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Up  to  this  point 
the  book  is  concerned  mainly  with  Florence  and 
Rome.  Chapters  follow  on  High  Renaissance 
sculpture  in  Venice — with  very  good  accounts 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino  and  Vittoria — and  in  Lom- 
bardy.  He  then  turns  to  portraiture,  commenting 
on  how  and  why  portrait  sculpture  declined  in 
the  sixteenth  century  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  art  of  portrait  painting  reached  new  heights 
of  psychological  penetration.  There  is  an  almost 
too  brief  section  on  bronze  statuettes  and  another 
on  equestrian  statues  which  leads  into  the  age  of 
the  Baroque.  Four  chapters,  devoted  primarily 
to  Bernini,  are  concerned  with  Roman  baroque 
statues,  tombs,  fountains  and  busts.  Finally  there 
is  a  brief  epilogue  on  the  heritage  of  Bernini. 

The  catalogue  volume  gives  very  full  accounts 
of  all  the  works  of  sculpture  reproduced  in  the 
volume  of  plates  (though  not  those  used  to 
illustrate  the  text)  with  brief  biographies  and 
bibliographies  of  their  sculptors.  The  catalogue 
entries  are  full;  sometimes  almost  unnecessarily 
so,  for  they  include  long  extracts  from  the 
source  books  in  both  Italian  and  English  trans- 
lation. Very  occasionally  one  feels  that  some 
account  of  the  later  vicissitudes  of  the  sculptures 
would  be  of  greater  value — the  extent  of  the 
damage  suffered  by  Sansovino's  statues  when  the 
Campanile  tumbled  down  on  top  of  them,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Popc-Hcnnessy  is  much  to  be 
thanked  for  interspersing  his  bibliographies 
with  comments  for  the  student,  even  if  they  are 
sometimes  on  the  acid  side — 'the  available  mis- 
information about  Sansovino's  activity  in  Portu- 
gal is  as-  jmbled  by  Battelli  .  .  .'  or  'a  general 
article  on  Algardi's  work  by  Posse  ...  is  less 
superficial  than  a  later  article  by  Murioz  .  .  .' — 
though  credit  is  always  given  where  due. 

Only  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  Mr. 
Pope-I  Ifmicssy's  volumes  in  the  course  of  their 
work  (  in  fully  appreciate  their  value.  In  addition 
to  providing  an  Introduction  to  Italian  Sculpture 
(to  quote  the  general  title)  for  student  or  layman, 
they  constitute  an  essential  work  of  reference  for 
all  concerned  with  the  history  of  Italian  art 
between  the  duecento  and  the  seicento.  Rumour 
has  it  that  Mr.  Popc-Hcnnessy  is  now  preparing 
a  corpus  of  Italian  renaissance  bronzes.  Is  it  too 


much  to  hope  that  he  will  put  us  all  still  further 
in  his  debt  by  compiling  a  corpus  of  large-scale 
sculpture,  on  Bcrensonian  lines?  Such  a  volume 
would  be  as  invaluable  to  the  traveller  in  Italy  as 
to  the  scholar. — Hugh  Honour. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  The  Authorized  or 
King  James  Version  of  1611,  reprinted 
with  the  Apocrypha.  In  three  volumes. 
Designed  by  Sir  Francis  Meyncll.  (London: 
The  Nonesuch  Press,  .£12  12s.  for  the  three 
volumes). 

THE  new  Nonesuch  Bible  is  enveloped  in  a  mist, 
or  more  precisely,  an  outer  wrapper  of  tissue 
paper,  whose  presence  adds  another  masochistic 
thrill  of  anticipation  to  the  anxious  owner  of  this 
desirable  work.  The  binding  is  a  pale  olive  cloth 
with  tasteful  gilt  decoration,  the  whole  protected 
by  a  sensible  transparent  dust  jacket.  On  opening 
any  volume,  the  excellence  of  this  edition  is 
apparent,  the  type  is  large,  legible  and  black, 
with  good  margins;  and  the  paper  neither  looks 
nor  feels  like  India  paper.  Nothing  about  this 
Bible  is  ordinary,  everything  has  been  specially 
made,  and  its  unobtrusive  appearance  belies  its 
quality:  it  is  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  read,  opens 
flat  on  the  table,  and  looks  handsome  on  the 
shelf. 

Following  their  usual  policy,  The  Nonesuch 
Press  presents  us  with  a  useful  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal Authorised  Version  of  161 1,  containing 
also  the  Apocrypha  as  well  as  the  rarely  seen 
'Translators  to  the  Reader'.  With  the  text  in  para- 
graphs, and  the  minimum  of  interruption  be- 
tween chapters,  the  reader  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  this  translation  as  seldom  before. 
He  is  also  helped  in  his  search  for  the  various 
'books'  by  the  use  of  thick  paper  half-title  pages. 

Interpolated  through  the  three  volumes  are 
reproductions  of  105  sixteenth-century  wood- 
cuts by  Bernard  Salomon;  these  delightful 
pictures  never  obtrude,  and  may  be  justly  termed 
real  illustrations,  for  they  and  the  text  form  a 
homogeneous  whole. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  incontrovcrtibly  reason- 
able price  of  £12  12s.,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  prospectus  for  this  new 
Bible,  emanating  from  The  Bodley  Head  who 
are  now  the  owners  of  The  Nonesuch  Press: 

'Intending  purchasers  are  reminded  that  None- 
such Press  books  are  often  over-subscribed  and 
fetch  enhanced  prices  when  they  reach  the 
second-hand  market.  The  beauties  of  this  Bible 
are  presented  in  a  large  but  once-for-all  edition. 
It  cannot  be  reprinted.' 

The  size  of  the  edition  (ten  thousand  sets  were 
printed)  might  well  deter  some  collectors  from 
purchasing  an  example. — David  Coombs. 

DRAWINGS      OF      THE  MASTERS: 
'FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS'.  Selected 
and  edited  by   Ian  Moskowitz.  Text  by 
Maurice  Serullaz.  (London:  Weidcnfeld  & 
Nicolson.  35s.  net.) 
'.  .  .  You  should  apply  yourself  first  of  all  to 
drawing,  in  order  to  present  to  the  eye  in  visible 
form  the  purpose  and  invention  created  origin- 
ally in  your  imagination.'  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
wrote  that. 


This  book  is  loosely  titled  since  it  is  reall) 
French  drawing  of  the  nineteenth  century  (plu 
two  Dutchmen,  Jongkind  and  Van  Gogh  I 
rather  than  the  Impressionists,  though  all  these 
are  represented  as  well. 

In  every  other  respect  it  is  one  of  the  finest  arl 
books  in  years.  More  or  less  chronologically  i\ 
ranges  from  Delacroix  to  Cezanne,  leaving  oui 
no  one  of  importance.  The  examples  chosen  foi 
each  artist  are  just  about  the  best  available.  Thi 
reproductions  of  them  arc  astonishing  example: 
of  the  block-maker's  art.  The  power  in  everV 
drawing  is  still  there  and  the  lines  not  blurred  no 
weakened.  I  don't  know  how  the  publisher 
managed  it  at  this  price. 

Most  nineteenth-century  artists  could  drav 
well,  our  own  Victorians  drew  beautifully,  ant 
it  is  only  the  pretentiousness  of  their  fmishet 
painting  that  is  weak.  The  excitement  of  nev 
ideas  in  France  was  a  far  more  conducive  climaw 
to  original  painting  than  the  complacency  o: 
nineteenth-century  England.  The  result  i 
familiar  to  us  through  the  recent  auction-roon> 
art  industry's  activities. 

What  this  book  serves  to  illustrate  is  what  care  t 
ful  and  highly-trained  craftsmen  were  thes» 
French  painters.  All  of  them  believed  in  direc 
observation  of  nature  and  the  human  moment' 
Thus  good  drawing,  swift,  vital  and  epigram 
matic  was  essential  as  a  foundation  to  their- 
painting  and  sculpture  (so  many  of  them  wer, 
fine  sculptors  too).  The  common  denominate, 
which  this  book  reveals  is  the  incredible  conccn 
tration  in  every  part  of  each  drawing:  what  i 
left  out  is  unimportant,  what  is  emphasized  i'  ; 
vital.  Sloppy  concentration  will  always  be  dis 
covered  in  a  drawing.  Looking  at  Delacrouri  ; 
Daumier  and  Degas  one  realises  again  that  a 
draughtsmen  they  rank  with  the  best  Ol 
Masters. 

But  for  all  of  them,  considering  their  artisti 
life  was  one  of  quest,  the  drawing  is  wonder1 
fully  firm  and  fluent  proving  that  the  experi  1 
ments  were  being  backed  up  by  minds  for  whic  1 
'the  purpose  of  invention'  was  clear,  decisive  an 
educated. — Alastair  Gordon. 

ENGLISH  COURT  LIFE  FROM  HENRV 
Vn  TO  GEORGE  II:  By  Ralph  Duttor^J 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  35s.  net.) 

ABOUT  English  royal  palaces  Mr.  Ralp 
Dutton  has  had  quite  a  lot  to  say  in  his  books  o: 
architecture  and  interior  decoration:  it  is  th 
life  lived  within  them  from  the  accession  0 
Henry  VII  to  the  death  of  George  II  that  i 
announced  to  be  the  subject  of  his  latest  volume 
Three  hundred  years  is  an  ample  space  to  allov 
for  the  adequate  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  am 
1760  makes  a  convenient  if  somewhat  arbitrar-  < 
stopping  place.  The  author  is  concerned  witl 
the  changing  character  of  the  monarchy  ii 
different  epochs,  and  it  was  by  the  Revolution  o 
1688  that  the  whole  traditional  conception  wa 
transformed.  Thereafter  no  divinity  coul<  I 
'hedge  a  King',  least  of  all  one  of  the  House  o  I 
Hanover. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  question  the  choice  of  < 
terminus  ad  quern:  it  is  the  terms  of  reference  oil 
which  complaint  is  permissible.   Why,  on 
wonders,  has  Mr.  Dutton  persuaded  himself,  am 
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/ould  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  this  is  a  book  which 
jlfils  the  promise  of  its  title.  There  are  outline 
:haracters'  of  successive  sovereigns  and  of  the 
cading  personalities  of  their  reigns,  brief  sum- 
laries  of  the  chief  events  and  sketchy  descrip- 
ons  of  the  palaces,  with  some  mild  gossip 
irown  in.  The  background  or  setting  of  these 
overeigns'  lives,  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  decor, 
ostumes  and  furnishing,  all  that  'court  life' 
mst  be  taken  to  imply,  are  either  ignored  or  but 
ghtly  touched  upon,  and  the  information  here 
iven  adds  nothing  of  moment  to  what  has  long 
•een  known. 

This  is  a  book  clearly  intended  for  the  general 
eader  and,  if  he  is  to  profit  by  it,  his  knowledge 
>f  political  and  social  history  must  be  slight.  At 
i  he  outset  it  scarcely  inspires  confidence  in  the 
uthor's  acquaintance  with  his  sources  that  he 
efers,  whenever  he  mentions  her,  to  Catherine 
sic)  of  Aragon:  in  contemporary  documents  and 
n  her  own  letters  the  initial  letter  of  the  unhappy 
I  Queen's  name  is  a  K. 

I  There  are  36  reproductions  from  paintings  and 
J  ngravings.  a  few  of  which  will  not  be  as  familiar 
lo  students  as  the  authorities  quoted  or  para- 
phrased in  the  text:  their  sources  are  very 
Inadequately  indicated.  This  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
I  button's  best  books. — Giles  Ingham. 

\NTIQUE  FIREARMS:  Their  Care,  Repair 
andRestoration:  By  Ronald  Lister.  (London  : 
Herbert  Jenkins,  1963,  42s.  net.) 

THIS  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  how  far  one 
I  should  take  the  restoration  and  repair  of  any 
kintique,  where  'improvement'  stops  and  faking 
(begins.  But  if  one  accepts  that  there  is  no  closely 
[defined  limit  to  what  should  be  done,  then  Mr. 
[Lister  has  produced  an  acceptable  introduction 
[to  the  working  techniques  which  will  be  very 
useful  to  firearms  collectors  and  others  who  have 
certain  basic  mechanical  skills.  Many  of  the  jobs 
described  arc  common  to  all  hand-iirearms,  but 
:he  book  is  intended  primarily  to  cover  work  on 
rhose  most  commonly  found  in  private  collcc- 
rions — the  muzzle-loading    flintlock  and  per- 
I  :ussion  arms  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Guidance 

(on  the  repair  of  a  wheel-lock  or  the  restoration  of 
nlaid  decoration  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
1  -William  Reid. 

PORTRAITS  BY  DEGAS:  By  Jean  Suther- 
J   land  Boggs.  With  145  plates.  (The  University 
of  California  Press  for  whom  Cambridge 
University  Press  act  as  Agents.  jT6  net.  U.S.A. 
$15.00. 

I THROUGHOUT  his  life,  Degas  was  pre- 
occupied with  portraiture,  and  at  least  a  fifth  of 
I. lis  work  comes  within  this  category.  But  this  is 
I  :he  first  book  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
9  lect,  which  Dr.  Boggs  has  been  studying  for  the 
l.ast  fifteen  years. 

Although  he  produced  so  many  portraits, 
1  there  is',  in  the  author's  words,  'no  evidence 
l:hat  he  ever  accepted  a  commission  for  a  portrait 
lind  little  evidence  that  he  sold  many  portraits'. 
I  ITiere  is  the  further  fact  which  has  been  well  put 
loy  a  friend  of  Degas's,  the  writer  George 
rVIoore:  'He  will  paint  portraits  only  of  those 
k<vhom  he  knows  intimately,  for  it  is  part  of  his 
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method  only  to  paint  his  sitter  in  that  environ- 
ment which  is  habitual  to  her  or  him.  With 
stagey  curtains,  balustrades,  and  conventional 
poses,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  He  will  watch 
the  sitter  until  he  learns  all  her  or  his  tricks  of 
expression  and  movement,  and  then  will  re- 
produce all  of  them  and  with  such  exactitude 
and  sympathetic  insight  that  the  very  inner  life 
of  the  man  is  laid  bare'. 

From  here  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  present 
book,  which  seeks  to  analyse  the  portraits  from 
a  biographical  point  of  view.  Dr.  Boggs  has 
assembled  a  truly  impressive  amount  of  in- 
formation about  Degas's  family  and  circle  of 
friends  and  she  has  incorporated  it  into  a  bio- 
graphical appendix  as  well  as  into  the  body  of 
her  narrative.  There  are  also  145  plates.  The  book 
is  deservedly  essential  for  all  lovers  of  I  )egas. 

There  are,  however,  certain  strict  and  rather 
important  limitations,  but  then  any  approach 
to  portraiture  through  biography  is  fraught 
with  danger.  That  sinister  expression  about  the 
mouth — can  it  be  the  sitter's  atigst?  Or  is  it  the 
painter's  peculiar  method  of  shading?  In  her 
analysis  of  the  double  portrait  of  Edmond  and 
Thercse  Morbilli  (of  c.  1865)  and  now  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Boggs  concentrates  on  a  deduced 
character  of  the  sitters  and  concludes  that  'within 
his  formal  vocabulary  Degas  had  painted  a  con- 
vincing and  tender  portrait  of  this  young  couple 
in  the  complexities  of  their  defences  with  each 
other  and  the  outside  world'.  From  the  bio- 
graphical angle  this  may  be  a  valid  assumption, 
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but  in  front  of  the  picture  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  emphasis  has  been  subtly  shifted  to 
perhaps  the  wrong  place.  What  Degas  was 
surely  after  in  the  final  painting  was  the  principle 
of  individuality  as  it  could  be  expressed  in  gesture 
rather  than  an  account  of  the  sitter's  inner  person- 
ality. 

This  or  that  gesture  in  a  portrait  was  but  a 
more  intimate  and  less  impersonal  variation  on 
the  kind  of  movements  that  he  had  sketched  in 
the  paddock  and  the  ballet  class.  Familiarity 
with  the  sitters  may  have  given  him  a  knowledge 
of  their  personalities,  but  the  real  value  of  this 
knowledge  was  not  psychological  but  visual.  It 
enabled  him  to  pin  down  external  character- 
istics, gestures,  movements,  poses,  with  greater 
skill.  With  Degas  it  was  a  case  of  familiarity 
breeding  precision.  Your  reviewer  does  not 
believe  that  he  was  ever  interested  in  what  one 
could  describe  as  the  expressionist  aspect  of  por- 
traiture. In  the  same  way  as  he  himself  wanted  to 
be  famous  but  unknown,  the  portraits  are 
amazingly  individual  but  curiously  anonymous 
in  spirit.  They  seem  intimate  because  Degas  was 
a  devastating  draughtsman  anxious  to  preserve 
the  individual  and  accidental  qualities  of  real  life. 
But  I  doubt  if  this  quality  of  artistic  intimacy 
went  any  deeper  than  his  artistic  convictions 
dictated. — Keith  Roberts. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

The  Song  of  Theodosius:  By  Raymond 
Lister.  Cambridge:  The  Golden  I  lead  Press. 
4  impressions  on  vellum,  hand  coloured  by  the 
artist  and  bound  in  leather,  /~io.  1  1  on  vellum 
uncoloured,  bound  in  buckram,  //>.  26  on 
Japanese  paper,  uncoloured,  bound  in  buck- 
ram, £2. 

A  History  of  Graphic  Art:  By  James  t  leaver. 

London:  Peter  Owen.  45s. 
Modern  French  Painters:  By  R.  H.  Wilenski. 

(New  edition.)   London:   Fabcr    ft  Faber. 

£SSS-  net. 

Raymond    Lister:    Five   Essays   by  Charles 

Richard  Cammcll,  Peter  Foster,  Simon  Lissim, 

L.  G.  G.  Ramsey  and  Francis  Warner.  Cam- 
bridge: The  Golden  Head  Press. 
Siena.  The  City  of  the  Patio:  By  Gabrielle 

Mendel.   Translated   by  Joyce  Templeton. 

London  :  Oldbourne  Press.  30s. 
Exotic  Birds.  Parrots.  Birds  of  Paradise. 

Toucans:   Text  after   Francois  Levaillant. 

Translated    by    Eric    Mosbacher.    London : 

Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  63s. 
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Hours:  By  Franz  Hattinger.  Berne:  Hallwag. 
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Gauguin  Woodcuts:  By  Dr.  Libuse  Sykorova. 

London:  Paul  Hamlyn.  35s. 
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London:  Spring  Books.  50s. 
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Left.  Paul  Constantin  la  Fargue.  View  of  Leyden.  29  X  39  in.  Messrs.  Leggatt  Bros. 
Messrs.  The  Fine  Art  Society. 


Right.  George  Clausen.  The  Road.  30  X  25  in.  Signed  and  dated  1912 


Scene  Painting 

MANY  famous  artists  have  graduated  from 
the  job  of  scene-painting — M.  A.  Rooker, 
De  Loutherbourg,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  David 
Roberts,  among  others.  Working  for  the  theatre 
111  their  day  demanded  much  technical  resource 
and  imagination.  A  mid- Victorian  Scottish 
artist,  Samuel  Bough,  painted  scenes,  and  a 
picture  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  dated 
1858,  would  have  made  a  magnificent  backcloth, 
if  enlarged,  for  a  Drury  Lane  spectacle  with 
London  as  its  motif.  There  are  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Westminster  Bridge  in  the 
background,  a  wide  expanse  of  river,  immense 
haybargcs,  masts,  rigging,  animals,  workmen, 
cocks  and  hens,  and  a  ferry-boat  crowded  with 
elegant  Vxtorians — a  tour  de  force  replete  with 
romantic  sentiment.  Bough  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  lived  and  died 
in  Edinburgh.  Interesting  to  note  that  this  picture 
was  once  in  the  collection  of  W.  A.  Cargill,  the 
well-known  Scottish  connoisseur;  and  is  now  at 
Messrs.  M.  Newman,  43a  Duke  Street,  London 
S.W.i. 

Moroccan  Cavalcade 

HOW  much  more  interesting  a  picture  is,  if  we 
know  something  about  the  artist's  life,  his  friends 
and  the  circumstances  when  it  was  painted.  The 
signature  of  La  very  and  the  year  '91  on  a  Moroc- 


can picture  entitled  Djaiua  el  Kebir,  Tangier  (Fine 
Art  Society,  144  New  Bond  Street,  W.i) 
reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  Lavery  had  a  villa 
at  Tangier,  and  wintered  there  annually  with 
several  friends  prominent  in  art  and  letters.  They 
were  Joseph  Crawhall,  Cunninghame  Graham, 
G.  Denholm  Armour  and  a  Spanish  grandee,  the 
Duke  de  Frias.  Crawhall  and  Frias  started  a  pack 
of  hounds  to  hunt  the  fox,  and  Cunninghame 
Graham's  description  of  this  affair  in  his  book 
Writ  in  Sand  is  extremely  amusing.  What  the 
inhabitants  thought  of  these  eccentric  foreigners 
is  beside  the  point,  but  those  years  in  Tangier 
make  a  jolly  chapter  in  English  art  history  of  the 
'eighties.  Crawhall  and  Cunninghame  Graham 
were  expert  horsemen,  and  the  former  frequently 
won  races  on  the  sands.  The  little  picture  by 
Lavery,  very  skilful  in  its  sketchy  way,  is  a 
memento  of  those  faraway  days. 

Great  Dutch  Tradition 

WERE  it  not  for  the  costumes  and  other  period 
incidents,  a  picture  by  Paul  Constantin  La  Fargue 
at  Messrs.  Leggatt,  30  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i 
might  well  be  by  a  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
master.  Nor  is  this  surprising  for  La  Fargue  was 
often  employed  copying  the  works  of  his  fore- 
runners. The  picture  is  a  view  of  Leyden  with 
perfectly  drawn  houses  to  the  right  and  a  canal 
receding  into  the  far  distance  to  the  cathedral 
on  the  horizon.  Figures  in  eighteenth-century 


dress,  sheep  and  cattle  make  up  a  lively  forfri 
ground.  A  companion-piece  by  the  same  artist  i:j 
a  study  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Maas,  with  a  coach J 
and  four,  ships  and  mills.  Such  pictures,  com-  I 
parativcly  inexpensive,  are  now  much  in  demanc 
for  rooms  furnished  in  eighteenth-century  style' , 

News  from  Strawberry  Hill 

HORACE  WALPOLE  at  his  cynical  best  de-1 
scribed  Nancy  Parsons,  or  Mrs.  Horton  as  sh(- 
was  otherwise  known,  as  'the  Duke  of  Dorset':  'J 
Mrs.  Horton,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Mrs.  Horton.5» 
everybody's  Mrs.  Horton'.  However  that  ma>  I 
have  been  she  looks  irresistibly  charming  ir-il 
Turkish  costume  by  G.  Wilhson  (1745-97),  anc  ,1 
for  the  nonce  is  therefore  Mr.  Willison's  Mrs^  | 
Horton.  The  artist  obviously  enjoyed  painting'  I 
that  costume,  which  technically  has  something  | 
of  Boilly's  fastidious  manner  with  silks  and  satins 
This  work  was  one  of  several  attractive  pictures 
and  drawings  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  galleries,  3* 
Bruton  Street,  W.i  mostly  by  French  artist; 
working  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries. 

Another  collection  of  the  same  period  was  tc-i 
be  seen  at  the  Lefevre  Galleries  next  door  (no.  30) 
Instructive  to  compare  the  stylistic  similarity, 
between  Boudin's  Rotterdam,  1873,  and  Jong- 
kind's  Groot  Hoofd  a  Dordrecht,  1869.  The  Tal 
Trees  by  Gauguin  already  anticipates  this  arrist' ' 
manner  evolved  at  Tahiti.  It  is  dated  1887,  th< 
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I  'ear  after  he  sold  his  possessions.  Two  Pissarros 
f  nd  portraits  by  Ingres,  Van  Gogh,  Vuillard  and 
picasso  made  up  a  fascinating  show 

Master  of  Frankfurt 

'\N  exhibition  of  paintings  by  important  anony- 
nous  artists  could  be  an  exciting  event  as  well  as 
>n  opportunity  for  art  scholars  to  exercise  their 
vits  upon.  It  does  seem  strange  that  so  accom- 
olished  an  artist  as  the  Master  of  Frankfurt,  whose 
hef  d'oeuvre  is  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
n  that  city,  and  who  is  among  the  best  painters 
[vorking  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
hould  have  left  no  name  to  posterity.  A  portrait 
ntitled  Mary  Magdalene,  sumptuously  attired  and 
handling  an  elaborate  casket,  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Alfred  Brod  Galleries,  36  Sackvillc  Street,  W.i. 

Back  to  poetry 

THE  name  Carducci  recalls  memories  of  one  of 
Ike  great  Italian  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
md  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  member  of 
lis  family,  Signor  A.  Carducci  is  a  painter  of 
distinction.  His  first  exhibition  in  London  is  now 
iaking  place  at  the  Upper  Grosvenor  Galleries, 
19  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i.  The  artist  was 
oorn  in  Florence,  and  completing  his  studies  in 
taly  under  the  influence  of  the  'Macchiaioli' 
School  his  style  is  a  very  personal  extension  of 
impressionism,  especially  with  townscapes  in 
diverse  atmospheric  conditions.  His  subjects 


evoke  the  period  of  the  hackney  cab  and  barouche 
before  the  impact  of  the  automobile  made  the 
urban  street  almost  invisible,  not  to  say  unpass- 
ablc.  They  are  dreams  of  a  tranquil  and  less 
perilous  age,  and  as  such  have  a  pleasant  nostal- 
gic flavour. 

Carducci's  exhibition  at  the  Galcric  Bcrnhcim, 
Paris  in  October  last  was  a  resounding  success, 
receiving  unanimous  praise  both  in  the  Press  and 
on  television. 

Wind  of  Change 

LOOKING  at  London  exhibitions  of  students' 
work  I  was  heartened  to  see  that  there  were  many 
drawings  of  sound,  academic,  figurative  style. 
There  are  young  artists  all  over  the  world  who 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  contemporary 
idiom  so-called.  An  exhibition  by  Ricardo  Macar- 
ron,  a  Spaniard,  held  at  the  O'Hana  Galleries,  13 
Carlos  Place,  W.i  proved  admirable  draughts- 
manship and  a  style  in  portrait  and  landscape 
work  of  singular  traditional  force. 

There  is  Luciano  Guarnieri,  a  Florentine, 
whose  book  of  collective  works  just  published 
establishes  him  as  one  of  the  best  artists  of  our 
time.  Pupil  of  Annigoni,  he  won  the  Elizabeth 
T.  Gieenshields  Foundation  premium  some  years 
ago,  and  is  already  internationally  acclaimed. 
Another  prize-winner  is  Tom  Nicholas,  an 
American  whose  water-colours,  particularly,  are 
attracting  much  attention  in  the  States.  The 


Grecnshields  Foundation  has  recently  opened  a 
newly  constructed  gallery  in  Montreal  to  house 
the  works  of  the  prize-winners,  and  a  general 
impression  to  be  derived  from  these  pictures  is 
the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  many  talented 
young  men  and  women. 

Marcel  JefFerys 

THE  cosmopolitan  origin  and  versatile  ability  of 
Marcel  Jefferys  are  obvious  in  a  selection  of  his 
works  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Kaplan  Galler- 
ies, 6  Duke  Street,  S.W.I.  Bom  in  Milan  of  a 
Belgian  mother  and  English  father  in  1S72, 
Jefferys  inherited,  as  it  were,  the  aesthetics  of  the 
Impressionists,  Post-Impressionists  and  Nabis. 
He  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  fames  Elisor  and 
Whistler,  retaining,  however,  his  own  person- 
ality throughout  his  influences,  a  personality  in 
which  Joie  it  vivre  is  the  keynote.  Jefferys  de- 
lighted in  town  life,  finding  subjects  in  public- 
parks,  fairs  and  the  theatre  in  London,  Paris  and 
Brussels.  With  a  spontaneous  sense  of  composi- 
tion and  vivacious  colour-effects,  his  pictures  are 
a  happy  reflection  of  the  European  scene  before 
the  first  world  war  and  immediately  afterwards. 

The  artist  died  in  1924,  having  achieved  a 
measure  of  fame,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  he 
has  been  rediscovered.  An  exhibition  in  Pans  at 
the  Galcric  de  L'Institut  was  successfully  ac- 
claimed. The  one  now  running  at  the  K.iplan 
Galleries  is  the  first  to  be  held  in  London. 
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Left.  Abraham  Mintchine.  Le  Jardinier.  384  X  25  in.  Messrs.  McRoberts  and  Tttnnard.  Right.  R.  Owidzki.  Rusty  composition  No.  7.  Oil  and  sand  on  paper 
33^  X  4li  in.  Grabowski  Gallery. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


THE  wars,  revolutions  and  oppressions  of 
this  century  have  been  so  complete  and 
cataclysmic  that  the  creative  artistic  soul  has  had, 
of  necessity,  to  be  on  the  run  in  order  to  work 
freely.  The  dead  hand  of  officialdom,  racial  in- 
tolerance, and  censorship  of  ideas  has  made  of 
the  artist  a  refugee.  He  has  either  had  to  find  a 
more  congenial  place  to  work  than  his  own 
country,  or  has  had  to  retreat  spiritually  from 
his  environment  when  these  political  events 
have  rolled  over  his  land. 

The  transference  of  one  national  temperament 
to  a  country  where  the  temperament  is  quite 
different  docs  have  an  effect,  since  artists  are  al- 
ways influenced  by  their  physical  surroundings 
and  by  the  other  artists  working  in  proximity. 
But  they  retain  their  national  characteristics 
since  the  new  environment  will  never  eradicate 
the  much  deeper  influence  of  heredity,  which 
has  had  centuries  of  time  in  which  to  mould  the 
individuals  who  in  the  mass  are  a  nation. 

The  Russians  and  the  Poles  are  the  most  patri- 
otic of  peoples.  They  have  also  been  the  most 
troubled  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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A  notable  Russian  refugee  is  having  his 
second  posthumous  exhibition  this  month  at  the 
McRoberts  and  Tunnard  gallery.  This  is 
Abraham  Mintchine,  born  in  Kiev  in  1898,  and 
who  died  near  Toulon  in  193 1.  Although  all 
these  works  were  painted  in  France  and  Ger- 
many there  is  no  doubting  the  Slavonic  inten- 
sity and  desperate  unsophisticated  sincerity  of 
everything  he  did.  While  he  lacks  the  demonic 
penetration  of  his  friend  and  great  contemporary 
Soutine,  he  still  gives  the  feeling  that  every  brush 
stroke,  realising  every  object,  has  been  applied 
with  a  burning  desire  to  release  from  inside  him 
expressions  that  will  communicate  meaning- 
fully. It  is  therefore  worth  studying  his  works 
first  of  all  as  a  whole  and  then  in  detail.  For  it 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  vigorous  expression- 
ism of  the  whole  owes  its  life  to  the  careful 
carpentry  of  shapes.  Nothing  is  chancy,  nothing 
sloppy.  The  shadow  thrown  by  a  coat-collar 
onto  a  neck  is  delineated  with  strict  observation 
of  collar  contour  and  neck  contours.  The  paint- 
ing of  leaves — worked  almost  as  it  were  with  a 
chisel — is  so  intently  observed  as  to  be  the  apo- 


theosis of  leafiness :  a  tree  becomes  aflame  with 
the  life  of  growing  vegetation.  This  is  the 
Russian  temperament,  violently  conscious  of  the 
wonder  of  nature,  unaffected  by  the  elegance  and 
reason  of  the  French  milieu. 

The  Grabowski  Gallery,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  the  great  champions  of  contempor- 
ary Polish  art.  Their  present  exhibition  demon- 
strates a  fascinating  comparison,  for  it  consists  of 
work  by  eight  Polish  artists,  five  of  them  living 
in  Poland,  and  three  of  them  living  in  England 
There  are  links  connecting  all  eight,  but  the 
differences  between  the  residents  and  the  refug- 
ees is  quite  startling.  Frenkiel,  Laczynski,  and 
Baranowska,  working  in  the  free  and  fruitful 
artistic  cbmate  of  present-day  England  have  an 
ebullient  lust  for  colour  and  construction  ol 
swift  flashes  of  movement.  Whereas  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  an  austerity  cm 
colour  which  fits  with  a  timeless  geometry  of 
construction  that  is  simple  and  shorn  of  decora- 
tion. Barbara  Pniewska  constructs  her  forms 
entirely  with  what  appears  to  be  aluminium 
shapes  cut  out  and  screwed  on  to  boards.  She 


Gerald  Gladstone.  Fly  Past.  Welded 
steel,  30  x  13  x  24  in.  Hamilton 
Galleries. 


j  casionally  allows  herself  the  luxury  of  a  few 
uish  streaks  of  paint  to  emphasize  the  forms, 
-asinski  and  Makowski  make  constructions 
;o  of  severely  austere  line,  but  containing  wit 
d  a  sense  of  order.  One  feels  that  these  arc 
ibattled  spirits  reacting  from  a  world  of  flesh 
d  blood  that  they  don't  like,  and  which  has 
reed  them  to  retreat  into  the  one  world  that  is 
ichanging  and  universal — the  world  of  mathe- 
matics and  geometry  where  space  is  an  intellcc- 
al  rather  than  a  material  concept. 
•Contrast  this  idealogy  with  Frcnkiel's  gay 
mdy  human  figures  harmonically  attached  to 
tc  another.  They  inhabit  the  canvases  as  a 
can  of  praise  to  the  vividness  of  souls  in  corn- 
union.  Their  unspoken  thoughts  arc  cx- 
csscd  in  terms  of  colour. 

lit  is  colour  too  that  reveals  the  message  in  the 
JStractions  of  Laczynski:  geometric  and  womb- 
fte  simplicity  is  made  gorgeous  by  patinas  of 
<int  that  have  a  sparkling  glow  which  is  joyous 

contrast  to  the  similarly  designed  austerities 

the  native  Poles. 

What  comes  out  of  this  exhibition  is  a  feeling 


that  contemporary  Polish  artists  arc  obsessed 
with  a  desire  for  order,  and  that  even  cosmic 
chaos  must  be  brought  under  some  kind  of  con- 
trol, so  that  energy  is  used  efficiently  and  not 
allowed  to  run  riot. 

From  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Hamilton 
Galleries  come  the  sculptures  of  Gerald  Glad- 
stone, a  young  Canadian  who  has  not  been  ex- 
hibited here  before  although  he  is  well  known  in 
Canada  and  is  represented  in  public  and  private 
collections.  His  works,  are  constructions  of 
welded  steel  and  represent  a  synthesis  of  the  age 
of  the  aeroplane,  the  satellite  and  the  rocket.  It  is 
the  sculpture  of  the  machine,  and  indeed  some 
of  his  work  does  work,  for  he  has  designed  vast 
fountains  in  concrete  and  steel,  even  doing  the 
piping  and  jets  himself. 

Although  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  modern 
sculptor  to  see  that  the  machine  is  capable  of 
sculptural  interpretation,  and  that  it  can  have 
tangible  tactile  qualities  just  as  figurative  human 
sculpture,  Ik  i  one  of  the  few  who  can  suggest 
the  self-contained  power  of  machines.  His  Fly- 
Past  has  all  the  massive  noise  and  grandeur  of 


aeroplanes  in  formation.  This  kind  of  sculpture  is 
synthetic,  and  can  never  be  as  noble  as  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  human  form,  yel  it  is  perfectly  valid 
because  it  does  what  all  sculpture  does — it  links 
us,  the  spectator,  to  its  own  occupation  of  space. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  private 
patronage  of  modern  art.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boissc- 
vain  have  opened  their  house  in  I  lolland  Park,  as 
an  exhibition  gallery  in  which  painters  of  all 
nationalities  display  their  works.  Several  small 
one-man  shows  will  be  held  simultaneously  from 
March  to  August  and  from  October  to  Christmas 
each  year.  The  artists  are  chosen  by  Mrs.  Boissc- 
vain  because  she  likes  them  rather  than  because  she 
has  to  in  order  to  keep  in  the  swim.  From  what  I 
have  seen  at  the  Holland  Park  Gallery  the  taste 
is  eclectic  enough  to  suit  the  person  who  wants  to 
buy  modern  without  being  extremist  avant- 
garde. 

The  Galleries:  McRoberts  and  Tnnnard  Lid.  14 
Curzon  Street,  London  W.l.  Grabowski  Gall  y, 
84  Sloane  Avenue,  S.  W.j.  Hamilton  Galleru  ,  8 
St.  George  Street,  W.l.  Holland  Park  Gallery,  43 
Portland  Road,  W.  1 1  ■ 


Luisa  Roldan  at  Madrid 


Part  1 


BEATRICE  GILMAN  PROSKE,  Curator  of  Sculpture,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 


THERE  are  a  few  names  among  the  sculptors  of  Spain  which 
have  become  so  legendary  that  they  are  attached  to  any  work 
of  the  right  period  or  with  any  similarities  of  style.  Luisa  Ignacia 
Roldan  has  one  of  these  magic  names,  for  she  has  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  sculptor  recorded  in  Spain.  At 
Scvilla,  where  she  was  born  about  1656,1  any  sculpture  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century  that  seems  to  show  feminine  delicacy  and 
sentiment  is  attributed  to  her.  Actually  nothing  remains  in  the 
city  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty  as  her  work.  She  and  her 
older  sister  Maria,  as  well  as  two  brothers,  helped  in  the  family 
workshop  that  their  father,  the  sculptor  Pedro  Roldan,  estab- 
lished. Another  sister,  Francisca,  was  trained  as  a  painter  of  sculp- 
ture.2 

Luisa,  when  still  a  young  girl,  married  a  sculptor  named  Luis 
Antonio  de  los  Arcos  on  25th  December,  1671.3  If  the  birth  date 
of  1656  is  right,  she  would  have  been  fifteen,  a  possible  age  at  a 
time  when  early  marriages  were  the  custom.  Her  husband  seems 
to  have  played  a  lesser  role  as  an  artist,  since  he  is  known  only 
through  joint  contracts  with  his  wife. 

The  first  contract  that  Luisa  undertook  independently  was  for 
Cadiz.  In  1687  she  was  called  there  by  the  Ayuntamiento  to  make 
statues  of  angels  and  patriarchs  to  be  placed  on  the  Holy  Week 
monument.  At  the  same  time,  on  10th  March,  1687,  the  city 
council  ordered  from  her  and  her  husband  statues  of  the  patron 
saints,  Germanus  and  Servandus,  which  were  delivered  to  the 
cathedral  in  October.4 

Soon  afterwards,  Luisa  and  her  husband  decided  to  go  to 
Madrid,  hoping  to  be  employed  by  Charles  II.  Palomino  says 
that  their  patron  was  Cristobal  de  Ontanon,  one  of  the  King's 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  a  collector,  and  adviser  to  all  those  seek- 
ing their  fortunes  at  Court.5  They  probably  arrived  at  Madrid 
before  1691."  They  had  their  first  success  in  1692,  when  on  15th 
October  the  King  by  royal  decree  appointed  Luisa  Sculptor  of 
the  Chamber. 7  She  came  at  a  bad  time.  Mismanagement  and 
corruption  had  wrecked  the  country's  finances,  the  currency  was 
constantly  losing  value,  and  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  to  such  a 
point  that  all  classes  were  suffering.  The  wife  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador reported  that  there  was  hunger  even  in  the  palace,  where 
there  was  neither  bread  nor  meat  for  the  household.  Conditions 
were  w  )rsc  by  1699,  when  a  state  of  famine  brought  on  riots.8 
Although  he  had  given  Luisa  a  title,  the  King  had  allotted  her  no 
salary.  After  Charles  had  received  two  petitions  from  her  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  Constable  of  Castilla  for  his  opinion,9  the 
Constable  replied  to  the  King  on  13th  December,  1692,  T  must 
call  to  Your  Majesty's  attention  the  fact  that  having  by  a  decree 
of  15  th  October  given  her  the  honour  of  the  title  of  sculptor 
without  designating  any  compensation,  she  has  not  availed  her- 
self of  this  favour  because  the  most  necessary  part  was  lacking, 
that  is,  anything  substantial  to  help  her  exist,  and  so  she  gives  to 
understand  in  her  last  memorials  with  justification  enough,  for 
her  unusual  skill  and  the  honour  that  she  has  deserved  of  working 
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on  what  has  been  ordered  in  the  presence  of  Your  Majesty  and! 
Our  Lady  the  Queen  exempt  her  from  the  general  rule,  making 
her  worthy  that  Your  Majesty  show  her  signs  of  his  royal  pleasure 
by  appointing  some  allotment  on  which  she  can  support  herself,  the 
least  being  what  she  asks  in  her  petition,  which  is  a  stipend  of 
five  reales  a  day.'  It  was  not  easy  to  pay  even  so  small  a  salary,  for 
the  Constable  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  King  agreed  to  it,  the 
Exchequer  would  have  to  add  this  amount  to  the  monthly 
expenses.10 

For  nearly  three  years  Luisa  received  no  fixed  salary  and  had 
repeatedly  to  petition  for  gratuities  to  support  herself  and  hei 
family.  These  letters,  addressed  to  Queen  Mariana  of  Ncuburg. 
are  a  pathetic  revelation  of  dire  want.  On  17th  February,  1693, 
'in  view  of  her  need',  by  royal  order  25  dobloiies  de  0  do* 
escudos  de  oro  were  to  be  paid  to  the  sculptor.11  In  the  autumn  of  | 
the  same  year  Luisa  asked  for  one  of  two  rooms  in  the  Casa  del 
Tesoro  that  had  been  vacant  since  summer.  She  said  that  she  was 
'poor  and  without  a  house  for  herself  and  her  children'  and  thai 
with  the  use  of  this  room  she  would  have  some  relief,  'for  hei 
need  is  very  great'.12  Her  plea  was  referred  to  the  Constable  0: 
Castilla,13  whose  decision  is  not  among  these  papers.  At  length,  i. 
1695,  an  annual  salary  was  allotted  to  her.  Cean  Bcrmudez  give 
the  amount  as  100  ducados  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  20tl 
December,  1692,  and  the  date  of  the  decree  as  21st  June,  1695.* 
The  order  must  have  been  issued  before  May,  when  Luisa  wa 
trying  to  collect  the  money.  It  was  not  easy.  First  the  Constabl 
refused  to  make  any  payments  until  the  King  told  him  wha 
funds  to  draw  on,  and  Luisa  had  again  to  petition  the  King,  beg 
ging  him  'for  the  love  of  God  to  be  kind  enough  to  order  th> 
Constable  to  pay  me,  indicating  to  him  from  where'.15  Then  th 
Council  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  demanding  in  a  decision  made  01 
the  ninth  that  Luisa  pay  the  media  anata  of  15,000  maravedis,  . 
tax  imposed  on  offices  obtained  by  royal  grant,  before  she  coul 
receive  any  of  her  salary.16  It  is  not  surprising  that  two  years  late 
Luisa  was  still  so  hard  pressed  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  th 
Queen  reminding  her  that  'For  more  than  six  years  she  has  hat 
the  good  fortune  to  be  at  your  royal  feet  executing  differen 
figures  for  the  pleasure  and  devout  purposes  of  Your  Majesty 
and  considering  that  she  is  poor  and  in  great  need  she  besccche 
Your  Majesty  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  her  clothing  or  a  gratuifi 
or  whatever  Your  Majesty  likes'.  This  plea  touched  the  Queer 
who  on  25th  January,  1697,  ordered  25  dobloiies  paid  to  her.1 
A  few  months  later  Luisa  made  an  even  more  desperate  appeal 
'She  says  that  because  she  is  poor  and  has  two  children  she  i 
suffering  great  want,  for  on  many  days  she  lacks  enough  to  bu" 
what  is  necessary  for  daily  sustenance  and  for  this  reason  she  il 
obliged  to  implore  Your  Majesty  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  he 
an  allotment  of  goods  in  order  that  her  want  may  be  a  littl 
relieved.'  The  Queen  gave  her  12  dobloiies  on  5th  July.18 

Her  husband  tried  to  improve  their  situation  by  getting  a 
appointment  in  the  royal  household.  On  25th  June,  1698,  h 


Colour  plate  above.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  tens 
cotta.  30  5  x  44  5  cm.  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 

Colour  plate  below.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherin 
terracotta.  36  5  X  45  cm.  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 
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applied  tor  the  post  oiayuda  dejurriera,  Keeper  of  the  Keys  of  the 
King's  palace,  saying  that  he  and  his  wife  had  left  their  native 
city  more  than  ten  years  before  with  the  sole  purpose  of  employ- 
ing their  talents  in  the  King's  service.  His  request  was  refused  by 
the  bureo  on  ist  September  with  the  dry  comment,  'There  is  no 
place  vacant'.19 

Three  years  later  the  sculptor  lost  her  patrons,  meagre  as  their 
support  had  been,  with  the  death  of  Charles  II  on  ist  November, 
1700.  She  wasted  no  time  in  appealing  to  the  new  sovereign, 
Philip  V.  He  arrived  in  Spain  on  24th  April,  1701,  and  on  ist 
May  she  and  her  husband  brought  two  of  her  works  to  present  to 
him  and  to  prove  her  ability.20  She  repeated  to  him  the  sad  story 
of  her  life  at  Madrid,  saying  that  'when  she  was  about  to  gain 
the  reward  of  her  hard  work  and  study,  God  took  the  King  to 
Himself,  and  for  that  reason  she  had  to  spend  so  much  to  pay  the 
expense  of  these  works  and  is  so  greatly  in  need  that  she  has  not 
the  necessary  means  to  support  herself  and  her  children.  And  for 
this  reason  she  is  forced  to  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  be  kind 
enough  to  order  that  she  be  given  wherewith  to  buy  food  for 
herself  and  her  children  and  a  house  in  which  to  live'.21  In  addi- 
tion to  temporary  aid,  she  asked  for  the  position  of  Escuhora  de 
Cdmara.  The  King  referred  this  request  to  the  Marques  de  Villa- 
franca,  who  was  lukewarm  hi  his  recommendation  of  her, 
saying,  'that  it  is  with  reference  to  sculpture  in  clay  that  this 
woman  has  the  greatest  talent  and  it  was  this  work  of  hers  that 
the  King  Our  Lord  who  is  in  Heaven  liked,  since,  as  for  the  rest, 
her  execution  as  concerns  works  in  wood  is  not  remarkable'.22 
In  spite  of  this  poor  recommendation  Philip  did  appoint  her 
sculptor  to  the  royal  house  on  9th  October,  and  Villafranca 
administered  the  oath  of  office  on  21st  October.23 

The  hardships  that  she  experienced  at  Madrid  may  have  shor- 
tened her  life,  for  she  died  when  she  was  about  fifty  years  old, 
probably  in  1704. 24  The  handwriting  in  her  last  petitions  is  crab- 
bed and  weak,  as  if  she  were  already  a  sick  woman.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties  she  kept  on  producing  sculpture,  enough  of  which 
remains  to  justify  her  reputation. 

The  work  that  Charles  II  ordered  from  her  in  1692  made  her 
name  well-known  at  Madrid.  It  was  a  statue  of  Saint  Michael  for 
the  Escorial,  over  life-size,  carved  in  wood  and  polychromed 
(Nos.  1,  2,  4a).25  Charles  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Escorial. 
He  often  stayed  there  and  had  just  installed  in  the  sacristy  a 
magnificent  rctablo  for  the  Sagrada  Forma  with  Claudio  Coello's 
great  painting  of  the  procession  when  the  miraculous  host  was 
placed  on  the  altar.  La  Roldana's  archangel  is  a  vigorous,  spirited 
young  man  who  dominates  with  ease  the  fallen  angel  under  his 
foot.  Brisk  action  quickened  by  swirling  draperies  carries  out 
baroque  ideas.  In  spite  of  this  liveliness  the  carefully  organized 
composition  has  solidity.  The  cloak  cascading  down  the  back 
and  massed  behind  the  legs  weights  the  figure.  Lucifer's  legs  are 
bent  backward  so  that  the  sole  of  one  foot  supports  the  toes  of 
Michael's  n^ht  foot;  the  right  arm  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
saint's  left  hand,  which  holds  his  chains,  and  the  bent  left  arm 
counterpoises  Michael's  right  arm  with  the  flaming  sword  up- 
raised. Luisa  had  learned  from  her  father  a  facile  treatment  of  the 
human  form  and  earned  fame  for  her  expert  modelling  of  hands 
and  feet.*'  The  muscular  arms  and  legs  are  boldly  modelled  and 
the  torso  is  well  defined  under  the  clinging  corselet.  She  gave  the 
face  large  features,  a  strong  nose,  and  a  wide  mouth,  but  here  she 
betrayed  herself  by  an  over  tender  handling  of  detail,  something 
effeminate  in  the  gentle  expression  around  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  hair  is  in  thick  soft  strands,  swirled  and  deeply  undercut.  The 
anatomy  of  Lucifer's  lean  form,  half  devoured  by  flames,  is  care- 
fully detailed,  but  his  face  does  not  correspond  to  his  devilish 


I.  Luisa  Roldan.  Saint  Michael,  polychrome  wooden  statue.  Real  Monas- 
terio  de  San  Lorenzo  de  El  Escorial. 

character.  With  features  neither  exaggerated  nor  distorted,  he 
looks  merely  pained  (No.  1). 

The  Tomas  de  los  Arcos  who  signed  himself  as  polychromcr 
on  the  sole  of  Michael's  right  foot  was  probably  Luisa's  son.  The 
light,  clear  colours  are  more  vivid  than  those  on  her  smaller 
works.  Under  the  blue  cuirass  with  pendants  around  the  edge, 
lined  in  yellow,  is  a  pink  skirt  with  a  design  in  fine  lines  of  white. 
The  buskins  are  blue  with  a  yellow  lining.  The  cloak  is  bright 
red;  and  blue,  yellow,  pink,  and  green  plumes  top  a  brown 
helmet  with  gold  ornamentation.  The  technique  is  not  estofado; 
gold  has  been  used  only  for  delicate  linear  borders  and,  on  the 
cloak,  for  filigree  medallions.  Wings  are  in  duller  hues,  tan 
shading  to  grey.  The  flesh  is  painted  a  soft  ivory  tone  suffused  with 
pink  on  cheeks  and  nose,  at  the  knuckles,  and  on  the  insides  of 
the  hands.  Eyelashes  are  brown  and  the  hair  is  brown,  brushed 
with  gold. 

Charles  II  also  commissioned  from  La  Roldana  a  life-sized 
Jesus  Nazareuo,  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  for  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  of  San  Diego  at  Alcala  de  Henares.  Palomino  saw  the 
sculpture  at  Madrid  and  went  into  ecstasies  about  it,  saying  that 
it  was  'of  such  extraordinary  beauty  and  so  imbued  with  pathos 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  Court'.  The  King  died  before  the  statue  was  delivered, 
and  after  Luisa's  death  it  remained  in  her  husband's  house.  He 
had  it  on  a  desk,  covered  by  a  curtain.  Palomino  described  his 
emotions  when  the  curtain  was  drawn:  'So  great  was  the  awe 
that  it  inspired  when  I  saw  it,  that  it  seemed  irreverent  not  to  fall 
on  my  knees  to  look  at  it.  Because  it  really  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
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.  Detail  of  the  head  of  Saint  Michael.  Photograph  released  and  authorized 
iy  the  Patrimonio  Nacional. 

vere  the  subject  itself.  And  after  having  spent  some  time  cxamin- 
ng  and  admiring  it,  we  went  to  sit  down,  and  looking  at  it  again,  I 
aid  to  Don  Luis  that  if  he  did  not  cover  Christ  His  Majesty  again,  I 
vould  not  sit  down,  such  was  the  respect  and  reverence  that  it 
ispired.  For  I  assure  you  that  words  fail  me  to  describe  it,  for  not 
■nly  the  expression  of  the  head  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  the 
ands  and  feet,  with  some  drops  of  blood  trickling  down  them, 
vere  so  divinely  executed  that  everything  seemed  like  the  actual 
>erson'.27  The  statue  was  eventually  given  to  a  Franciscan  con- 
ent  at  Sisantc  in  the  province  of  Cuenca,  together  with  a  statue 
■f  the  Mater  Dolorosa  also  by  La  Roldana.28 

Another  imagen  de  vestir,  the  head  and  hands  carved  in  wood, 
vas  a  Saint  Clara  for  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  La  Encarnacion 
t  Mula  in  the  province  of  Murcia  (No.  3).  Luisa  carved  it  in 
692  and  signed  with  the  title  of  Sculptor  of  the  Chamber  to 
heir  Majesties,  although  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ordered  it.29 
S.  piquant  face,  all  that  showed  beneath  the  coif,  was  well  pro- 
•ortioned,  with  a  long  nose  and  high  cheekbones.  The  large 
yes  were  modestly  lowered  beneath  arched  eyebrows  and  a  high 
orehead.  Around  the  mouth  and  chin  the  modelling  had  subtle 
nances.  To  be  continued. 

NOTES  (Part  i) 

Juan  Agustin  Cean  Bermudez  (Diccionario  historico  de  los  mas  ilustres  profesores  de 
is  bellas  artes  en  Espaiia.  Madrid,  1800.  Vol.  4,  p.  235)  gives  l4jfi  Ik t  birth  date, 
ialomino  (El  museo  pictorico.  Madrid,  1724.  Vol.  3  [El  parnaso  espaflol],  p.  464) 
ays  that  she  was  scarcely  fifty  years  old  when  she  died  in  1704. 
'Salazar  y  Bermudez,  Maria  de  los  Dolores.  Pedro  Rolddn,  escultor.  In  Arcliivo 
fpaiiol  de  arte.  October-December  1949.  Vol.  22,  p.  323;  Alba,  Jacobo  Fitz-James 


3.  Luisa  Roldan.  Saint  Clara,  polychrome  wooden  statue  de  vestir.  Convento 
de  la  Encarnacion,  Mula  (Murcia). 

Stuart  y  Falco,  17.  duquc  de.  Discurso.  Madrid,  1924.  pp.  [97J-98;  Hernandez 
Diaz,  Jose.  Catdlqgo  arqueoldgico  y  artlslico  de  la  provincia  de  Sevilla.  Sevilla,  1943.  Vol. 
2,  p.  252. 

3  Gestoso  y  Perez,  Jose.  Ensayo  de  uti  diccionario  de  los  artifices  que  fiorecicron  en 
Sevilla  desde  el  siglo  XIII  al  XVIII  inclusive.  Sevilla,  1899.  Vol.  1,  pp.  231-232. 
The  velaciones,  or  veiling  .it  .1  nupti.il  mass,  did  not  take  place  until  23rd  February, 
1675. 

1  Vinaza,  Cipriano  Munoz  y  Manzano,  conde  de  la.  Adiciones  al  diccionario  his- 
tdrico  .  .  .  de  D.  Juan  Agustin  Cedn  Bermidez.  Madrid,  1X94.  Vol.  3,  p.  323; 
Q[uintero]  A [t.inri  j,  P[clayo],  Catedral  de  Cadi: .  [Cadiz,  iyi2|.  p.  10;  Romero  de 
Torres,  Enrique.  Provincia  de  Cadiz.  [Madrid)  1934.  pp.  334,  335  (Catalogo 
monumental  de  Espaiia). 

'  Palomino  (Vol.  3,  pp.  399,  429,  466)  repeatedly  mentions  Cristobal  de  Ontanon 
as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  Being  himself  from  Andalucia — the  documents  for  his 
admission  to  the  Order  of  Santiago  were  drawn  up  at  Osun.i  (Vignau  y  Ballester, 
Vicente.  Indice  de  pruebas.  Madrid,  [OOI.  p.  251) — he  favoured  Andalusi.m  artists. 
8  In  several  petitions  to  the  King,  Luisa  mentions  the  number  of  years  that  she  has 
been  in  Madrid,  but  these  casual  statements  do  not  agree  in  fixing  the  exact  time 
of  arrival.  In  1701  (Document  II)  she  and  her  husband  said  that  they  had  been 
working  in  the  palace  for  fourteen  years.  If  this  were  true,  they  would  have 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  1687,  an  unlikely  date,  since  they  were  still  working  for 
Cadiz  in  October  of  that  year.  In  1698  (Document  IX)  Luis  de  los  Arcos  said  that 
they  had  left  Sevilla  more  than  ten  years  before — that  would  be  by  168X.  Luisa  in 
1697  (Document  VIII)  said  that  she  had  been  working  for  the  King  more  than  six 
years,  or  since  earlier  than  [69I.  These  conflicting  statements  place  the  date  some- 
where between  1688  and  1691. 

A  series  of  documents  in  the  Archive)  de  Palacio,  Madrid  (lixpedientes  personates, 
Caja  914,  Expedientc  29),  hitherto  unpublished,  gives  an  account  of  her  relations 
with  Charles  II  and  Philip  V  from  1692  to  1701.  The  Roman  numerals  used  in 
this  article  to  identify  them  refer  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  arranged, 
which  is  not  chronological. 

7  'A  Da  Luisa  Roldan,  he  hecho  mcrced  de  plaza  de  cscultora,  Tendrcislo  cntendido 
para  darle  el  despacho  de  que  nccesitare  a  su  cumplimiento.'  (Document  III). 

8  Villars,  Marie  (Gigault  de  Bellefonds),  marquise  de.  Lettres.  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
1759.  p.  216;  Stanhope,  Alexander.  Spain  under  Charles  the  Second.  London,  1840. 
pp.  129-134,  137-140. 

9  Documents  XVIII  and  XXI. 

10  'Con  motivo  de  hauer  Vuestra  Magestad  mandado  remitirme  dos  memoriales 
de  Luisa  Roldan  escultora  para  que  diga  lo  que  se  me  ofreciere  en  su  instancia, 
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4.  Signatures  of  Luisa  Roldan:  (a)  Le/f,  Saint  Michael,  (b)  Centre,  Virgin  Sewing,  (c)  Top  righ/,  T/ie  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  (d)  Centre  right 
The  Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  (e)  Bottom  right,  The  Annunciation.  From  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Espanola  de  Excursiones,  July  1903. 


deuo  poner  en  la  real  conocimiento  de  Vuestra  Majestad  que  hauiendose  Vuestra 
Majestad  servido  con  decreto  de  1 5  de  ottubre  hacer  la  merced  del  titulo  de  escultora 
sin  seiialarle  goze  alguno,  no  usso  desta  merced  por  hechar  menos  lo  preciso  que 
era  el  util  para  ayuda  a  mantenerse  y  assi  lo  da  a  entender  en  sus  ultimas  memoriales 
con  arta  justificacion  pues  lo  extraiio  de  su  hauilidad  y  la  honrra  que  ha  merecido 
de  estar  trauajando  en  lo  que  se  le  a  ordenado  en  presencia  de  Vuestra  Majestad  y 
la  Reina  Nuestra  Setiora  la  exceptuan  en  lo  general  haciendola  merecedora  de  que 
Vuestra  Majestad  manifieste  efectos  de  su  real  agrado  seiialandole  alguna  porcion 
para  que  pueda  mantenerse,  siendo  lo  menos  que  ella  pide  en  su  memorial  que  es 
la  racion  de  cinco  reales  al  dia  que  en  caso  de  benir  Vuestra  Majestad  en  ello  sera 
preciso  mandar  que  por  hazienda  se  aumente  esta  cantidad  a  las  mesadas  pues  aunque 
es  tan  corta  no  sera  posible  cargarla  a  ellas  por  lo  faltas  que  estan  ay  que  aun  no 
alcanzan  a  lo  mas  preciso.  Vuestra  Magestad  resolvera  lo  que  mas  fuere  de  su  real 
agrado.'  (Document  I). 

11  'A  Luissa  Roldan  escultora  hago  merced  de  veinte  y  cinco  doblones  de  a  dos 
escudos  de  oro  por  esta  vez,  y  con  atencion  a  su  necessidad  es  mi  voluntad  que  se  le 
entreguen  luego.  En  cuia  conformidad  dareis  el  orden  que  combenga.'  (Document 
XVII). 

12  'El  Rey  tienc  desde  el  berano  dos  quartos  de  casa  bacios  en  la  Casa  de  el  Tesoro 
y  por  hallarse  Luisa  Roldan  que  sirbe  ha  Vuestra  Senoria  Magestad  con  plasa  de 
escultora  pobre  y  cin  casa  donde  vibir  ella  y  sus  ijos  suplican  ha  Vuestra  Sefion'a 
Magestad  se  tcnga  por  scrbida  decide  a  el  Rey  mande  le  den  uno  de  dichos  dos 
quartos,  que  con  cso  tendra  algun  alibio  que  es  mui  grande  su  nesecidad.  Aci  lo 
espera  de  la  real  grandesa  de  Vuestra  Senoria  Magestad.'  (Document  X). 

13  The  date  when  her  request  was  referred  to  the  Constable  of  Castilla  is  29th 
November,  1693  (Document  XIX).  The  answer  was  probably  a  refusal,  since  in 
1 701  she  asked  Philip  V  for  a  house  (Documents  II,  VI). 

14  Cean  Bermudcz.  Vol.  4,  p.  237. 

15  'A  los  reales  pies  de  Vuestra  Senoria  Magestad  Luisa  Roldan  escultora  dise  que  el 
Condestable  no  la  puede  despachar  cino  es  seiialandole  Vuestra  Senoria  Magestad 
de  que  caudal  se  lc  a  de  dar  la  racion  que  le  toca  ha  el  oficio  de  escultora  de  Vuestra 
Senoria  Magestad.  Y  aci  Seiior  por  hamor  de  Dios  se  tenga  por  servido  mandar 
con  decreto  a  el  Condestable  me  despache  seiialandole  de  donde.  Had  lo  espera  de 
la  real  grandesa  de  Vuestra  Seiioria  Magestad.'  (Document  XI). 

18  Document  XIII. 

17  'a  mas  de  seis  aiios  que  a  tenido  la  dicha  de  estar  a  sus  reales  pies  aciendo  y 
ejecutando  diferentcs  igmagencs  del  agrado  y  debocion  de  Vuestra  Magestad  y  en 
consideration  de  que  esta  pobre  y  com  mucha  nesecida  supplica  a  Vuestra  Magestad 
nor  scrbida  mandar  le  den  bestuario  o  una  ayuda  de  costa  o  lo  que  fuere  de 
su  mayo-  agrado.'  (Document  VIII). 

1B  'Dizc  .|ue  por  estar  pobre  y  tcner  dos  ijos  lo  pasa  con  gran  estreches  pues  muchos 
dias  le  falta  para  lo  preciso  del  sustento  de  cada  dia  y  por  esto  mas  precizada  a 
pedir  .1  V  Licstra  Magestad  se  tenga  por  serbida  mandar  se  le  de  una  racion  de 
especies  para  que  tenga  su  nesecidad  algun  alibio.'  (Document  IV). 

'A  los  pics  de  Vuestra  Magestad  Luis  Antonio  de  los  Arcos  artifice,  escultor  & 
marido  dc  Dona  Luisa  Roldan  escultora  de  camara  de  Vuestra  Magestad,  dize  a 
mas  dc  dies  aiios  que  dejaron  su  ticrra  solo  a  fin  de  enplear  su  habilidad  en  el  real 
serbido  dc  Vuestra  Magestad  como  lo  an  echo  todo  el  tienpo  referido,  ejecutando 
t.ituas  que  Vuestra  Magestad  saue  y  deseoso  de  ejecutar  otras  que  sean  del  real 
agrado  de  Vuestra  Magestad  en  cuia  consideracion  supplico  a  Vuestra  Magestad  le 
onrc  con  la  plaza  de  aiuda  de  la  furiela  de  Vuestra  Magestad.'  (Document  IX); 
Document  XV. 

2"  'Dona  Luisa  Roldan,  escultora  del  Seiior  Rey  Don  Carlos  Segundo  que  goza  de 
Dios  dise  que  el  dia  primero  de  mayo  puso  en  la  real  presencia  de  Vuestra  Magestad 
dos  alaxas  de  escultura  echas  de  su  mano  para  mostrar  algo  de  su  abilidad,  la  una  el 
santo  Nacimiento  de  Nuestro  Seiior  Jesu  Cristo ;  la  otra  es  el  Entierro  de  Nuestro 
Seiior  Jesu  Cristo  y  asta  la  ora  presente  no  a  sabido  ci  son  del  agrado  de  Vuestra 


Magestad  porque  ciendolo  es  su  animo  proseguir  tandexecuo  nuebos  ideas  di  1 
agrado  de  Vuestra  Magestad  y  porque  esta  pobre  supplica  a  Vuestra  Magestad .'  I 
tenga  por  serbido  con  darla  con  la  plaza  de  Escultora  de  Camara  de  VuestJ1 
Magestad  mandando  se  le  de  casa  en  que  viba  y  racion  para  mantenerse  ella  y  st 
ijos,  y  pone  en  la  concideracion  de  Vuestra  Magestad  que  lo  que  sabe  lo  cxecuta  e 
piedra,  en  madera,  en  varro,  en  vronze,  en  plata  y  en  otra  qualquier  materia  qii 
sea  como  podra  Vuestra  Real  Magestad  espcrimentar  quando  sea  scrbidd 
(Document  VI). 

21  'Disen  que  a  catorse  aiios  que  an  estado  en  palacio  trabaxando  en  presencia  (J 
Sus  Magestades  donde  an  echo  todas  las  estatuas  que  dise  la  memoria  ajunta. 

'Aora  a  echo  la  dicha  Doiia  Luisa  Roldan  esas  dos  alaxas  de  escultura  pal 
Vuestra  Magestad  y  juntamente  mostrar  algo  de  su  abilidad. 

'Y  quando  abia  de  lograr  el  preinio  de  su  gran  trabaxo  y  cstudio  se  llcbo  Dm 
a  el  Rey  por  cuia  causa  quedo  tan  enpeiiada  de  costear  dichas  obras  y  con  tan  gralj 
nesecidad  que  le  falta  lo  preciso  para  mantenerse  ella  y  sus  ijos.  Y  por  esto  J 
precisada  a  supplicar  a  Vuestra  Magestad  se  tenga  por  serbido  mandar  se  lc  de  pa; 
poderse  alimentar  ella  y  sus  ijos  y  casa  en  que  vibir.  .  .'  (Document  II). 
22 'Con  decreto  de  12  de  este  se  sirve  Vuestra  Magestad  rcmitirme  el  incmor 
incluso  de  Doiia  Luisa  Roldan  en  que  refiere  mcrecio  por  su  abilidad  scr  escult 
del  rey  Nuestro  Seiior  Don  Carlos  Segundo  que  sea  en  gloria.  Y  suplica  a  Vues) 
Magestad  se  sirva  honrrarla  con  la  plaza  de  Escultora  de  su  Real  Camara. 

'Ordename  Vuestra  Magestad  que  sobrc  esta  instancia  diga  mi  parccer  y  en 
execution  dixe  a  Vuestra  Magestad  que  esta  mugcr  en  lo  que  tienc  mas  abilidad 
en  lo  que  toca  a  las  hechuras  de  tierra  por  lo  qual  gusto  dc  ella  el  Rey  Nuest 
Seiior  que  goza  de  Dios,  pues  por  lo  demas  la  practica  suya  no  es  considerable  r 
lo  que  mira  a  obras  de  madera. 

'Y  no  escuso  poner  en  la  real  noticia  de  Vuestra  Magestad  que  cstos  oficios 
manos  toca  el  probeerlos  todos  al  Mayordomo  Mayor.'  (Document  VII.) 

Also  Documents  XVI,  XII,  XIV,  XX. 

23  Document  V. 

24  Cean  Bermudez.  Vol.  4,  p.  238.  Certainly  she  had  died  before  1706,  when  & 
fact  that  she  was  no  longer  living  is  mentioned  in  her  mother's  testament  (Sala 
y  Bermudez.  pp.  322,  324). 

25  The  signature  on  a  cartouche  on  the  front  of  the  base  is :  POR  MAS  -  DADC 
DE  EL  -  NUES  /  TRO  S  -  EX'OR  /  CARLOS  II  /  LVISA  ROLDAX  £' 
CVLTORA  DESV  MA  [GESTAD].  The  last  part  of  the  inscription  is  rubbed  a 
scratched  over  until  it  is  illegible.  On  the  sole  of  Saint  Michael's  right  fo 
THOMAS  DE  LOS  ARCOS  LE  PI^'TO.  On  the  manacles:  AS.O  ltd 
MADRID  The  eyes  are  of  glass.  At  the  present  time  this  statue  is  in  a  sto 
room.  The  eighteenth-century  dramatist  and  poet,  Isidoro  de  Burgos  Mant 
y  Barcena,  dedicated  a  poem  to  it  (Cean  Bermudez.  Vol.  4,  p.  237). 

26  '.  .  .  hizo  unas  manos  y  pies,  maravillosamente  egecutados  y  que  aprovcchai 
mucho  a  pintores  y  escultores'  (Mayans  y  Siscar,  Gregorio.  Arte  de  pintar.  Valen  ' 
1854.  pp.  46-47). 

27  Palomino.  Vol.  3,  p.  464,  rr. 

28  The  statue  must  have  gone  to  Sisante  before  Palomino  mentioned  the  fact  in 
Pamaso  espahol,  printed  in  1724.  The fest'ts  Nazareno,  a  lay  figure  made  to  be  clotb 
survived  until  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  when  the  face  was  damaged  by  hate 
blows  and  the  hands  hacked  off.  It  was  restored  by  Federico  Coullaut  Va'f 
(Spain,  March  1941). 

29 1  have  to  thank  Dr.  Jose  Crisanto  Lopez  Jimenez  for  sending  me  a  photogra  ■ 
The  inscription  on  the  breast,  Nt'estra  Madre  Santa  Clara  Del  Rial  Convenh 
Mula.  ho  la  escvltvra  Lvisa  Roldan,  escvltora  de  svs  Magestades — Ano  1692,  jj 
published  by  Juan  Antonio  Perea  Martinez  in  the  Boletin  of  the  Museo  Proving 
de  Bellas  Artes,  Murcia  (1927  ano  6,  no.  6).  A  slightly  different  reading  is  giver. 
Baquero  Almansa  (Catdlogo  de  los  profesores  de  las  bellas  artes  murcianos.  Mui  . 
1913.  p.  122).  The  statue  was  destroyed  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
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[ohn-James  Audubon.  Carolina  Parroquet.  Original  painting  for  the  plate  John-James  Audubon.  Golden  Eagle.  Original  painting  for  the  plate  in 
n  'Birds  of  America'.  New-York  Historical  Society.  'Birds  of  America'.  New-York  Historical  Society. 


|The  Connoisseur  in  America 

L-L  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


Original  Audubon  paintings 

ROMANTIC  mystery  long  shrouded  the 
..personal  history  and  origin  of  the  great 
American  artist-naturalist,  John-James  Audubon, 
(fet,  in  spite  of  any  number  of  wild  rumours — 
(including  conjectures  that  he  might  have  been 
the  lost  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  smuggled  out  of  the  prison 
of  the  Temple  by  devoted  partisans  and  brought 
(for  refuge  and  safe  oblivion  to  the  American 
^continent — it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
naturalist  was  in  fact  the  son  of  a  French  naval 
officer  and  of  a  Louisiana  'creole'  of  Spanish 
)rigin.  (The  word  Creole,  in  the  French  sense,  as 
ised  in  Louisiana,  does  not  indicate  an  admix- 
ture of  Negro  blood  but  merely  residence  of  long 
date  in  'the  Colonies' :  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Louisiana,  etc.).  The  political,  or  at  least  philo- 


sophical leanings  of  his  parents  were  made  fairly 
obvious  by  the  choice  of  the  Christian  names 
John-James  (i.e.  Jean-Jacques,  after  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau).  Like  his  illustrious  namesake,  Audu- 
bon also  was  destined  to  shy  away  from  the 
society  of  men  and  to  find  both  solace  and  ful- 
filment in  Nature. 

Blending  in  his  person  and  in  his  work  the 
old  and  the  new,  romanticism  already  then  on  the 
wane  and  the  oncoming  tide  of  scientific  natural- 
ism, Audubon  was  indeed  the  man  for  his  times. 
For  his  compatriots,  he  represented  the  glamour 
and  cultural  prestige  of  Europe — his  possible 
royal  lineage,  his  studies  under  the  great  David 
himself-  while  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  he  was 
the  child  of  nature,  the  noble  savage,  untainted 
by  the  corruptions  of  civilization.  Never  loath 
to  push  his  advantages,  Audubon  was  a  dandy  on 


one  side  of  the  Ocean — but  on  the  other  kept  to 
leather  jerkins  and  'stockings'  (gaiters)  and  long- 
Howing  locks,  bear-greased.  What  Philadelphia 
or  Charleston  would  not  have  tolerated,  in  fact 
would  certainly  have  ridiculed,  ravished  Louden 
and  Paris. 

But  this  is  merely  the  human  and  fallible  side 
of  a  truly  remarkable  dual  personality.  The 
splendid  'Birds  of  America',  of  which  King 
George  IV  possessed  a  set  (sold  for  $1,000  each, 
they  are  now  valued  at  more  than  $35,000), 
represents  a  staggering  amount  of  work,  apart 
from  artistic  and  scientific  worth.  It  consists  of 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  -  ol- 
oured  plates,  containing  one  thousand  and  fty- 
five  figures  of  birds,  all  of  these  life-size  ;uid  in 
varied  poses,  showing  the  sexes,  the  young,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  nests,  the  habitats,  the  food  sources. 
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An  extraordinary  accomplishment,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  several  assistants,  including  his  wife, 
Lucy,  for  the  treatment  of  botanical  details  and 
backgrounds.  (One  thinks  here  in  particular  of  a 
devoted  assistant,  responsible  for  much  of  the 
flora  of  the  Southern  States;  the  talented  painter 
Maria  M.irtin,  of  Charleston  .  .  .) 

But  in  Audubon's  'Birds',  the  sense  of  drama, 
psychological  as  well  as  visual,  allows  little 
attention  for  anything  else.  This  element  in  fact 
is  the  one  tor  which  Audubon  has  met  with 
sharpest  reproof — yet  it  is  to  this  also  that  his 
work  owes  the  unique  position  it  occupies  in  the 
field.  How  tame  and  tepid,  how  unsatisfactory 
by  comparison  appear  the  best  zoological 
studies  next  to  Audubon's  throbbing,  and  even 
sometimes  admittedly  melodramatic  inter- 
pretations! Indeed  the  artist  twin  of  the  natural- 
ist had  no  choice  but  to  be  his  own  unique  self, 
with  his  great  faults  as  well  as  his  great  qualities. 

There  is  however  another  aspect  of  Audubon's 


work  in  which,  necessarily  unaware,  he  achieves 
pathos  of  an  even  more  moving  sort.  We  refer 
to  his  re-creations  of  species  now  extinct,  such  as 
the  lovely  passenger  pigeon  of  which  huge  flocks, 
estimated  by  Audubon  himself  into  the  billions, 
soared  overhead  in  tremendous  migrations.  Of 
this  doomed  race,  the  last  surviving  specimen 
died  in  the  early  1900's.  Another  victim  of  ruth- 
less hunting — for  the  brightly  coloured  feathers 
in  this  instance,  and  not  the  edible  flesh — was  the 
delightful  native  parrot  (the  Carolina  Parroquct) 
that  once  roamed  through  the  Southland  and  as 
far  north  as  Long  Island.  Alas,  no  one  doubts  the 
veracity  of  Audubon  in  his  testimony  of  these 
two  instances.  Our  loss  is  all  too  certain.  Opin- 
ions are  divided  in  regard  to  what  is  termed  the 
Audubon  'mysteries':  several  birds  represented 
in  full  detail  in  his  great  work,  but  never  viewed 
by  anyone  else,  before  or  since.  Even  the  most 
careful  observer  can  be  deceived,  it  is  true,  or 
his  memory  fail  him.  But  it  was  the  artist- 


naturalist's  constant  practice  to  draw  the  bird 
with  a  dead  specimen  in  front  of  him,  posed  a 
realistically  as  possible — in  fact,  prcvioush 
placed  on  squared  paper,  to  assure  absolutJ 
accuracy  of  proportions.  And  why  indeed,  witlj 
such  unbounded  wealth  of  subject  matter  offered 
him  on  this  new  continent,  should  Auduboi 
have  wished  or  needed  to  deceive  cither  himsel' 
or  his  public?  Why,  with  his  passion  for  natural 
beauty  and  scientific  truth,  should  the  trainei! 
and  dedicated  observer  have  risked  the  shaml* 
and  obloquy  of  fraud? 

These  are  questions  over  which  students  and) 
psychologists  will  debate  for  a  long  time  tm 
come — and  perhaps  will  never  solve.  What  is  i\H 
no  doubt  however  is  the  rare  interest  of  the  shov 
of  original  paintings  for  the  aquatints  on  view  m 
a  special  gallery  of  the  New  York  Historica- 
Socicty.  This  exhibition  affords,  among  manv 
other  pleasures,  an  opportunity  to  view  uV 
original  rendering  of  the  great  Golden  llagV 
clasping  a  snow-rabbit  in  its  fierce  talons,  an< 
with  the  figure  of  Audubon  himself  in  the  back 
ground,  under  the  semblance  of  a  hunter  straddU 
ing  an    improvised  bridge  across  a  yawninf 
chasm.  This  is  the  small  figure  on  the  left,  a'' 
bottom  of  picture,  that  was  removed  by  Rober 
Ha  veil  in  the  final  print. 

Also  on  view  is  the  original  painting  for  th 
famed  Wild  Turkey  that  was  to  become  Plate  I  0  V 
'Birds  of  America' — possibly  because  the  will 
turkey,  as  a  native  bird,  a  valuable  source  of  foodt  I 
and  a  truly  peaceable  animal,  had  once  beei1! 
suggested  as  our  national  emblem,  in  place  o}\ 
the  splendid  Bald  Eagle,  by  no  less  a  figure  thai  I 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Technically,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tha 
Audubon  used  a  mixture  of  media  to  achieve  th 
desired  results,  the  almost  Oriental  precision  am 
delicacy  of  texture:  water-colour,  pastels,  oil 
ink — all  of  these,  of  course,  on  a  finished  penci- 
drawing. 

Eighteenth-Century  Venice 

THE  latest  in  a  series  of  exhibitions  of  Oli  1 
Master  drawings,  arranged  and  circulated  by  th 
Smithsonian  Institution  Travelling  Exhibitioi1 
Service  since  1952,  the  show  of  'Eighteenth 
Century  Venetian  Drawings  from  the  Corre1 
Museum'  consists,  as  this  title  indicates,  oil 
graphic  works  on  loan  from  the  rcnowner.' 
Venetian  institution.  It  comprises  no  less  thai 
one  hundred  and  twenty  drawings  that  reflec" 
the  elegance  and  wit  and  the  brilliant  atmosphen* 
of  Venice  during  the  period  that  may  be  looke< 
upon,  at  choice,  as  either  the  zenith  of  its  glor)  * 
or,  equally,  as  the  beginning  of  its  decadencei 
Then,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Canaday,  ar  I 
critic  of  The  New  York  Times:  '  .  .  .  Venice  wa-'  I 
in  the  early  stages  of  that  most  becoming  of  al 
romantic  ailments,  picturesque  decay.  The  firs'  ' 
symptoms  only  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  vie-'  I 
tim  and  against  this  background  a  dazzling1 
aristocracy  turned  daily  life  into  a  masked  bal  I 
with  agreeably  melancholy  undertones  .  .  .  This 
at  any  rate,  is  the  picture  left  by  a  group  of  thi 
most  gracefully  fluent  artists  who  ever  lived 
Fascinated  by  the  look  and  the  spirit  of  their  city 
they  set  it  down  in  thousands  of  drawings  tha'  I 
now  compose  a  poignantly  evocative  document 
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Were  all  of  these — and  one  computes  that  it 
ust  be  a  great  many  thousands  indeed — to 
scend  upon  us  in  an  unchecked  cataract,  we 
night  soon  weary  of  the  formula.  After  all, 
^ner  or  later,  'all  things  jade  or  fade'— even 
ch  as  close  to  perfection  as  this  most  sophisti- 
tcd  of  all  art  forms.  But  the  selection  from  the 
;asury  of  the  Correr  Museum,  that  repository 
\r  excellence  of  Venetian  skill,  is  just  large  enough 

satisfy  without  overwhelming.  We  are  pre- 
,nted  here  with  a  full-rounded  picture  of  the 
1  ueen  of  the  Adriatic  and  her  subjects  at  a  time 
hen,  to  all  outward  appearances,  she  still  sat 
■curdy  on  her  golden  throne  and  it  was  Venice 
id  not  Britannia  yet  who  'ruled  the  waves', 
ut  there  is  an  oppressive  lethal  shadow  already 
ingling  with  this  sunset  light.  The  mark  of  a 
:kly  feverishness,  equally  present  in  gaiety  as  in 
dness — in  Piazatta's  pensive  studies  or  in 
uardi's  scintillating  sketches — is  evident  every- 
here.  The  luminous  shimmer  is  miasmatic  in 
dgin.  For  this  very  reason  perhaps,  the  troub- 
>us  morbidezza  of  eighteenth-century  Venetian 
•t  is  specially  appealing  to  our  age.  We  feel  with 

a  more  intimate  sympathy  than  with  the 
)lendid  serenity  of  Bellini  and  Titian.  The 
jrrent  exhibition  is  certain  to  be  welcomed  as 
ithusiastically  in  the  various  centres  where  it  is 
eing  travelled  as  it  was  in  the  nation's  capital, 
he  two  final  showings  still  available  to  our 
leaders  as  this  goes  to  press  are:  the  Los  Angeles 
bounty  Museum  of  Art,  January  ioth  to  Feb- 
ijary  16th,  and  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
f  Honor,  San  Francisco,  March  2nd  to  March 
ist. 

The  exhibition,  sponsored  by  His  Excellency 
■ergio  Fenoaltea,  the  Ambassador  of  Italy,  was 
elected  by  Dr.  Terisio  Pignatti,  vice-director  of 
he  Correr  Museum  and  keeper  of  prints  and 
rawings.  According  to  Dr.  Pignatti,  this  first 
imerican  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  Correr 
ollection  is  'a  true  homage  by  V"nicc  to  the 
lultitude  of  lovers  of  her  art'.  For  the  occasion, 
)r.  Antonio  Morassi  and  Mr.  Italico  Brass  have 
:nt  several  drawings  eventually  to  be  donated 
d  the  Correr  Museum. 

t  Forty-two  artists  are  represented  in  the  group, 
imong  these:  Canaletto,  Francesco  Guardi, 
'ietro  Longhi,  Diziani,  Paizzetta,  Marieschi, 
bntebasso,  Carlevaris,  and  Gian  Battista 
lepolo.  To  indicate  the  scope  of  the  show,  that 
ctually  overlaps  into  the  seventeenth  century  at 
■ne  end  and  the  nineteenth  at  the  other,  Dr. 
'ignatti  has  commented  that  the  works  by  Sebas- 
^ano  Ricci  (1659-1736)  define  the  transition 
rom  the  Venetian  Baroque  to  the  Rococo, 
irhile  a  sketch  by  Bernardino  Bison  (1 762-1 844) 
teflects  the  style  of  early  nineteenth-century 
European  movements,  thus  marking  the  end  of 
[8th  century'  drawing  in  Venice.  Another 
iteresting  example  of  the  final  transition  period 
;  Alessandro  Longhi  (173 3-1 8 13),  son  of  the 
■nore  famous  Pietro  Longhi — most  of  whose 
irawings  belong  to  the  Correr — and  who  is 
epresented  in  this  show  with  two  portraits. 

To  understand  the  unique  quality  and  flavour 
.»f  the  exhibition,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  some- 
hing  of  the  history  of  the  Correr  Museum :  it 
vas  named  after  Teodoro  Correr,  the  nineteenth- 
entury  connoisseur,  who  acquired  from  their 


original  owners  or  their  descendants  the  remark- 
able group  of  drawings  that  eventually  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Museum's  collections. 
Correr  bought  at  least  eighteen  drawings  by 
Francesco  Guardi  from  Guardi's  son,  Giacomo, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  sketches  by  Pietro 
Longhi  from  his  son,  Alessandro  (who  was  also 
himself  an  artist  of  merit,  as  indicated  above). 

It  is  in  no  way  surprising  therefore  to  find 
included  in  the  loan  show  twenty-six  drawings 
executed  by  members  of  the  Guardi  family 
(notable  among  these,  a  masterly  series  by  Fran- 
cesco, documenting  the  Polignac  wedding)  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  group  by  Pietro  Longhi 
and  some  examples  of  his  son's  work.  Yet 
another  example  of  artistic  'dynasties'  in  Venice 
N  turnished  by  the  contribution  of  the  Tiepolo 
family  vorkshop:  sixteen  drawings,  mostly 
from  ti.;  h  ous  Gatteri  sketchbook  (one  of  the 
Correr's  m<  >>c  precious  possessions)  recording  the 
preparatory  studies  for  the  Wiirzburg  Residence 


frescoes  which  were  executed  by  Gian  Battista 
Tiepolo  between  October  1750  and  November 
1753,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  Domen- 
ico  and  Lorenzo  and  the  Italian  stucco  decorator, 
Antonio  Bossi. 

Roger  Miihl  at  the  Findlay  Galleries 

A  group  of  new  paintings  by  this  young  (thirty- 
three  years  old)  French  artist,  whose  work  has 
already  attracted  considerable  attention,  was 
recently  on  view  at  the  Findlay  Galleries,  New 
York.  Miihl,  one  must  admit,  truly  seems  to  have 
found,  almost  from  the  start,  his  own  language 
— usually  not  so  fast  or  easy  a  task.  Yet  the  results 
are  there  and  speak  for  themselves.  These  calm, 
solid  and  luminous  landscapes,  with  essential, 
almost  abstract  forms — in  many  instance'  a 
hair-breadth  is  all  the  difference — ncces  rily 
suggest  the  work  of  Nicolas  do  Stack  Bi  the 
colouristic  idiom,  or  rather,  melody,  demon- 
strates Miihl's  very  genuine  originality.  He  is 
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Roger  Miihl.  Le  Rhin  en  ere,  1963.  Oil.  28J     26;^  in.  David  B.  Findlay  Galleries. 


indeed  a  most  subtle  colourist;  so  much  docs  his 
true  power  lie  in  this  direction  that  black  and 
white  reproductions  seldom  do  it  even  approxi- 
mate justice.  This  strength  therefore  is  also  a 
weakness,  perhaps  one  should  say:  'a  softness'. 
In  comparison  with  the  cruel  and  severe  genius 
of  de  Stacl,  it  is  obvious  that  Miihl  is  a  poet  far 
more  than  a  mathematician.  Where  dc  Stael 
sounded  a  brazen  trumpet  and  clashed  strident 
c  ymbals,  Miihl  twangs  silver  cords  and  sighs  in  a 
rustic  flute.  The  fair  land  about  him  is  too  lovely 
to  be  abandoned  for  the  far  and  burning  desert  of 
metaphysics  Yet  all  this  delicacy  is  erected  on  an 
architectural  structure  of  unimpeachable  logic 
and  inevitability.  This  is  not  cubism,  at  once 
hieratic  and  robot-like,  but  a  flexible  and  yet 
disciplined  vision,  as  far  removed  from  cubism 
as  the  (  (implex  calligraphy  of  Botticelli  from 
Byzantine  rigidity,  yet  bound  to  it  by  a  subtle 
heredity  of  mood. 

Only  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  Miihl  no 
doubt  will  have  many  surprises  for  us.  For  he  is  a 
dedicated  artist,  tireless  in  his  study  of  the  old 
m  isters.  As  quoted  by  Parisian  critics,  he  counts 
himself  as  'a  larva'  in  front  of  such  Titans  as, 


specifically,  Rembrandt  and  Goya.  'For  these 
stupendous  oeuvres  are  complete;  they  are  not 
mere  fragments  pieced  together  into  a  whole,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  modern  art.  They  offer 
everything:  profundity  of  expression,  equili- 
brium of  thought  and  execution;  mastery  of 
every  technical  aspect,  colour,  etc.  They  glorify 
at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  qualities,  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  art  of  painting  as  a  whole.  It  is 
crushing,  overwhelming 

So  much  more  credit  then,  it  would  seem,  to  a 
young  painter  who,  aware  of  all  this,  neverthe- 
less has  the  courage  to  try  to  follow  in  these 
giant  foot-steps.  And  who  has  not  been  doing  so 
badly  after  all,  for  is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  see  so 
much  as  a  blade  of  grass  with  'a  new  eye'.  And 
this  is  the  praise,  the  highest  of  all,  that  has  been 
given  Miihl  previously,  and  of  which  his  recent 
work  only  confirms  the  justice. 

Notable  Addition  to 
The  National  Gallery  in  Washington 

FOUSSIN's  great  Assumption  oj  the  I  'irgin 
soared  heavenwards  in  a  sense  never  dreamed  of 


by  its  creator  on  November  17th  of  the  past 
year,  when  John  Walker,  Director  of  the  Nat- 
ional Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.Cj 
announced  on  television  the  acquisition  of  this 
notable  work  of  the  famed  seventeenth-century 
French  master  from  a  fund  established  by  Mrs. 
Mellon  Bruce,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  Gallery,  the  late  Andrew  W. 
Mellon.  The  broadcast  was  relayed  across  the 
Atlantic  via  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  communications  Satellite;  it  was 
produced  by  the  News  department  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  and  featured 
live  presentations  from  the  Louvre  Museum  in 
Paris,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington. 

The  painting  is  of  important  size,  and,  one 
surmises  from  the  dimensions,  must  have  been 
intended  originally  as  an  altar  decoration  for  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  at  Burghley  House,  some  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  London.  An  eighteenth-century 
inventory  indicates  that  it  already  formed  part 
of  this  collection  not  later  than  1794,  and  possi- 
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Nicolas  Poussin.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  52J  x  385  in.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


blv  much  earlier,  and  that  it  came  to  Burghley 
House  from  an  Italian  collection.  This  painting, 
authorities  have  conjectured,  may  well  be  the 
'Assumption'  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  the 
Giustiniani  Collection  in  Rome  in  1638. 

Even  more  meaningful  however  is  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  work:  Mr.  Walker  has 
pointed  out  not  only  'the  breath-taking  clarity 
of  the  picture,  its  architectural  structure,  its 
subtlety  of  modelling' — all  these  factors  brought 
out  by  a  recent  cleaning  of  the  picture — but  also 
what  he  has  rightly  termed  'the  most  remarkable 
thing'  about  the  painting:  'a  joyful  exuberance, 
almost  a  gaiety,  so  different  in  mood  from  the 
nostalgia  and  reserve  that  are  the  distinction  of 
so  much  of  Poussin's  later  work.  In  this  picture 
he  was  a  century  ahead  of  his  time,  prefiguring 
the  period  of  Fragonard  and  the  French  rococo.  No 
visitor  can  fail  to  be  beguiled  by  the  playful 
cherubim  or  to  be  swept  up  by  the  upward  rush 
of  the  composition'.  On  stylistic  evidence,  the 
National  Gallery  Assumption  is  believed  to  have 
been  painted  during  Poussin's  early  years  in 
Rome,  probably  around  1627.  This  was  the 
period  when  Poussin  had  come  under  the  wings 


of  Cardinal  Barberini,  as  an  unexpected  result  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  French  patron,  Je 
Chevalier  Marin,  whose  demise  had  left  the 
young  artist  stranded  111  the  Eternal  City.  Pous- 
sin, therefore,  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Cardinal's  great  collection  of  classical  art, 
and  at  that  time  was  also  an  assiduous  follower  of 
Domenichino  whose  lyrical  classicism  greatly 
appealed  to  the  young  French  artist. 

The  National  Gallery  has  also  pointed  out  that 
unknown  texts  recently  come  to  light  have  prov- 
ed beyond  doubt  that  Poussin  stopped  in  Venice 
on  his  way  South.  We  know  him  to  have  been  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Titian,  and  we  can  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  he  would  not  have  missed 
this  opportunity  of  viewing  in  Venice  the  old 
master's  famous  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  where 
in  fact  Poussin  may  well  have  found  his  original 
inspiration  for  both  the  theme  of  the  painting 
now  at  the  National  Gallery  and  the  aspect  of  it 
noted  by  Mr.  Walker  as  'the  upward  rush'.  The 
'difference'  there,  perhaps,  is  as  that  between  the 
swan  and  the  eagle  .  .  . 

Yet,  while  one  is  still  bound  to  recognise  the 
chasm  between  the  two  artists,  this  nowadays  is 


no  more  construed  as  a  disparagement  of  Poussin . 
Too  long  neglected,  and  even  at  times  unde- 
servedly scorned,  Poussin  has  regained  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  firmament  of  art,  together  with 
such  other  great  luminaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Rembrandt,  Vermecr,  Caravaggioand 
Bernini.  Spiritually  and  artistically,  it  may  well 
be  to  Vermeer  that  Poussin  stands  closest — for 
even  as  the  Dutch  painter  imbued  his  domestic 
scenes  with  timeless  nobility,  Poussin,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  brought  the  divine, 
whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  in  close  commun- 
ion with  the  earthly.  His  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
present  painting  is  not  too  far,  either  in  mien  or 
vestment,  from  the  peasant  women  of  the  Bro- 
thers Le  Nain  or  of  the  luminist  De  la  Tour  ;  his 
treatment  of  the  draperies,  in  the  robes  as  in  the 
shroud  over  the  tomb,  is  this  blend  of  cool  and 
detached  naturalism  and  mystical  supra-vision 
that  reveals  in  seventeenth-century  French  art  a 
continuation  rather  than  an  interruption  of  the 
Gothic  tradition.  Most  meaningful  of  all  perhaps, 
are  the  hands,  relatively  large  and  strongly 
formed,  never  the  hands  of  a  court  lady,  but  also 
most  expressive  and  eminently  suited  to  dramatic 
and  telling  gestures:  an  unfailing  stylistic- 
characteristic  of  Poussin's. 

This  indeed  is  the  artist  in  his  early  years,  still 
very  close  to  the  grave  and  earnest  French 
tradition  of  native  art  that  we  find  ever  and  again 
showing  through,  as  it  were,  borrowed  finery 
however  rich  and  gem-encrusted.  But  it  is  not, 
of  course,  the  Poussin  most  of  us  know,  and  a 
great  many  of  us  love.  Yet,  it  would  be  entirely 
wrong  to  think  of  Poussin's  classicism  as  artificial 
and  contrived.  At  all  times  Poussin  remained  the 
artistic  Jansenist  whose  moral  and  artistic 
probity  (one  might  say:  whose  puritanism)  was 
proverbial,  and  who  could  furnish  no  other 
explanation  for  his  genial  achievements  than 
simply  this:  'Je  n'ai  rien  neglige'  (I  was  not 
negligent  in  any  respect).  This  plain  sou  of  the 
Norman  soil  was  a  classicist  by  birthright.  In  his 
native  woods,  he  had  consorted  with  Pan,  and 
the  wreaths  he  laid  on  that  altar  were  madeof  the 
wild  flowers  of  his  own  land,  as  were  the  chap- 
lets  of  bloom  he  offered  to  Mary,  the  Mother. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  it  was  to  pour  his  own 
libation  of  crystal  pure  water  dipped  at  a  Nor- 
man source — should  we  now  blame  it  because 
this  retained  always  the  coolness  of  Northern 
climes? 

There  is  a  grave  and  beautiful  symbolism  in 
what  was  almost  the  artist's  last  statement,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  1st,  1665,  addressed  to  M.  de 
Chambray.  There  Poussin  said  of  the  art  of 
painting  (in  his  odd  and  grand  language,  at  once 
Flomcric  and  Biblical  under  its  quaint  turn  of 
seventeenth-century  phraseology) :  'C'cst  le 
rameau  d'or  de  Virgile  que  nul  nc  peut  trouver 
ni  ccuillir  s'll  n'est  conduit  par  la  fatalite'  (For 
this  is  Virgil's  own  golden  bough,  which  it  is  not 
given  unto  anyone  to  find  and  pluck  unless  he  be 
led  to  it  by  Fate  itself).  Poussin  had  been  led 
indeed,  by  the  Sweet  Singer's  gracious  hand,  but 
not  into  Paradise  and  Inferno — instead,  Arcadia 
became  his  domain,  and  from  thence,  h  s  brow 
crowned  with  that  sacred  golden  bough,  he  still 
beckons  us  with  quiet  insistence  to  follow  him 
and  learn  anew  the  lessons  of  measure  and  reason. 
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address  and  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  with  postal  zone  number  if  any. 

Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  MSS  accompanied  by  suitable  photographs.  Although  due  care  is  taken,  the  publishers  do  not  accept  responsibility  for  MSS  or 
photographs  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  The  Editor's  decision  is  final  in  all  editorial  matters. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  Printed  in  Great  Britain. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on 
Wednesday,  18th  March,  of 

FINE  ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH 
AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  KEMSLEY,  G.B.E.. 
Sir  WILLIAM  MONTAGU-POLLOCK, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.M.G. 

THOMAS  LAUGHTON,  Esq. 

the  late  Sir  BRUCE  INGRAM, 
O.B.E.,  M.C. 


BENJAMIN  WEST,  P  R. A.  The  Bathing  Place  at  Ramsgate,  circa  1780 

13 j  x  17  inches. 


FRANC  IS  COTES,  R.A.  Thomas  Crawthorne  and  his  wife  Isabel,  signed  and  dated  1767 

52|  x  59J  inches. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  JOs.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 


AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  PLaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 
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IBSMtUtMGS 


Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 

mr.  f.  j.  b.  watson,  The  Director  of  the  Wallace 
Collection  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  authori- 
ties on  French  furniture  and  related  objects  of  art. 
MR.  J.  F.  hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Woodwork,  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

MR.  Joseph  pugliese,  Professor  of  Decorative  Arts, 
University  of  California. 

MR.  JOHN  Harris,  Curator  of  Drawings  (Sir  Banis- 
ter Fletcher  Library)  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Arc  hitects,  and  one  of  England's  leading 
art-historians  of  eighteenth-century  architectural 

drawings. 

mr.  graham  hughes,  Publicity  Director  of  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  and  author 
of  the  most  up  to  date  book  on  contemporary 
jewellery,  Modern  Jewelry,  reviewed  in  our  last 

issue. 

mr.  Laurence  whistler,  poet,  designer  and  en- 
graver on  glass,  and  well-known  writer  on  art  and 
architecture. 


Next 

month  in 

The  Connoisseur 


The  April  number  of  The  Connoisseur  (the  best  British  ar 
magazine  for  reviews  of  new  books  on  the  fine  arts)  wil 
include  the  following  contents :  Mrs.  Beatrice  Gilman  Proske 
Curator  of  Sculptor,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
concludes  her  series  of  three  articles  on  Luisa  Ignacia  Rolddn 
Spain's  first  recorded  woman  sculptor  (b.  1656). 

Mr.  C.  C.  Oman,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Metalwork 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  contributes  the  first  o 
two  articles,  supported  by  fine  colour  and  monochrome  illus- 
trations, on  the  silver  plate  and  insignia  in  the  importan 
collections  belonging  to  the  City  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department  o: 
Woodwork,  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  an  inter- 
national authority  on  arms  and  armour,  throws  fresh,  anc 
until  recently  unknown,  light  on  the  great  sixteenth-centurj 
armoury  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke ;  selecting  The  Connoisseur 
— as  the  leading  British  art  journal  which  has  consistently 
dealt  authoritatively  with  arms  and  armour  for  over  50  years 
— for  doing  so. 

Dr.  Hugo  Buchthal,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Byzantine 
Art  at  The  Warburg  Institute,  University  of  London,  dis- 
closes for  the  first  time  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  Byzantine  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
two  folios  of  which  are  shown  in  colour,  eight  in  mono- 
chrome. 

Mr.  Anthony  Coleridge,  historian  of  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  continues  his  series  of  articles,  exclusive  to  The 
Connoisseur,  on  some  of  the  important  furniture  at  Blair 
Castle,  Scotland,  home  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

In  addition  there  are  all  the  regular  features :  International 
Saleroom,  Old  Master  and  Modern  Art,  Connoisseur  in 
America,  Parish  Dispatch. 


W  It  A 


'Les  quais  sous  la  neige'  1963  by  jules  cavailles.  Canvas:  31  J  x  25£  inches 

(80  X  54  cms.) 


'Les  Pavots'  1963  by  PRANCES  TAILLEUX,  Canvas:  ,r>7.1  X  44J  inches 

(146  x  114  cms.) 


Recent  Paintings 
by 

JULES  CAVAILLES -FRANCIS  TAILLEUX 

jth  -  25th  April,  1964 


TOOTH 


Established  1842 


3i     BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON  Wi 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  6741  Cables:  invocation  London 


v 


"^F^^^     •  -4  BY  APPOINTMENT 

■  g~\    \^\^\  ^1  «  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

1^/laiIlUIlLlo...  from  GARRARD  — 


THE  WILLI AM SON  NAVETTE    24-88  Carats 
GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112    REGENT    STREET    W1    ■    RESENT  7020 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1064 


Louis  XVI  miniature-set  snuff  box,  the  grisaille  miniatures  by  de  Gault.  Paris,  1781 . 

Maker  Alexis  Roger.  Length  3i  inches. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 

112    REGENT    STREET    W  1    ■    REGENT  7020 
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LRBINO  Maiolica,  16th  Century,  inscribed  'Seringa 
Mutata  in  Canna'  9ji  in. 


WE  SPECIALISE  IN 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAINS  OF  THE  18th 

CENTURY 
FAIENCE  AND  MAIOLICA 


TALAVERA,  Faience  Vinegar  Barrel,  17th  Century, 
painted  in  blue.  1 1  in.  long. 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON  S.W.3 


NIDERVILLER,  Faience,  c.  1765 
Beyerle  factory,  91  in.  high. 


Established  1912 


N.BL00M&S0N 


40 AlbemaAe  Street  Piccadilly  London.  Wl-  May fair  5060 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  SMALL  GEORGE  II  SOUP  TUREEN  1757  by  GEORGE  METHIM 

length  16  in.,  height  9}  in.,  weight  98-7  oz.  The  original  armorials,  engraved  on  both  sides,  are  those  of  Russell  impaling  Gower;  for  John, 
4th  Duke  of  Bedford  K.G.,  1710-1771  and  his  second  wife  Gertrude,  whom  he  married  in  1737,  daughter  of  John,  1st  Earl  of  Gower. 
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SPRING  EXHIBITION 


March  4-31 


IJVIGO  JONES 
by  MICHAEL  RYS BRACK 
1693-1770  Marble 
Height :  8\  inches 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

23   OLD    BOND    STREET    LONDON  Wl 


M  A  V  FA  I  R  6240 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 


Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


A  rare  Sheraton  satinwood  Davenport  with  ebonised 
This  particular  design  achieved  its  elegance  by 
dis]  rising  with  the  drawers  below  the  writing  desk, 
substituting  decorative  turned  legs  and  a  tray  stretcher. 
Ii  also  incorporates  a  rising  fire  screen  at  the  back  and 
candle  slides  on  either  side.  c.  1800. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1964 
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GEORGE  II  CAKE  BASKET 


By  appointment 
to  H  M  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  4  Jewellers 


A  finely  pierced  silver  gilt  cake  basket 
with  cast  border.  (Gilding  of  a  later  period). 
London:  George  II  1736 
Maker:  R.  Abercromby.  Weight:  74.00  oz. 


ASPREY  IN  THE  CITY  The  City  man 
will  rind  a  close-at-hand  service  at 
Asprey  and  Birch  &  Gaydon,  1 5  5 
Fenchurch  Street  where,  besides  the 
comprehensive  stock  held,  any  pieces 
tan  he  sent  from  Bond  Street  at  short 
noti<  l 


X 


ASPREY  &  CO.,  LTD    •    165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET    •    LONDON  W.i    •   TEL:  HYDe  Park  6767  — 


Explore  the  Roads  of  Britain  with  Shell -THE  DOVER  ROAD 


painted  by  David  Gentleman 


The  Dover  Road,  A  2 — London  to  Canterbury,  Canterbury  to 
Dover,  and  the  shortest  crossing  of  the  Channel — must  count 
as  our  most  ancient  lifeline  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Modern 
traffic  between  Dover  (which  the  Romans  called  Portus 
U'riiris)  and  London  mostly  takes  a  different  route  via 
i  Ikestone  and  Maidstone,  but  it  was  this  Dover  Road — 
strictly  the  final  section  of  the  great  Watling  Street  of  the 
Romans,  which  goes  on  up  Edgware  Road  and  crosses  the 
Midlands  to  Wroxeter,  on  the  Severn — that  legionaries  and 
officios  used  between  Rome  and  Ijondimum,  that  St. 
Augustine  used  on  his  way  to  Canterbury,  and  that  the  Master 
Mason  or  architect  William  of  Sens  used,  no  doubt,  when  he 
came  from  France  in  1174  to  redesign  the  cathedral  (1).  By 
that  year  Thomas  a  Becket  had  been  murdered  (in  the  north 

The  complete  series  oj  the  Shell glides  to  the  Roads  of  Britain  will  he  published  in  be 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 


transept  of  the  cathedral,  on  29  December  11 70)  and 
canonised  (11 72).  In  1220,  the  saint's  body  was  transferred 
from  the  primitive  crypt  to  the  most  magnificent  of  shrines. 
Pilgrims  from  London,  pilgrims  (3)  from  all  Europe,  now 
travelled  the  road  to  his  shrine.  These  pilgrims  of  the  Dover 
Road  returned  wearing  badges  of  St.  Thomas  in  sign  that 
they  had  made  the  virtuous  journey.  Canterbury  bells  of  the 
garden,  too,  are  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  the  bells 
carried  by  the  pilgrims. 

Today,  the  overseas  visitor,  as  he  lands  from  the  car  ferry  at 
this  terminal  point  of  the  Dover  Road  or  Watling  Street,  can 
see  in  the  same  glance  the  most  modern  of  tourist  hotels  (5) 
and  the  most  ancient  of  lighthouses  (2) — Roman,  up  by  the 
Castle  (4) — which  greeted  his  remote  forbears. 

inform  by  Lib/try  Press  in  May  1964,  and  may  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  at  10  6  net. 


The  key  to  the  Countryside 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


An  elegant  Sheraton  satinwood  secretaire  bookcase  of 
fine  quality  and  having  the  original  silvered  handles.  ' 
Height  7  ft.  5  in.,  width  3  ft.  65  in.,  depth  1  ft.  10  in. 


44/S2  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.  C. 


Telephones:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Ariisoime  Phone  London 


An    early   18th   century  bracket   clock  by  George 
Prior  of  London  in  a  red  lacquer  case  with  elaborate 
ormolu  mounts,  the  face  having  Turkish  numerals. 
The  eight  day  movement  chimes  the  hours. 

Height:  2  ft.  4\  ins.  Width:  1  ft.  3  ins. 
Depth:  l\  ins. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA  VIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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A  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal  from  Riva  Degli  Schiavone,  VeniceBy  F.  R.  UNTERBERGER  toned) 
Panel  sue:  10J  X  20  in.  (27  x  51  cm.)  Framed  size:  14*  x  24  in.  (37  x  61  cm.) 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Es.abl.shed  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
I  ^  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068/9 
Telegraphic  Address :  \FA\TIC,  ITCC)\  LONDON 


Still  life  of  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  raspberries 
and  a  glass  of  wine  on  a  wooden  table 

By  EDWARD  LADELL 

(signed  with  initials) 

Canvas  size:  14  x  12  in.  (36  x  30  cm.) 
Framed  size:  18 J  x  16£  in.  (47  x  41  cm.) 


D.  M.  tar  E 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 

Porrman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique,  London  W.  1 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  o  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


BRISTOL  HARD  PASTE 
PORCELAIN  CIRCA  1770 


Three  fine  examples  from  this  rare  factory. 

Top:  Barrel-shaped  cup  and  circular  saucer  with 
designs  in  colours  and  gilding.  Blue  cross  mark. 
Cup  2\  in.  high,  saucer  5  in.  diameter. 

heft:  Graceful  teapot  and  cover  decorated  with 
finely   painted   sprays  of  coloured  flowers. 
4J  in.  high. 

Right:  One  of  a  pair  of  barrel-shaped  tankards 
with  unusual  vertical  design  of  pink  rosebuds 
and  gilt  lines.  Marked  with  blue  cross  and  tin; 
numeral  '10'  in  gilt.  3  in.  high. 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  u 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Tel:  BELsravia  3080 


TD 


A  Hepplewhite  settee  with  the  carved  mahogany  frame  covered  in  pastel  green  damask,  six  feet  wide. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


SRwre  &uj&6fv  and  GmMtietitai  ofifovr,  c/MlruaitifYte. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


An  important 

antique 
diamond  floral 
spray  brooch 


.  I<  I  mil  Size 


An  example 
from  our  own 

collection  of 
period  jewels 


Telephone:  MA  Yfuir  6261  <S  6262    Telegrams:  inland,  'Euclase,  Wesdo,  London' ;  overstas,  tuclase,  London,  W.V 


Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  CARPER  EZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

and  AMSTERDAM 


Antique  Oushak 
16  ft.  8  in.  X  12  ft.  4  in. 
Ref.  No:  24644 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  1 12  Brompton  Road  feature  a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets 
and  Rugs,  Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks.  Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive 

plain  colours  are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 

Taper  Stick  1717                            Pair  Sauceboats  1756                         Wine  Taster  1677 
i                                   RICHARD  BAYLEY                                thos.  heming                            KS  between  mullets 

Promenade                CHELTENHAM                Telephone  22821 
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)F   MOUNT  STREET   LTD  I 


LONDON 


Early  furniture 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


2  Mount  Street 
.ONDON  W.i 


'.phone:  G  ROsvenor  2  8^8 
I  BARGRO,  London,  W. 


Greco- Roman  2nd  century 
Parian  marble  head  of  a  goddess. 


Height  14  inches. 


From  the  Pembroke  Collection,  Wilton  House. 
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Rupert  Preston  Ltd 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor),  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  SW1  (Entrance  Mason's  Yard)    Telephone:  WHItehall  1794 


William  van  de  Velde  II 

1633-1707 


Simon  de  Vleiger 

1600- 1654 

Ludolf  Backhuyzen 

1631-1708 

Salomon  van  Ruysdael 

1 600- 1 6 jo 

Jacob  van  Ruisdael 

1630-  1 68 1 

Hendrick  Dubbels 

1620-1676 

Jan  van  de  Capelle 

1624-1679 

Jeronymus  van  Diest 

1631-  1673 

Abraham  van  Beyeren 

1 620- 167  4 

Pieter  Coopse 

(worked  1677-1688) 

Jan  Theunisz  Blankerhof 

1628-1674 

Cornelis  Beelt 

1 640- 1 702 

Abraham  Storck 

1636- 17 1 2 


Specialists  in  ijth  century  seascapes 
of  the  Netherlands 

The  Royal  Yacht  Mary  //built  in  1677,  in  a  yacht  race. 
Signed  on  original  back  of  canvas  and  dated  1680. 
Canvas  33  x  45  in. 

Shipping  in  a  port  in  a  calm. 
Canvas  \1\  x  \2\  in. 

View  of  Amsterdam  from  the  *Y',  a  yacht  firing  a  salute  in  the  foreground. 
Signed. 

Panel  9J  x  13f  in. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  firing  a  salute. 
Canvas  23  x  23  in. 

Seascape  with  numerous  ships,  an  Amsterdam  Stales  yacht  in  foreground. 
Panel  20  x  25  in. 


Seascape  with  fishermen,  naval  vessel  and  boats  on  the  Maas,  Dordrecht  in  distance. 

Canvas  2 1  x  26  in. 

Signs  of  monogram  on  buoy. 

Numerous  ships  at  sea. 
Canvas  18  X  24  in. 

A  river  scene  with  small  vessels. 
Arnhem  in  background. 
Panel  10£  X  14  in. 

A  large  vessel  entering  harbour,  a  man  of  war  hove-to  and  other  ships  in  background. 
Canvas  19  x  24  in. 


A  fishing  boat  landing  a  catch. 
20  x  20  in. 


A  fishing  boat  coming  ashore,  a  man  taking  fish  lo  others  on  the  shore.  A  man  of  war  and  numerous 

vessels  in  the  distance. 

Signed. 

Canvas  9  X  1  OA  in. 

Shipping  off  the  island  of  Schokland. 
Signed  with  monogram. 
Panel  29     41  in. 


Sailing  craft  on  the  River  Maas. 
Canvas  26^  x  37  in. 
Signed  with  monogram. 

Men  of  war  and  a  States  yacht.  A  fisherman  on  the  beach. 

Canvas  18  x  22  in. 

Signed. 

Shipping  on  the  River  'Y'  before  Amsterdam. 
( lanvas  19  x  25  in. 


William  III  embarking  at  Scheveningen  for  England. 

Canvas  33  x  42  in. 

Signed. 

(See  Connoisseur  December  1949,  p.p.  110-111) 

Seascape  with  shipping  near  Amsterdam. 
Panel  20  X  24£  in. 
Signed  and  dated  1684. 

Fishing  boats  landing  a  catch. 
Canvas  15  X  18  in. 
Signed. 

A  States  yacht  and  shipping. 
Canvas  1 1  X  14£  in. 

NOTES:  Photographs  of  all  pictures  available  Price  5/-  each.  Fuller  details  available. 
All  pictures  well  framed.  Prices  on  application.  Good  17th  century  seascapes  of  the 
Netherlands  purchased. 

By  appointment,  2.30-5.00  p.m.,  Monday  -  Friday. 
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Exceptionally  fine  18th  century  gold  English  scent  bottles. 
Top  left:  Gold  and  enamel  bottle,  the  stopper  in  the  form  of  a  dog's  head  inscribed  round  the  collar  'Mon  nom  est  Fidele'  The  base 
to  form  a  small  box.  Height  2|  in.  -  Bottom  left:  Gold  and  enamel  bottle.  Beneath,  a  cornelian  seal  shows  an  open  cage  witkj 
i  J'aime  la  Liberte'.  Height  3|  in.  -  Centre:  Twin  opening  bottle  withbpo  Chelsea  porcelain  stoppers  representjfcf 

leath,  a  cornelian  seal  shows  an  antique  head.  Height  2  in.  -  Top  righv.tiSw  an*  enamel  bottle.  Beneath,  »  eoJRian 
;  token  inscribed  'Voici  mon  coeur'.  Height  2*  in.  -  Bottom  right:  Gold  bottle  decorated  on  each  side  with  five  Chelsea 
masks  with  diamond  eyes.  Beneath,  a  cornelian  seal  shows  a  bird  and  the  inscription  'J'aime  la  Liberte*.  Height  3  in. 


BIGGS 

of 


Members  of  The  British  -  ,        ,      _      |      _  ^, 

Antique  Dealers  Association  Ltd. 


Six  showrooms  of 
antique  furniture  and  silver 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  MAIDENHEAD  besides  modem  departments 


pearne^  Salerooms! 


WARREN 
ROAD 

FINE  ART 
AUCTIONEERS 


TORQUAY 


TEL: 
22309 


INCORPORATING  F.  MANLEY  &  SONS 
ESTAB.  TORQUAY  1805 


Specialising  in  Sales  by  Public  Auction  of  privately-owned 
Antiques,  Silver,  Paintings,  Etc. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18th  and  19th 

VALUABLE 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

AND  OBJETS  D'ART,  INCLUDING 

LOUIS  XVI  MARQUETRY  TABLE 

BY  C.  TOPINO,  SIGNED 
19th  CENTURY  AND  OLD  MASTER 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

INCLUDING  FINE  LANDSCAPES  BY  THE  SWISS  ARTISTS 
PIERRE  LOUIS  DE  LA  RIVE  and  A.  TOPFFER 

We  call  on  request  throughout  the  West  Country  to  advise  owners 
desirous  of  selling  Antiques,  Paintings,  Etc. 
London  Buyers  attend  all  our  Sales 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  HOUSE 


A  magnificent  carved  gilt  wood  Carolcan  console  table. 


it  of  extremely  rare 
:entury  lead  figures.  3  ft.  high 


Fine  18th  century  carved  marble  garden  seat.  Length  6  ft.  4  in.  Height  3  ft.  1  in 


"i  '     it  mm 


WE  HAVE  A  LARGE  AND  VARIED  STOCK  OF  ANTIQUES  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Open  week-ends  —  one  hour  from  London 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 


SPRING 

Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings 


Salomon  van 
Ruysdael 

Jan  van  Es 

Adriaen  Isenbrandt 

Cornells  de  Heem 

Francesco  Guardi 

Jacopo  de  done 

Andrea  di  Ciusto 

Herman  Stcenwyck 

etc. 


March  18th  to  May  31st 


SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL 
1600  —  Haarlem  —  1670  Signed 
Panel,  1  3 \  by  12$  inches  (34.2  by  31.8  cm.) 


Jan  Steen 

Jan-Davidsz 

de  Heem 

Aart  van  der  Nee 

Caspar  Netscher 

Jan  van  Kessel 

Jan  van  Coyen 

Simon  de  Vliecjen 

w* 

Peter  Binoit 

i 

etc. 

Illustrated  catalogues  ava  liable 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9348/9 


LONDON,  S.W.I     WHITEHALL  4739. 
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A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  CANDELABRA 
BY  JOHN  SCHOFIELD     LONDON  1793 
HEIGHT  T7f  INCHES. 


SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


/8th  century  Spanish  carpet,  tight  blue  ground,  polychrome 
flower  decoration  -  8.60  m.  x  3.60  m. 


CATAN 

129  AV.  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 

PHONE  BAL  41-71 


A  fine  example  of  a  late  17th-century  cabinet  on  chest,  lacquered  in 
brilliant  colours  and  gold  incised  decorations  on  a  black  ground.  The 
interior  is  decorated  in  a  similar  fashion  and  fitted  with  small  drawers, 
oak  lined  with  red  lacquer  interiors.  The  hand-chased  brass  mounts  and 
escutcheons  are  of  outstanding  quality. 

Measurements  are:  height  5  ft.  8  in.,  depth  1  ft.  10  in.,  length  3  ft.  5  in. 

H.W.  KEIL  LTD. 

of 

BROADWAY 
WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

London  Showrooms : 
12  NORTH  ROW,  PARK  LANE,  LONDON,  W.l 
Tel.  MAYfair  1593 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE  CHANCERY  LANE  LONDON  W.C.2  Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 
AND    LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Antique  silver  Monteith  punch  bowl  with  detachable  rim.  Date  1716,  by  Anthony 


Nelme  of  London.  Fully  hallmarked.   Height  10  in.,  diameter  14  in. 


SPRING 
ANTIQUES 
FAIR 


To  be  opened  by 
Mrs.  Reginald  Maudl 
at  2  p.m.  March  11th 


CHELSEA 

TOWN 

HALL 


MARCH  11th 
to  MARCH  21st 
Open  11  a.m.— 7.30  p.m. 
Excluding  Sunday 


NEAREST  UNDERGROUND 


SLOANE  SQ. 

OR  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 


Scene  from  the  Life  of  Tancred.  Colourful  Paris  tapestry  woven  by  Raphael 
dc  la  Planche,  Paris  c.  1630.  11  ft.  4  in.  X  9  ft.  10  in.  (3-4811:.  X  3-0  m.) 

A.  ARDITTI 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 
12b  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i        Tel:  MAYfair  088  r 


BRACHER 

& 

SYDENHAM 


George  II  teapot,  1737  by  John  Le  Sage 
Weight:  1 1  oz.  19  dwt.  . 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
"  READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  53724 


Established:  1790 
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138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

IMPERIAL  PRESENTATION  BOX  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


Imperial  Presentation  Box  in  pale  striated  blue-grey  chalcedony,  the  granulated  green  gold  mounts 
enamelled  with  opaque  white  pellets,  and  translucent  green  and  red  leaf  and  berry  meander  with  a 
diamond  thumb-piece. 

The  cover  carved  with  a  double  cameo  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  and  the  Tsarina,  Alexandra  Feodorovna 
within  an  opaque  white  enamelled  girdle  in  a  red  gold  mount  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown  in 
diamonds  and  a  ruby,  and  resting  upon  an  opaque  cerulean  blue  enamelled  bow  from  which  spring 
diamond  and  ruby  set  leaf  and  berry  sprays. 

Fully  signed  and  bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  Workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom  and  stamped  with 
the  unusually  high  gold  mark  72,  the  equivalent  of  our  18  carat. 

Measurements:  3A  X  2$  X  J  inches. 


AUCTION  SALE 
in  NICE 

GALERIE  ROBIGNY 
50  rue  Gioffredo,  Nice 

Friday,  March  20th  at  2  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 

The  Property  of  the  late 
JOHN  MAC  LAREN  STRONG 


COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  CERAMICS 
on  turquoise,  green  and  yellow  grounds 

FAR  EASTERN  GILT  BRONZES 
ANCIENT  CHINESE  HARDSTONES 
SNUFF  BOXES  CLOISONNES 
ANCIENT  CHINESE  PAINTINGS  -  SUITE  of  FINE  FURNITURE 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  -  OBJETS  DE  DECORATION 
17th  and  18th  Century  FURNITURE  -  ANCIENT  TAPESTRIES  -  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
from  the  VILLA  KAVAROC  at  CAP  FERRAT  (French  Riviera) 

On  view:  At  'he  Villa:  March  14th.  At  the  Gallery:  March  19th  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Illustrated  catalogue  (10s.)  from:  Mes.  F.  COURCHET  &  R.  L.  JAPHET.  Auctioneers,  3  rue  Provana,  Nice  (Tel:  85.16.30) 
and  the  experts:  Me.  J. -J.  TERRIS,  2  rue  de  I'Escarene,  Nice  and  M.  J.  BERNARD,  38  Cours  d'Estienne  d'Orves,  Marseille. 


Telephone:  BRIGHTON  26712  &  29586 

TREVOR-ANTIQUES  OF  BRIGHTON,  14  &  15  SHIP  STREET,  BRIGHTON  1  Cables:  tremar,  Brighton 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS 


Oriental  Wioxte  of  £rt 


Kanjiro  Kawai  and  Suwa  Sozan,  potters 
working  in  Kyoto,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  are  said  to  have  acquired 
their  ability  to  produce  a  number  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  Sung  porcelain  especially 
Lung  Ch'uan  types  by  gaining  employment 
at  one  or  other  of  the  factories  at  Ching-te 
Chen  where  during  prolonged  stays,  lasting 
perhaps  a  number  of  years,  they  learned  all 
they  needed  to  know  of  the  Chinese  potter's 
technique  and  enough  of  the  spirit  that 
inspired  their  art.  The  fundamentally  sound 
method  of  these  potters  seems  to  have  been  a 
practical  emulation  of  their  early  forerun  mi 
Gorodayu  Go  Shonzui.  This  famous  Ceramic- 
artist  visited  Ching-te  Chen  in  1510,  worked 
and  studied  there  for  five  years,  and  brought 
back  to  Japan  enough  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  produce  near  Arita  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  first  true  porcelain  of  Japan.  A 
seventeenth-century  potter  named  Sakaidu 
Kakiemon  is  said  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  fine  enamelled 
porcelain  of  this  period  and  the  ware 
associated  with  his  name  whose  designs  are 
elegant  and  slight  with  much  accentuation  of 
the  background  space,  is  familiar  to  all 
collectors  of  Japanese  porcelain. 

The  dainty  simplicity  of  this  Kakiemon  ware 
seems  to  have  been  too  severe  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  European  importers,  and  for  their 
benefit  the  more  elaborately  decorated 
porcelain  known  as  old  Imari — the  name  of 
the  seaport  of  Arita  whence  presumably,  the 
ware  was  sent  out — enjoyed  greater 
popularity  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  vase 
in  our  illustration  is  undoubtedly  a  product 
of  the  Arita  kilns  and  should  perhaps  be 
classified  as  avery  early  example  of 'old  Imari". 


Japanese  porcelain  slender  bottle-shaped  vase  decorated  with 
mandarin  ducks  amongst  flowering  lotus  in  underglaze  blue, 
iron  red  and  green  and  yellow  enamel,  some  of  the  outlines 
being  gilded. 

Arita  porcelain  of 'old  Imari"  type. 

Height  14\  inches.  Eighteenth  century. 


48  Davies   Street,   Brook  Street,   London,  W.  i 


Cables:  "Chineceram,  London-W.l" 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
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LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Georgian 


Paul  Storr 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


:  1 


A  set  of  four  George  III  silver  salts  by  Paul  Storr. 
London,  1818,  13  oz. 


An  unusual  George  III  egg  cruet  by  Paul  Storr,  with  original 
cups  and  spoons.  London,  1813,  42  oz. 

As  illustrated  in  Penzer's  book  on  Paul  Storr 


TRADING  IN  THE  BOND  STREET  SILVER  GALLERIES  AS  THE  I.F.  SILVER  CO.  LTD. 


Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries 

111/112  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


M.  FREEMAN  (Silverware)  ITD 

Tel:  HYDe  Park  5118 


George  III  Punch  Bowl,  beaded  border 
by  THOMAS  DANIELS,  London,  1778 
Weight  50  oz.  Height  6  in.  Width  12  in. 


B.  DAVIDSON  &  CO  LTD 

Tel:  HYDe  Park  6188 


Fine  Silver  Gilt  Bowl  and  Cover 
by  WILLIAM  ELLIOT,  London  1824 
Weight  1 19  oz.  Height  13£  in. 
Width  (including  handles)  13  in. 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


E.  SWOMELL  (Silverware)  LTD  «corf?e  111  Set  of  Four  Adam  sl>":  Sau« 


Tel:  MAYfair  9649 


Tureens  and  Covers  by  JAMES  YOUNGE 
and  ORLANDO  JACKSON,  London  1773 
Weight  83f  oz.  Height  6|  in.  Width  6|  in. 
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Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries 

111/112  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


A.  &  B.  BLOOMSTEIN 

Tel:  HYDe  Park  6180 


Pair  of  George  IV  Wine  Coolers 
by  JOHN  BRIDGE,  London  1824 
Weight  281  oz.  Height  10  in. 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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Two  from  a  set 
of  four, 
GEORGE  II 
SECOND 
COURSE 
DISHES 

Date  1750 

Weight 
105  oz.  10  dwt. 

Maker 
John  Le  Sage 

Diameter 
1 1  inches 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

LONDON  W.l 


1b  ALBEMARLE  ST  PICCADILLY 

Telephone:  hyde  park  7658  and  5152 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour,    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RLTLORD,  Nottinghamshire 


8/  order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 

Important  Sale  by  Auction  of  a  Large  Portion  of 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CASTLE 

March  18th  and  19th 

Illustrated  catalogues  2/6  each 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2531-4 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRICG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


For  decorating  and 
restoring  GOLD  LEAF 


TREASURE  GOLD 

The  original  non-tarnishing  gilt 
in  wax  form---drys  in  I  minute 

Treasure  Gold  can  be  used  on  almost  any  surface  — 
wood,  metals,  plaster,  leather,  plastics,  ormoiu,  statuary. 
Easy  to  use;  simply  apply  with  your  finger,  buff  im- 
mediately with  soft  cloth  to  a  beautiful  lustre.  Will  fill 
holes  and  cracks;  permanent;  ideal  for  decorating,  "an- 
tiquing," highlighting.  In  colors  of  pale,  rich,  medium 
or  antique  gold;  also  silver,  copper,  brass  and  pewter. 
IV4  oz.  jar  covers  10  to  12  medium  size  frames.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Distributed  by...  WINSOR  &  NEWTON  LTD. 

Wealdstone  •  Harrow  •  Middlesex 


Manufacturer  .  .  . 


Connoisseur  Studio  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 
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DAVID  TREMAYNE  LTD 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road      Chelsea  S.W.3 
Flaxman  1194 


11  I 


'  Mi — 

An  important  sheraton  book  cabinet  in  finely  faded 
rosewood,  crossbanded  with  satinwood.         Circa  1795 

Overall  measurements: 
height  34i  in.,  width  34  in.,  depth  17J  in. 


A  pair  of  Vincennes  wine  coolers  painted  with  figures  and  buildings  in  woody  river  landscapes 
within  gilt  foliage  cartouches  on  gros-bleu  grounds.  7^  in.  high.  Blue  interlaced  L  marks. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

BEAUCHAMP   PLACE,   LONDON   SW3  Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


Silver  casket       Breslau  c.  1690 
by  Thomas  Kuntzc       72  inches  across 

H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

16c  Grafton  Street,  W.i 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 


FP 
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JW-jfflmaate  &3ohnston1tftcl 

 Established  1815  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.a 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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Chippendale  mahogany  writing  table,  5  ft.  wide  3  ft.  deep. 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 
HARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE    LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  HARRODS,  LONDON  TELEX  24319 
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LOUIS  XV  GOLD  SNUFF  BOX 


A  particularly  beautiful  Louis  XV  snuff  box  in 
gold  chased  with  scroll  borders,  the  walls  en- 
graved with  an  all-over  diaper  pattern  of  laurel- 
trellis.  Reserved  areas  are  enamelled  with  various 
birds  in  translucent  naturalistic  colours  en  basse 
faille,  a  complicated  technique  involving  areas 
carved,  like  an  intaglio,  in  reverse  relief  and  then 
filled  with  translucent  enamel  which  is  fired  and, 
when  cool,  polished  level  with  the  main  surface  of 
the  box.  The  floral  and  foliate  borders,  also 
enamelled  in  this  manner,  completely  ignore  the 
break  where  the  box  opens,  a  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  a  Louis  XV  box  from  one  of  the  next 
reign,  which  would  be  decorated  with  quite 
separate  and  distinct  designs  above  and  below  this 
division. 

Made  in  Paris  by  Jean  George,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  18th  Century  makers  of  gold  boxes,  in  1752,  and 
inscribed  on  the  flange:  George  a  Paris.  3^  X  2§  X  i\  inches,  this  box  is  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet  price  5/-  post  free  (Si  111  the  U.S.A.)  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7.  KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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ALFRED  BROD  GALLERY 


ANNUAL  SPRING  EXHIBITION 


OF 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


12th  March  -  24th  April  1964 


36  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l 

Regent  7883 


Wellby 


£1'.  18  A  20  Garrick  Street,  London  W.C.2      Temple  Bar  2612 


A  George  III  silver  coffee  pot  made  by  Henry  Chawner,  London,  1794. 
with  engraved  coat  of  arms.  Weight  -  25  ozs.  3  dwts.  Height  -  10|  inches. 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 

°f 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.] 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASPREY'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 
Their  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated  courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing  Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Spoons,  Forks,  Candle- 
sticks. Candelabra,  as  well  as  all  types  of  Antique  Jewellery.  Post  to  1 12 
Regent  Street,  London,  W.l.  or  phone  REG.  7020  and  we  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DR  AW  [NGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  I  >y  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 
Early  S<  ientific  Instruments  wanted.  Mr.  Frank,  Saltmarket,  Glasgow. 

Phone  Bell  2000.  

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 

bought,  sold,  restored.  

PRECIOUS  CHINA  and  antiques  can  be  repaired  -  easily  and  per- 
manently -  with  Araldite  cpoxy  resin  adhesive.  Buy  Araldite  in  the  two- 
tube  pack.  Only  6/-.  

WANTED:  Silk  pictures  and  portraits  by  Thomas  Stevens,  Coventry. 

State  condition,  price.  Box  No.  7274.  

FOR  SALE  IN  NEW  YORK:  English  sofa  table  circa  1800.  Lovely 
faded  light  brown  color,  excellent  condition.  Also,  fine  English  18th- 
century  oval  satinwood  side  table,  excellent  condition.  Both  purchased 
from  leading  N.Y.C.  antique  dealers.  Priced  well  below  cost.  Box  No. 

7280.  

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
For  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given.) 
LEI'  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 
London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321. 


JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street.  Bath.  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from 
London.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture;  Silver  and  Plate: 
Pictures;  Books;  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 
WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
FOR  SALE:  Antique  Period  marble  fireplace  at  present  in  large  Hall,  in 
fair  condition.  Price  £150  or  near  offer.  Overall  dimensions  approxi- 
mately 7  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  10  in.  high.  Photograph  and  further 
particulars  may  be  had  upon  request  from  Box  No.  7279. 
800  Regimental  Badges  collected  during  two  world  wars.  Imperial 
Germany,  Nazi  Germany  and  British  Colonial,  etc.  Phone  Barnet  7502 

any  time.  

FOR  SALE:  Birds  of  Great  Britain  bv  John  Gould.  5  volumes  1873. 

Best  offer.  Box  No.  7281  

THE  OLD  FORGE,  ROBERTSBRIDGE.  Commodious  freehold 
premises  in  the  centre  of  village  with  long  frontage  to  A. 21  London 
Hastings  Road.  Large  main  showroom  with  secondary  showroom  at  rear; 
also  adjoining  cottage,  5  rooms,  at  present  used  for  further  showrooms 
and  stockrooms.  Small  garden  at  rear  with  drive  suitable  car-park.  At 
present  used  for  antiques  but  equally  suitable  handicrafts,  tearooms  or 
other  trades.  By  Auction  March  11th  (or  privately).  Illustrated  partic- 
ulars from  Geering  &  Colyer,  Heathfield  (Tel.  533),  Sussex.  

£200  reward  subject  to  usual  conditions.  Lost  either  in  transit  between 
Queens  Gate,  Kensington  and  Piccadilly,  London,  or  from  a  Gallery  in 
Piccadilly  between  15th/22nd  January,  unmounted  signed  painting  by 
Marc  Chagall  7  by  9|  inches  depicting  houses  with  cockerel  in  fore- 
ground. Apply  Pycraft  &  Arnold,  52  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 

W.C.2.  CHA.  6381.  

Full  or  part  time  employment  required  by  middle-aged  male  enthusiast 

for  antiques  and  objets  d'art,  London  area.  Box  No.  7282.  

£60  reward  subject  to  the  usual  conditions.  Stolen  from  residence, 
Wimbledon,  about  28th  December.  1963,  Dutch  Skating  Scene  by 
Spohler,  13Jby  10£  inches;  Dutch  Canal  Scene  by  Dommersen.  10J  by 
14i  inches;  Girl's  Head  bv  Crety.  6£  bv  5*  inches.  Apply  Pycraft  & 

Arnold,  52  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.2.  CHA.  6381.  

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED;  Ex  dealer  (44),  married,  veracious, 
knowledge  of  ceramics,  furniture,  oil  paintings  etc;  ability  repairing, 
packing;  experienced  auction  cataloguer;  23  years  driving:  Phillips. 

13A  Amber  Street,  Saltburn,  Yorkshire.  

Register  advertisements  are  1/6 per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CO.\.\OISSEL  R, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LO.XDO.X, 
S.W.I.  {Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  .Xumbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


John  Keil  Limited 


154  Brompton  Road,  London  SWS  Kensington  6454:  Cables;  Keilantiq 


AN  IMPORTANT  CHIPPENDALE   PERIOD  CARVED  WOOD    AND   GILDED    SIDE  TABLE 


This  superb  carved  wood  and  gilded  Chippendale  period 
side  table,  with  its  original  marble  top,  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  period  that  we  have  seen  and  illustrates  to 
perfection  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  detail  that  so  enhanced 
this  supreme  era  in  English  furniture.  Circa  176< 
Length  5  ft.  1  in.    Depth  2  ft.  4  in.    Height  2  ft.  10  in. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


flD  AT  51  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL  (TEL.  28016)  AND  7  gUlET  STREET,  BATH  (TEL.  631  76) 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 
C  HA  N  DEL  I E  R  S 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOARD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORA T I ONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H  E   A  TING 


VALUA  T  IO  N  S 

One  of  a  pair  of  fine  quality  faded  mahogany  side  tables,  c.  1780 
Width  2  ft.  10  in.  Depth  1  ft.  5  in.  Height  2  ft.  9  in. 

An  oval  carved  and  gilt  mirror  frame  of  the  Chippendale  period,  c.  1770 
Height  3  ft.  Width  2  ft. 

An  elegant  pair  of  Adam  two  tier  glass  candlesticks,  on  blue  glass  and  ormolu 
bases,  c.  1780    Height  12  in. 


TESSIERS 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELLERY  &  OBJETS  D  ART 


George  III 
Septimus  and  James  Crespell 
London,  1765 
39  oz.  5  dwt.  (pair)    9\  in.  diam. 

26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  0458  CABLES:  TESSIERITE  LONDON 

MEMBERS   OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


STONE  RUBBINGS  AND  HAND  MADE  PRINTS 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 


4S  ^23&iJet  ■S&cet,  ^o/i<A>/i. 

Hyde  Park  47 1 1  * 


RALPH  COX 

THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 

Tel:  Castle  Bytham  340 

HORATIO  NELSON 
Bronze  (cire  perdue) 
Height  7  inches 


Stand  7. 
Spring  Antiques  Fair. 
Chelsea  Town  Hall. 
March  11-21 


Also  at 

39  STEEP  HILL,  LINCOLN.  Tel:22463 
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EUGENE  CHIGOT 

1860-1923 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 

MARCH  4-26 


St.  Tropez  22  x  26  inches 


Illustrated  catalogues  available 

KAPLAN  GALLERY 

6  DUKE  STREET      ST.  JAMES'S      LONDON      SWI        WHItehall  8665 

XLl 


The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book  1964 

A  symposium  of  the  Arts  for  collectors 

Contents 

Stimuli  in  the  Art  Market:  Art  at  auction  in  London  and 
elsewhere 

Works  of  art  with  an  auction  room  history 
The  season's  rediscoveries,  unexpected  finds  and  fakes 
Eugene  Delacroix:  by  david  carritt 
Some  notes  on  preservation  and  restoration:  byPAULNUGAT 
The  meaning  of  National  Heritage:  by  sir  frank  francis, 

PROF.  DR  THEODOR  MULLER,  DOTT.  CESARE  GNUDI, 
and  E.  P.  RICHARDSON 

Gold  and  silver  in  Birmingham:  by  Adrian  Oswald 
Some  influences  behind  the  collection  of  Edward  Le  Bas : 

by  J.  WOOD  PALMER 

Aftermath  for  the  artist:  the  BBC  Programme  'Monitor': 

by  ALAN  OSBORNE 

Two  helmets  painted  by  Rubens:  by  martin  holmes 
William  Aiken  Walker,  1831-1921,  American  painter: 
by  m-l.  d'otrange  mastai 

Modern  Spanish  Art  in  Madrid:  by  charles  s.  spencer 
The  Phoenix  Art  Museum:  by  f.  m.  hinkhouse 
Lord  Pengo:  an  extract  from  the  play:  by  s.  n.  behrman 
Some  Gallery  acquisitions  of  the  year 
And  a  joy  forever?:  by  keith  Roberts 
Benjamin  Gray,  1676-1764:  London  Clockmaker:  by  JOHN 

STEVENS 

Some  notable  Art  Books  issued  in  1962-3 
42S.   By  post  44/6  or  USA  $6.00  •  12  in.  X  9!  in.  •  5  colour  plates.  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated 


The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your  bookseller;  or  to 
send  44s.  6d.  (six  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from  London  immediately  on  publication, 
We  much  regret  that  late  orders  may  be  disappointed.  If  ordering  by  mail,  phase  send  your  early  remittance  to:  The  Belgrave  Library, 
22  Armoury  Way,  London  SW18 
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The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book  1904 


syMPOS.U*orTHE  AKTS 


FOR  COLLECTORS 


PAUL  DE  LAMERIE 


Antique  silver  coffee  pot  by  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
London  1 728-9.  George  II. 

Height  8J  inches.  Weight  26  ounces. 


from  the  Collection  of 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  fine  early  Silver 


LOUIS  WINE  Ed 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73863 


W. ».  larbep  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Htb. 


Jftne  Antique  Jfurmture 


Exhibiting  on  stand  No.  9 
Chelsea  Antiques  Fair 


69  CHALK  FARM  ROAD,  LONDON  N.W.1 


Tel:  GULIiver  1504 


Set  of  eight  early  eighteenth 
century    Walnut    chairs  of 
superb  quality,  six  standard 
and  two  armchairs. 


Cables:  Anticharco,  London 


THE  FINEST  STEAKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Selected  for  discerning 
connoisseurs  at  London's 
original  steak  house 

EMU  LA  TED  -BUT  NOT  EQUALLED 

PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

14-15  IRVING  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ. 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

FULL  Y  LICENSED 
RESERVATIONS  —  WHItehall  0744 

Open  until  midnight  — 7  days  a  week 


;  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

Restoration 

and  conservation  of  the  antique 

Bronzes    Ceramics    Enamels  Ivories 
Jades    Marbles  Tortoiseshell 
Snuffs    Mother -of -Pearl  Buhl 
Ormolu    Objets  d'Art    Furniture  etc. 

G.  Garbe 

restorers  to  the  leading  museums 

23  Charlotte  Street  W.1 

Founded  1770       Tel :  MUSeum  1  268 
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V.  and  C.  STERNBERG 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

Tapestries,  Carpets  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


A  SET  OF  SIX  LOUIS  XVI  AUBUSSON  TAPESTRIES 

Country  Sports 

from  the  Draperies  Rouges  series  after  J.  B.  Huet 
Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Derek  Fitzgerald 

Sizes: 

(a)  pair  of  panels  7  ft.  6  in.    (229  cm.)  wide  (Illustrated) 

(b)  pair  of  panels  2  ft.  10  in.  (086  cm.)  wide 

(c)  one  panel       5  ft.  0  in.   (152  cm.)  wide 

(d)  one  panel       2  ft.  I  in.   (064  cm.)  wide 
All  9  ft.  3  in.  (282  cm.)  high 


37   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON  W.I 

Telephone.  HYDe  Park  1228  Cables:  Yaky,  London  W.I 


XLV 


The  COMPLETE 

Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 


THE  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

ANTIQUES 


960  pages  text 

512  pages  monochrome 
plates 

Glossaries  of  terms 
at  the  end  of 


every 


section 


Compiled  by 
The  Connoisseur 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey 


4  Guineas  [,£4.7-3  P°st  paid  from 
The  Connoisseur  Subscription  Dept., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18] 


'the  most  comprehensive  & 
authoritative  single- volume 
work  of  reference  in  its  field' 


C.  WOOLLETT 
&  SON 

(Members  of  B.A.D.A.  Ltd) 

Extremely  rare  Chelsea  White  SaucebotU 
modelled  as  a  shell;  crayfish  handle  with 
a  loop  of  coral;  base  formed  as  roikwork 
with  shells  and  coral  in  relief,  t  riangle 
period.  6%  in.  long.  From  the  lufnell 
Collection. 

Pair  of  shell-shaped  Bow  White  Salts 
with  shells  in  relief  on  bases.  q\  in.  wide. 

59/61  WIGMORE  ST.  W.1 

Telephone:  WELbeck  8664 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I      •      Welbeck  8934 


crozier 

nikos 

themerson 

foujino 

portway 

turkiewicz 

guitet 

reynolds 

zack 

konekamp 

sandle 

zulawski 

lacasse 

tate 

etc. 

drian  galleries 

permanently 
agam 
apergis 
bakic 
bohusz 
burt 

5-7  porchester  place      marble  arch      london  W2      pad  9473 


On  the  occasion  of  the 

GOYA 

EXHIBITION 

David  Talbot  Rice 
1  9  Ovington  Gardens 
SW3  (KEN  9915) 
is  showing  his  collection  of 
paintings  by 

EDUARDO 
ARROYO 

ALEXANDRE 
GARBELL 

by  appointment  only 
Princess  d'Eboli  au  bandeau  blanc  (39X39  in.),  by  Eduardo  Arroyo 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  I4f9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I    Telephone  LANgham  3677 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  your- 
self. Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are 
of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur 
gold-blocked  on  the  spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive 
of  postage,  packing  and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine 
for  dates  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder.  Order 
from  The  Belgrme  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.  14'.  18. 


D.  BOULDSTRIDGE  LTD. 


47  LOWER  BELGRAVE  STREET 
EATON  SQUARE 
LONDON  S.W. 
Telephone:  SLOane  7548 
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T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 
282   NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6 
Telephone:  Mil. ham  1375-7         Grams:  Antiquity,  London 
Please  note:  we  close  1.0  p.m.  Saturdays 


MAYORCAS  Ltd 


38  Jermyn  St.,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.l 


Rare  and  beautiful 
Dutch  (Gouda)- 
late  17th  century 

Tapestry  panel,  c.  1680 

Subject  from  the 
'Paysage'  series,  depicting 
rolling  countryside  with 
shepherd  and  flock, 
and  a  unicorn.  Borders 
on  mid-blue  ground, 
with  amormi  in  each 
corner  and  a  scrolling 
design  of  leaves,  grapes 
and  tulips.  Central 
cartouche  in  bottom 
border  shows  Neptune. 
Woven  in  polychrome 
wools  and  silks,  in 
natural  colours. 
10  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  10  in. 
(3.20  m.  x  2.05  m.) 
Perfect  condition. 

From  the  Gilbert 
Collection.  Lisbon 


MAYfair  4195 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON  NEW  YORK  PARIS 

34  St.  James's  Street  14  East  £7th  Street  8r;  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 

S.W.i  N.Y.22  St.  Honore  8e 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.l 

GROsvenor  1562 


io  -  28  March 

Paintings  by 
WILLIAM  HALLE 

Landscape 


1     MAAS  GALLERY 

Exhibition  of  Early  English  Water-colours 

including  works  by 

S.  PALMER,  T.  GAINSBOROUGH,  F.  TOWNE,  H.  FUSELI 
T.  LAWRENCE,  T.  GIRTIN,  J.  S.  COPLEY,  J.  CONSTABLE 
P.  SANDBY,  D.  ROBERTS,  W.  PARS,  J.  GILLRAY 

and  others 

10  am,  2nd  March  -  20th  March 

AT 

15a  CLIFFORD  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

REGENT  2302 


LI 


THE 
LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 


VUILLARD 
et  son 
KODAK 

Paintings  and  Photographs 
by 

EDOUARD  VUILLARD 

March  5  -  March  26 


30  BRUTON  STREET  W.I 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Cables:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


The  Connoisseur 
Directory  of  Galleries 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  1868 

Until  March  21  st : 

paintings/ANTHONY  BENJAMIN    sculpture/BRIAN  WALL 

from  March  23rd:  sculpture/TREVOR  BATES  daily  10-6 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
KEGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  21  4  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 

Till  March  10th:  Sidney  A.  Knight 

From  March  16th:  Henry  Sanders,  paintings  Dly.  10-5.30.  Th.  10-1 .  Sat.  10-7 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 

SPANISH  MASTERS 
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LU 


Mt.  Rainier 


DORIS 

KREIN  DLER 


Thru  March  14 


JACQUES  SELIGMAN  N  &  CO.,  INC. 


5  EAST  57  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Henri  Hayden 

MARCH:  HENRI  HAYDEN 
APRIL:      IVON  HITCHENS 


Bouteille  et  Theire 


Permanently 

Graves 

Yeats 

Hilton 

Frost 


Wynter 
Rouault 
Frink 
Heron 


Barker 

Leger 

McWilliam 


Avery 


WADDI NGTON  GALLERIES 


2  CORK  STREET  LONDON  W1 


REGENT  1719 


PARKE -BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auction  Sales 


SOLD 

for 
$35,000 

to  a 
Private 
Collector 


This  painting  by  Miro  was  included  in  the 
Aldrich  collection  of  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculptures  auctioned  recently 
at  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  for  a   total  of 

$1,121,300.  Other  works  in  the  sale  ranged 
from  $2,200  to  $137,500. 

Unsurpassed  facilities  and  services  for  buyers  and  sellers; 
inquiries  invited  regarding  rates  and  conditions  for 
selling;  Monthly  Bulletin  listing  forthcoming  sales  free 
on  request;  catalogues  may  be  purchased  direct  or  are 
available  in  LONDON:  dawson's  of  pall  mall, 
16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 


LOUIS  J.  MARION,  President 

MARY  VANDEGRIFT 

Executive  Vice-President 

ROBERT  F.  METZDORF,  Vice-President 


nil 


Pierre  Bonnard 


GALLERIES 


fine  french  paintings 
63  East  57th  St.    NEW  YORK    PL  5-3020 


LEBRUN 

depuis  184% 

155,  Faubourg  St  Honore 
PARIS  8*  BAL.  14-66 


? 


ANTIQUE 

AND  MODERN 

I  m 


Visit  our  Restoration  Workshops 

SUPPLIER  TO  FRENCH  AND 
FOREIGN  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21,  N.Y. 
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COLOGNE 


J.  H.  van  Hove  (1X59)  The  Royal  Palace  in  Amsterdam 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


D  I  L  D  A  R  I  A  N 

762  MADISON  AVE.  -  NEW  YORK,  21,  N.Y. 
Antique  Decorative  Rugs 


AUTHORIZED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


oriental 


european 


Exhibit  at  the  East  Side  House  Antique  Show.  N.Y. 


LV 


1 9th  and  early  20th  century 

AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  ART 

Contemporary  Sculpture  MAURICE  GLICKMAN 

FLORENCE  LEWISON  GALLERY 


50  EAST  76th  STREET 


English  Landscape  by  Thomas  Cole  {1801-1848) 
Canvas:  1842    2T)\  X  48$ 
Signature  partially  visible  lower  left 


NEW  YORK 


MAURICE  UTRILLO      Le  Mont  Saint-Michel 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right:  Maurice  Utrillo,  V 
Aout,  1922 


UAmfTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


No.  63-518  pair  of  English  1 8th-century  mahogany 
arm  chairs  in  Adam  style,  in  French  taste 
(circa  1 770-80) 


English  &  American  Antiques  Since  igoo 

FLORIAN  PAPP 


962  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  21  •  BUtterfield  8-6770 


MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 


Rare  and  fine  set  of  three  Waterford  lustres,  the 
centre  piece  with  three  branches  and  the  flanking 
pair  with  two.  Circa  1800.  Height:  23  inches.  One 
bobeche  has  minor  repair. 


Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30 

3640  BUCHANAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  23 
CALIFORNIA  Tel.  JOrdan  7-061 5 
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DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OB  JETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  ivorks  of  art. 

pierre  matisse  gallery 

Bal  thus 

If  a c  1  ver 

C  alliy  a  tt  tt  t  s 

#>  m  b  u  ffe  t 

Rivera 

Mir  6 

Le  Corbusier 

tii  o  §»  e  H  e 

Saura 

it  ill  ar  e  * 

Butler 

n arini 

Giacometti 

ft  o  s  z  a  Ic 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  X.Y. 

French  1 8th-century  embroidery. 

JOSEPHINE  HOWELL  inc. 

French  Anti  ques 
41  EAST  57th  STREET         NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  3-5SIS 


LVII 


IRA  KREX  895  3RD  AVE.  (Cor.  54th  St.)  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  .  EL  5-7360 


AUCTION  GALLERIES    milton  e.  freshman,  president 

211  ROYAL  POINCIANA  WAY  •  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  •  PHONE  TE  3-1650 
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18th  CENTURY  SILK  BROCADE 
AN  AWESOME  WORK  OF  ART  >C 
AND  DURABILITY  OF  SILK... 


\  1ZCAYA 

\    AN  ITALIAN  I'AI.ACK  in  MIAMI  f 


Franco  and  Flora  Scalamandre  personally  undertook 
the  exacting  task  of  carefully  reproducing  the  delicate 
and  superbly  opulent  design  of  this  18th  Century  Silk- 
Brocade,  which  the  famous  French  Designer  Philippe 
de  La  Salle  originally  made  for  the  Marie  Antoinette 
Palace . . .  fifty  years  later  it  was  sold  to  an  Italian 
Nobleman.  In  1912,  the  American  Industrialist  James 
Deering  purchased  it  for  installation  in  the  ornate 
rococo  Reception  Room  of  his  lavishly  appointed 
VIZCAYA  PALACE,  Miami,  Florida. 


Franco  and  Flora  Scalamandre  at  Vizcaya  Palace 


It  is  especially  significant  to  note  that  this  magnificent 
Silk  Brocade  has  remarkably  withstood  150  years  of 
wear  and  tear,  traveled  two  continents  with  drastic 
changes  in  climate,  and  endured  the  stress  of  three 
separate  installations.  What  greater  proof  can  there 
be  of  the  lasting  beauty  and  durability  of  SILK! 
This  incomparable  fabric  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  1965,  according  to  Mr.  Franco  Scalamandre,  now 
making  extensive  textile  studies  to  achieve  the  same 
breathless  effect,  which  will  require  48,000  Jacquard 

'   Restoration  Sponsored  By  THE  VIZCAYANS 
Consultant—  David  Wemple,  A.I.D. 


Manufacturers  of  Contemporary  and  Traditional 
FABRICS    •    TRIMMINGS    •  WALLPAPERS 

Main  Showroom:  63  East  52nd  St.,  N.Y.C. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
i     SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIX 


ANTIQUE  NORTH  PERSIAN  ANIMAL  CARPET 

Sapphire  blue  background,  richly  ornamented 
with  an  all-over  Ispahan  design  featuring  feral 
animals  and  their  preys;  interspersed  with 
sumptuous  stylized  floral  motives.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  type  in  America,  of  a  kind  seldom  seen, 
as  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Beautiful  and 
varied  coloring,  a  velvety  pile  -  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Ruby  rose  borders.  A  rare  master- 
piece of  the  great  Oriental  weavers'  art. 

(17  ft.  6  in.  long  by  14  ft.  0  in.  wide) 


MAYORKAS  BROS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  &  EUROPEAN 
RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  &  TEXTILES 

One  of  the  largest  selections  of  semi-antique 
and  period  rugs  in  the  country 

On  Madison  Avenue  since  1907 

843  MADISON  AVENUE  (at  70th  St.) 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  TEL.  BU  8-{g*|J 


GREAT  DRAWINGS   OF  ALL  TIME 

A  single  edition  of  masterpieces  in  four  volumes.  Texts  by  17  international  scholars. 

Volume  I -ITALIAN,  13th  through  19th  Century.  Volume  II  -  GERMAN,  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH,  13th 
through  19th  Century.  Volume  III  -  FRENCH,  13th  Century  to  1919.  Volume  IV  -  ORIENTAL,  SPANISH, 
ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTEMPORARY.  11 14  colour  reproductions.  2100  pages.  Page  size 
[]      i  3  ?,,  specially  manufactured  opaque  paper,  buckram  bound,  gold  stamped,  individually  boxed.  Price,  S175. 

....  here  is  the  most  sumptuous  publication  of  drawings  ever  issued  outside  Europe  ....  the  first  pictorial 
encyclopedia  of  world-wide  scope.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Full  colour  brochure  from  SHOREWOOD  PUBLISHERS  INC.,  3 1 8  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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An  attractive  English  pedestal  desk  in 
old  mellowed  pine.  Tooled  leather  top. 

Width  48  in. 

Depth  23  in. 

Height  30  in. 


VISIT  OUR  SUBTERRANEAN 
SILVER  VAULT 


r 


Enjoy  good  food 
in  Science  Hill  Inn 

Located  wider  the  fame  too)  as  the  Gallery 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-1382 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE     SILVER     CHINA    F1REPI ACE  EQUIPMENT  ETC 


Faustino  Bocchi 
Canvas  46  >  64  inches 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 


634  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  22  N.Y. 


Telephone :  EL  5-6564 
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GIOVANNI  DI  ANTONIO  MINELLI  DEI  BARDI 

born  1480  in  Padua 
Polychrome  Figure  of  a  Saint  39  inches  high 

From  a  group,  'Deposition  from  the  Cross' 


PIERO  TOZZI 
GALLERIES 


137  EAST  57th  STREET     NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
tel:  plaza  3-9189   cables:  piertozzi  newyork 


RICHARD  V  HARE 


Antiques  Interiors 


927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


t    t    *  * 


UNIVERSITY  1-6901 


*    f    t    *  f 
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EL  GRECO  REVISITED... 

HIS  BYZANTINE  HERITAGE,  by  Pal  Kelemen 

re-issued  with  an  addenda,  brings  out  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
El  Greco  was  active  as  "master  painter"  in  Candia,  Crete,  until  at 
least  his  25th  year. 

The  newly  discovered  biographical  data  confirm  the  author*s  thesis 
that  the  enigmatic  Cretan  painter,  although  serving  the  taste  of  the 
West,  remained  psychologically  an  emigre.  Thus  the  traditional 
classification  of  El  Greco  as  a  purely  Western  painter  has  become 
obsolete. 

With  340  illustrations,  of  which  52  plates  offer  comparisons  be- 
tween Byzantine  art  and  El  Greco's  painting. 

Order  through  your  bookstore  $1250 

or  The  Macmillan  Company  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


BARTHOLOMEUS  BREENBERGH 
1599-1659 
On  panel,  15  X  12J  inches 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street         plaza  5-4980  New  York,  N. Y. 


INK  &  SON  LTD  5-7  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1  TEL  WHI  5275  CABLES  SPINK  LONDON 


TRIBUTE 
TO  THE 
BRITISH 
ANTIQUE 
DEALER 

PO) 

Each  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


This  painting  by  J.  W.  Carmichael  (15  x  21  inches)  has  been  acquired  for  South  Shields  Public  Library  from  Messrs.  M.  Newman,  Ltd.,  43a  Duke 
street,  St.  James's,  London.  From  the  point  of  view  ol  local  history,  this  view  of  what  was  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  village,  one'mile  from 
-he  centre  of  South  Shields,  of  Westoe  (of  Wyvestow)  closely  resembles  the  scene  there  today.  It  is  now  called  Sunderland  Road,  part  of  !  >ulh 
Shields,  and  the  wooden  railings  seen  and  some  of  the  traoA  have  not  changed  very  much.  Ogle  Terrace,  at  left,  built  on  freehold  land  pres  tits  a 
uniform  row  of  excellent  houses,  ornamented  with  gardens.  The  greater  part  of  this  property  is  leasehold  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
5eing  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Jarrow. 
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Vizcaya: 
James  Deering' s 
Italian  villa  in  Miami 

l-L  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


REMINISCENT  in  scale,  sumptuosity,  and  refinement 
of  such  illustrious  models  as  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Villa 
Ubani,  'Vizcaya',  the  imposing  residence  of  the  late  manufactur- 
ng  tycoon,  James  Deering  (founder  and  vice-president  of 
nternational  Harvester  Company),  was  erected  in  1914-20  on  a 
ract  of  approximately  thirty  acres  of  sub-tropical  jungle  and 
wampland  in  the  vicinity  of  a  then  small  and  obscure  town  of 
iouthern  Florida — now  world-renowned  Miami. 

A  collector  and  connoisseur  of  note,  Mr.  Deering  wished  for  a 
vorthy  repository  to  house  his  remarkable  collection.  His 
hoice  was  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
)ut  in  spite  of  faithful  adherence  to  this  policy,  neither  house  nor 
;ardens  are  actual  copies  of  Italian  buildings  or  sites.  However, 
nspiration  was  drawn  freely  from  the  most  famous  examples  (in 
ddition  to  those  already  mentioned):  the  Villa  Borromeo,  on 
sola  Bella,  Lake  Maggiore;  the  Villa  Lante,  in  Florence,  the 
Boboli  Gardens,  etc.  The  name  Vizcaya  was  chosen  as  in  keeping 
pith  the  Hispanic  traditions  of  Florida  (so  named  by  the  early 
Ipanish  explorers  in  tribute  to  its  'blooming'  beauty) :  this  was 
he  name  bestowed  upon  many  a  royal  caravel  of  old  Spain  in 
ionour  of  the  home  port,  Biscay,  whence  the  ships  sailed  to  this 
rery  Biscayne  Bay  on  which  queenly  Vizcaya  now  looks  with 
erene  pride. 

Like  the  famous  folies  of  the  wealthy  noblemen  and  'high 
•ourgeois'  of  eighteenth-century  France,  Vizcaya  was  Jso,  in  a 
ense,  a  rich  man's  extravagant  and  exquisite  toy.  But  there  seems 


to  have  been  a  great  deal  more,  in  addition  to  the  grandiose  scale, 
to  Mr.  Dcering's  plans — or  else,  perhaps  unaware,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  personal  whims  was  of  the  same  dedicated  and  transcenden- 
tal sort  as  an  artist's  longings  to  achieve  perfection:  egotism  still, 
but  of  an  extraordinarily  exalted  sort.  Whatever  the  driving 
impulse,  the  result  achieved  certainly  was  a  work  of  high  art. 
Vizcaya  is  not  merely  a  palazzo  of  more  than  ducal  magnificence, 
set  m  the  midst  of  fantastic  'pleasure  grounds'.  Its  essential  func- 
tion now,  as  the  Dade  County  Art  Museum,  is  that  of  a  complete 
museum  of  the  decorative  arts,  covering  with  unusual  thorough- 
ness the  period  from  the  High  Renaissance  to  the  Dircctoirc.  The 
formal  grounds  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  ones 
remaining  in  America  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Stotcsbury, 
Mackay,  and  other  princely  estates.  These  have  gone  the  way  of 
almost  all  such  great  establishments — into  'housing  develop- 
ments'. But  the  highest  lesson  to  be  learned  of  Vizcaya  certainly 
above  and  beyond  the  sum  of  its  parts,  is  the  priceless  one  of 
artistic  continuity,  as  well  as  the  sure  taste  with  which  the  various 
elements  of  the  enormous  pile,  its  wealth  of  fantastic  contents, 
and  its  dependences  (casino,  loggias,  tea  house,  grottoes,  theatre, 
fountains,  sea  wall  and  breakwater) — all  these,  have  been  fused 
into  a  meticulously  harmonious  whole. 

The  captions  to  the  illustrations  do  no  more  than  point  out  be 
highlights  in  the  few  rooms  here  represented.  Mention  shoul  be 
made  at  least  of  such  features  as  the  entrance  loggia,  with  foui  '.am 
group  composed  of  a  2nd-century  Roman  bath  and  statue  of 


:acing.  The  Music  Room.  It  was  in  Rococo  rooms  of  this  kind  that  the  music  of  Mozart  was  first  heard.  The  painted  walls  and  ceilings  are  Milanese, 
lid-eighteenth  century.  The  spinet  was  made  in  1645,  and  bears  the  signature  of  Horatius  Alba.  The  harp  was  made  in  England  in  the  late  eighteenth 
^*ntury.  The  zither  is  of  the  same  period,  while  the  dulcimer  is  of  somewhat  later  date.  Of  wrought  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  branching  bouquet,  the 
Graceful  chandelier  is  an  eighteenth-century  example,  ornamented  with  Meissen  flowers.  The  carpet  is  Aubusson  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 


I.  Above.  The  Tea  Room.  The  entrance,  of  Verona  marble  and  wrought 
iron,  formed  part  originally  of  the  Pisani  Palace,  in  Venice.  The  murals 
are  Neapolitan,  circa  1775,  the  subject  being  the  destruction  and  sack  of 
Troy.  The  seventeenth-century  chimneypiece  is  of  Nubian  marble  and  the 
Louis  XVI  white  and  gilt  settees  and  the  Directoire  chairs  are  decorated 
with  honeysuckle  motifs. 


1.  Beloiv  left.  Mr.  Deering's  Sitting  Room,  in  the  graceful,  restrained  and 
neo-classical  style  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  oval  Savonnerie  car- 
pet is  especially  worthy  of  note  since  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  appear  as  part 
of  the  central  motif,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  elliptic  borders  that 
create  a  most  pleasing  impression  of  vastness.  The  boiserie  is  Directoire, 
white  and  gold,  but  the  silk  wall  panels  revert  to  the  earlier,  Louis  XVl' 
period. 
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3.  Above.  Guest  Room  'Cathay',  a  delightful  example  of  chinoiscrie  at  its 
most  playful  and  uninhibited.  The  Venetian  bed  and  canopy,  circa  1780,  is 
painted  and  lacquered  red,  yellow  and  green.  Both  are  illustrated  in  William 
Odom's  History  of  Italian  Furniture  (Vol.  II,  p.  226),  as  are  the  pair  of  painted 
and  gilded  mirror  frames  and  matching  alcove  frame  (p.  280)  and  the  two 
commodes  decorated  with  a  design  of  birds  (p.  232).  The  fourfold  French 
screen  is  French,  Louis  XV,  the  Rug  and  silk  wall  panels  Chinese. 


4.  Left.  The  Great  Banquet  Hall.  The  milk-Hours  tapestry  above  the  Italian 
fifteenth-century  chimneypiece  is  Tournai,  French,  sixteenth  century.  Its 
flower  decoration  is  smaller  than  usual  and  the  medallions  show  land- 
scaped scenes  and  armorial  bearings  not  yet  identified.  The  pair  of  sixteenth- 
century  Ferrara  tapestries  above  the  buffet  originally  belonged  to  Robert 
Browning,  and  were  sold  from  his  son's  estate  in  1913.  They  hung  in  the 
Browning's  apartment  in  Casa  Guidi,  Florence,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
red  horse  shown  in  one  of  the  pair  may  have  inspired  the  poet's  description 
of  the  red  horse,  in  'Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came'.  The  subject 
of  the  tapestries  is  Hermes  driving  the  cattle  of  Apollo  off  to  Pylos.  The 
valence  above  the  Ferrara  tapestries,  of  red  velvet  with  applique  gold 
design,  is  Portuguese,  early  seventeenth  century.  The  Bolognese  sixteenth- 
century  table  is  of  walnut  with  intarsia,  the  sixteenth-century  Italian 
chairs  were  made  by  Florentine  workmen  brought  to  England  by  the  Earl 
of  Craven  and  used  at  Combe  Abbey.  The  English  connection  is  further 
stressed  in  this  room  by  the  inclusion  of  two  portraits  (not  shown):  one  of 
Sir  Edward  Dering,  first  Baronet  of  the  name,  of  the  Surrenden  Derings, 
painted  in  1650,  the  other  a  companion  portrait  of  Lady  Dering. 


Bacchus  Banked  by  Romanesque  columns;  the  Directoire  en- 
trance hall,  with  wall  papers  by  Joseph  Dulfour;  the  Mast  Loggia, 
with  cedar  doors  encrusted  with  bronze  ornamentation;  from  the 
Palazzo  Torlonia  in  Home;  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor 
with  entrance  guarded  by  large  Chinese  'Foo'  dogs,  and  with 
murals  by  Claude  Joseph  Vcrnct;  the  charming  Circular  Stair- 
way. 

Conceived  and  carried  out  to  the  last  detail  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  a  discriminating  connoisseur  with  almost  un- 
limited means  at  his  disposal,  the  original  cost  of  Vizcaya  is 
estimated  to  have  run  into  millions  of  dollars,  although  Mr. 
Dcering  never  revealed  the  total  figure.  An  army  of  one  thousand 
artisans  toiled  at  Vizcaya  for  six  years,  and  nothing  less  than  per- 
fection was  demanded  of  the  European  stonecutters,  cabinet- 
makers, plasterers,  painters  and  landscape  gardeners.  The  man- 
sion is  chiefly  of  Florida  coral,  for  which  Mr.  Dcering  purchased 
near-by  quarries  for  the  purpose.  This  new  building  material,  a 
rock  in  texture  and  appearance  not  unlike  Italian  travertine 
marble,  was  used  to  frame  the  ancient  elements,  but  with  not- 
able respect  for  its  own  native  character  and  beauty.  The  slabs 
were  cut  painstakingly  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  fossilized 
patterns  of  sea-fans,  brain  coral,  shells,  etc.,  hidden  for  ages  in  the 
heart  of  this  sea-bottom  aggregate.  The  newest  thing  at  Vizcaya 
is  in  fact  the  most  ancient,  apart  from  its  being  admirably  suited 
to  the  predominant  rocaille  style — a  complex  refinement  .hat 
must  have  well  pleased  that  thoughtful  and  exacting  <  biter 
elegantiarum,  James  Deering,  who  proved  himself,  in  clearing 
Vizcaya,  as  great  a  builder  of  dreams  as  he  had  been  of  reality. 
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5.  Above.  The  Great  Renaissance  Hall.  The  impressive  French,  sixteenth- 
century  chimneypiece  of  Caen  stone,  flanked  by  Italian  seventeenth-century 
doorcases,  originally  stood  in  the  Chateau  de  Regneville  (the  uppermost 
stage  is  not  part  of  the  original  but  was  added  by  the  architects  in  order  to 
continue  it  to  the  Italian,  sixteenth-century  cedarwood  cornice.  The  table 
at  left  has  a  richly  inlaid  marble  top,  made  in  the  Medici  workshop  with 
intricate  insets  of  lapis-pazuli,  carnelian,  agate,  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  stones.  The  table  top  was  originally  presented  to  the  Strozzi  family, 
who  had  the  walnut  frame  made  for  it  (the  frame  carries  the  Strozzi  coat- 
of-arms).  The  fine  Italian  tapestry,  woven  c.  1550  for  Duke  Ercole  II  of 
Ferrara,  depicts  Hercules  slaying  the  Nemean  lion  and  is  one  of  a  famous 
series,  The  Labours  of  Hercules,  woven  in  the  ducal  workshop  in  Ferrara  in 
the  mid-sixteenth  century. 


6.  Left.  Reception  Room  in  Louis  XV  style,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  developed  in  Italy.  The  size  of  the  room  was  determined  by  the 
plaster  ceiling,  which  came  from  the  Palazzo  Rossi,  in  Venice,  and  dates 
from  c.  1750.  The  limestone  chimneypiece  is  French,  the  marble  bust 
surmounting  it  a  portrait  of  La  Comtesse  de  Montbrian  by  Louis  Simon 
Boizot  (1743-1809).  The  gilded  and  lacquered  boiserie  is  Venetian,  c.  1735, 
the  wall  silks  (c.  1790)  are  attributed  to  Philippe  de  Lassalle.  With  then- 
open  design,  on  a  soft  gold  ground,  and  flying  birds  under  slender  palm 
trees,  they  are  delightfully  airy  and  warmly  luminious.  The  embroidered 
wool  carpet,  in  the  same  tonality,  is  Portuguese  of  the  same  period. 
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7-  Above.  Aerial  view  of  Vizcaya  and  its  formal  gardens.  Not  copies  of  any 
particular  Italian  palace  or  villa,  but  an  original  re-creation  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  tradition,  using  local  building  material  combined 
with  many  antique  architectural  features  and  decoration  brought  from 
Europe,  and  occasionally  contributions  by  outstanding  American  sculp- 
tors: Gaston  Lachaise  for  the  Peacocks  on  the  'Peacock  Bridge';  Charles 
Cary  Rumsey  for  the  frogs  serving  as  fountain-heads  on  an  ancient 
Roman  sarcophagus;  A.  Stirling  Calder,  all  the  sculpture  on  the  break- 
water 'barge'  of  local  coral,  etc.  The  house  was  completed  in  1916  under 
the  upervision  of  Paul  Chaflin  and  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  architect.  The 
formal  gardens  were  designed  by  Diego  Suarez  and  completed  shortly 
after  1920.  While  sub-tropical  plants  are  used  on  the  outer  frame  of  the 
estate  (orchid-hung  trees  bordering  the  driveways  and  tall  coconut  palms 
framing  the  tea-house  and  shading  the  quays — the  long  low  steps  of  which 
were  cut  from  slabs  of  coral  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  sea  fan  and  brain 
coral  design  too  often  lost  in  cutting)  every  effort  was  made  to  use  in  the 
formal  arabesques  of  the  gardens  only  such  plants  as  would  be  used  in 
Italian  gardens,  or  their  nearest  equivalent:  jasmine  hedge  plant,  in  place 
of  box  for  instance.  In  many  respects  the  house  and  gardens  suggest  the 
Villa  Borromeo  in  Isola  Bella,  while  the  pools  bring  to  mind  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante,  and  the  water  stair-way,  reaching  up  to  the 
Casino,  built  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  flanked  by  two  elaborately  ornamented 
grottoes  reminiscent  of  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence.  This  fine  re-con- 
struction in  the  rococo  style  derives  a  very  special  and  most  appropriate 
flavour  from  the  use  of  native  coralline  (oolitic)  limestone.  Since  rococo 
derived  its  name  from  rocaille,  the  style  was  characterized  by  the  asym- 
metrical use  of  'free  forms'  as  decorative  elements,  more  particularly 
rocks,  shells,  ferns,  ivy. 

'8.  Right.  One  of  a  pair  of  Italian  seventeenth-century  gateways,  from  the 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua-Lamassa  at  Verona,  built  by  Mic)<<-\      mmicheli,  at 

■either  side  of  the  Oval  Forecourt.  Of  Verona  marble  with  trophies  carved 
from  Istrian  stone,  the  outer  framework  is  native  coralline  limestone,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Sea-Horse,  house  emblem  of  Vizcaya. 


An  English 

suite  of  furniture  with 

embroidered  covers 

J.  F.  HAYWARD 


AN  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  widespread  appreciation 
of  antiques,  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  first-rate  pieces,  is 
fchat  when  the  most  important  sets  or  services,  whether  of  porce- 
lain, silver  or  furniture,  come  on  the  market,  they  are  nearly 
Uways  split  up  and  distributed  amongst  a  number  of  owners. 
Few  museums  have  enough  space  to  display  more  than  a  pair  of 
£ny  one  type  and  private  collectors  in  the  main  lack  either  the 
room  to  house  or  the  financial  resources  to  pay  for  a  complete 
iuite  of  furniture  or  service  of  silver.  This  process  of  distribution 
nas  been  going  on  for  half  a  century  or  more,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  now  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  complete  suite  of  furniture  of 
iuch  importance  as  that  illustrated  here  (sec  colour  plate). 

Though  suites  of  seat  furniture  of  comparable  splendour  were 
:ertainly  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  claim  that  no  finer  example  of  its  period  is  now  known 
to  exist.  It  consists  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  pieces,  namely  a  settee, 
rwo  armchairs  and  twelve  single  chairs,  the  seats  and  backs 
lituffed-ovcr  and  covered  with  their  original  needlework.  It  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  a  private  collector  in  the  United  States, 
i  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  any  great  interest 
nas  been  shown  by  collectors  in  recording  the  provenance  of  the 
furniture  they  bought,  and  in  the  course  of  the  150  years  or  more 
miring  which  the  London  antique  trade  has  been  active,  in- 
uimerable  pieces  have  changed  hands  and  their  source  has  been 
porgotten.  Amongst  the  important  pieces  the  original  source  of 
which  is  unrecorded  is  the  suite  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
.rticle.  Its  immediate  source  is  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  John 
ward,  K.C.V.O.  who  lived  in  London  at  Dudley  House — well 
mown  in  the  Edwardian  period  for  brilliant  society  and  lavish 
rntertainment.  The  importance  of  the  set  has  long  been  recog- 
lised  and  it  was  twice  published  when  it  was  at  Dudley  House;  in 
»92i  (The  Connoisseur.  Vol.  LX.  p.  3  14,  'The  Collection  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Ward')  and  in  1924  (The  Old  World  House.  Vol. 
P,  p.  205/6),  in  each  case  by  Herbert  Cescinsky.  He  informs 
■s  that  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Ward  from  Barlow  Hall 
liear  Manchester.  This  house  was  from  1848  until  his  death 
ti  June  1900  the  seat  of  Sir  William  CunlifFe  Brooks,  M.P., 
:.S.A.,  a  banker  who  was  greatlv  interested  in  antiquarian 


matters.  Besides  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  he 
was  for  some  years  President  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society. 

Barlow  Hall  did  not  belong  to  Sir  William  CunlifFe  Brooks 
but  was  leased  from  Baron  Egerton  of  Tatton,  in  whose  family  it 
had  been  since  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century.  The  early 
history  of  the  house  is  obscure.  Various  sources  give  different 
dates  for  its  first  building.  A  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  is  said  to  have 
resided  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  but  the  oldest  part  of  the 
existing  structure  is  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Little 
now  remains  of  this  original  building.  The  Hall  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Barlow  family  until  the  death  of  Thomas  Barlow  in 
1773.  After  being  let  for  some  years  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  1785 
and  was  acquired  by  Samuel  Egerton  of  Tatton  Park,  Cheshire. 
Though  owning  the  estate,  the  Egertons  never  lived  there. 

The  problem  that  concerns  us  is  the  date  at  which  the  suite 
entered  Barlow  Hall.  The  Manchester  Mercury  of  9th  January,  1779 
contains  an  advertisement  offering  for  sale  the  estate  and  mansion 
called  Barlow  Hall.  While  the  rooms  in  the  house,  the  stabling, 
outbuildings  and  gardens  arc  carefully  listed,  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  furniture.  The  set  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
house  when  it  was  sold  in  1 779.  The  next  possibility  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  Barlow  Hall  was  let  furnished  by  Egerton  to  the 
Tatton  family.  If  this  was  the  case  the  suite  must  have  been  in  the 
house  in  1848  and  remained  there  during  the  fifty-two  years  it 
was  occupied  by  Sir  William  Cunliffc  Brooks.  This  is  clearly  un- 
likely and  the  fact  that  the  suite  came  upon  the  market  after  the 
death  of  Sir  William  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
his  own  property.  According  to  The  Manchester  City  News  the 
capital  value  of  Sir  William's  estates  alone  at  his  death  in  1900  was 
over  half  a  million  pounds.  He  was  therefore  evidently  well 
equipped  to  make  important  acquisitions  of  works  of  art.  The 
only  possible  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  suite  was  bought 
by  Sir  William  at  some  time  111  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  probably  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864.  Its  orig  lal 
source  must  have  been  a  house  of  far  greater  splendour  lau 
Barlow  Hall. 

The  illustrations  here  shown  render  any  detailed  description  of 
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the  suite  superfluous,  but  some  features  of  the  carved  mahogany 
frames  call  for  notice.  At  the  date  when  this  suite  was  made  there 
w  ere  many  highly-skilled  chair-makers  at  work  both  in  London 
and  the  provincial  towns.  It  is  only  in  certain  small  refinements 
of  detail  that  one  can  trace  the  hand  of  the  leading  London 
masters.  The  design  of  the  frames  of  these  chairs  is  very  pleasing, 
but  other  sets  of  a  similar  design  exist.  The  outstanding  merit  of 
this  particular  set  can  be  recognised  in  features  such  as  the  admir- 
able profile  of  the  legs  (No.  i)  and  the  bold  projection  of  the 
volute  feet  (No.  3).  The  width  of  the  foot  and  the  vigorous 
cabriole  form  of  the  leg  meant  that  an  exceptionally  large  piece 
of  expensive  Cuban  mahogany  had  to  be  used  for  each  leg.  On  a 
less  important  set  of  chairs  some  timber  would  have  been  saved 
by  simplifying  the  form  of  the  back  legs.  Here,  though  some  of 
the  acanthus  leaf  carving  is  omitted,  the  profile  of  the  back  legs  is 
such  that  just  as  much  timber  was  required  (No.  1).  It  is  not  un- 
usual on  less  well  designed  chairs  of  this  period  to  find  a  certain 
lack  of  coherence  between  a  richly  carved  front  leg  with  volute 
foot  and  a  completely  plain  back  one  with  pad  foot.  In  this  set  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  back  and  front  legs  has  been  pre- 
served and  the  bold  volute  foot  appears  on  both  back  and  front. 
A  testing  point  for  the  skill  of  the  chair-maker  was  his  treatment 
of  the  arm  of  the  elbow  chair.  The  problem  was  to  find  an 
elegant  way  of  masking  the  joint  of  the  arm  and  the  upright 
support,  each  of  which  was  of  serpentine  form.  In  this  case  the 
end  of  the  arm  turns  boldly  outwards  and  the  point  of  junction  is 
covered  by  a  scallop  shell  (No.  2). 

Elbow  chairs  of  this  type  are  shown  in  the  various  editions  of 
Chippendale's  Director.  On  plate  17  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Director  are  two  stuflfed-over  chairs  of  similar  though  consider- 
ably simpler  design.  The  covers,  which  are  only  lightly  indicated 
in  the  plate,  are  embroidered  with  floral  designs  as  are  the  covers 
of  this  set.  The  presence  of  chairs  of  similar  type  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Director  (1754)  gives  us  an  approximate  date  for 
them.  The  Director  did  not,  however,  offer  designs  that  were  in- 
variably new  and  the  chances  are  that  these  chairs  ante-date  its 
publication  by  a  few  years.  In  spite  of  their  robust  forms,  the 
delicate  shell-like  central  feature  with  diaper  panels  on  each  side 
of  the  front  seat  rail  places  them  definitely  in  the  Rococo  period, 
probably  the  late  1740's.  Chippendale  describes  elbow  chairs  such 
as  the  two  in  this  set  as  'French  Chairs',  and  the  same  term  is  used 
by  Manwaring  in  his  Cabinet  and  Cliair  Maker's  Real  Friend.  The 
use  of  the  term  'French'  for  elbow  chairs  with  stuffed  backs  is 
curious  as  the  form  was  quite  a  familiar  one  in  England.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  difficult  to  find  a  French  chair  of  the  period  that  could 
stand  comparison  with  the  finest  London-made  mahogany  chairs. 
Presumably  the  designation  carried  with  it  a  suggestion  of  high 
fashion,  for  it  was  applied  by  Chippendale  to  other  articles  of 
furniture  besides  chairs.  He  was,  in  fact,  more  familiar  with  the 
structure  and  design  of  French  chairs  than  one  might  expect;  for, 
as  we  know  from  the  Customs  records  (E.  T.  Joy.  Country  Life, 
24.  viii.  1 95  t.),  he  used  to  import  chairs  from  France  in  the  rough 
for  finish  ng  in  his  own  workshops. 

I  he  ni( 'St  remarkable  feature  of  this  suite  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned: namely,  the  magnificent  original  needlework  covers. 
These  are  preserved  in  splendid  condition  and  appear  to  retain  not 
only  their  original  brass-headed  nails,  but  even  the  canvas  and 
webbing  as  well.  These  covers,  which  arc  embroidered  in  tent 
and  cross  stitch,  arc  outstanding  as  much  on  account  of  their 
superlative  quality  and  brilliant  colour  as  for  their  ingenious  and 
original  design.  The  covers  of  the  backs  and  seats  of  the  single 
chairs  arc  conceived  as  pairs  with  the  same  floral  design  embroid- 
ered on  each  pair  but  with  the  colours  of  the  grounds  counter- 


changed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  colour  plate,  in  which  all  the 
backs  are  reproduced,  that  the  floral  motif,  though  carried  out  in 
different  colours,  is  the  same  on  each  pair  of  covers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  the  central  panel  of  one  chair  in 
each  pair  is  used  on  the  outer  border  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Further  variations  in  the  colours  of  details  of  the  cartouches 
framing  the  floral  panels  add  greatly  to  the  striking  effect  of  the 
whole  set.  The  designs  are  so  masterly  and  their  execution  so 
outstanding  that  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  about  their  origin.  A 
considerable  number  of  pattern  books  of  flowers  was  published 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteeth  centuries,  mostly  in  France  but 
also  in  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  England.  The  designs 
they  contained  would  probably  have  required  some  amendment 
to  suit  the  individual  chair  seats  and  backs.  The  chances,  therefore, 
of  recognising  the  original  sources  of  the  embroidered  panels  are 
slight.  The  strapwork  cartouches  which  enclose  some  of  the 
flower  panels  recall  the  manner  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
masters  of  ornament,  such  as  Jean  Berain  or  Daniel  Marot. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  ladies  of  the  house  to  execute  needle- 
work of  similar  character  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  But  in 
these  covers  one  can  surely  trace  the  work  of  professional  hands? 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  London  workshops  that 
produced  the  Opus  Anglicanum  embroideries  enjoyed  a  fame  that 
extended  far  across  Europe  and,  although  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  them  now,  there  must  have  been  highly-skilled 
workshops  in  mid-eighteenth  century  London  where  fine 
embroideries  for  chair  covers  were  turned  out  to  order.  Their 
masters  would  doubtless  have  subscribed  to  all  the  latest  pattern 
books  of  cartouches  and  flower  designs  and  so  have  been  able  to 
plan  and  execute  a  decorative  scheme  as  sophisticated  as  that  which 
enriches  this  suite. 

2.  Detail  of  mahogany  arm,  showing  shell  carved  over  joint  of  upright  and 
horizontal  members. 

3.  Detail  of  front  leg,  showing  bold  projection  of  the  volute  foot  and  the 
shell  carved  at  the  top. 


Colour,  facing,  by  Don  Pipe,  LondiM 
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The  Matthias  Corvinus 
maiolica  service 

JOSEPH  PUGLIESE 


ONE  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of  the  development  of 
maiolica  decoration  in  fifteenth-century  Italy  is  that  the 
Renaissance  style  did  not  appear  on  decorated  maiolica  pottery 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  long  after  Italian  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  had  begun  their  transformation  from 
the  mediaeval  to  the  Renaissance  mode.  Of  all  the  Quattrocento 
craftsmen,  the  potter-decorator  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  retarded  in  incorporating  the  classical  ideas  and  motifs  of 
the  Renaissance  into  the  decoration  of  Lis  products.1  There  are 
many  factors  which  explain  this  belated  stylistic  change  of  the 
maiolist,  but  two  of  the  important  factors  which  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  maiolist's  condition  were  the  limiting  controls 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  guild  system,  and  his  inadequate  tech- 
nical and  artistic  proficiency.  Furthermore,  the  mid-century  sty- 
listic change  in  other  crafts,  such  as  weaving,  goldsmithing  and 
furniture-making,  was  stimulated  by  the  architects,  sculptors  and 
painters  who  designed  for  these  media.  The  potters  themselves 
apparently  did  not  experience  or  respond  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  'fine'  artist  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after 
the  potter  gained  increasing  independence  within  the  guild 
system  (as  the  painters  and  sculptors  had  long  before),  and  after 
the  potter  advanced  in  his  control  of  the  maiolica  glaze  painting 
technique. 

Surprisingly,  when  maiolica  wares  were  finally  decorated  in 
the  Renaissance  style  without  persisting  traces  of  late  Gothic 
decoration  it  was  not  the  accomplishment  of  the  maiolists  of 
Florence,  the  pre-eminent  centre  of  early  Renaissance  art,  but  of 
an  anonymous  workshop  in  the  city  of  Faenza  some  40  miles 
north-west  of  Florence. 
The  actual  inauguration  of  the  Renaissance  style  into  maiolica 

'decoration  took  place  when  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 

Igary,  ordered  a  maiolica  service  from  a  Faentine  bottcgha  to 
commemorate  his  marriage  in  1476  to  Beatrice  of  Aragon.  The 

1  service  appears  to  have  been  made  soon  after  the  wedding.2 
There  are  four  known  remaining  pieces  of  the  original  service, 

•  all  plates,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Beatrice  and  Matthias. 

fTwo  of  these  plates  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  a 
third  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 

•fourth  is  in  the  Hearst  Collection  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  (Bernard  Rackham  considers  a  small  group  of  other 
maiolica  vessels  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  being 

(related  to  the  Corvinus  service.)  Three  of  the  four  remaining 

I  pieces  are  of  special  importance  in  that  they  arc  predominantly 

< characterized  by  Renaissance  decoration,  making  its  first  known 

1  appearance  on  Italian  maiolica  wares. 

The  decorative  scheme  employed  on  the  Corvinus  plates  is 

I  basically  the  traditional  Quattrocento  scheme  of  maiolica  decor- 
ation. That  is,  the  marl,  the  chute,  and  the  caveto    f  each  plate 

lis  marked  off  by  bands  into  concentric  areas,  and  each  of  these 

ureas  holds  a  different  group  of  motifs.  Two  of  the  four  Cor  1  inus 


plates  arc  decorated,  after  this  scheme,  with  ornamental  motifs 
only.  Of  these  two,  the  plate  in  the  Hearst  Collection  is  note- 
worthy for  its  fine  display  of  Renaissance  ornament  (No.  1). 
The  centre  of  the  caveto  in  the  Hearst  plate  is  marked  with  a 
large,  carefully  modelled  rosette,  which  is  encircled  by  a  rin- 
ceaux  formed  by  six  poppies  with  leaves.  Within  the  shallow 
curve  of  the  chute  is  a  circular  panel  of  anthemion  and  palmettcs. 
The  decoration  within  the  areas  of  the  caveto  and  chute  are 
treated  with  that  precise  articulation  of  form  which  is  typical  of 
Renaissance  drawing  and  rendering.  The  rinccaux  and  anthem- 
ion, and  especially  the  central  rosette,  are  rendered  as  if  hammered 
in  repousse,  and  seem  to  rise  in  relief.  All  of  this  is  in  deep  iron 
orange  and  cobalt  blue,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  imbricated 
pattern  on  the  marl  of  the  plate  coloured  in  the  same  orange  and 
blue  plus  manganese  purple  and  copper  green. 

Of  far  greater  interest  than  the  plates  with  only  ornamental 
decoration,  however,  arc  the  two  Corvinus  plates  whose  decor- 
ation includes  pictorial  motifs.  Both  of  these  are  decorated  after 
the  same  scheme  as  the  Hearst  plate,  with  the  marls,  chutes,  and 
caved  separated  by  bands  and  holding  different  motifs.  But  unlike 
the  Hearst  plate,  the  caveto  of  each  of  these  is  given  over  to 
pictorial  decoration,  the  purely  ornamental  motils  being  res- 
tricted to  the  chute  and  marl. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  plate,  within  its  caveto,  is  painted 
with  the  delightful  scene  of  a  maiden  with  a  unicorn  (No.  2). 
The  maiden  sits,  stiffly  and  erect,  stroking  the  unicorn's  head 
which  rests  in  her  lap.  Behind  the  maiden  and  her  unicorn  uses 
a  grassy  plateau,  and  behind  that  plateau  another  upon  which 
repose  two  stags  under  a  bushy  tree.  Although  all  of  these  figures 
are  clumsily  drawn,  they  are  carefully  modelled  and  shaded  from 
light  to  dark  to  portray  their  three-dimensional  bulk.  Even  with 
some  minor  inconsistencies  in  drawing  and  rendering,  a  spatial 
depth,  created  by  the  three  receding  planes  and  modelling  of 
forms,  has  been  convincingly  suggested  in  the  little  scene. 

The  other  Corvinus  service  plate  with  pictorial  decoration  has 
within  its  caveto  an  equally  charming  scene,  this  one  of  seven 
naked  boys  gathering  fruit  (No.  3).  One  of  the  boys  is  climbing 
the  tree,  while  the  others  sit  under  the  tree  plucking  fruit  from 
loose  branches.  Behind  the  tree  another  boy  has  fallen  asleep 
and  has  spilled  the  harvest  basket.  The  pictorial  space  behind  the 
boys  is  filled  with  hills  and  more  trees.  As  in  the  maiden  and 
unicorn  plate,  the  figures  are  clumsily  drawn.  (The  artist  evident- 
ly found  difficulty  in  drawing  feet  as  he  has  arranged  the  boys 
in  poses  that  do  not  require  the  drawing  of  a  single  entire  foot.) 
However,  the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  generally  correct, 
and  there  is  a  knowledgeable  and  painterly  attempt  at  rendering 
the  anatomical  bulk  of  the  figures. 

The  pictorial  quality  of  these  two  scenes  seems  modest,  in  eed, 
when  measured  against  the  quality  of  the  work  being  (fane  at 
this  very  same  time  by  such  painters  as  Botticelli  or  Ghirlandaio. 
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I.  Left.  Maiolica  plate  from  the  Matthias  Corvinus  service.  Diameter:  i8i  in.,  Faenza,  1476-1485.  Phoebe  Hearst  Collection,  University  of  California 
Berkeley.  2.  Right.  Maiolica  plate  from  the  Matthias  Corvinus  service.  Diameter:  185  in.,  Faenza,  1476-1485.  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  oj. 
Art,  Fletcher  Fund,  1946. 


Yet,  the  pictorial  decoration  on  these  Corvinus  service  plates 
marks  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  concept  of  pottery 
decoration  for  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  decoration  found  on 
these  plates  one  must  examine  another  plate  made  at  this  same 
time,  but  not  part  of  the  Corvinus  service.  There  is  for  compari- 
son a  plate,  made  in  Florence,  which  is  also  decorated  with  a 
picture  of  boys  gathering  fruit  (No.  4).  In  the  Florentine  picture 
a  kneeling  boy  boosts  a  second  boy  up  into  a  well-pruned  fruit 
tree.  A  boy  astride  an  owl  observes  this  action  and  offers 
advice  which  is  inscribed  upon  a  curling  banner  at  the  left  of  the 
caveto.  The  inscription  tells  us  that  'one  cannot  eat  without 
working'. 

In  examining  the  Florentine  plate  more  closely,  one  finds  that 
the  picture  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  that  conscientiously 
preserves  the  lateral  surface  plane  of  the  caveto  and  prevents  the 
illusion  of  a  three-dimensional  penetration  of  that  surface  plane. 
The  pictorial  decoration  is  kept  two-dimensional  through  the 
application  of  two  visual  devices  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  earliest  Italian  maiolica  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  two 
devices,  which  prevent  the  illusion  of  three-dimensions  on  a  two- 
dimensional  surface,  are  the  contour  panel  which  surrounds  the 
figures  and  separates  them  from  the  other  motifs,  and  the  pow- 
dering  I  dots  of  the  area  within  the  contour  panel.3  The  contour 
panel  in  1  he  Florentine  plate  encloses  and  unites  all  of  the  pictorial 
elements  in  the  decoration,  and  defines  a  single  picture  plane  area. 

I  he  pov  tiering  by  groups  of  dots  in  a  consistent  and  evenly 
distributed  surface  pattern  within  the  contour  panel  reaffirms  and 
preserves  that  single,  flat,  picture  plane.  The  powdering  of  dots 
purposefully  continues  down  across  the  ground  line  against 
which  the  figures  and  tree  stand,  thereby  keeping  that  area  within 
the  same  flat  plane  of  the  entire  picture,  and  preventing  the  illu- 
sion of  a  ground  plane  receding  into  spatial  depth.  An  additional 
flattening  element  is  the  tight,  consistent  line  which  has  been  used 
to  draw  the  silhouettes  of  the  figures,  tree,  leaves  and  banner. 

The  remaining  area  of  the  caveto  outside  the  contour  panel  is 


filled  with  circular  flowers-of-dots  and  curling  tendrils,  motifi 
which  were  derived  by  the  Italians  from  fifteenth-century  His  l 
pano-Moresque  maiolica  decoration.  The  marl  of  the  plate  if 
decorated  with  stylized  curling  Gothic  foliage.  The  picture  am 
its  surrounding  ornament  cover  the  plate  as  a  flat  surface  pattern] 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  Florentine  picture  of  fruit  gatherer 
is  the  representation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Facntine  platij 
from  the  Corvinus  service.  In  the  Facntine  plate,  one  seems  t< 
look  through  a  circular  window  in  the  dish  bottom,  out  upon  ;| 
group  of  boys  in  a  landscape  setting.  The  ground  plane  recedes  intcj/ 
depth,  and  in  the  proper  manner  of  Renaissance  perspective  thtffl 
upper  edge  of  the  ground  plane  creates  a  horizon  line  for  then 
viewer's  visual  reference.  The  group  of  boys  in  the  foreground 
appear  nearer  us,  as  they  are  well  below  this  horizon  line.  Thill 
boy  sleeping  behind  the  tree  is  placed  closer  to  the  horizon  line! 
and  therefore  seems  farther  removed  from  the  viewer  and  con-|i 
tributes  to  the  illusion  of  spatial  depth.  The  trees  and  high  hills] 
farthest  away  rise  well  above  the  horizon  line,  and  stand  against 
a  cloudy  sky  which  appears  to  be  an  infinite  distance  away  fron  ^ 
the  boys  in  the  foreground  picture  plane.  The  bodies  of  the  boyyl 
are  seen  as  light  shapes  standing  away  from  the  darkness  of  thii 
ground,  and  each  figure  is  drawn  in  lines  which  swell  or  diminish! 
in  breadth  to  give  the  figures  substance.  The  bulk  of  each  figuri! 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  careful  modelling  of  limbs  anc 
muscles.  Even  the  fruit  tree  is  modelled  in  light  and  dark  with 
light  falling  upon  one  side  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  upon  leave! 
which  arc  projecting  highlights  against  the  dark  mass  of  shaded 
foliage.  The  whole  scene  effectively  gives  the  illusionistic  impres- 
sion of  solid  masses  existing  in  spatial  depth. 

In  comparing  the  decoration  on  these  Renaissance  plates  from; 
Florence  and  Faenza  (Nos.  3  &  4),  one  recognizes  the  characteris- 
tics of  two  major  and  opposing  concepts  of  the  role  of  decoration  | 
on  ceramic  vessels.  The  Florentine  plate,  with  its  linear  and  flat 
surface  treatment,  preserves  the  late  Gothic  concept  of  pottery 
decoration  as  surface  pattern.  This  concept  becomes  obsolete  in 
the  latter  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  when  it  is  displaced  by  the 
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3.  Left.  Maiolica  plate  from  the  Matthias  Corvinus  service.  Diameter:  l8|  in.,  Faenza,  1476-1485.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  4.  Right. 
Maiolica  plate.  Diameter:  16J  in.,  Florence,  c.  1480.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


Renaissance  idea  of  painterly  and  three-dimensional  decoration 
as  seen  in  the  Corvinus  picture  dishes  from  Faenza.  By  1500  this 
new  concept  of  maiolica  decoration  produced  a  distinct  style  of 
maiolica  painting,  the  Istoriato  style,  which  expressed  the  same 
canons  of  pictorialism  as  high  Renaissance  oil  painting. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  this  important  change  was  not 
introduced  into  pottery  decoration  by  the  maiolists  of  Florence, 
who  had  pioneered  minor  stylistic  changes  in  maiolica  decoration 
in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  A  partial  answer  to  this  question 
would  certainly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Florentine  maiolists 
left  the  main  course  of  fifteenth-century  Italian  pottery  decor- 
ation for  a  twenty-five  year  period  beginning  in  1450,  when  they 
began  devoting  their  energies  to  the  task  of  copying  and  imita- 
ting the  contemporary  Hispano-Morcsquc  maiolica  decoration.4 
These  imitations,  manufactured  primarily  in  Tuscany,  were 
made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  competing  with  the  finer 
Spanish  maiolica  which  was  in  great  demand  among  the  aristo- 
I  cracy  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  This  generation  of  Florentines,  working 
in  an  Italo-Morcsquc  style  from  1450  to  1475,  could  logically 
have  been  the  maiolists  to  introduce  the  Renaissance  mode  into 
their  craft  had  they  not  been  pursuing  a  tangental  and  less  creative 
course.  During  this  same  period  the  Faentines  concentrated  upon 
improving  their  command  of  the  medium,  by  adding  new  colours 
to  their  maiolica  palette  and  by  expanding  their  vocabulary  of 
decorative  motifs.  The  Matthias  Corvinus  maiolica  service,  then, 
marks  the  rise  of  the  Faentine  potters  to  a  position  of  stylistic 
leadership  in  their  craft. 

The  Corvinus  service  may  indicate  one  further  important 
event  in  the  development  of  Italian  maiolica  decoration,  for 
apparently  the  Faentine  maiolists  had  the  assistance  of  an  artist 
from  outside  the  potter's  craft  in  the  decoration  of  this  service. 
The  technique  of  glaze  painting  on  the  Corvine  service  suggests 
that  possibly  a  painter  or  an  engraver,  not  trained  in  the  maiolica 
medium  but  familiar  with  the  decorative  motus  oi  the  Renais- 
sance, was  calleci  in  to  help  paint  these  plates.  The  drawing  of 
some  of  the  figures  and  decorative  motifs  is  inconsistent  and  at 


times  even  slipshod;  very  different  from  the  clean,  concise  brush- 
work  that  generally  characterizes  later  fifteenth-century  maiolica 
painting.  In  many  places  there  is  evidence  of  lines  having  been 
redrawn  or  overdrawn,  something  a  craftsman  trained  in  glaze 
painting  would  never  attempt  nor  have  to  do.  The  hand  that  held 
this  brush  was  not  that  of  a  confident  and  experienced  maiolist, 
but  of  someone  who  was  having  a  difficult  time  getting  the 
brush  to  behave  and  respond  properly  on  the  blotter-like  surface 
of  the  unfiled  glaze.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  Quattrocento 
maiolists  to  call  in  painters  or  engravers  to  assist  them  in  the 
decoration  of  their  wares.  Yet,  in  considering  the  Corvinus 
service  this  may  have  been  the  case,  and  would  partially  explain 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Renaissance  motifs  and  pictorial  style 
in  Italian  maiolica  decoration. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the 
Faentine  maiolica  painters  continued  in  their  rapid  development, 
and  by  1500  had  risen  to  an  amazingly  high  degree  of  technical 
proficiency  and  virtuosity  in  their  use  of  Renaissance  decorative 
and  pictorial  themes.  It  was  this  creatively  vital  achievement  of 
the  Faentines  that  then  served  as  a  fountainhead  for  the  major 
sixteenth-century  styles  of  maiolica  decoration  that  followed. 

NOTES 

1  Gactano  Ballardini,  in  his  chronological  chart  of  fifteenth-century  maiolica 
decorative  styles,  places  the  introduction  of  Renaissance  motifs  into  maiolica 
decoration  at  1500.  Giuseppe  Livcrani,  in  a  more  recent  study  of  these  styles, 
accepts  this  date  but  proposes  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  had  begun  entering  into  the  potter's  workshop. 
Gactano  Ballardini,  Corpus  delta  maiolica  italiana,  2  vols.  (Rome:  La  Librereia 
dcllo  Stato),  I,  p.  10. 

Giuseppe  Livcrani,  La  maiolica  italiana  (Milan:  Electa  Editricc,  19.SX),  p.  iK. 

2  Bernard  Rackham,  Catalogue  of  Italian  Maiolica,  2  vols.  (London:  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  1940),  I,  pp.  42-45. 

3  These  two  visual  devices  which  flatten  the  pictorial  decoration  are  ninth-century 
Islamic  innovations,  but  the  actual  manner  of  their  introduction  into  Italian 
maiolica  decoration  is  not  yet  precisely  known. 

1  Wilhelm  Bode's  early  examination  of  the  period  of  Florentine  leadershi  in  the 
craft,  and  of  the  Italo-Moresquc  style,  remains  a  principal  study  in  the  tru  ing  of 
the  development  of  Italian  maiolica  decoration.  Wilhelm  Bode,  Die  Anfange  tier 
Majolikakmtst  in  Toskatta  (Berlin:  Julius  Bard,  191 1). 
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I.  Square  fruit  dish  (compotier  quarre)  of  bleu  celeste  Sevres  porcelain  painted 
with  birds  in  a  reserve  in  the  centre  and  with  gilded  swags  and  ribbons 
around  the  border.  It  bears  the  date-letter  gg  for  1784.  Width:  20  7  cms. 
(max);  19  9 cms.  (min). 


2.  Plate  of  rose-pink  Sevres  porcelain  decorated  with  flowers  in  reserves 
and  gilded  swags  and  borders.  It  bears  the  date-letter  X  for  1775.  Diameter : 
22-75  cms. 


3.  Cup  and  saucer  of 
rose-pink  Sevres  por- 
celain richly  gilded 
and  painted  with  floral 
swags  and  sprigs.  It 
bears  the  date-letter  GG 
for  1784.  Height  of  cup: 
7  6  cms.;  diameter  of 
saucer:  15-2  cms. 
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The  Paris  collections 
of  Madame  B. 
3 :  The  Porcelain 

F.  J.  B.  WATSON 


THE  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Sententieux  et  Pittoresque,  written 
in  1768  by  the  marquis  de  Caraccioli,  has  the  following 
entry  under  Porcelaine: 
lLa  plus  ancienne  se  trouve  a  Japou,  la  plus  belle  a  Saxe,  la  plus 
brilliante  a  Sevepres  de  Paris' . 
The  author  adds,  in  regretful  tones,  'oh  ne  se  serf  plus  dans  les 
grands  maisons  que  de  porcelaine  &  d'argenterie'.*  What  Caraccioli 
I  regarded  as  the  good  old  days  of  faience  or  pewter  table  services 
had  gone  with  the  advent  of  that  modern  luxury  against  which 
I  he  (and  his  near-contemporary,  Sebastian  Mcrcicr)  was  always 
l  railing.  He  was,  of  course,  describing  a  change  in  social  usages 
which  had  come  about  within  his  own  lifetime.  When,  a  century 
earlier,  Louis  XIV  had  insisted  that  his  courtiers  send  their  silver 
1  to  the  mint  for  patriotic  reasons,  they  replaced  it  with  faience  to 
ithe  great  benefit  of  the  French  faience  industry.  But  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  faience  in  its  turn  was  displaced 
I  by  porcelain  at  any  rate  for  the  well-to-do.  Once  again  the  King 
j played  an  important  economic  role,  for  he  insisted  that  his  cour- 
1  tiers  make  purchases  commensurate  with  their  purses  at  the  annual 
sale  of  Sevres  porcelain  held  at  Versailles  each  Christmas.  It  was 
Jhis  way  of  helping  the  factory  he  supported  so  lavishly,  to  pay  its 

ray" 

1    Caraccioli's  three  categories  sum  up  the  historical  and  aes- 
thetic views  of  his  French  contemporaries  on  the  subject  of 
Siporcelain  fairly  enough.  Throughout  the  century  the  collecting 
lof  vieuxjapon,  by  which  oriental  porcelain  of  all  sorts  was  meant 
I (for  no  distinction  was  made  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
kporcelain),  was  a  passion  with  French  curieux.  It  was  at  Meissen 
(that  the  secret  of  imitating  this  much  admired  eastern  material 
•was  discovered,  and  the  German  factory  was  the  most  commer- 
cially successful  of  all  European  porcelain  manufactories  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  century.  The  Royal  French  factory  was  estab- 
lished first  at  Vinccnnes,  and  after  1756  at  Sevres,  with  the  deliber- 
ate intention  of  competing  economically  with  the  products  of 
rthe  Saxon  establishment  which  were  being  imported  into  France 
in  great  quantities  throughout  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
tthe  eighteenth  century.  Sevres  is  generally  n£rr~"d  to  have  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  of  all  ceramic  materials  with  its  pate 
teudre  whilst  its  painting  and  gilding  was  of  the  ligh    r  technical 
(excellence.  These  factors  have  caused  its  porcelain  to  remain 
(almost  continuously  a  favourite  with  connoisseurs  for  over  a 
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century,  even  longer  perhaps  than  French  eighteenth-century 
furniture  has  attracted  collectors. 

As  long  ago  as  1855  at  the  Bernal  Sale,  Lord  Hertford  was 
paying  prices  as  high  as  ^1,942  10s.  for  a  pair  of  pink  Louis  XV 
Sevres  vases,  and  ^1,417  10s.  for  a  pair  of  blue  Louis  XVI  vases. 
A  decade  later  Lord  Dudley  was  willing  to  give  even  more  to 
add  Sevres  to  his  collection,  notably  spending  ^10,200  for  the 
1 68  pieces  of  the  bleu  celeste  Rohan  service  in  1870  and,  four  years 
afterwards,  even  ^300  more  than  this  vast  sum,  for  a  single 
garniture  de  cheininee  of  three  pieces.  Having  regard  to  the  devalu- 
ation of  modem  currency,  these  prices  greatly  exceed  anything 
which  has  been  paid  at  auction  for  porcelain  since  the  last  war. 

All  three  types  of  porcelain  (and  many  others)  mentioned  in 
Caraccioli's  notice  are  to  be  found  111  some  form  in  Mine  B's 
collection,  but  Sevres  takes  pride  of  place  as  befits  a  collection 
housed  in  Paris  and  predominantly  French  dix-huitieiue  in 
character.  Her  most  beautiful  single  piece  is  unquestionably  a 
large  punch-bowl  of  bleu  celeste  porcelain,  richly  gilded  and  paint- 
ed in  shaped  oval  reserves  with  sprays  of  flowers  (colour  plate 
p.  159).  This  splendid  object  bears  the  date-letter  for  1 753  and  was 
therefore  made  whilst  the  factory  was  still  installed  in  the  old 
chateau  of  Vinccnnes.  There  are  no  marks  to  provide  clues  to  the 
identity  of  the  flower-painter  or  the  gilders,  but  in  the  very  year 
that  this  punch-bowl  was  made  the  account  books  of  the  factory 
record  the  sale  of  a  Jatte  a  punch  et  inortier,  192  Hi/res'.1  One  would 
like  to  think  that  this  was  the  actual  example  owned  today  by  Mine 
B.,  but  the  livre  de  veutes  unfortunately  gives  no  indication  of  the 
ground  colour  nor,  alas,  is  the  purchaser's  name  mentioned. 
Probably  it  was  smaller  than  Mine  B's.  Nine  years  after  the  fac- 
tory delivered  to  the  due  de  Choiscul :  /  Jatte  a  punch  et  mortier, 
loud  vert,  600  J,3  which  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  average  price. 
The  one  for  which  the  King  paid  1,200  livres  as  part  of  the  ser- 
vice presented  to  the  Empress  Maric-Theresc  in  1758  must  surely 
have  been  of  quite  monumental  size.4  The  invention  of  hard  paste 
reduced  prices  greatly.  The  boh  a  punch  supplied  from  the  factory 
to  Napoleon  in  181 3  only  cost  80  francs  each. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  the  inexpei  sive 
example  was  identical  with  Mmc  B's.  Bleu  celeste,  or  turqn  ise- 
blue  as  it  is  usually  called  in  English  (even  French  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sale  catalogues  occasionally  distinguish  it  as  bleu  turque),  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  body  colours 
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4.  Sauce-boat  and  two  fruit  dishes  from  a  Sevres  dinner  service  painted 
with  sprigs  of  roses  within  a  border  of  oeils  de  perdrix  in  blue,  red  and  gold. 
They  are  variously  dated — L  for  1764  and  R  for  1770.  Sauce-boat:  length 
118  cms.;  width:  n-8  cms.  Shell-shaped  fruit  dish:  width:  22  8  cms.; 
depth:  2-2  cms.  Circular  fruit  dish:  diameter:  18  7  cms. 

5.  Plate  of  green  Sevres  porcelain  with  lobed  border  painted  in  reserves 
with  flowers,  gilded  scrolls  and  floral  swags.  In  the  centre  a  bunch  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  bears  the  date-letters  CC  for  1782.  Diameter:  24  cms. 


developed  at  the  manufactory.  According  to  M.  Verlct  it  first  I 
appears  towards  the  end  of  1753,  so  that  this  punch-bowl  must  bc^ 
amongst  the  earliest  pieces  to  be  decorated  with  this  favourite  I 
colour. 

The  same  colour  appears  again  on  a  set  of  four  square  dishes  or 
compotiers  quarres  in  the  collection.  These,  too,  arc  richly  gilded  and 
the  reserves  are  painted  with  birds  in  place  of  flowers  (No.  1 ) .  fl 
They  bear  the  date-letter  for  1784  as  well  as  the  mark  of  an  un-| 
identified  painter  and  gilder.  With  them  in  the  collection  are! 
matching  compotiers  rouds  and  compotiers  ovalcs  (they  can  be  scen| 
in  the  vitrines  in  the  background  of  the  colour  plate  (The  Con-m 
noisseur,  January  1964,  p.  2)  of  Mme  B's  Library).  All  three  types  I 
frequently  formed  part  of  the  make-up  of  the  larger  dinner  scr-J 
vices  supplied  by  the  factory.  ' 

Pink,  sometimes  called  rose  Pompadour  (but  invariably  dcsig-4 
nated  simply  rose  in  the  factory's  records)  and  green,  were  the  twofl 
most  widely  admired  Sevres  colours.  The  former  was  introduced1] 
in  1757  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  factory 
until  the  following  year),  and  the  latter  in  1756. 

The  pink  cup  and  saucer  of  severely  Louis  XVI  shape  lavishly 
and  elegantly  gilded  and  painted  with  swags  and  sprays  of  roses: 
(No.  3)  dates  from  nearly  a  decade  later.  It  bears  the  date-letters- 
GG  for  1784.  The  finest  rose  was  produced  during  the  lifetime  of' 
its  inventor  Hellot,  but  it  is  not  correct,  as  is  sometimes  asserted, ' 
that  the  colour  was  never  used  after  his  death  in  1766.  Thus  as 
late  as  1778  the  livre  desventes  record  the  sale  to  the  King  of  'Un  vase,- 
fond  rose,  miniature — 288  l,  and  five  years  later  'Deux  flambeaux,' 
fond  rose  a  chiffre'  were  sold  to  a  M.  de  Pommery  for  72  r.5 

Mme  B.  also  possesses  a  scries  of  plates  with  very  slightly  lobed 
pink  borders  painted  in  reserves  with  flowers  linked  by  gilded 
swags.  A  larger  spray  of  flowers  appears  in  the  centre  and  the 
back  bears  the  date-letter  for  1775  (No.  2).  The  flowers  on  these 
were  painted  by  Jean-Jacques  Pierre  jeune  and  the  gilder's  mark 
can  be  read  somewhat  doubtfully  as  that  of  the  elder  Weydingeri 
The  almost  equally  famous  green  ground  (verd  or  vert  in  the 
factory's  account  books,  never  the  modern  anomaly  vert  pomme 
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or  apple-green)  is  found  on  the  borders  of  a  somewhat  similar 
series  of  plates  (No.  5)  dated  1780  with  floral  decoration  by 
A.-T.  Cornailles. 

Of  a  quite  different  character  is  a  part  dinner  service  in  the 
collection,  some  pieces  of  which  are  shown  in  No.  4.  This  is 
painted  on  a  white  ground  with  wide  borders  decorated  with 
unusually  large  oeils  de  perdrix  motives  in  blue  and  red  with 
alternate  gold  and  red  crosslcts  at  their  centres,  the  central  white 
reserves  within  these  borders  being  strewn  with  sprigs  of  roses. 
This  service  appears  to  have  been  made  at  two  separate  dates.  On 
some  pieces,  e.g.  the  lidded  s.tucc-boat  and  the  shaped  fruit  dish 
illustrated  here  (perhaps  of  the  form  described  as  compotiers 
cocjiiillcs'm  the  factory's  records),  the  date-letter  L  for  1 764 appears; 
others,  such  as  the  compotier  rond,  are  painted  with  the  letter  R 
for  T770.  Probably  certain  pieces  were  made  at  the  later  date  to 
replace  breakages  or  possibly  merely  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
service.  The  flowers  on  the  earlier  pieces  appear  to  have  been 
painted  by  Bcrtrand,  those  on  the  later  pieces  by  a  variety  of 
.artists,  some  identifiable,  others  not. 

The  beginning  of  the  nco-classic  or  Louis  XVI  style  of  decora- 
Ition  is  clearly  visible  in  this  dinner  service.  It  must  be  admitted 
Ithat,  in  the  more  austere  forms  it  evolved  later,  the  style  is  dis- 
tinctly less  well  adapted  to  porcelain  decoration  than  the  more 
(flowing  shapes  of  the  rococo,  to  which  both  the  material  itself 
and  its  texture  adapts  itself  so  exceptionally  happily.  Two  exam- 
ples of  Sevres  with  Louis  XVI  decoration  from  Mine  B's  collcc- 
Ition  have  been  selected  for  illustration  here.  The  one  (No.  6)  a 
jplate  of  severely  neo-classical  design  painted  with  a  spray  of  roses 
at  the  centre  within  a  ring  of  dark  blue  relieved  by  gilt  dots.  The 
.^border  is  of  a  yellow  'fan'  type  of  design  on  a  dark-red  ground 
(within  which  delicate  floral  swags  and  pendants  are  painted. 
(This  and  three  other  matching  plates  in  the  collection  bear  the 
pate-letter  for  1793,  the  very  year  in  which  the  royal  patron, 
.preserver  and  supporter  of  the  factory  was  guilk  t>  1  d,  and  an 
unidentified  mark  H.  P.  in  capitals.  The  design  in  watctt  1  (lour  for 
this  decoration  can  be  seen  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  (No.  7). 


6.  Above  left.  Plate  of  Sevres  porcelain  decorated  in  the  late  Louis  XVI  style 
and  bearing  the  date-letters  pp  for  1793.  Diameter:  23-2  cms. 

7.  Above  right.  Watercolour  drawing  showing,  at  the  top,  the  design  for 
the  plate  illustrated  in  No.  6  (Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Piiris). 

8.  Below.  Cream  jug,  helmet-shaped,  of  Sevres  porcelain  painted  in 
various  colours  with  arabesques  in  the  style  of  Salembicr.  It  bears  the  date- 
letters  LL  for  1789.  Height:  15  cms. 
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9.  Plate  with  green  border  inspired  by  eighteenth-century  Sevres  porce- 
lain but  made  c.  1835  at  the  Jacob  Petit  factory  at  Fontainebleau.  Painted 
in  the  centre  with  an  unidentified  coat-of-arms.  Diameter:  22 -2  cms. 


II.  Plate  of  Nymphenburg  porcelain  painted  with  a  landscape,  scrolls,  and 
floral  motives  in  green  and  gold.  Diameter:  24  8  cms. 


10.  Plate  with  pink  lobed  border  made  in  1855  at  the  Coalbrookdale 
factory  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  to  London.  The  border  is  decorated  within  reserves  with  heraldic 
devices  and  names.  The  centre  painted  with  a  trophy  of  English  and 
French  flags.  Diameter:  23  5  cms. 

(Colour  [Plate)  Punch  Bowl  of  bleu  celeste  Vincennes  porcelain  painted 
with  sprays  of  flowers  in  shaped  oval  reserves,  and  gilded.  It  bears  the 
date-letter  for  1753.  Height:  16 -2  cms.;  diameter:  21-4  cms. 

It  is  inscribed  in  a  contemporary  hand  39  No.  134  and  Sev.  No. 
Patterns  of  this  sort  were  evidently  popular  at  Sevres  during  the 
Revolutionary  period.  A  plate  in  the  Louvre  dated  1791,  prob-. 
ably  by  the  same  hand,  uses  the  design  in  a  reversed  form  with 
the  'fan'  (or  'velarium')  in  the  centre  and  the  bands  of  gilded  dots,, 
floral  swags  and  scrolls  around  the  border/' 

Of  slightly  earlier  date  though  even  more  severely  classical  in. 
appearance,  is  a  helmet-shaped  cream  jug  bearing  the  date-letters j 
for  1789  (No.  8).  Its  shape  is  often  found  in  silver  during  the  late- 
seventeenth  century  and  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  return 
to  the  forms  of  the  Louis  XIV  period  which  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  neo-classicism  in  France.  The  decoration  here  is  of  the i 
type  popularised  by  Salembier's  engravings  of  arabesques  vvhich( 
were  widely  disseminated  during  the  so-called  Etruscan  phase  of 
neo-classic  taste  which  emerged  about  1785.  The  earliest  of  these 
engravings  were  issued  in  1777  and  most  of  his  thirty  cahiers  of. 
decorative  engravings  followed  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
years,  though  their  author  (about  whom  hardly  anything  is 
known)  lived  on  until  1820.  In  the  years  just  before  the  French; 
Revolution  such  arabesques  were  widely  adopted  in  all  depart- .j 
merits  of  the  decorative  arts:  on  painted  wall-panelling,  on  tapes- 
try and  especially  on  porcelain. 

One  other  piece  of  French  porcelain  from  Mme  B's  collection) 
is  illustrated  here.  This  is  of  a  quite  different  character  from  thej 
pieces  previously  discussed,  for  it  dates  from  the  1830's.  Never- j 
theless  its  sharp  yellowish-green  ground,  decorated  around  the 
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oorder  with  flowers  painted  within  reserves  and  surrounded  by 
avish  gilding  (No.  9),  was  clearly  inspired  by  a  Louis  XV  plate  of 
:he  type  illustrated  in  No.  5;  though  instead  of  a  floral  motive 
it  the  centre  there  is  a  coat-of-arms  of  a  late  neo-gothic  character, 
rhese  plates  were  produced  in  the  Fontaincbleau  factory  of 
facob  Petit  sometime  in  the  1830's.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
Chavagnac  and  Grolier  were  writing  their  classic  Histoire  des 
Manujacturcs  Francises  de  Porcelain,  it  was  the  fashion  to  write 
if  the  'mauvais  gout' ,  the  'gout  deplorable  ,  of  Petit  and  to  sneer 
it  'le  style  rococo  de  1830'.  Unquestionably  its  shapes  and  decora- 
ions  arc  a  good  deal  less  subtle  than  those  used  at  Sevres  in  the 
iighteenth  century.  But  nowadays  we  arc  inclined  to  view  this 
zweiters  rococo  more  kindly  as  the  first  manifestation  since  the 
devolution  (in  its  native  land  at  any  rate)  of  a  re-awakening 
.Merest  in  the  great  decorative  arts  of  the  previous  century.  At 
ivorst  we  find  Jacob  Petit's  porcelain  an  'amusing'  manifestation 
if  I  .ouis-Philippe  taste,  and  today  it  is  both  fashionable  and 
ividcly  collected  in  France. 

In  something  of  the  same  manner,  but  even  more  remotely 
related  to  their  eighteenth-century  Sevres  prototypes,  is  a  set  of 
Dlatcs  with  pink  borders,  richly  gilded  and  decorated  in  the  centre 
with  a  large  trophy  composed  of  the  French  and  English  flags.  In 
cscrves  around  the  borders  the  English  lion  and  the  crowned 
;agle  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  are  depicted,  whilst  two  alter- 
nating reserves  are  painted  with  the  names  VICTORIA  and 
ALBERT  and,  opposite,  NAPOLEON  and  EUGENIE  in  a 


highly  ornate  if  illegible  type  of  Victorian  lettering.  This  dis- 
tinctly debased  version  of  a  mid-eighteenth  century  Sevres 
design  was  created  at  the  Coalbrookdafc  factory  to  celebrate  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  Consort  to  England  in 
April,  1855.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  they  formed  part  of 
one  of  the  two  services  created  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
by  the  Coabrookdalc  factory.  Both  were  displayed  at  the 
Mansion  House  when  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eugenic  were 
entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London. 
Describing  the  banquet  the  Illustrated  London  News,7  after  men- 
tioning 'the  dessert  plates  ...  a  special  effort  of  the  great  Coal- 
brookdalc  Pottery  made  in  seven  days  ...  of  a  beautiful  Im- 
perial pattern  on  the  celebrated  turquoise  ground',  adds:  'In 
addition  to  this  there  was  also  on  the  table  a  service  of  the  cele- 
brated Du  Barry  pink,  which  is  intended  for  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion'. The  Imperial  dessert  service  in  turquoise-blue  was  pur- 
chased later  by  M.  Heine,  the  Second  Empire  banker  who  for 
many  years  occupied  a  large  house  close  by  where  Mmc  B  now 
lives.  Napoleon  III  must  have  subsequently  purchased  the  pink 
service  from  which  Mmc  B's  plates  come  at  the  Paris  exhibition 
of  1855,  for  the  service  was  said  to  have  been  in  regular  use  at  the 
Tuileries  when  the  Imperial  family  were  dining  privately  together. 

Mme  B.  owns  a  number  of  pieces  of  what  Caraccioli  rega  led 
as  la  plus  belle  porcelaine,  that  produced  at  Dresden.  Exampl  s  of 
one  of  its  most  famous  products,  the  porcelain  flowers  which 
Sevres  was  led  to  imitate  owing  to  the  vast  scale  on  which  they 
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12.  Plate  decorated  in  famille  rose  colours  with  a  spray  of  two  roses  tied  by  a  13.  Bowl  of  Worcester  porcelain  with  decoration  of  pomegranates 

ribbon  bow.  Chinese  export  porcelain  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eight-  and  lemons  and  celadon  interior.  'Chinese  seal'  mark  in  blue.  From 

eenth  century.  Diameter:  23  cms.  The  small  object  beside  it  was  probably  a  service  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Diameter:  17 

made  in  China  for  export  to  South-East  Asia,  perhaps  as  a  sweetmeat  bowl.  cms. ;  height:  8  cms. 


were  imported  into  France,  were  illustrated  in  the  previous  article 
(The  Connoisseur,  February  1964,  Plate  Nos.  9-12).  Here  German 
porcelain  can  be  represented  only  by  one  of  a  pair  of  plates  with 
lobed  borders  made  at  the  rival  factory  to  Meissen  set  up  by  the 
Elector  Max  III  Joseph  of  Bavaria  in  Munich  in  1747  (No.  11). 
These  charming  examples  of  rococo  art,  each  painted  in  green  and 
gold  with  a  different  landscape  enclosed  within  a  hook-shaped 
border  of  foliated  scrolls,  must  have  been  made  around  1755 
before  the  expanding  factory  was  transferred  from  the  Munich 
suburbs  to  a  building  adjacent  to  the  Nymphenburg  palace. 

That  oriental  porcelain,  the  third  of  Caraccioli's  categories, 
inspired  French  eighteenth-century  collectors  with  a  veritable 
passion,  is  well  known.  How  highly  it  was  esteemed  appears 
from  the  inarchand-mcrcier  Julliot's  introduction  to  the  sale 
catalogue  of  this  section  of  the  celebrated  Randon  de  Boisset 
collection  written  in  1777.  'Les  porcelaines  anciennes'  (i.e.  oriental 
porcelains),  he  writes:  'out  toujours  ete  regardees  comme  necessaire 
pour  Ic  he  I  accord  que  tout  Amateur  desire  trouver  dans  tin  Cabinet  , 
adding  '/«'"  M.  Randon  de  Boisset  sentit  que  V  importance  de  la  collec- 
tion de  ses  tableaux  &  ses  vases  en  tnarbre,  cxigeoit  aussi  des  morceaux 
du  premier  genre  en  porcelaine.'  Today  it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  to  set  off  one's  dix-huitieme  paintings  and  furniture  with 
a  lavish  display  of  Eastern  ceramics.  In  any  case,  the  types  of 
Chinese  porcelain  which  chiefly  appealed  to  eighteenth-century 
collectors  is  by  no  means  those  which  contemporary  collectors  of 
oriental  china  admire.  One  aspect  only  of  the  French  eighteenth- 
century  love  of  oriental  porcelains  remains  truly  fashionable  with 
the  collectors  of  the  paintings  and  furniture  of  the  period  today; 
the  custom  of  enriching  it  with  mounts  of  gilt-bronze  which  was 
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illustrated  in  the  second  of  these  three  articles  on  Mine  B*l 
collection. 

Here  the  taste  for  oriental  wares  must  be  represented  by  a  sef 
of  famille  rose  export  plates  [Compagnie  des  hides,  as  the  French  calf 
them)  painted  in  the  centre  with  a  spray  of  two  pink  roses  tiedfi 
with  a  blue  ribbon  bow  (No.  12).  Although  the  decoration  oH 
these  comes  closer  to  certain  types  of  Ch'ien  Lung  famille  rosi 
plates  than  is  generally  the  case  with  export  china,  the  ribbon  bow^ 
tying  the  flowers  is  clearly  of  purely  European  inspiration  and  the 
inner  border  must  surely  derive  from  some  Dresden  model.  It  * 
was  probably  made  for  the  Continental  rather  than  the  English! 
market.  Beside  it,  in  the  illustration,  is  a  rather  charming  in 
puzzling  object:  a  small  lidded  cup  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  flower.- 
This,  too,  is  Chinese  export  ware  and  also  enamelled  in  familm 
rose  colours.  But  it  seems  likely  that  such  objects  were  aimed  at  aj 
non-European  market,  possibly  in  South-East  Asia.8  Could  they! 
possibly  have  been  intended  to  hold  sweetmeats  at  the  court  of  j 
some  Siamese  ruler  ? 

NOTES 

1  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Sententieux  et  Pittoresque  (Lyon,  1768),  tome  II,  pp.  271,  272. 

2  Chavagnac  (X  de)  &  Grolier  (de),  Histoire  des  Manufactures  Francaises  de  PorcelaiM 
(1906),  p.  149. 

3  Chavagnac  &  Grolier  he.  cit.  p.  178. 

4  Les  Grands  Services  de  Sevres  (195 1)  Cat.  No.  25,  p.  49. 

5  Chavagnac  &  Grolier,  he.  cit.  p.  185  and  p.  212  respectively. 

6  repr.  H.  Landais:  French  Porcelain  (London,  1 961).  PI.  54. 

'  Vol.  26.  I  28  April,  1855,  p.  395.  I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Shirley  Bury  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  for  bringing  this  description  to  my  attention. 
8  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  John  Ayers,  Deputy  Keeper,  the  Department  of 
Ceramics,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Silver  at  Althorp :  5 


A.  G.  GRIMWADE  F.S.A. 


HAVING  reached,  in  the  previous  article,  the  end.  of  our 
chronological  survey  of  the  marvellous  array  of  English  plate 
in  Lord  Spencer's  possession,  we  turn  now  to  a  small  but  interesting 
group  of  Continental  pieces  and  finally  one  English  piece  at 
Althorp;  the  earliest  of  all  there  and  one  which  aesthetically 
comes  closer  to  German  taste  and  may  indeed  even  be  the  work 
of  an  immigrant  to  England  from  that  country. 

The  earliest  and  certainly  the  most  valuable  foreign  piece  to  be 
discussed  is  the  fine  silver-gilt  'Doppelpokal'  (No.  i)  by  Hannss 
Beutmiiller  or  Peutmiiller  working  in  Nuremberg  from  1588 
onwards.  This  imposing  piece  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
persistence  in  Germany,  well  into  the  Renaissance  period,  of  the 
Gothic  tradition;  since  the  conception  of  the  double  cups  fitting 
together  to  make  an  imposing  piece  of  plate  for  the  sideboard 
and  the  highly  skilled  raising  of  the  swirling  lobed  decoration 
date  back  at  least  to  the  late  fifteenth  century.  An  example  of 
this  early  date  of  very  close  general  outline,  but  with  pineapple 
lobes  rather  than  the  swirling  type  at  Althorp,  is  or  was  in  the 
Leipzig  Museum.  This  also  bears  the  Nuremberg  mark,  and  many 
other  examples  are  known.  Hannss  Beutmiiller  may  have  been 
the  brother  of  Caspar  by  whom  an  almost  identical  cup  from  the 
collection  of  Baron  Carl  von  Rothschild  is  illustrated  by  Rosen- 
berg (Vol.  III.  Plate  93),  who  also  records  three  similar  cups  by 
Hannss,  one  again  in  Baron  Rothschild's  collection  and  the  other 
two  in  the  Kremlin  and  Munich  National  Museum.  Caspar 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  older  than  Hannss,  since  he  became 
'Meister'  in  1585  as  against  Hannss  qualifying  three  years  later. 
Each  had  a  son,  respectively  named  Caspar  and  Gcorg.  Hannss 
himself  died  in  1622. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  documentation  of  the 
plate  at  Althorp,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  to  learn  that  there  is 
still  in  existence  'The  Inventory  for  Althorp  taken  the  24th  Day 
of  November  1607  and  renewed  agayne  the  14th  of  December 
1608',  which  includes  'Guilte  Plate'  as  part  of  the  'Plate  in  the 
chardge  of  Mrs.  Segrave'.  From  this,  although  the  present  cup 
cannot  be  identified,  we  learn  that  there  was  then  at  Althorp  a 
number  of  pieces  presented  to  Robert,  1st  Baron  Spencer  of 
Wormleighton  by  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg  to  whom  the 
former  had  been  sent  in  1603  on  a  special  mission  bearing  the 
Garter  with  which  the  Duke  was  invested  at  Stuttgart  on  6th 
November  of  that  year.  Sir  Robert  had  been  created  Baron  in  the 
July  preceding  as  he  said,  'for  the  report  of  his  being  the  greatest 
moneyed  man  in  England',  and  had  entertained  James  I's  queen 
and  Prince  Henry  at  Althorp  in  the  June,  when  a  masque  by  Ben 
Jonson  was  performed  before  them. 

The  pieces  mentioned  in  the  1607  inventory  are  said  to  have 
Iborn  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  and,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  on  the  doppelpokal  we  have  discussed,  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  could  have  been  enamelled  on  a  disc  fitting  in  the 
(junction  of  foot  and  stem,  or  possibly  inside  the  bowls — as  is 
■t  occasionally  found — and  that  this  cup  may  be  the  one  surviving 
If  piece  of  plate  of  the  first  ennobled  owner  of  Althorp  which  had 


1.  German  doppelpokal,  18  inches  high,  by  Hannss  Beutmiiller,  Nurem- 
berg, circa  1600. 
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2.  Dutch  pierced  and  chased  oval  dish  20  inches  wide,  Amsterdam,  1664. 


originally  been  purchased  by  the  1st  Baron's  great-grandfather, 
Sir  John  Spencer  of  Snitterfield,  in  1508. 

From  Germany  we  move  to  Holland  for  the  next  illustration: 
an  unusual  oval  dish  (No.  2)  elaborately  pierced  and  chased  with 
finely  rendered  scrolling  and  interlaced  acanthus  foliage  of  great 
intricacy.  This  dish,  which  measures  20  inches  across,  bears  the 
Amsterdam  town  mark  and  date-letter  for  1664,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  maker's  mark  is  indecipherable.  The  dish,  which  is 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  of  con- 
siderable rarity,  since  there  is  nothing  resembling  it  to  be  found 
in  the  extensive  four-volume  survey  of  Dutch  Silver  by  J.  W. 
Frcdcriks.  Wc  do,  however,  have  a  small  group  of  English 
pieces  of  the  same  period  displaying  the  same  basic  treatment; 
usually  with  some  central  figure  subject,  albeit  mostly  of  coarser 
execution,  which  one  is  normally  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Dutch 
influence.  The  facts  may  however  be  that  both  the  English  and 
this  rare  Dutch  example  derive  from  German  prototypes,  which 
are  also  met  with. 

We  remain  in  Holland  for  the  subject  of  the  next  illustration, 
of  candlesticks  (No.  3).  It  will  at  once  be  recognised  how  very 
close  in  style  these  are  to  the  early  English  examples  at  Althorp 


illustrated  in  the  second  article  in  this  series  (sec  The  Connoisseur; 
March,  1963) ;  so  much  so  in  fact  that,  arranged  in  the  candlestick 
shelves  of  the  Althorp  strongroom,  they  are  scarcely  recognisable^ 
at  first  sight  as  foreign  intruders.  The  outer  pair  arc  by  Johannes" 
du  Vignon  III  with  the  Hague  marks  for  1703,  and  there  is  an 
identical  pair  by  the  same  maker  of  two  years  later  in  date.  This" 
goldsmith,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  similarly  named,- 
was  born  in  1660,  entered  his  mark  in  1683  and  died  in  1746.  The 
candlesticks  are  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Van 
Coopstadt  of  Rotterdam.  The  centre  candlestick  is  one  of  pair  by 
Albert  Gramey  of  Nijmegen,  born  1670  and  working  until  1727.; 
With  their  broader  sloping  bases  and  smaller  centres  these  may  bca^ 
little  later  than  the  Hague  examples,  and  probably  date  from  about 
1 71 5 — or  perhaps  earlier  enough  to  have  been  acquired  with  the1 
others  for  use  by  the  great  Duke  in  the  Low  Country  campaigns. 

For  the  next  Continental  piece  we  move  to  France  for  the 
beautiful  ecuelle  from  Bordeaux  (No.  4).  This  bears  the  maker's 
mark  G.  T,  coronet  above,  crescent  below,  which,  although  it 
differs  by  the  coronet  instead  of  a  mullet  from  the  recorded  mark 
of  Gabriel  Tillet  of  that  city,  must  I  believe  be  a  variant,  other- 
wise unrecorded,  for  him.  Tillet  who  was  entered  as  Master 
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3.  Left  and  right.  Two  of  four  candlesticks,  6^  inches  high,  by  Johannes  du  Vignon.  The  Hague,  1703  and  1705.  Centre.  One  of  a  pair  6\  inches  high,  by 
Albert  Gramey,  Nijmegen. 


1703,  was  Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1712  and  1735  and  died  in  1758. 
The  piece  bears  the  Bordeaux  charge  mark  of  [730-34  and  the 
Warden's  mark  for  1725-32;  so  that  it  must  lie  between  1730  and 
1732.  The  ascription  to  Tillet  is  strengthened  by  the  existence  of 
another  ecuelle  by  him  of  1724-5,  which  has  a  very  similar 
medallion  head  finial  to  the  cover.  This  is  in  the  Wentworth 
Collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (Faith  Dennis.  'Three 
Centuries  of  French  Domestic  Silver  No.  425).  The  cover  of  the 
Althorp  ecuelle  has  an  interesting  character  in  the  flat-chased 
strapwork  which  is  of  a  much  looser  or  more  meandering 
nature  than  one  would,  I  think,  expect  to  find  in  a  Parisian  piece 
of  this  date.  This  is  a  feature  which  is  slightly  in  opposition  to  the 
tightly  composed  motifs  of  the  handles,  and  introduces  a  femi- 
nine grace  to  what  had  recently  been  the  formalised  arrangement 
of  the  decorative  elements  of  the  Rcgence  period,  and  perhaps 
indicates  a  slower  movement  into  the  freedom  of  the  rococo  at 
this  distance  from  Paris. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  to  the  last  piece  is  the  slight  and 
charming  mounted  coconut  cup  (No.  5)  which,  according  to 
family  tradition,  was  used  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  a 
chocolate  cup  on  campaign.  If  this  is  indeed  so,  such  a  fragile 


piece  is  fortunate  to  have  survived.  The  provenance  of  the  cup  is 
uncertain,  and  there  are  no  marks.  The  finely  cast  and  chased 
handles  have  a  German  flavour,  but  the  petal-shaped  foot,  with 
the  rising  beads,  is  distinctly  unusual,  as  are  also  the  engraved 
trefoils  which  form  the  calyx.  On  balance  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  this  may  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  South  American  or 
West  Indian  centres  of  the  silversmiths'  craft,  a  possibility 
strengthened  by  the  natural  home  of  the  nut  itself* 

In  the  last  illustration  (No.  6)  of  the  silver  treasures  of  Altliorp, 
which  brings  this  series  to  a  close,  we  have  two  Continental  pieces 
and  one  English.  First  the  covered  beaker  on  the  right  of  the 
group.  This  bears  the  Augsburg  mark  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century  and  is  interesting  in  showing  unusual  qualities  for  a 
German  piece  of  this  period.  The  applied  sleeve  is  finely  re- 
pousse and  chased  with  sea-nymphs,  tritons  and  seahorses  with  a 
plasticity  of  modelling  that  perhaps  approximates  more  closely 
to  Flemish  ivory  carving  than  to  the  German  goldsmith's 
hammer.  The  shell  motifs  on  the  cover,  too,  are,  in  their  si- 1  nous 

*  A  very  similar  cup  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  where  it  is  d.-cribed 
as  Spanish-American,  circa  1700.  Another  example  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Kcnyon. 
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4.  Above.  Louis  XV  ecuelle,  6^  inches  diameter,  by  Gabriel  Tillet,  Bordeaux . 
1730-2. 

5.  Left.  Silver-mounted  coconut  cup,  4  inches  high,  late  seventeenth  century. 


curves,  reminiscent  of  the  Dutch  school  of  the  Van  Viancns, 
whose  'lobate'  style  (to  use  the  name  given  it  by  J.  W.  Frederiks) 
never  gained  any  wide  acceptance  in  the  German  field.  The 
beaker  bears  a  maker's  mark  a  Gothic  R  (reproduced  by  Rosen- 
beeg,  No.  561,  as  on  a  tureen  in  the  Kremlin).  The  identity  of' 
this  maker  is  uncertain,  but  Rosenberg  suggests  three  possibles: 
Johann  Rogg  and  Jeremias  Riederer,  who  both  died  in  1674,  and 
Jakob  Roth  who  died  in  1698.  The  general  style  of  the  decoration 
and  the  baluster  finial  incline  one  to  the  last  of  the  three  as  the 
most  likely  progenitor  of  this  interesting  cup. 

The  small  silver-gilt  flagon,  or  altar-cruet,  to  the  left  of  the 
group  presents  another  problem  of  attribution.  Measuring  8i 
inches  in  height  this  forms  part  of  the  Althorp  chapel  plate  and  is 
chased  with  three  scenes — the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection — while  the  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  pelican  in 
her  piety  emblematic  of  Christ's  love  in  shedding  His  blood  for 
the  Church.  The  base  bears  two  marks  of  apparent  French 
character:  one  H  with  coronet  above,  and  the  other  two  small 
coronets  one  above  the  other.  In  spite  of  their  French  appearance 
I  am  informed  by  M.  Grandjean  of  The  Louvre  that  they  are 
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6.  Left.  Silver-gilt  altar  cruet,  8£  inches  high,  bearing  unidentified  marks,  H  crowned  and  two  coronets.  Centre.  James  I  pineapple  cup,  9.I  inches  high, 
1608,  maker's  mark  S  over  W.  Right.  German  beaker  and  cover  8;  inches  high.  Augsburg  late  seventeenth  century,  perhaps  by  Jakob  Roth. 


unidentifiable  and  that  he  does  not  believe  the  cruet  to  be  French. 
There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Flemish 
treatment  in  the  rather  overloaded  nature  of  the  ornament  as 
well  as  in  the  winged  cherub's  masks  and  fruit  swags.  While  the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  there 
is  unfortunately  no  documentation  at  Althorp  indicating  how 
long  it  has  been  there,  and  one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  the  piece  is  a  clever  pastiche  of  the  revivalist  Renaissance 
taste  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  central  cup  (No.  6)  we  return  home  to  be  faced  with 
the  earliest  of  all  the  English  plate  at  Althorp.  This  silver-gilt 
pineapple  cup  bears  the  London  mark  for  1608  and  the  maker's 
mark  S  over  W.  While  the  body  and  stem  are  strongly  German 
in  character,  the  ovolo  decoration  of  the  foot  is  as  defmitely 
English.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter  fact  it  would  be  tempting  to 
see  the  cup  as  an  example  of  German  plate  imported  into  England 
and  hallmarked  for  sale  in  London,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
was  at  least  one  pineapple  cup  in  the  Hermitage;  an  example 
with  similar  body  to  the  Althorp  cup,  but  with  Bacchus  figure 
stem  and  lobed  foot,  recorded  by  E.  Alfred  Jones  as  bearing  both 


indecipherable  German  marks  and  the  London  marks  for  1607. 
There  are  three  other  obviously  German  cups  in  the  Kremlin 
which  bear  London  hallmarks  for  161  1,  [613  and  [618.  The  date 
of  the  Althorp  cup  makes  it  possible  that  this,  too,  like  the 
Nuremburg  doppelpokal  (No.  1)  belonged  to  the  1st  Baron 
Spencer,  whose  taste  of  German  culture  on  his  Wurtemburg 
visit  may  well  have  inclined  him  to  the  acquisition  of  a  piece 
typical  of  what  he  had  seen  on  his  mission.  But  this  is  frankly 
surmise,  since  the  cup  cannot  be  identified  in  the  early  inventory 
previously  referred  to  and  indeed  could  only  just  have  been 
made  at  the  time  the  inventory  was  written. 

So,  with  the  mention  of  this  oldest  piece  of  English  plate  we 
arc  brought  back  again  to  the  early  splendours  at  Althorp,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  long  traditions  of  the  family  so  long  resident 
there  and  their  loving  custodianship  of  the  many  treasures  the 
house  contains;  in  which  the  present  holder  of  the  title  takes  so 
keen  and  informed  an  interest  and  to  whom  my  sincere  thanks 
are  due  for  his  help  and  consideration  in  the  preparation  ©f  this 
account  of  the  incomparable  Althorp  plate  which  I  must  now 
regretfully  bring  to  an  end. 
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Judge 

Untermyer' s 
Silver 

TH  E  sixth  and  final  volume  in  the  series  of  fully  illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  collections  of  Judge  Untermyer,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hackenbroch  and  published  by  Messrs.  Thames  and 
Hudson,  was  published  this  month.  It  reaches  the  same  high 
standard  of  scholarship  and  of  book  production  as  its  predecessors 
in  the  series.  Moreover  it  has  the  exceptional  advantage  that  the 
hall-marks  on  every  piece  are  illuminated  in  enlarged  photo- 
graphs accompanying  the  catalogue  entries. 

The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  a  foreword  and  an  introduction. 
In  the  latter,  Dr.  Hackenbroch  discusses  the  history  of  English 
silver  with  particular  reference  to  the  engraved  sources  used  by 
the  goldsmiths  in  the  design  and  decoration  of  objects  in  the 
collection.  She  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  number  of  engravings 
that  have  been  missed  by  previous  writers  on  the  subject.  In  his 
foreword  the  Judge  observes  that  'it  is  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  we  leave  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  of  bronzes 
(dealt  with  in  the  preceding  volume)  for  the  comparatively 
simple  determination  of  the  dates,  the  makers,  the  places  of 
origin  of  early  English  silver'.  In  fact  even  in  the  case  of  silver 
attributions  can  be  speculative  and  the  very  first  piece  of  plate 
illustrated  is  an  unmarked  covered  cup  or  salt  that  is  attributed  to 
England  on  the  grounds  of  its  resemblance  to  a  casting  bottle  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is,  however,  also  unmarked.  Both 
pieces  came,  I  believe,  from  Paris  dealers  and  the  question  mark 
which  accompanies  the  English  attribution  is  not  out  of  place. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Judge  has  resisted  the  temptation 
of  the  attractive  prices  at  which  unmarked  pieces  are  usually 
offered  and  has  confined  his  attention  to  fully  marked  ones; 
the  few  exceptions  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  period  from  which  comparatively  few  pieces,  either 
marked  or  unmarked,  survive. 

Judge  Untermyer  has  visited  England  at  least  once  a  year  since 
the  last  war  and  has  rarely  failed  to  take  back  with  him  some  out- 
standing English  silver;  one  suspects  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  few 
Continental  examples  were  purchased  as  a  pis  ciller  when  no 
major  English  piece  was  obtainable  in  the  London  art  market. 
He  tells  us  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  collection  was  formed 
when  early  English  silver  was  more  readily  obtainable  than  it  is 
today.  In  fact,  many  of  his  finest  pieces  have  been  acquired  in 
England  since  the  war  and  he  has  been  the  purchaser  of  some  of 
the  most  important  examples  of  English  silver  that  have  come  on 
the  market  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  for  the 
operation  of  the  Export  Licensing  system  for  antiques  leaving 
Britain,  his  collection  would  be  even  richer.  Not  only  has  he 
competed  successfully  with  the  main  national  museums,  but  he 
has  indulged  in  extravagances  that  would  be  beyond  the  means 
of  most  museums;  while  a  museum  rarely  aspires  to  more  than 
one  piece  from  a  set,  he  owns  pairs  of  dishes  or  sauce-boats,  sets 
of  four  or  even  six  salts  and  a  dozen  gilt  plates  from  the  same 

*  English  and  other  Silver.  The  Collection  of  Irwin  Untermyer.  Text  by  Yvonne 
Hackenbroch,  200  pi.  Thames  and  Hudson,  London,  £8.8.0. 
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I.  Kettle  and  Lamp  Stand  on  Tripod  Stand,  maker's  mark  SP  (Simon 
Pantin)  on  each  part,  London,  1724.  Height:  stand  25]  inches,  kettle  and 
lamp  152  inches,  342  oz.  10  dwt.  (gross  weight). 


service.  Amongst  his  most  notable  purchases  is  the  kettle  with 
lamp  stand  and  tripod  stand  by  Simon  Pantin  from  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  the  finest  of  its  type  in  existence 
(No.  1).  These  pieces  were  sold  separately  at  different  dates  from 
the  Strathmore  Collection;  and  the  former  owner  of  the  tripod 
stand,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  kettle  and  lamp  there.  He  succeeded  in  re-uniting 
the  three  parts  but  offered  them  for  sale  at  Christie's  shortly  after- 
wards and  they  were  eventually  acquired  by  Judge  Untermyer. 
Other  recent  purchases  that  one  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
kept  in  Britain  include  the  historic  pair  of  gilt  communion  cups 
(No.  2)  and  accompanying  flagon  bearing  the  royal  arms  and 
cypher  of  William  and  Mary.  These  magnificent  vessels  have  the 
London  hall-mark  for  1660  and  are  thought  to  have  been  made 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II;  subsequently  the  arms  and 
cypher  of  Charles  were  altered  to  those  of  William  and  Mary. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  usual  practice  on  the  death  of  the 
monarch. 

These  three  pieces  were  included  in  what  must  have  been  the 
most  spectacular  disposal  of  English  royal  plate  that  has  ever 
taken  place.  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  Caro- 
line, Princess  of  Wales,  a  quantity  of  old  and  unwanted  plate  was 
sold  in  1808  by  the  Jewel  Office  to  the  royal  goldsmiths,  Rundell, 
Bridge  and  Rundell.  The  latter,  instead  of  melting  these  pieces, 
had  the  happy  idea  of  selling  them  to  their  customers  as  antiques. 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  Communion  cups  carrying  the  engraved 
arms  and  cypher  of  William  and  Mary.  Maker's  mark  IVH,  London, 
1660.  Height:  64  inches,  49  oz.  16  dwt.  (total  weight). 

Amongst  the  customers  were  the  notorious  millionaire  connois- 
seur, William  Bcckford,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bridgcwater,  who  bought  this  altar  plate.  Also  with  royal  pro- 
vei  ance  are  the  basin  and  ewer  from  the  Sncyd  Heirlooms,  the 
former  bearing  on  the  print  the  engraved  device  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  presumably,  Henry,  the  elder  son  of  James  I,  who  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1610,  the  same  year  in  which  these 
pieces  were  hall-marked.  This  constitutes  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  handful  of  pre-Commonwcalth  pieces  of  royal  plate 
hitherto  known  to  be  extant  — most  of  them  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  bulk  of  the  Untermyer  Collection  dates  from  the  half- 
century  between  1680  and  1730,  a  period  during  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immigrant  Huguenot  goldsmiths  was  predomin- 
ant. Judge  Untermyer  has  shown  no  marked  preference  for  the 
native  English  as  against  the  immigrant  style,  but  the  Huguenot 
group  does  inevitably  include  the  finer  pieces.  Simon  Pantin  is 
represented  by  the  kettle  and  stand  mentioned  above  and  by  a 
marvellous  pair  of  ewers ;  Margas  by  an  ewer  and  basin  made  for 
the  Russian  imperial  court;  and  Mettayer  by  a  set  of  casters  with 
the  Royal  arms  of  George  I  from  the  ambassadorial  plate  of  Lord 
Methuen  and  a  magnificent  wine  cooler.  The  most  imposing 

1  pieces  in  the  Huguenot  manner  are,  however,  the  pair  of  ice- 
pails  bearing  the  mark  of  William  Lukin  (No.  j)   His  name 

■  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  Huguenot  goldsmiths  and  he  must 
either  have  employed  Huguenot  workmen  or  contravened  the 


3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Ice-Pails,  made  originally  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
later  inherited  by  his  son  Horace  Walpole,  maker's  mark  Lu  (William 
Lukin),  London,  1716.  Height:  8|  inches,  245  oz.  12  dwt.  (total  weight). 

rules  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  by  submitting  vessels  by  a 
Huguenot  goldsmith  for  assay  as  his  own.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Regency  goldsmiths  are  hardly  represented  in  the 
collection;  there  is  not  a  single  piece  by  Paul  Storr  and  this  most 
important  period  in  English  silver  is  represented  only  by  a  pair  of 
coasters  by  Benjamin  Smith.  Neo-classical  silver  is  also  ignored 
and  rococo  plate  is  only  acceptable  when  it  bears  the  mark  of  its 
leading  master,  Paul  de  Lamcric,  by  whom  there  arc  nine  out- 
standing examples. 

Lamcric  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  goldsmith  to  adopt 
the  asymmetrical  rococo  style  that  was  already  established  in 
France,  and  two  pieces  in  the  collection  make  it  possible  to  date 
this  important  moment  in  the  history  of  English  silver  precisely: 
these  are  a  spoon  tray  of  1732,  the  engraved  borders  of  which  are 
still  symmetrical,  and  a  salver  of  the  following  year,  the  borders 
of  which  introduce  much  rococo  scrollwork.  De  Lamcric  did  not 
confine  himself  from  this  moment  to  asymmetrical  designs;  for  a 
pair  of  candlesticks  in  the  collection  made  by  him  in  1734  still 
have  the  octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems  introduced  some  thirty 
years  before.  The  Lamcric  group  also  includes  a  snuffer-tray 
bearing  the  arms  of  George  II  evidently  one  of  the  few  occasions 
on  which  he  secured  an  order  from  the  royal  Jewel  Office. 

With  its  excellent  illustrations  and  careful  cataloguing  th  ■>  will 
become  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  all  interested  in  English 
silver. — J.F.H. 
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From  Rex  Whistler's 
Sketch-book 

LAURENCE  WHISTLER 


IF  one  were  to  say  that  my  brother  Rex  was  an  'infant  prodigy' 
as  an  artist,  one  would  have  to  qualify  this  by  making  a  sharp 
distinction  between  drawing  and  painting.  Professor  Tonks  said 
of  him  at  the  Slade  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  natural 
draughtsmen  he  had  ever  known.  At  any  age  from  five  to 
twenty  Rex's  drawing  was  quite  outstanding  for  his  years,  and 
incidentally  won  him  all  the  'stars'  of  the  Royal  Drawing  Society, 
Summer  after  Summer.  With  his  painting  it  was  otherwise.  There 
have  been  many  children  and  adolescents  who  used  paint  with 
more  sense  of  colour.  It  is  true  that  as  a  student  he  developed  very 
quickly,  acquiring  the  characteristic  grace  of  his  more  mature 
work,  but  still  at  that  stage  it  could  fairly  be  said  that  many  of 
his  paintings  were  really  coloured  drawings — though  coloured 
with  taste  and  charm.  Only  very  gradually  did  painting  come  to 
be  on  equal  terms  with  his  drawing.  And  he  was  developing  as 
a  colourist  up  to  the  end  of  his  life — painting  with  far  more 
freedom,  and  with  brighter  colours,  in  his  last  landscapes,  just 
before  he  fell  in  action. 

Among  his  unpublished  drawings  and  sketches  there  are  many 
that  date  from  his  years  as  a  student  at  the  Slade,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  recording  his  adventures  in  England,  Italy  and 
Austria.  For  it  was  then  that  he  filled  sketch-book  after  sketch- 
book, free  for  long  periods,  as  he  never  would  quite  be  again, 
from  the  constant  need  to  be  earning  money.  Most  of  his 
studies  are  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  or  of  decorative  motifs 
from  the  baroque  and  rococo  churches  and  palaces  he  felt  so 
enthusiastic  about.  Some  of  these  sketches  are  reproduced  here. 
He  made  them  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  future  compositions,  and 
to  stock  his  memory — but,  more  than  that,  to  teach  him  the 
language  of  design,  so  that  he  could  invent  in  it  himself.  For  in 
this  department  of  art  he  lived  entirely  in  the  past.  His  aim  was 
to  speak  a  dead  language  as  though  it  was  living.  If  he  is  much 
more  than  a  pasticheur,  it  is  because  of  his  passionate  sincerity  in 
this  enterprise. 

Occasionally,  and  in  his  mural  paintings  especially,  he  would 
'quote'  actinl  buildings;  not  because  he  could  not  by  then  invent 
others  convincingly  enough  in  a  classical  or  baroque  style,  but 
because  they  were  favourites  and  he  delighted  to  'reconstruct' 
them  in  fanciful  landscapes.  One  such  was  the  Palladian  Bridge 
at  Wilton  and  Stowc,  which  appears  (ruined)  in  his  murals  at 
the  Tate  Gallery,  and  (intact)  in  those  at  Port  Lympne.  A  pair  of 
Stowe  buildings  hardly  less  favourite  were  the  two  Boycott 
Pavilions,  named  after  a  hamlet  demolished  at  about  the  time 
they  were  built.  He  first  saw  these  in  1926  when  he  came  to  visit 
me,  a  boy  at  the  newly-formed  school.  Designed  by  Gibbs  and 


afterwards  altered  by  Borra,  they  crown  a  hill-top  on  the  way 
to  the  house,  and  they  enraptured  him.  But  in  those  days  we 
supposed  they  were  designed  by  Vanbrugh.  I  reproduce  from 
one  of  his  sketch-books  the  careful  pencil  drawing  he  made  and 
coloured  (No.  4).  By  this  time  I  had  set  out  to  be  a  poet — and  am 
the  figure  in  the  foreground,  visibly  inditing.  From  this  sketch  no 
doubt  he  derived  those  versions  of  the  temple  that  appear  in  the 
Tate  Restaurant  and  in  the  self-portrait  which  now  hangs  in  the 
same  room. 

I  used  sometimes  to  stay  with  him  at  the  house  of  Edith 
Olivier,  the  novelist  and  Wiltshire  lady  of  delightful  zest  and 
youthfulness,  who  was  probably  his  best  friend,  though  many 
years  his  senior.  In  one  of  our  explorations  by  car  we  visited 
Amesbury  Abbey,  and  here  Rex  made  a  drawing  of  Gay's 
Grotto  (No.  2)  where  the  author  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  said  to 
have  found  solitude  in  his  later  years.  The  figures  in  front  are 
Edith  Olivier  and  myself :  I  am  seen  taking  notes  for  a  measured 
drawing  of  the  rustic  facade. 

It  was  with  another  boon  companion,  I  think,  that  he  made 
the  drawing  of  the  York  Water-Gatc  beside  the  Thames,  then 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones.  Stephen  Tennant,  a  fellow- 
student  at  the  Slade,  has  told  me  how  they  would  grow  weary 
of  drawing  the  model  in  the  'Life'  room,  and  would  set  out  to 
explore  the  by-ways  of  London.  It  was  on  one  such  day  that 
they  discovered  this  little  seventeenth-century  building  (No.  3). 

But  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  my  brother's 
sketch-books  contain  nothing  but  architecture.  His  mind  ranged 
over  a  wide  variety  of  themes,  often  witty,  sometimes  amorous. 
And  he  would  from  time  to  time  make  sensitive  studies  of  trees. 

He  was  out  of  his  age,  certainly,  as  an  artist,  and  yet  to  be 
with  him  was  to  see,  temporarily,  the  world  as  he  saw  it — so 
convincing  was  his  vision,  and  so  infectious  his  enjoyment. 


1.  A  page  from  Rex  Whistler's  student  sketch-book,  begun  in  1926  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  Indian  ink  and  wash. 

2.  (Above).  The  novelist  Edith  Olivier  and  Rex  Whistler's  brother 
Laurence  at  Gay's  Grotto,  Amesbury,  1927.  Pencil  and  watercolour. 
(Below).  Study  of  gate-piers.  Sepia  ink  and  wash. 

3.  (Above).  The  York  Water-Gate.  Pencil.  (Below).  Sketch  of  a  church, 
in  sepia  ink  and  wash.  Study  for  sculpture,  in  pencil.  The  head  of  the  male 
figure  is  a  self-portrait. 

4.  One  of  the  Boycott  Pavilions  at  Stowe.  Pencil  and  watercolour. 
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I.  G.  F.  Blondel.  Design  for  the  south  front  of  Stowe.  R.  W.  Morgan-Grenville  Collection. 


Blondel  at  Stowe 

JOHN  HARRIS 


IT  F  'Signor  Borra'  is  a  mysterious  figure  at  Stowe,  Georges 
I A Francois  Blondel  is  not  known  at  all.  In  fact,  unlike  Giovanni 
'Battista  Borra,  he  doesn't  even  merit  mention  in  any  edition  of 
Seeley's  numerous  guides  to  the  house.  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler1 
(has  examined  Borra's  responsibility  for  the  neo-classicising  of 
(the  earlier  temple  buildings  and  his  efforts  towards  the  recon- 
iistruction  of  the  great  south  front  of  the  house.  The  Stowe  Papers 
tell  us,  in  addition,  that  Borra  altered  the  Boycott  Pavilions  in 
HI758,  the  Oxford  Lodge  and  Bridge  c.  1760,  the  twin  Lake 
(Pavilions  c.  1761,  and  probably  altered  the  Palladian  Bridge  in 
JI762.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  Lord  Temple's  architect 
in  the  decades  of  1750  and  early  1760. 

By  1750  the  south  front  of  Stowe  had  the  character  of  a  scries 
of  added  facades,  really  a  cover-up  for  the  front  and  adjacent 
hwings  designed  by  Vanbrugh  and  depicted  on  a  Bridgeman  plan 
K»f  1723.  In  1763  Seeley  shows  the  facade  with  another  new 
addition:  a  grand  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico,  believed  to  have  been 
ledded  by  Borra  about  1754.  Perhaps  then,  perhaps  later,  Borra 
■prepared  a  full  reconstruction  published  by  George  Bickham 
(before  1769.  The  cardinal  aspects  of  this  scheme  are  the  necessity 
ko  follow  the  length  of  the  old  front,  and  the  inclusion  of  an 
■eleven  bay  portico  in  antis  to  the  centre  block. 

Mr.  Whistler  published  two  other  schemes  for  this  front:  an 
unexecuted  one  which  he  attributed  to  Borra  (No.  1),  and  the 
•design  by  Robert  Adam  which  was  drawn  in  1771  and  executed 
in  most  of  its  essentials  by  1774.  Now  we  have  always  believed 
that  the  small  differences  in  the  execution  (A  Adam's  designs 
(were  due  to  Borra's  supervision.  But  do  we  fine'  Borra  at  Stowe 
in  the  1770's?  The  evidence  makes  this  an  unlikely  probability. 

In  the  1730's  Borra  is  found  working  in  Turin  and  in  174K  he 
^appears  as  the  author  of  a  Trattato  Delia  Cognizione  Pratica  Deile 


Resistenze.  Soon  after  this  he  accompanied  Wood  and  Dawkins 
on  their  Palmyrcnc  voyage  in  1750  and  returned  with  them  to 
London  in  the  autumn  of  175 1.  Then  he  appears  at  Stowe,  where 
he  is  recorded  until  about  1764.  It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that 
Blondel  would  seem  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  he  in  turn  is 
succeeded  about  1774  by  Vicenzo  Valdrati  (or  Valdrc),  yet 
another  Continental  artist. - 

The  key  to  Blondcl's  activities  at  Stowe  is  contained  in  a  letter 
and  account  dated  25th  January,  1774,  and  addressed  from 
Amsterdam  to  Sir  William  Chambers  in  London.  These  docu- 
ments are  among  Chambers'  Letter  Books  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  them  we  gather  that  Lord  Temple  had  been  asking 
Blondel  for  settlement  of  bills  and  Chambers  was  being  asked  to 
act  as  umpire.  Behind  the  phrasing  of  Blondcl's  request  (in 
French)  there  is  a  faint  suggestion  of  some  previous  altercation 
with  Temple.  Blondcl's  account  tells  us  all  we  know  about  the 
different  designs  supplied  by  him: 

2  dessens  pour  le  batiment  Pun  geometral  L'Autre  en 
perspective  coupe  Plan  et  elevation  de  chaque  .  .  . 
partie  de  ce  batiment  guineas  1  50 

le  dessein  et  Decoration  due  Salon  du  Mcme  batiment 
de  63  pieds  de  large  l'elevation  et  les  detailles  de  la 
Chambre  due  dais  et  la  salle  de  concert  1 00 

trois  Voyages  pour  regler  le  dit  plan  sur  les  con- 
struction deja  commences  par  Monsr  Adams  et 
debiter  toutes  les  mesures  pour  les  ouvriers  92 
un  dessein  due  palais  des  dames  Plan  Coupe  et  Profile  50 
Differents  projets  pour  le  tombeau  de  My  Lord 
grenville  25 
Un  grand  dessin  de  cascade  qui  represente  le  temple 
de  Neptune  30 
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Pour  lcs  desseins  en  grand  dcs  bas-reliefs  et  Orna- 
ments due  grand  batiment  avec  des  Modeler  fact 
faire  Chez  moi  et  la  conduite  des  sculptures  30 

Total  guineas  477 

We  now  know  that  he  provided  designs  for  the  house,  to 
which  the  description  'lc  batiment'  could  only  apply  in  this 
context,  and  this  design  must  be  that  previously  attributed  to 
Borra  (No.  1).  Then  there  is  the  interesting  mention  of  Robert 
Adam  and  the  measuring  of  his  work  by  Blondel.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  Adam's  was  the  executed  design  and  that  neither 
owes  anything  to  the  other.  In  fact,  Blondel's  is  the  less  original 
for  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  big  portico  in  antis  from  the 
design  of  his  predecessor  Borra. 

We  also  know  that  Blondel  made  designs  for  the  decoration 
of  a  Saloon  63  feet  wide,  for  a  Ball  room,  and  for  a  Music  room. 
Of  the  three  compartments  behind  the  front  today  (and  as  shown 
in  Seeley's  guide  of  1777)  the  Saloon  is  the  oval  rotunda,  exactly 
63  feet  wide,  and  the  Music  room  is  east  of  this.  The  Saloon 
(No.  2)  has  pink  scagliola  columns  and  a  remarkable  bas- 
relief  frieze  believed  to  have  been  designed  by  Valdre,  whose 
work  is  also  observable  in  the  Music  room  in  the  form  of  painted 
grotesques.  The  frieze  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
tins  neo-classic  idea  in  England.  In  view  of  Blondel's  'desseins  en 
grand  dcs  bas-reliefs',  and  of  his  design  for  an  oval  saloon, 
should  the  design  of  these  sculptures  not  perhaps  be  also  attri- 
buted to  him  ? 

Blondel  also  accounts  for  the  tomb  or  mausoleum  of  'my 
Lord  grenville',  presumably  George  Grenville  who  died  in  1770 


and  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  designs  (No.  3)] 
Another  drawing  for  a  domed  rotunda  (No.  4)  with  porticocl 
on  each  front  may  be  one  of  these  mausoleum  designs  described 
as  'diffcrents  projets'. 

Finally,  Blondel  mentions  a  design  for  the  'Palais  des  dames' 
which  must  refer  to  the  'Ladies  Temple'  designed  by  Jamc-i 
Gibbs  about  1742. 4  Now  called  the  Queen's  Temple,  this  wal 
always  believed  to  have  been  a  reconstruction  by  Borra  aftci 
1770.  Its  present  form  radically  departing  from  Gibbs'  building] 
may  therefore  be  attributed  to  Blondel.  A  semi-circular  portica 
on  the  rear  front  was  an  addition  of  1778,  probably  by  Valdrc«i 
One  of  Blondel's  designs  for  a  'Palais  des  dames'  may  be  thrj : 
drawing  showing  ladies  conversing  and  playing  music  in  a  loggijj 
(No.  5). 

Very  little  is  known  of  Blondel's  life.5  He  was  born  aboufl 
1730,  and  was  trained  in  his  father,  Jacque  Francois  Blondel': 
famous  Ecole  des  Arts  (at  which  time  he  would  certainly  hav( 
met  Chambers).  He  left  Paris  for  Rome  in  1756  and  seems  tc 
have  called  at  the  Academic  Royale  in  Marseilles,  presenting  him- 
self for  membership,  as  architect  to  the  Due  dc  Bouillon  -3 
probably  his  patron.  He  was  in  Rome  as  long  as  Robert  Adami 
but  just  as  we  know  much  about  Adam's  sojourn  there,  so  con- 
versely we  know  little  about  Blondel's.  By  1760  he  was  again? 
back  in  Paris  teaching  at  his  father's  Ecole,  describing  himself  ail 
Projesseur  d  Architecture.  He  appears  transiently  in  Amsterdam' 
about  1762,  then  arrives  in  London  about  1764,  the  year  he  signi 
a  red  chalk  view  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's.6  (No.  6.)  He 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  and  the  Free  Society  until; 
1 767, 7  after  which  there  is  a  hiatus  in  submissions,  until 
a  single  one  to  the  Free  Society  in   1774,  made  probably 
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J.  G.  F.  Blondel.  Design  for  a  mausoleuin.  R.  W.  Morgan-Grenville  Collection. 


.after  he  had  returned  yet  again  to  London  from  Amsterdam. 

The  works  he  exhibited,  mainly  mezzotints,  submitted  from 
addresses  at  'Mr.  RomaincY,  Panton  Street,  and  Albemarle 
Street,  are  mostly  dedicated  to  English  patrons:  notably  Lord 
Temple  (significantly  early,  in  1765);  Viscount  Ncwnham;  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland;  Lady  Harvey;  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  General  Honcywood. 

A  rare  catalogue  inscribed  on  the  title-page  'Description  of  an 
.Exhibition  which  the  Sicur  Blondel,  architect,  Professor  and 
Member  of  The  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture  at  Paris,  The 
'Academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Marseilles;  Architect  of  His 
Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Brussels, 
intends  to  give  to  the  PUBLIC,  his  works,  at  his  House  under 
the  Piazzas,  next  to  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden',  and  published 
in  1772,  provides  us  with  the  only  information  about  his  London 
activities  in  this  year,  and  something  about  his  architectural  work 
apart  from  Stowe.  It  describes  55  exhibits  and  has  an  interesting 
apology  to  the  public:  'The  Essays  in  Architecture  of  which  this 
Exhibition  consists,  compose  a  collection  of  the  different  designs 
and  schemes  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries,  ordered  the  Exhibitor  to  execute.  All  these 
designs  are  made  with  the  necessary  illustrations,  that  is  to  say, 
plan,  section,  and  elevation;  the  greatest  of  which  are  between 
tour  and  six  feet  large  of  different  kinds,  executed  with  the  pen, 
and  shaded  with  indian  ink;  with  the  explanations  which  are 
here  added,  the  spectator  or  artist  will  hav  little  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  constructions  of  the  different  plans'. 

'It  has  been  the  sole  study  and  care  of  the  Exhibitor  for  a 
number  of  years  to  complete  this  Collection,  and  to  nuke  it 
perfect  in  all  kinds  of  ornamental  and  useful  Architecture,  as  well 


as  to  facilitate  the  study,  and  render  it  of  easy  access  to  the  scholar, 
as  to  procure  the  suffrages  of  connoisseurs  and  artists;  together 
with  the  works  he  proposes  to  exhibit,  he  will  likewise  expose 
many  pieces  of  Perspective  and  Ruins  of  Rome,  executed  in 
different  manners.' 

'The  said  Exhibition  will  likewise  consist  of  different  kinds  of 
furniture  in  the  French  taste,  and  decorations  for  galleries,  halls, 
and  bedchambers,  with  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  feet  of 
tables,  chairs,  automatons,  statues,  made  after  the  most  elegant 
methods,  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  many  other  ornaments 
for  ceilings,  etc' 

Among  the  exhibits  arc  designs  for  specific  projects:  a  com- 
bination of  theatre,  ball  room,  and  coffee  house  'intended  to  be 
built  behind  CARLISLE  HOUSE,  near  Westminster  Bridge'  — 
a  scheme  obviously  emulating  Wyatt's  successful  Pantheon  in 
Oxford  Street  (which,  Blondel  tells  us,  he  intends  to  engrave  by 
subscription).  There  were  also  designs  for  an  elaborate  water 
clock  symbolizing  Great  Britain  and  George  III;  a  Ball  room  in 
Brussels  for  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  commanded  of  Blondel  by 
the  city  architect;  and  yet  another  room  of  this  nature  for  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain  to  celebrate  the  Marriage  of  the  Dauphin 
in  1770.  Finally,  there  was  a  scheme  for  fireworks  'which  will 
be  executed  at  Marybonc  by  the  Sieur  Torre,  Artificer  to  the 
King  of  France,  the  ensuing  summer,  he  being  engaged  by  the 
managers  of  Marybone-Gardens  for  that  purpose'.  Torre  had 
been  retained  by  the  Gardens  for  several  years  and  in  1772  his 
'new  and  uncommon  manoeuvres  in  fire'  had  culminated  on 
June  7  with  a  'Mount  Etna  with  Cyclops',  probably  Blon  lei's 
design. 

Blondel  terminates  his  catalogue  with  a  summary  in  which  he 
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5.  G.  F.  Blondel.  Design  for  the  Ladies  Temple,  Stowe.  R.  W.  Morgan-Grenville  Collection. 


6.  G.  F.  Blondel.  The  Interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1764.  Collection 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  London. 


puts  his  talents  upon  the  market:  'the  labour  of  years,  the  effort: 
of  genius  and  art,  together  with  long  experiences  have  been 
united  to  produce  this  collection'.  He  hopes  for  sufficient  public 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  public  school  'to  explain! 
various  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  architecture,  to  Cabincll 
Makers,  Carpenters,  Carvers,  Workers  in  Ivory  and  Ebony.-1 
Masons,  etc.  at  the  price  which  their  respective  conditions  enable^ 
them  to  give.  In  this  school  six  scholars,  having  a  character  for1, 
honesty,  industry,  sobriety,  will  be  taught  every  thing  gratis'.'- 
Unfortunately,  Blondel's  hopes  at  founding  an  Ecole  des  Arty'. 
similar  to  his  father's  famous  one  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.' 
Thenceforward  he  again  disappears  into  obscurity. 

NOTES 

1  Country  Life,  August  29,  1957,  390-93 — 'Signor  Borra  at  Stowe'. 

2  Who  is  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  Croft-Murray  in  Studi  Romagnoli,  VIII,  1957 — ^ 
'Un  Decoratore  Faetino  in  Inghilterra'. 

3  B.M.  Add.  MS.  41136,  6-7. 

*  A  square  temple  with  a  projecting  portico  of  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  at 
the  head  of  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 

5  Cf.  Campbell  Dodgson  in  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,  IX,  No.  3.  On.  1922.fr 
302-314 — 'The  Mezzotints  of  G.  F.  Blondel';  and  Jeanne  Lejeux  on  the  same 
subject  in  op.  cit.,  XXIII,  No.  4,  Oct.  1936,  360-77. 

6  Witt  Collection.  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 

7  A.  Graves,  The  Society  of  Artists  .  .  .  The  Free  Society,  1907,  under  BLONDEL. 
(wrongly  called  J.  F.). 

/  wish  to  thank  the  following  for  their  co-operation  and  help: 
Mr.  R.  W.  Morgan-Grenville  who  owns  the  Blondel  drawings;  Mrs.  1 
Ann  Saunders,  archivist  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Library;  Mr.  Laurence 
Whistler  for  his  usual  kindness;  Mr.  Peter  Willis  who  has  examined 
the  Stowe  Papers;  and  the  Winterthur  {Delaware)  Library  where  I 
found  the  catalogue.  Illustrations  1,  3,  4  and  5  are  by  courtesy  National 
Buildings  Record;  No.  6  by  courtesy  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 
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Contemporary  British 
Craftsmen:  Graham  Hughes 


writes  on  the  architect 


and  craftsman 


Louis 

Osman 


ON  a  wet  evening  in  1956  Susie  Jeans  went  to  a  Whitechapel 
workshop  and  played  eaiiy  music  on  a  Laudian  organ  there. 
The  bowler-hatted  audience  represented  the  preservation  move- 
ments, the  thin  tunes  from  the  organ  showed  the  fruits  of  their 
charity.  This  was  in  fact  part  of  the  act  of  restoration  of  Staunton 
I  Harold,  that  great  English  house  in  Leicestershire  whose  chapel 
was  the  only  English  church  built  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  the 
Commonwealth,  and  which  is  now  the  first  church  to  belong  to 
:he  National  Trust. 

It  was  a  typical  Osman  occasion,  the  product  of  magnificent 
energy  as  well  as  scholarly  love.  No  architect  tries  harder  to  pre- 
serve the  past,  and  when  it  must  be  destroyed,  to  replace  it  with 
worthy  new  work.  The  past  for  him  is  not  simply  a  fossil,  but 
must  actively  live  on.  To  mend  a  fine  wood  organ  case  is  one 
:hing:  to  make  the  inside  work,  another.  Osman  wants  the  past 
.0  be  useful  for  the  present.  Archbishop  Laud's  Gothic  revival  in 
the  1620's,  and  London's  East  End  in  1956  may  seem  far  apart. 
But  to  Osman  they  are  close.  He  sees  no  break  between  old  and 
new;  simply  a  continuous  development. 

There  is  in  England  a  lamentable  division  between  visual  anti- 
quarians and  modernists,  between  people  who  love  the  past  but 
close  their  eyes  to  the  present,  and  those  who  find  the  present  is 
*ife  but  the  past  death.  This  gulf  is  hardly  per^ep'-ble  in  music  or 
literature,  it  is  not  obvious  with  most  laymen,  nor  even  with 
,oiost  painters  and  sculptors.  It  is  among  the  careful  specialised 
khol  ars  and  historians,  architects  and  academics  that  the  keeping 
declarations  of  no  sympathy  are  most  common.  This  narrowness 


1.  Altar  cross  in  several  metals,  gilt  wood  and  leather  at  Shere  Church,  1958. 
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2.  Above  left.  Necklace,  gold  and  diamonds.  Goldsmithing  partly  r> 
Desmond  Clen-Murphy.  Stonesetting  by  E.  Wolfe  &  Co.  Second  prize  D' 
Beers  British  jewellery  competition  1961.  Goldsmith's  Hall  collection.  1 

3.  Above  right.  Mug  supported  on  the  figure  of  Bacchus,  commissione 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  for  Sir  Henry  Tizard,  pa:. 
Prime  Warden  of  the  Company,  1959. 

4.  Centre  left.  Detail  of  altar  frontal  showing  the  semi-precious  stones  frot I 
the  gates  of  the  Holy  City,  at  Shere  Church,  near  Guildford,  embroidere 
in  gold  thread,  coloured  silk  and  white  horse  hair  by  Thea  Somcrleattr-I 
1958. 

of  outlook  is  damaging  to  English  art  life.  Yet,  alas,  it  is  a  featur  J 
of  it.  It  would  be  surprising,  for  instance,  to  see  in  England  sucJ 
a  confident  mixture  of  styles  as  the  superb  Michelangelo  Picta  novl 
presents  in  the  Milan  Castello  Sforzesco,  with  its  frame  of  proj 
vocative  modern  masonry. 

It  is  all  the  more  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  Osman  work! 
ing  with  Graham  Sutherland  at  Ely  Cathedral;  with  Epstein  on  J 
200  year  old  John  James  building  (the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Chili  I 
in  Cavendish  Square);  Geoffrey  Clarke  for  glass  in  mcdiacvaJ 
Lincoln  Cathedral;  Frank  Avray  Wilson  for  a  15  foot  abstracl 
collage,  and  for  glass  in  a  600  year  old  Devonshire  church  a 
Bickleigh.  The  best  modern  artists  still  provide  the  most  satis 
factorv  ornaments  for  old  buildings,  as  they  have  done  through-! 
out  recorded  time.  And  Osman  says  so  with  conviction. 

He  has  carried  out  notable  restorations;  as  in  i960  at  Olc 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  the  oldest  parish  church 
still  in  use  in  the  United  States,  with  its  fine  plate  replacing 
Queen  Anne's  original  gifts.  He  can  build  new  walls,  incorporat- 
ing early  details,  with  impressive  precision — as  he  did  in  1963  a 
Ranston  House,  Dorset,  where  Wyatt  and  Casale  worked.  But  ht 
is  not  an  antiquarian  by  instinct,  and  has  passionate  faith  in  moderT.' 

5.  Left.  Ring  in  gold  and  dioptase  for  Osman's  wife  Dilys,  who  often  work 
with  him  on  his  architectural  interiors,  1959. 


6.  Above  left.  The  Bible  in  Britain  Exhibition  designed  by  Louis  Osman  at  Westminster  Abbey  Chapter  House  in  1961,  celebrating  the  publication 
of  a  new  Bible  by  Oxford  University  Press.  The  entrance  display  against  a  gold  leaf  panel  shows  the  alms  dish,  altar  cross  and  bible  commissioned  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  from  Louis  Osman  for  their  permanent  collection.  Also  Epstein's  maquette  for  the  Cavendish  Square  Madonna 
sited  on  Osman's  bridge  (No.  15),  and  Geoffrey  Clarke's  aumbry  door  at  Shere  (Nos.  1  &  4).  7.  Above  right.  Detail  of  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  silver  and 
iquartz,  1959. 

istyles.  He  has  designed  several  modern  houses,  up  to  the  minute 
iwith  glass  and  aluminium.  Moreover,  his  most  modern  clients 
are  his  favourites. 

He  is  a  dauntless  entrepreneur:  many  ambitious  building  pro- 
jects are  hatched  nowadays  before  the  necessary  funds  are  avail- 
able. Yet  Osman  does  not  allow  his  extraordinarily  fertile 
(imagination  to  be  harnessed.  Hence,  some  of  his  superb  ideas 
ihave  never  been  realised:  such  as  the  conversion  of  Thomas 
Archer's  bombed  masterpiece — St.  John's,  Smith  Square, 
London — into  a  useful  concert  hall;  or  the  conversion  of  Nash 
Regent's  Park  terraces  into  London  University  students'  resi- 
dences, which  would  have  stopped  some  of  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  old  Bloomsbury  by  the  expanding  University;  or  a 
collapsible  circus  tent  in  aluminium,  which  would  have  been 
erected  by  groups  of  elephants  walking  in  a  circle  for  hours  con- 
tinuously. Big  ideas  do  not  always  work,  but  those  that  do  arc 
[memorable.  Londoners  arc  grateful  to  Osman  for  persuading 
Epstein  to  model  his  great  Madonna  and  Child  111  Cavendish 
Square — and  to  the  Reverend  Mother  and  the  Community  for 
Commissioning  it — at  a  time  when  funds  were  still  not  available 
:or  the  setting,  let  alone  for  the  sculpture  itself. 

Few  people  bother  to  design  their  own  door-knobs;  fewer  still 
actually  make  them.  As  a  craftsman  Osman  is  experimental,  a 
living  denial  of  the  idea  that  crafts  take  a  lifetime  to  learn.  His 
bencil  sketches  are  dazzling,  he  models  for  casting,  he  carves 
letters  into  stone  to  give  them  his  own  special  vigour,  he  cuts 
wood  for  patterns,  he  hammers  silver  to  get  the  right  texture,  he 
makes  his  own  wattle  and  daub  for  the  walls  of  hn  mediaeval  hall 
fiouse  near  Rotherfield  in  Sussex. 

Indeed,  he  dreams  of  altering  work  almost  as  itprot  Is,  rather 
in  the  manner  of  Gaudi,  the  Barcelona  genius  of  sixty  wais  ago, 
who  would  stand  in  his  buildings  dabbing  coloured  china  or 


8.  Below.  High  altar  cross,  part  of  the  set  of  altar  furnishings  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  the  central  enamel  triangle  by  Marit  Aschan  represents  the 
head  of  Christ;  some  silversmithing  by  Desmond  Clen-Murphy,  1963. 
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9.  Above  left.  The  Principal's  Lodge,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  presents  a  dignified  classical  exterior,  using  distinguished  lettering  and  hand- 
wrought  details,  1958.  10.  Above  right.  The  elegant  glass  interior  walls  are  supported  by  cantilevered  beams  anchored  in  the  stone  and  brick  outer  walls 
Aluminium  and  stained  glass  sculpture  by  Geoffrey  Clarke,  1958. 


11.  Left.  Osman,  the  silversmith,  at  work  on  plate  for  the  oldes 
American  parish  church  still  in  use,  Old  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge 
Maryland,  i960. 

14.  Facing  page,  below  left.  Two  of  four  cherub  door  knobs  by  Epste 
commissioned  by  Louis  Osman  for  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Child,  Caven 
dish  Square,  London,  1958. 

15.  Facing  page,  below  right.  A  detail  beneath  the  new  bridge  which  Loui 
Osman  designed  to  join  the  two  eighteenth-century  blocks,  showing  on 
of  the  doors  for  which  Sir  Jacob  Epstein  modelled  the  door  knobs  in  No.  14 


textured  shapes  into  the  wet  cement.  This  last  minute  fructifica 
tion  of  the  creative  process  is  of  course  more  suited  to  small  jobjj 
than  to  large,  to  curves  than  to  straight  lines ;  and  it  helps  to  givS 
Osman's  work  its  very  emphatic  personal  quality.  Perhapl 
artistic  boldness  is  after  all  related  to  physical  toughness  (OsmaiJ 
was  captain  of  Rugby  football  at  University  College,  London).  | 
Born  at  Exeter  in  1914,  Osman  studied  at  the  Bartlett  School  ol 
Architecture  from  193 1;  established  his  own  practice  in  1936K 
joined  the  1936  and  1937  British  Museum  and  British  School  ol 
Archeology  expeditions  to  Syria;  from  1952  to  1956  served  oat 
the  Georgian  Group  executive  committee;  1956  designed  his  frrsB 
silver. His  present  activities  include,at  biggest,  a  ^1,000,000  schemlj 
for  St.  Edmund  Hall,  on  the  High  at  Oxford,  at  smallest,  a  ne\1| 
case  in  gold,  silver  and  glass  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  tin^l 
enamelled  reliquary  of  the  Holy  Thorn  at  Stonyhurst  College! 
He  is  an  ebullient,  almost  irresistible  creator,  and  he  alwavi 
insists  on  perfection,  which  can  be  inconvenient  financially.  In  T 
sometimes  vulgar,  impersonal  age,  Louis  Osman  represent 
dignity,  individuality  and  enterprise.  He  has  brought  colour 
imagination,  even  flamboyance,  to  all  his  many  fields  of  work. 


Pieter  de  Hooch.  A  Musical  Party.  Oil  on  canvas,  28£  X  34  in.,  signed  and  dated  1669.  Messrs.  John 
Mitchell  and  Son. 


Pieter  de  Hooch 

ONE  of  the  rarest  Dutch  seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters  is  Pieter  de  Hooch,  and  none 
gives  a  more  distinguished  'account'  of  the 
refinements  of  Holland  during  that  period.  Born 
in  1629,  he  inherited  the  humanism  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Carcl  Fabritius,  and  perfected  a  style 
with  domestic  interiors  and  their  elegant  in- 
habitants conversing,  playing  musical  instru- 
ments, dancing  and  generally  enjoying  life. 

A  I  )e  Hooch  entitled  A  Musical  Party,  signed 
and  dated  1669,  recently  in  possession  of  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  (8  New  Bond  Street,  London 
W  1)  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  was 
painted  against  the  light.  The  colours  arc  neces- 
sarily in  shadow  and  subdued,  but  a  close 
inspection  reveals  their  enchanting  variety  and 
subtle  handling. 

This  work  was  exhibited  at  the  1952-3  Royal 
Acadei.iy  exhibition  of  Dutch  pictures,  1450- 
1750,  the  Burlington  House  Committee  having 
chosen  it  from  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
thereby  accentuating  its  importance.  It  was  also 
shown  at  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam, 
1935,  and  at  the  Brighton  and  Worthing  Art 
Galleries  while  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Hart. 


Catherine  and  Artemisia 

A  PAINTING  by  Antoine  Caron  (1521-1599) 
at  the  Hallsborough  Galleries  (20  Piccadilly 
Arcade,  S.W.i)  must  be  almost  unique  since 
most  of  Caron's  pictures  have  perished.  It  re- 
presents a  scene  from  the  life  of  Queen  Arte- 
misia. Replete  with  classical  sentiment,  this  work 
has  some  connection  with  Catherine  de  Medici, 
for  she  commissioned  from  the  Trinite  work- 
shop a  set  of  tapestries  to  illustrate  a  manuscript- 
life  of  Queen  Artemisia  in  her  possession.  Caron, 
who  enjoyed  patronage  from  Catherine,  Henry 
II,  and  Henry  III,  made  the  original  designs.  The 
drawing  for  this  particular  tapestry  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Palace,  Madrid,  and  is  re- 
produced in  M.  Fenaille's  book,  Etat  Generate 
des  Tapisseries  de  la  Manufacture  des  Gobelins, 
1923,  Vol.  1,  p.  170;  and  a  tapestry  from  Caron's 
design  is  in  the  set  belonging  to  the  Mobilier 
Nationale,  Paris,  reproduced  in  G.  L.  Hunter's 
book,  Tapestries,  1912,  pi.  155.  The  Halls- 
borough  painting  itself  differs  in  certain  details 
from  both  drawing  and  tapestry. 

Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria  from  352  to  350 
B.C.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated 
widow  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is  remembered 


mostly  for  the  magnificent  tomb  that  she  caused 
to  be  erected  in  honour  of  her  husband,  King 
Mausolus.  May  be,  Catherine,  herself  a  powerful 
not  to  say  dangerous  widow,  found  that  manu- 
script life  of  Artemisia  somewhat  analogous  with 
her  own. 

John,  Sickert  and  Conder 

NEITHER  Augustus  John  nor  Walter  Sicken 
was  a  professional  portrait  painter  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  popular  and  did  little  else  but  carry 
out  commissions,  but  their  work  in  this  genre  is 
always  attractive  if  unpredictable. 

Portraits  by  John  of  John  Wheatley  and  by 
Sickert  of  somebody  said  to  be  Walter  Greaves 
hang  cheek  by  jowl  at  the  Lcger  Galleries  (13 
Old  Bond  Street,  W.i);  and  certainly  John  is  on 
form  in  this  brilliant  premier  coup  sketch.  As  a' 
draughtsman  with  a  feeling  for  pose  and  lumin- 
ous colour  he  is  infinitely  better  than  Sicked! 
muddling  through  in  a  dark  and  saturnine  mood.s 

At  the  same  galleries  some  works  by  Charles 
Conder  (1 868-1909)  recall  a  fin  de  siecle  artist  1 
under  French  influence.  The  one  entitled  The 
Blue  Room  Sofa,  showing  three  girls  in  long  white' 
frocks  is  a  proper  period  piece  of  femininity,  id 
was  exhibited  on  several  occasions  during  the 
artist's  lifetime,  the  last  being  in  1907  at  that) 
admirable  but  long  defunct  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers.  The 
smaller  picture  The  Cottage  at  Givernie,  with  a' 
girl  in  a  garden  full  of  trees  in  blossom,  is  less 
artificial.  This  was  shown  at  the  National 
Gallery  exhibition  of  Twentieth-Century  Bri- 
tish Painting,  1940;  and  both  pictures  are  re- 
corded in  Frank  Gibson's  life  of  the  artist. 

Conder  gained  considerable  success  with  his 
small  fan  paintings.  They  have  much  charm  and 
gaiety,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  eminent 
sardonic  contemporary,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Conder,  remarked,  'Whiskey  and 
Watteau'. 

London  from  Greenwich  Park 

PART  of  the  pleasure  in  looking  at  old  pictures 
with  a  topographical  motive  is  to  identify1 
landmarks  that  time  or  technology  have  obliter- 
ated. When  Wootton  painted  the  view  from 
Greenwich  Park  near  the  Observatory,  London 
had  been  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire.  St.  Paul's, 
the  Monument  and  some  of  the  new  churches^ 
emerge  on  the  horizon.  What  is  now  called  the] 
Maritime  College  escaped  the  fire,  as  did  a' 
'regiment'  of  mills  on  the  river  bank,  but  the- 
mills  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  picture' 
proves  the  versatility  of  Wootton  as  topographer  j 
and  landscapist  when  he  was  not  painting  thelj 
nobility  and  gentry  and  jockeys  astride  then 
horses. 

A  large  landscape  by  William  Collins,  R.A., 
entitled  A  Harvest  Shower  is  an  accomplished  j 
work  with  true  natural  effect.  I  have  seldom  seen  1 
John  Femeley  as  a  painter  of  mallards  on  the  I 
wing.  This  picture  expresses  their  panic  and  I 
sudden  flight  as  a  setter  enters  the  river  in  pur-  \ 
suit.  Sporting  connoisseurs  can  always  see  at 
Messrs.  Ackermann's  (3  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i)l 
a  selection  of  blood  horses  in  paint,  and  one  by  1 
Charles  Towne  is  a  typical  example  of  this  1 
artist's  conscientious  manner  with  the  subject. 
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Figures  and  Landscapes 

A  ROOM  at  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed's  (41  New 
Bond  Street,  W.i)  devoted  to  a  collec  tion  of  Sir 
William  Russell  Flint's  pictures  is  a  happy  ex- 
perience to  visit.  These  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  various  aspects  and  periods  of  the 
artist's  work.  Several  figure  arrangements,  Eve 
and  Jasmine,  Judgment  in  the  Cider  House,  and 
Gabrielle  are  beautifully  characteristic.  In  another 
watercolour  the  artist  shows  us  the  cordial 
warmth  and  arboreal  abundance  of  summertime 
on  the  Drome;  and  then  he  records  the  bitter 
winter  of  1962  in  a  large  picture  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  a  picture  that  I  know  demanded  several 
visits  to  the  gardens  in  a  temperature  well  below 
freezing-point.  A  line  from  a  Shakespeare 
sonnet — 

'Beauty  o'ersnowed  and  bareness  everywhere', 
might  well  apply  to  this  watercolour,  save  that  a 
number  of  lively  figures  disporting  themselves 
dispel  the  bleak  and  barren  mood  of  that  winter 
of  everybody's  discontent. 

C.  J.  Martin  ? 

A  PAINTER  of  obvious  quality  but  very  obscure 
life  was  C.J.  Martin.  Research  in  South  America 
or  India  as  to  his  achievements  might  restore  his 
reputation,  for  he  worked  mostly  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  Rayner  MacConnal  Galleries  (36 
Dover  Street,  W.i)  have  a  picture  of  Rio, 
painted  by  him  about  1840,  judging  by  the 
costumes  of  persons  seated  on  a  terrace,  with 
ships  in  the  estuary  and  rocky  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. Palm  trees  and  other  vegetation  com- 
pose a  record  of  the  South  American  scene  as  it 
was  in  the  opening  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign. 

And  now  back  to  London  with  a  little  Birket 
Foster  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's. 
As  a  technician  this  artist  is  in  a  class  apart.  His 
feeling  for  detail  conjured  with  small  brushes  and 
body-colour  gives  this  work  a  ge"i-likc  quality. 
Birket  Foster  is  a  Victorian  artist  who  never  went 
out  of  fashion,  especially  among  collectors  who 
prefer  his  pictorial  sense  and  high  finish  to  the 
more  poetic  manner  and  vision  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  School. 

Nocturnal  Effects 

THE  vogue  for  Victorian  artists  of  personality 
goes  on  apace.  If  one  had  asked  twenty  years  ago 
who  was  Atkinson  Grimshaw,  who  could  have 
told  us?  A  series  of  small  elongated  oils  at  the 
Ferrers  Gallery  (9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  S.W.i) 
(have  authentic  style.  The  artist  specialised  on 
mocturnal  effects  in  London,  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
I  He  was  a  careful  draughtsman,  working  out  the 
isubject  with  painstaking  study.  The  picture  Old 
'Chelsea,  dated  '93,  is  a  case  in  point.  This  must 
have  been  one  of  his  last  works.  Grimshaw  was 
I  born  in  Leeds,  was  influenced  by  the  pre- 
:  Raphaelitcs  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
f  from  1874  to  1886. 

Also  in  pre-Raphaelite  mood  is  a  picture  of  a 
.child  with  domestic  animals.  It  is  by  S.  Sidley 
(1829-1896).  Sentimental?  May  be,  but  tech- 
nically most  accomplished.  Born  in  Manchester, 
Sidley  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and 
exhibited  frequently  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street. 


Above.  C.  J  Martin.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  26  x  41  in.  Messrs.  Rayner  MacConnal.  Below.  Antoine  1  arort. 
Scene  Jrom  the  life  of  Queen  Artemisia,  with  the  child  King  Lygdamis.  20{  x  26|  in.  The  Hallshorough 
Gallery. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


THE  Crucifixion  as  a  subject  for  painters 
has  been  of  infinite  importance  since  it 
combines  three  themes  which  are  central  to 
artistic  expression.  It  is  the  core  of  the  Christian 
faith  (and  most  European  artists,  at  least  until 
recently,  have  been  Christians) ;  it  is  even  to  non- 
Christians  the  culmination  ofa  great  drama;  and 
it  gives  the  artist  the  chance  to  paint  the  nude, 
which  since  the  Greeks  has  been  the  most 
serious  of  non-Christian  subjects. 

There  have  been  two  main  approaches  to  this 
subject.  The  first  being  to  record  an  historical 
event  in  33  A.D.,  (511  a  hill  outside  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  The  second,  and  greater,  is  for  the 
(  tiic  ih  \H<n  .is  a  fat t  outside  time,  as  a  theological 
truth  tor  the  past,  for  now,  and  for  the  future:  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  spiritual,  not  physical, 
underlining  the  true  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  Even 
the  blood-stained  and  writhing  Crucifixions  of 
( irunewald  have  as  their  most  important  message 
the  utter  loneliness  and  degradation  of  God 
killed  by  the  creatures  He  created,  just  as  much 


as  do  the  calm  eternal  atmospheres  of  Pcrugino 
and  Antonello  da  Messina. 

Crucifixions  painted  in  this  way  are  set  either 
in  formal  landscapes  or,  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  spiritual  solitude,  in  no  landscape  at  all. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  the  birth  and 
development  ofa  new  approach  to  art  which  has 
not  been  able  to  make  much  use  of  Christian 
imagery,  nor  to  represent  the  Crucifixion. 
Intellectual  enquiry  is  not  conducive  to  telling  a 
story  or  pointing  a  moral,  nor  do  modern  artists 
feel  able  to  compete  with  the  profound  realisa- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  lest  they  find  themselves 
becoming  mere  pasticheurs. 

One  painter  who  has  solved  this  problem  most 
beautifully  is  Craigie  Aitchison,  whose  third 
exhibition  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Gallery  closed 
recently.  His  Crucified  Christ  hangs  despairingly 
in  a  dark  world,  but  lit  with  a  divine  light.  In 
physical  size  and  painterly  performance  the  work 
is  slight,  but  the  scale  is  vast,  and  that  is  what  is 
vital.  It  is  a  work  for  anytime,  but  especially  for 


Good  Friday.  Technically  it  owes  a  lot  to  the 
harnessing  of  electricity  to  produce  light.  Wc 
take  electric  light  so  much  for  granted  that  wc 
forget  how  much  it  has  influenced  and  helped 
modem  painters  to  produce  fascinating  lighting 
effects  with  pigment.  The  deeply  spiritual  feeling 
ot  the  painting  illustrated  (there  were  eleven 
Crucifixions  in  the  exhibition)  is  achieved  with  a 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  lighting  that  could 
not  have  been  within  the  ken  of  any  old  master. 

This  month  at  the  Waddington  Galleries 
there  is  a  treat  for  those  who  treasure  the  subtle 
undemonstrative  brilliance  of  those  French 
painters  who  have  for  half  a  century  taught  the 
rest  of  the  world  how  to  use  colour.  Henri 
Hayden,  still  happily  with  us  at  the  age  of  80, 
one  of  the  first  cubists,  is  exhibiting  gouache 
landscapes. 

It  is  odd  that  this  important  modern  master  is 
so  little  appreciated  in  England.  Perhaps  for  the 
English  taste  his  landscapes  lack  the  soft  misty 
tones  that  are  our  national  climatic  temper. 
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Above.  Romy  Jacob.  Stone  Image  no  I.  Oil  and  sand,  37 
Drian  Gallery. 


49  in. 


Left.  Craigie  Aitchison.  Crucifixion  111.  Painting,  14  10  in.  Beaux 
Arts  GatLry. 

Facing  page.  Henri  Haydcn.  Vue  tut  Morentru.  Gouache,  12$  i<;,'  in. 
The  Waddington  Galleries. 


■Really  what  he  does  is  to  use  landscape  for  the 
ourpose  of  composing  in  colour,  just  as  did  his 
fellow  countrymen  Debussy  and  Vincent  D'Indy 
01  music.  The  excitement  is  achieved  by  his 
'ibsolute  mastery  of  colour.  He  does  not  allow 
Ihe  landscape  to  dictate  but  imposes  his  own 
terms  upon  it.  Thus  he  decides  to  pitch  a  paint- 
tig  in  the  key  of  green,  or  shall  it  be  red? 
IK/Tiichever  it  is  the  harmonies  epitomise  the 
j"haracter  of  the  whole,  each  phrase  leading 
ogically  to  the  next,  so  that  one  enters  the  pic- 
ture from  the  foreground  and  progresses  through 
t  consequentially. 

The  whole  performance  is  all  the  more 
»leasurable  because  at  no  point  does  the  horrid 
leeling  (often  present  in  British  painting)  come 
•ver  one  that  the  fellow  is  being  clever,  that  he 
5  indulging  in  brainwork  in  a  way  that  makes 
line  cross  with  his  conscious  superiority.  The 
ouch  is  light  and  one  is  invited  charmingly  to 
liare  in  such  lovely  experiences  of  colour,  such 
mastery   of  construction.   These  deceptively 


simple  gouaches  have  in  them  the  concentrated 
experience  of  a  long  lifetime.  All  painters  who, 
having  found  their  formula,  have  no  further 
wish  to  advance,  should  study  the  result  of  this 
experience.  The  lesson  is  salutary. 

At  the  Drian  Galleries  there  is  later  in  this 
month  the  first  London  exhibition  of  Romy 
Jacob,  very  much  of  an  English  painter.  She 
uses  the  coasts  of  her  native  East  Anglia  to  con- 
jure up  rhythmic  forms.  Her  paintings  and 
collages  are  abstract  in  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
figuration,  but  the  sweeping  curves  of  that 
nostalgic  landscape  where  land  meets  sea  is 
indicated  poetically,  lovingly.  Nature  is  the 
master  (though  not  a  tyrant)  from  which  Romy 
Jacob  can  extract  an  essence  that  is  fundamental, 
organic,  symbolic.  Within  the  larger  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  forms  are  harmonies  and  dynamics 
created  bv  soft  colours  and  textures  suddenly 
dramatised  by  flat  unrelieved  black  unerringly 
placed  in  the  exact  spot  to  generate  outflowing 
energy  back  to  the  perimeter.  This  is  basic  to 


good  abstract  design.  It  is  fascinating  to  note 
how  the  English  talent  and  feeling  for  landscape 
carries  through  to  the  modern  abstract  idiom 
without  losing  any  perception  of  rocks,  sea,  sky, 
earth.  Rather  they  are  symbolised  and  given  a 
new  significance.  Romy  Jacob  can  contemplate 
a  single  stone  or  the  cosmic  phenomenon  of  an 
eclipse  in  such  a  way  that  her  absorbed  pleasure 
becomes  ours. 

It  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  abstract  painting 
can  have  no  connection  with  the  physical.  The 
abstract  conception  is  usually  a  landscape  of  the 
senses,  and  the  shapes  and  patterns  that  arc  in- 
herently planted  in  the  senses  are  physical  ex- 
periences of  what  the  artist  knows  and  loves. 
These  arc  always  inescapable  influences  which 
can  never  be  eliminated  even  by  the  most  objec- 
tive of  intellectuals,  let  alone  those  who  re 
warm  and  alive. 

The  Galleries:  Beaux  Arts  Gallery,  7  Brutoii  'lace* 
London  W.i.  Waddington  Galleries,  2  Cork  Street, 
W.i.  Drian  Galleries,  5-7  Porchester  Place,  W.2. 
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Books  Reviewed 


A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
PAINTINGS  OF  G.  B.  TIEPOLO:  By 

Antonio  Morassi.  (London:  Phaidon  Press. 
1 40s.  net.) 

THIS  handsome  volume  supplements  and 
completes  Dr.  Morassi's  G.  B.  Tiepolo:  His 
Life  and  Work  published  by  the  Phaidon  Press  in 
1955.  It  consists  of  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  paint- 
ings illustrated  by  429  half-tone  plates  (most  of 
which  are  rather  small).  A  work  of  massive 
erudition,  the  catalogue  includes  all  the  essential 
data — dimensions,  medium  provenance,  biblio- 
graphy— about  more  than  one  thousand  paint- 
ings attributed  to  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  arranged  topo- 
graphically from  Aachen  to  Zurich.  As  the 
works  of  Tiepolo  have  been  much  on  the  move 
in  recent  years  some  of  these  entries  are  inevitably 
out  of  date.  For  example,  the  grisaille  frescoes 
from  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  Venice,  are  still 
listed  under  that  location  though  they  were 
moved  to  Milan  some  years  ago  and  published 
in  Tlie  Connoisseur  in  May,  1961. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  deserves  quotation : 
'A  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  of  G.  B. 
Tiepolo  including  pictures  by  his  pupils  and 
followers  wrongly  attributed  to  him'.  There,  in 
the  final  clause,  is  the  rub.  Dr.  Morassi  is  seldom 
as  precise  as  one  could  wish  in  distinguishing  the 
autograph  works  from  the  rest.  With  a  tendency 
to  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  he  is  rather 
too  eager  to  enroll  undocumented  works  into 
Tiepolo's  ceuvre.  Many  will  differ  from  him  in 
regarding  such  a  picture  as  the  Rebecca  at  the  Well 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Greece  as  'certainly 
a  good  early  work'  though  few  will  quarrel  with 
his  statement  that  it  is  'much  and  badly  restored'. 
Nevertheless,  this  book  will  prove  of  enormous 
value  to  all  students  of  eighteenth-century  Vene- 
tian painting.  Many  may  wish  to  detach  works 
from  those  ascribed  to  Tiepolo  by  Dr.  Morassi 
but  none  should  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude 
owed  to  him  for  assembling  this  vast  and  fasci- 
nating body  of  material. — Hugh  Honour. 

SVENSKT      SILVERSMIDE  1520-1850. 
GULD-  OCH  SILVERSTAMPLAR:  By 

Erik  Andren,  Brynolf  Hellner,CarlHernmarck 
and  Kcrsti  Holmquist  (Stockholm  1963). 

CiUSTAF  UPMARK'S  Guld-  och  silver smeier  i 
Sverige  1  5  20-1 850,  the  standard  work  on  Swedish 
hall-marl  s,  has  long  been  out  of  print :  and  since 
it  first  appeared,  in  1925,  a  lot  of  research  work 
has  been  done  in  this  field  and  consequently 
new  fads  about  Swedish  hall-marking  brought 
to  light.  Old  Swedish  silver  has  aroused  an  ever 
increased  interest  from  Swedish  art  collectors,  and 
the  antique  market  has  given  a  prompt  response 
to  tins  legitimate  passion  with  some  resulting 
spectacular  prices.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  interest  in  Swedish  silver  is  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  Gustaf  Upmark's  pioneer  work  on  Swed- 
ish hall-marks.  The  aesthetic  qualities  of  old 
Swedish  silver  may  well  explain  the  collector's 
delight,  but  without  the  key  of  the  hall-marks, 
without  the  name  of  the  goldsmith,  his  localisation 


and  the  date  of  his  production,  a  great  part  of  the 
charm  of  collecting  goldsmiths'  work  seems  to 
disappear.  It  has  long  been  felt,  and  rightly  so, 
that  thanks  to  Dr.  Upmark's  work  Sweden  has  a 
clear,  comprehensive  and  easily  handled  reference 
book  on  this  subject  of  which  most  other  Euro- 
pean countries  can  be  envious. 

In  the  years  1941-1945  a  lavishly  illustrated 
work,  Svenskt  silversmide  1520-1850,  appeared, 
dealing  with  the  stylistic  development  in  post- 
reformation  Swedish  silver.  The  new,  reyised 
and  very  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Upmark's  book 
on  Swedish  hall-marks  has  now  been  incorpor- 
ated in  this  work  as  the  fourth  volume  in  the 
series.  Some  figures  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  undertaking.  Dr.  Upmark's  work 
comprises  2,346  goldsmiths,  biographies  and 
2,347  marks.  The  new  edition  has  3,156  bio- 
graphies and  3,749  marks.  This  considerable 
enlargement  is  the  result  of  a  long-standing 
teamwork  between  the  two  central  museums, 
dealing  with  Swedish  decorative  arts:  the  Nat- 
ional Museum  and  the  Nordic  Museum  in 
Stockholm.  Many  temporary  exhibitions  in 
these  museums  and  in  the  country,  arranged  by 
local  authorities,  and  the  inventories  made  in 
Swedish  churches  and  private  collections  have 
yielded  this  new  material,  as  well  as  a  renewed 
thorough  investigation  of  the  archives  of  Swe- 
dish towns  which  are  exceptionally  rich  in 
information  concerning  the  trade. 

As  in  the  previous  edition,  the  concise  bio- 
graphies of  the  masters  are  followed  by  a  short, 
selective  list  of  their  works,  and  all  stamps  are 
reproduced  as  an  enlargement  of  2:  1.  A  sum- 
mary in  English  gives  a  short  introduction  to  the 
disposition  of  the  material  and  the  customs  of 
Swedish  hall-marking.  Needless  to  say,  this 
standard  work  is  indispensable  for  all  collectors 
and  dealers  faced  with  the  problem  of  identifying 
marks  on  old  Swedish  silver.  It  is  also  a  logical 
and  necessary  complement  to  the  three  previous 
volumes  of 'Svenskt  silversmide',  a  monumental 
work  on  one  of  the  crafts,  where  Swedish  decor- 
ative arts  can  be  studied  at  its  best. — Aron 
Andcrsson. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  WEST  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES:  Volume  I.  Romanesque 
Art:  Volume  II.  Gothic  Art:  By  Henri 
Focillon.  (London:  Phaidon  Press.  37s.  6d.  net 
each  volume.) 

HENRI  FOCILLON,  who  died  in  1943,  belong- 
ed to  that  past  generation  of  art  historians  who 
still  looked  upon  the  arts  as  it  were  from  outside 
themselves.  Heinrich  Wolfflin  was  one  and  his 
great  compatriot  Emile  Male  another  contem- 
porary. These  men,  born  well  within  the  nine- 
teenth century,  were  still  close  enough  in  time 
and  spirit  to  Ruskin  not  to  have  deviated  appreci- 
ably from  the  cosmic  methods  of  criticism  he 
had  formulated.  Like  this  pioneer  of  art  histor- 
ians they  were  able  to  assess  the  arts  generally  in 
relation  to  geography,  political  and  social  events, 


ethics  and  the  humanities.  Like  him,  too,  11 
flying  high  above  the  average  man's  vision,  they] 
were  able  to  descry  woods  in  spite  of  trees  anc] 
by  means  of  limpid,  winged  prose — being  artistfi 
also — to  carry  their  readers  with  them  over  thc| 
world-wide  horizons  of  speculation.  Consc-j 
quently  Focillon's  books  may  strike  the  studenfl 
of  today  as  slightly  old  fashioned.  It  is  inevitable 
that  some  of  his  generalisations  have  been  dim- 
med by  the  narrow  spotlight  specialism  of  thii 
last  few  decades.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  origi- 
nal, convincing,  and  stimulating  most  of  them 
remain.  He  is  assuredly  one  of  the  giants  in  the 
field  of  art  studies. 

The  two  volumes  under  review  are  uncxeep-- 
tionable  translations  by  Mr.  Donald  King  of 
Henri  Focillon's  original  French  text,  L' Art  di' 
V Occident  published  by  the  Libraric  Armand 
Colin.  Focillon's  long  and  often  technical  sen-* 
fences  made  Mr.  King's  task  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one.  In  an  admirable  Preface  M.Jean  Bony  give! 
a  short  monograph  on  the  author.  He  has  also 
added  a  full  and  up-to-date  bibliography  to  each 
chapter.  The  subject  of  Romanesque  Art  and] 
Gothic  Art  is  not,  however,  as  general  as  the  titles'' 
imply.  In  fact  the  two  volumes  deal  with  archi-"i| 
tccturc,  to  which  sculpture,  glass  and  wall  paint-' 
ing  are  added  as  exclusive  accessories.  Like  the 
writings  of  every  great  historian,  no  matter  what  I 
the  subject,  these  volumes  must  be  read  fronrfl 
beginning  to  end,  albeit  with  intense  conccn-1 
tration. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  Romanesque  in  the  H 
eleventh  century  to  the  virtual  end  of  the  Gothic] 
in  the  sixteenth  Focillon  traces  the  origin  and", 
character  of  the  two  styles,  brilliantly  elucidating! 
the  adaptation  by  the  Atlantic  West  of  the  ribbed 
vault  and  the  Romanesque  sculptural  decoration] 
from  Armenian  sources.  He  stresses  the  evolu-J 
tionary  rise,  development  and  decline  of  each] 
style.  And  herein  lies  his  ninctcenth-ccnturyl 
upbringing.  No  one  will  question  his  argument] 
that  'the  Gothic  system  of  thought,  in  its  most] 
complete  expression,  was  French  thought  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  of  the  West';  that  the  J 
long  drawn-out  wars  with  England  were  the] 
principal  cause  of  its  disappearance;  and  that: 
the  form  it  took  before  absolute  extinction  was  I 
a  baroque  one  expressed  in  the  reversed  curve 
and  multiple  rhythms.  But  to  identify  this  final'] 
stage  of  the  Gothic  with  the  abandonment  of, 
structural  significance  and  the  substitution  ofj 
mere  decorative  effects  as  a  kind  of  stylistic1 
decadence  reflective  of  an  exhausted  western 
society  is  not  in  accord  with  modern  scholar- 
ship. Engagingly  Focillon  admits,  'Perhaps  II 
myself  suffer  from  a  tendency  ...  to  look  for  the* 
stability  and  grandeur  of  an  intellectual  "order"  ' 
in  thirteenth-century  art'.  He  speaks  to  us  for 
his  generation  which  still  regarded  with  sus- 
picion the  last  phases  of  the  Flamboyant  or  J 
Decorated  style  because  they  coincided  with  the 
break-up  of  the  long  Mediaeval  processes  of 
thought  and  conduct  which  he  so  deeply  vener- 
ated. After  all  he  expresses  a  preference,  nor  a 
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dictum.  Wc  who  have  made  a  cult  of  the  post- 
classical  Baroque  and  Rococo  will  not  imperil 
our  prejudices  but  will  gain  immeasurable 
knowledge  by  reading  these  highly  civilized  and 
intensely  learned  pages. — James  Lees-Milne. 

GREAT  GARDENS:  By  Peter  Coats.  (Lon- 
don: Wcidenfcld  and  Nicolson.  £5  5s.  net.) 

THIS  beautiful  book  presents  short  descriptions 
of  thirty-eight  gardens,  mostly  famous  and 
nearly  all  open  to  the  public.  There  are  seven 
each  in  England  and  the  United  States,  six  in 
Italy,  five  in  France,  four  in  Germany,  two  in 
Holland  and  in  Spain,  and  one  each  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  Russia  and  Portugal.  A 
different  choice  could  of  course  have  been  made: 
not  included,  to  cite  a  few  examples,  are  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Villa  Lante,  Isola  Bella  and 
the  Pena  gardens  at  Cintra;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing from  the  Orient.  There  are  gardens  here, 
such  as  Bomarzo  or  Lcvens,  which  are,  surely, 
odd  rather  than  great.  Commendably,  some  fre- 
quently overpraised  gardens,  like  the  Tuileries 
or  the  Boboli  or  Rousham,  are  also  absent.  In 
short,  Mr.  Coats  does  not  attempt,  nor  claim,  to 
describe  the  world's  thirty-eight  greatest  gar- 
idens;  what  he  offers  is  an  admirably  representa- 
itive  selection,  accompanied  by  some  400  illus- 
trations, including  forty-two  of  high  quality  in 
colour. 

Some  gardens,  the  extraverted  Baroque  type, 
can  be  largely  seen  in  one  splendid,  dramatic, 
(breath-catching  coup  d'oeil  as  one  steps  out  on  to 
Ithe  balcony  or  terrace:  Vaux-le-Vicomte  and 
^Versailles  are  classic  examples.  Peterhof  and  the 
fVilla  Garzoni  at  Collodi  in  Tuscany  also  belong 
(to  this  type.  Others  arc  secret  and  intimate,  'an 
enfilade  of  sky-ceiled  rooms',  Beckford's 
I'magic  enclosures',  like  the  Villa  Gamberaia  at 
iScttignano,  the  Villa  Marlia  near  Lucca,  or  our 
own  Hidcote  Manor.  Sir  Harold  Nicolson,  in  his 
introduction,  does  not  hide  his  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  latter  type,  rightly  suggesting  that 
these  are  the  gardeners'  gardens  whereas  the 
others  are  architecture,  not  horticulture.  The 
author  evidently  agrees.  'As  we  visit  the  great 
Renaissance  gardens  of  Italy',  he  writes,  'their 
Symmetry,  their  ordered  line,  their  very  perfec- 
tion can  pall  and  their  urbanities  satiate',  which 
is  the  truth.  But,  as  Sir  Harold  also  points  out,  it 
,is  by  no  means  impossible  to  combine  the  two, 
IBs  has  been  achieved  so  superbly  at  Bodnant,  at 
iWintcrthur  in  Delaware,  and  in  the  Huntington 
[Gardens  near  Los  Angeles.  For  a  very  large- 
garden  this  type  of  plan  is  usually  the  best. 

The  more  nature  is  disciplined,  however,  and 
"field  in  check  in  accord  with  ideas  of  balanced 
Oiasses  and  symmetry,  the  greater  is  the  labour 
force  needful  to  keep  her  in  order.  Until  a  half  a 
century  ago,  this  for  a  rich  man  was  no  problem. 
m.t  Chatsworth  in  Queen  Victoria's  time  there 
^vere  eighty  gardeners.  At  Brympton  d'Evercy 
:he  late  owner  remarked  to  me,  'My  grandfather 
employed  fourteen  gardeners  here;  I  have  two 
Bud  a  boy,  and  my  wages  bill  is  substantially 
Higher  than  his'.  In  the  conditions  of  today, 
Lwherever  the  climate  renders  it  possible,  the 
natural  garden — defined  by  Mr.  Coats  as  'an 
area  already  embellished  with  mature  trees, 
Miere  suitable  plants  arc  set  and  then  left  to  look 


after  themselves' — is  clearly  the  most  practicable. 
The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  a 
glorious  English  example  of  this  type:  the  Savill 
Gardens  in  Windsor  Great  Park. 

What,  one  wonders,  does  the  future  hold  for 
some  of  these  great  gardens  which  still  remain  in 
private  ownership,  remembering  how  many 
which  were  famous  up  to  1914  arc  already  in 
almost  irretrievable  decay?  Hardly  one  of  the 
great  Lutyens-Gertrudc  Jekyll  gardens  is  today 
maintained  as  its  creators  intended.  Yet  if  more 
will  have  to  be  sacrificed,  there  is  at  least  some 
consolation  in  the  realisation  that  nearly  half  the 
great  gardens  here  described  are  either  com- 
paratively recent  re-creations,  like  Villandry, 
Vaux-le-Vicomte  and  the  Villa  Gamberaia,  or 
modern  transformations,  like  Count  Berna- 
dotte's  remarkable  island  garden  at  Schloss 
Mainan  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  gardens  no 
more  than  one  generation  old,  such  as  those  of 
the  Villa  Taranto  on  Lake  Maggiore,  or  the 
charming  bulb  park  at  Keukenhof  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Haarlem,  or  Lord  Fairhavcn's 
grand  landscape  garden  at  Anglesey  Abbey  in 
Cambridgeshire  (not  included  here),  or  the 
Savill  Gardens,  or  Sissinghurst  Castle.  For  this 
last  the  book  shows  a  rather  special  affection, 
even  reverence;  and  one  can  quite  understand 
why. — Alec  Clifton-Taylor. 

WILLIAM  GILPIN.  HIS  DRAWINGS, 
TEACHING  AND  THEORY  OF  THE 
PICTURESQUE:  By  Carl  Paul  Barbier: 
(Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  University  Press 
63s.  net.) 

SINCE  the  publication  in  1927  of  Mr  Christo- 
pher Hussey's  book  on  'The  Picturesque',  quite 
a  lot  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  fasci- 
nating episode  in  the  history  of  taste,  mostly 
monographs  and  pedagogic  essays  of  the  sort  to 
which  trans-Atlantic  scholars  are  so  much  addic- 
ted. The  pioneer  volume,  though  of  no  great 
length,  is  a  minor  classic,  and  might,  considering 
the  relatively  narrow  scope  of  the  theme,  be 
regarded  as  almost  definitive.  In  that  masterly 
study  all  the  essentials  are  presented  with  admir- 
able lucidity  and  in  just  proportion — the  aesthe- 
tic theory,  the  emotional  experiences,  or  dis- 
tinctive way  of  contemplating  nature,  from 
which  it  was  derived,  and  the  expression,  with 
no  claim  to  be  exhaustive  (for  this  is  a  wide 
field),  in  visible  form  of  the  theory — pictures, 
drawings,  ruins,  follies  and  so  forth. 

The  cult  of  the  Picturesque  set  in  strongly 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its 
origins  can  be  traced  much  further  back,  but  it 
was  then  its  principles  began  to  be  formulated, 
and  it  persisted  far  into  Victorian  times;  indeed 
it  has  never  become  extinct.  The  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  theory  were  cultured  amateurs — 
Uvedale  Price,  Payne  Knight,  the  Reverend 
William  Gilpin,  and  a  group  of  landscape  gar- 
deners, among  whom  Capability  Brown  was  the 
most  prominent.  The  last  is  significant  of  the 
differences  in  aim  and  practice  of  the  chief 
practitioners;  for  the  straighter  sect  Brown's 
claims  depended  on  his  addiction  to  sham  ruins 
and  the  ,  ropriety  of  their  introduction  was  held 
to  be  questionable. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  protagonists 
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arrived  at  any  entirely  satisfactory  definition,  or, 
much  as  the  terms  were  bandied  about,  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  a  clear  and  readily  intellig- 
ible distinction  between  the  Sublime,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque. 

William  Gilpin,  the  subject  of  this  exhaustive 
and  lavishly  produced  monograph — parish  priest, 
schoolmaster,  philanthropist,  prolific  author  and 
producer  of  monochrome  and  washed  drawings 
— was  preoccupied  off  and  on  for  half  a  century 
with  the  problem  of  what  should  be  understood 
by  the  Picturesque.  He  was  exceptional  among 
his  fellow  enthusiasts  in  that,  while  they  qualified 
their  assertions  and  shifted  their  ground  in  the 
course  of  debate,  his  theory  and  practice,  allowing 
for  progressive  development,  were  on  the  whole 
remarkably  clear  and  consistent.  He  expounded 
the  theory  in  a  series  of  publications,  of  which 
the  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  the  Tours  and  the 
Essay  on  Picturesque  Beauty  are  the  best  known. 
Gilpin  was  a  copious  and  lively  letter  writer  (his 
correspondence  with  Samuel  Rogers  edited  by 
Mr.  Barbier  with  an  account  of  their  friendship 
appeared  in  1959),  and  his  letters  reveal  an  attrac- 
tive personality.  He  was  a  man  of  many  interests, 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour  (rare  in  the  group), 
and  could  jest  at  his  own  expense. 

Gilpin's  theory,  based  on  intuitive  predilec- 
tions, was  severely  selective  in  its  approach  to 
nature.  For  him  the  Picturesque  implied  nature 
in  her  grander  and  more  austere  aspects — lakes 
amid  mountains,  overhanging  crags,  wind- 
swept trees,  caverns,  rocks  and  cascades:  the 
tumble-down  cottages  and  ragged  peasants  of 
Gainsborough  or  Morland  with  fertile  pastoral 
scenery  and  cattle  were  firmly  ruled  out;  though 
Gainsborough's  pictures  inspired  by  the  Lakes 
would  have  passed  the  test. 

In  1768  Gilpin  defined  the  Picturesque  as 
'expressive  of  the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  agree- 
able in  a  picture',  obviously  begging  the  question 
'in  what  sort  of  picture?'.  He  was  so  satisfied 
with  his  definition  that  he  repeated  it  in  almost 
identical  terms  thirty  years  later  towards  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  the  innumerable  sketches  which 
were  the  overt  expression  of  his  theory  he  relied 
on  rules  of  composition,  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  and  a  vigorous  touch  to  empha- 
sise the  roughness  or  ruggedness  which  were 
held  to  be  indispensable  attributes.  He  was  an 
artist  of  very  minor  attainments,  and  in  practice 
his  principles  resulted  in  a  repetitive  and  rather 
monotonous  formula.  He  dispensed  advice  and 
instruction  freely,  and  was  a  sort  of  unpaid 
drawing  master  to  devotees  of  the  cult.  Many  of 
his  sketches  strongly  resemble  those  of  his 
father  Captain  Bernard  Gilpin  (who  anticipated 
him  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Picturesque)  and 
less  closely  others  by  his  brother,  Sawrey,  a  far 
more  gifted  and  original  artist. 

The  sixteen  plates  include  a  number  of  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  by  all  three  Gilpins  with 
some  examples  of  pictures  and  drawings  by  con- 
temporaries and  earlier  artists  who  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  Picturesque.  Mr. 
Barbier  pronounces  William  Gilpin  to  have 
'every  right  to  be  considered  our  earliest  con- 
scious critic  of  landscape' ;  and  certainly  a  writer 
who  had  anything  like  so  much  to  say  on  that 
theme  before  does  not  readily  come  to  mind.  His 


theories  are  of  considerable  permanent  interest, 
his  drawings  of  little  account.  On  their  own 
merits  we  may  doubt  if  they  justify  the  minute 
analysis  to  which  Mr.  Barbier  in  his  zeal  has 
subjected  them. — Ralph  Edwards. 

ENGLISH  ART  1553-1625:  By  Eric  Mercer. 
(Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  University  Press. 
55s.  net.) 

THIS  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  the  Oxford  History  of  English 
Art  which  is  now  nearing  completion  after1 
fourteen  years  and  some  slight  but  infuriating 
changes  in  format  and  casing.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  necessary.  For  although  many  studies 
of  individual  aspects  of  arts  under  Mary  I, ! 
Elizabeth  I  and  James  I  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  there  are  precious  few  of  the  period  as  a ' 
whole  and  those  few  are  now  out  of  date.  Mr. 
Mercer's  volume  thus  takes  its  place  as  the  stan- 
dard work  on  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  art  and 
deserves  to  find  readers  among  students  of  his- 
tory and  literature  as  well  as  the  art  historians. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  wide  reading  of  manul r 
scripts  as  well  as  printed  sources  and  is  abund- 
antly documented  in  footnotes.  It  is  well  indexed. 
And  it  is  illustrated  with  96  pages  of  photographs  ^ 
(many  of  unfamiliar  subjects)  besides  numerous 
plans  and  diagrams  in  the  text.  There  is  a  biblio- 
graphy which  runs  to  fifteen  pages  and  includes 
a  surprising  variety  of  admirable  works  which  t 
have  little  or  no  relevance  to  Mr.  Mercer's  sub- 
ject. (Indeed,  it  reads  rather  like  a  thesis  biblio- 
graphy intended  to  persuade  the  examiners  of : 
the  candidate's  awareness  of  the  'sound'  sources.) 

La  extending  to  this  book  the  welcome  it 
merits  one  is  bound  to  remark  also  on  certain 
striking  defects.  Mr.  Mercer  is  much  to  be 
praised  for  treating  his  difficult  subject  from  an 
historian's  standpoint  and  for  disdaining  to 
write  a  mere  chronicle  of  artists  and  dated  works 
of  art.  But  he  has  allowed  himself  to  become  • 
rather  too  enamoured  of  some  of  his  general  ' 
ideas — that  of  art  under  the  Absolute  State,  for  ' 
example,  keeps  cropping  up  everywhere;  it  is 
his  King  Charles's  head.  He  is  also  over-anxious  1 
to  discount  foreign  influences  and  is  at  pains  to 
show  how  little  Italian  mannerism  affected  the  • 
arts  in  England.  Undoubtedly,  too  much  impor-  1 
tance  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  Italian  ' 
influence  in  this  period,  but  Mr.  Mercer  goes  ' 
too  far.  And  he  does  his  case  no  good  by  repro-  I 
ducing  an  inlaid  chest,  strikingly  similar  to  a  1 
north  Italian  cassone  of  the  early  cinquecentci 
without  so  much  as  suggesting  that  there  is  I 
something  un-English  about  its  design  and  tech-  t 
nique.  He  can  on  occasions  be  fatuous.  'To  be  a  ;l 
Renaissance  man',  he  writes,  'one  had  to  be  a  A 
Renaissance  man'.  Rather  too  frequently  the  art  I 
historical  sneer  coarsens  his  tone,  as  when  he 
comments    on    scholars    as    distinguished    as  * 
Professor  Pevsner  or  Dagobert  Frey  or  such  a  | 
fascinating  work  as  Per  Palme's  Triumph  of  *| 
Peace  which  he  misinterprets  or  misunderstands.  I 

Mr.  Mercer's  own  work  is  very  far  from  being  4 
perfect.  Indeed  it  contains  a  couple  of  howlers.  I 
He  refers  to  the  dininff  room  and  staircase  at  J 
Temple  Newsam  as  being  early  seventeenth 
century  whereas  they  belong  to  the  late  nine- 
teenth. In  fact  they  are  unmistakably  Victorian,  i 


I  should  have  thought.  C.  E.  Kempc  designed 
the  staircase,  taking  as  his  model  a  seventeenth- 
century  original  from  Slangham  Place,  now  in 
the  County  Museum  Lewes  (which  Mr.  Mercer 
ignores). 

Grave  as  the  shortcomings  of  this  volume  may 
be,  they  are  heavily  outweighed  by  its  merits. 
Rather  than  follow  a  chronological  sequence, 
Mr.  Mercer  has  divided  the  book  into  sections 
which  deal  with  architecture,  architectural  orna- 
ment, interior  decoration,  painting,  miniatures 
and  sculpture.  Thus,  as  is  only  right,  more  than 
half  of  the  space  is  given  to  private  houses  and 
their  decoration.  Here  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  say  about  patrons  and  is  outstandingly 
good  on  their  relations  with  surveyors  and 
architects.  He  provides  also  an  excellent  brief 
account  of  the  Gothic  Survival  and  Revival — 
though  some  readers  may  disagree  with  him  in 
finding  Groombridge  church  'almost  indistin- 
guishable in  all  but  its  plan  from  one  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century'.  He  gives  due  attention  to  the 
portrait  painters.  He  is  also  excellent  on  the 
miniaturists,  especially  Hilliard  (whose  depen- 
dence on  Lomazzo  he  effectively  disproves;. 
And  his  very  level-headed  account  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  period  is  certainly  the  best  available. 
— Hugh  Honour. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

An  early  colour  printer 

JOHN  BAPTIST  JACKSON  is  the  subject  of  a 
beautifully  produced  biography  by  Jacob  Kainen, 
Curator  of  Graphic  Arts  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.  Jackson  has  been 
strangely  neglected,  so  that  now  not  even  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  certain.  He  is 
'believed  to  have  been  born  in  England  about 
1700,  became  a  wood-engraver,  went  to  Paris  in 
11725,  worked  for  and  became  friendly  with 
IPapillon,  the  great  French  wood-engraver,  spent 
fourteen  years  in  Venice,  where  he  reproduced 
Ipaintings  by  wood-block  colour  printing,  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  launched  a  wall- 
paper printing  business:  he  produced  some 
(magnificent  results,  but  failed  financially.  He 
■met  Bewick  in  his  old  age,  and  died,  probably  in 
a  Poor  Law  Institution,  possibly  somewhere  on 
Ithe  Scottish  border,  around  1S00.  His  prints,  in 
chiaroscuro  and  colour,  now  extremely  rare, 
antedated  the  rise  of  Japanese  colour  block 
printing  by  twenty  years  and  the  colour  prints  of 
(Baxter  by  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Kainen's  excellent  book  contains  a  Cata- 
logue Raisonne  of  all  Jackson's  work,  and  repro- 
duces all  his  prints,  mostly  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  one  illustrations, 
including  twelve  in  colour,  printed  by  the  Meri- 
Ben  Gravure  Company.  John  Baptist  Jackson  is 
published  by  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  ob- 
rainable  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
[Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  S4'75,  an 
absurdly  low  price  for  such  a  beautifully  pro- 
duced and  intelligently  written  book. 

Bookbinding 
(Mr.  Bernard  C.  Middleton's  History  of  English 
vCraft  Bookbinding  Technique  (Hafner  Publishing 


Books  and  The 
Belgrave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


Co.,  70s.)  is  a  book  that  no  one  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  bookbinding  or  book 
collecting  can  do  without.  As  Howard  Nixon 
states  in  his  Foreword,  'The  book  was  originally 
modestly  conceived  as  an  aid  for  those  students 
at  technical  colleges  who  were  expected  to 
produce  a  thesis  on  some  subject  connected  with 
the  history  of  binding  techniques,  on  which  no 
information  was  available  in  print.  But  it  has 
developed  into  something  far  more  important— 
the  first  attempt  to  chart  the  history  of  English 
bookbinding  in  all  its  technical  aspects'. 

Bernard  Middleton  has  the  advantage  of  being 
himself  not  only  a  practical  but  a  distinguished 
bookbinder,  and  he  can  write  English.  He  covers 
every  aspect  of  the  structure  of  the  book,  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  his  text  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  line  drawings,  as  well  as  eleven  half- 
tone plates  and  an  extremely  good  litho  colour 
plate  showing  twelve  different  kinds  of  decor- 
ated papers. 

Curiously,  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  know- 
ledge of  trade  practices  during  the  Victorian 
period,  despite  the  abundance  of  documenta- 
tion; partly  because  there  were  so  many  innova- 
tions. One  of  Mr.  Middleton's  most  unusual 
illustrations  is  an  engraving  of  the  fearsome- 
looking  fly  embossing  press  used  c.  1852  by 
Remnant  &  Edmonds  for  blocking  large  areas, 
either  cloth  or  leather,  in  the  'relievo'  or  deeply 
embossed  style,  and  which  could  exert  a  pressure 
of  eighty  tons. 

No  one  knows,  apparently,  when  designs 
were  first  printed  lithographically  onto  book 
cloth;  and  although  Mr.  Middleton  states  (p.  97, 
footnote)  that  'coloured-ink  printing  on  cloth 


Tiranti's  are  fine  art  booksellers 
and  as  specialists  they  carry  one  of 
the  largest  art  book  stocks  in  the 
world.  Enquiries  for  books  reviewed 
here  or  for  any  other  art  book  will 
have  our  immediate  attention. 

TIRAVTl's  BOOKSHOP,  72  CHARLOTTE  ST. 
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was  unsuccessful  until  the  1870's',  several  very 
gay  examples  of  printing  in  colours  from  wood- 
blocks onto  cloth  can  be  found  from  the  1840's 
onwards;  some  of  them  signed  by  Collins  & 
Reynolds,  the  wood-block  colour  printers,  who 
teased  to  exist  under  that  title  around  1849. 

Mr.  Middleton's  admirable  text  has  been  well 
designed  and  printed  by  Butler  &  Tanner,  but 
the  opportunity  for  something  special  in  case 
design  has  been  let  go.  Mr.  Middleton  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Mannerism.  The  European  style  of  the  six- 
teenth century:  By  Franzsepp  Wiirten- 
berger.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Michael  Horn.  London:  Weidcnfeld  eV 
Nicolson.  £6  1  os. 

Rome  and  Her  Empire:  By  Heinz  Kahler. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  (Art  of  the  World). 
48s.  net. 

The  Country  Life  Collector's  Pocket  Book: 

By  G.  Bernard  Hughes.  Illustrations  by  Therle 
Hughes.  London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  17s.  6d. 

Expert  Puppet  Technique.  A  Manual  of 
Production  for  Puppeteers:  By  Eric 
Bramall  and  Christopher  C.  Somcrvillc. 
London :  Faber  &  Faber.  1  Ks. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Buddha  Image:  By 

Benjamin  Rowland,  Jr.  The  Am  i  Society  Inc. 
(Distributed  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  6 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.)  $7.00. 

The  English  Ceramic  Circle.  Transactions. 
Volume 5.  Part  4:  Editor:  Donald  C.  Towner. 
Copies  from  Harrison  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  44-47  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.2.  Price  to  non- 
members  £3. 

Diirer:  By  Hans  Eckart  Riibesamen.  London: 
Oldbourne  Press  (The  Gallery  of  Great 
Masters).  30s. 

The  Great  Collectors:  Uy  Pierre  Cabanne. 
London:  Cassell  eV  Co.  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

A  Life  in  Photography:  By  Edward  Steichen. 
London:  W.  H.  Allen.  £5  5s. 

Primitive  Art:  By  Leonhard  Adam.  London: 
Cassell  &  Co.  21s.  net. 

Costume:  By  James  Laver.  London:  Cassell  <\ 
Co.  30s.  net. 

Gothic  Sculpture:  Introduction  by  Hans 
Weigert.  Edited  by  Harald  Busch  &  Bernd 
Lohse.  Commentaries  on  the  illustrations  by 
Hans  Weigert.  Translated  by  Peter  Gorge. 
London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  jT}  3s.  net. 

The  Plain  Man's  Guide  to  Antique  Clocks: 

By  W.J.  Bentley.  London:  Michael  Joseph. 
1 6s. 

150  Masterpieces  of  Drawing:  Selected  by 
Anthony  Toney.  London:  Constable.  16s 

The  Ivory  Hammer.  The  Year  at  Soth'  by's 
319th  Season  1962-63.  London:  Longmans 
Green.  45s. 
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Paris  Dispatch 


FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


Paris's  Radio  City 

THE  formal  opening  of  the  Maison  de  la 
Radio  last  December  in  an  uninspiring 
quarter  of  Paris  devoid  of  historical  interest,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  architectural  successes  of  con- 
temporary Paris.  These  are  sufficiently  rare  to  be 
worthy  of  note.  The  architect,  Henry  Bernard, 
has  presented  us  with  a  sound-proof  building  of 
dignified,  even  austere,  character.  For  every 
problem  of  acoustics,  of  isolation,  or  of  inter- 
communication between  the  various  technical 
services,  a  perfect  solution  has  been  found.  Most 
of  the  artists  engaged  for  the  interior  decoration 
arc  among  the  best  known  today.  In  the  foyers, 
unfortunately  closed  to  visitors,  there  are  tapes- 
tries by  Manessicr  and  Soulagcs,  a  forthright 
mosaic  by  Bazainc,  with  bold  outlines,  another 
fine  mosaic  by  Singier  with  very  soft  tones 
covering  a  broad  free  design,  and  an  important 
fresco  by  Mathieu.  Visitors  may  see  the  audi- 
torium, its  walls  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in 
beaten  copper  by  Louis  Leyguc,  in  a  Baroque 
idiom  which  first  surprises  and  then  enchants  us 
in  this  vast,  somewhat  frigid  salon  opening  in  to 
the  immense  public  foyer.  Stahly,  with  an 
understanding  of  volume  and  a  profound  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  play  of  light,  has  modified  and 
'humanized'  the  huge  space  of  this  semi-circular 
hall,  usu.g  tall  pillars  of  light  coloured  wood 
which,  grouped  together,  suggest  a  tropical 
forest. 

Why  does  this  arrangement  of  masterpieces 
finally  leave  us  dissatisfied?  Because,  to  be  pre- 
<  ise,  there  was  no  initial  system,  no  authority  to 
control  and  co-ordinate,  to  make  an  integral 
synthesis  of  architecture  and  decoration.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Hcrbin  was  approached  for  this 
difficult  task,  which  required  diplomacy  as  well 
as  a  certain  eclecticism.  Can  one  see  him  admit- 
ting, in  the  Concert  Room  already  adorned  with 


a  very  pleasant  arras  by  Roger  Bezombes,  these 
appliqneshy  Poillerat  which  so  disagreeably  recall 
the  1937  Exhibition  or  (which,  alas,  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  the  decoration  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic liner  France?  But  let  us  forget  these  and 
enjoy  the  elegance  of  the  exterior.  We  can  now 
only  hope  that  the  'Tower'  will  not  be  left  a 
solitary  island  in  this  corner  of  Passy  which  finds 
its  sole  beauty  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine.  A  new 
comprehensive  plan  is  urgently  required,  if  only 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  car  parking.  This 
would  have  appeared  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Signac  problem 

FOLLOWING  the  Seine  we  come  to  the 
Louvre,  where,  until  recently,  Signac  reigned. 
There  is  a  chronological  exhibition  in  the 
Galerie  Mollien,  fairly  complete  and  clearly 
arranged,  with  the  emphasis  justifiably  placed  on 
the  works  of  his  first  period.  A  comparison  of 
eight-five  canvases  and  about  fifty  water- 
colours  reveals  a  complex  painter,  torn  between 
two  opposing  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand  he 
is  tempted  by  Turner,  with  forms  dissolved  in 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  metho- 
dical intellectualism  of  Seurat,  whose  apostle  he 
became,  by  synthetic  arabesque  in  the  Oriental 
style  and  by  the  Golden  Section  and  the  division 
of  tones  according  to  the  PointiUiste  system. 
('His  canvases',  said  Camille  Mauclair,  'have 
smallpox'.)  Cerebral  and fauve  at  the  same  time, 
he  oscillates  between  the  two  essential  currents 
of  French  painting.  In  him  the  passionate 
theoretician  who  succeeded  in  'taming'  Impres- 
sionism struggles  with  the  fresh-complexioned 
sentimental  anarch.  His  watercolours,  his  life- 
like jottings  and  his  spontaneous  sketches  of  the 
quays  of  Paris,  Honfleur  and  Marseilles  now  be- 
ing shown  also  at  the  Galerie  Bellier,  present 
him  in  a  more  appealing  light  and  certainly 


show  him  more  true  to  himself  than  he  is  ij 
some  of  his  canvases  which  are  faithful  to  th] 
principle  of  the  Golden  Section  but  in  their  colt 
perfection  have  the  air  of  a  mathematics] 
demonstration. 

Art  and  New  Ground 

IN  the  small  Galerie  L'Ocil  on  the  Lefi  Band 
another  dual  character  was  revealed  in  the  sijw 
tecnth-century  School  of  Fontainebleau :  ordr, 
and  sensuous  enjoyment.  This  field  is  somewh.'i 
overrun  by  the  dazzling  Italian  artists  of  thl 
Renaissance.  But  it  was  the  birthplace  of  prci 
fane  art,  in  a  sort  of  elegant  fairy  world  iJ 
which  were  mingled  mythological  allusion; 
pagan  allegories,  and  remiiuscences  of  the  al '. 
powerful   Italian   Schools   of  painting.    It  • 
'Frenchified'  Italy,  in  which  the  Baroque  bu 
comes  'Ingresquc'  before  its  time:  one  is  forcible 
reminded  of  the  turkish  bath  when  one  sees  th; 
tepidarium  in  which  the  idealised  but  still  ver 
fleshly  nudes  display  themselves  in  very  subtle  I 
almost  obsessive,  rhythmic  patterns.  It  is 
learned,  and  yet  sensual,  poetry  of  Ronsar 
Primaticcio,  Rosso;  Niccolo  dell'  Abbatc  cc 
tainly  make  their  presence  felt  in  these  Strang 
corteges  of  Charon,  spiritual  father  of  the  Sui- 
realists.  Yet  this  Mannerism  was  to  give  birth 
Poussin  and  French  Classicism.  Too  rarely 
we  find  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  which  empha 
ise  the  vanity  of  precise  labelling,  the  futility  I 
systematic  classifications.  When  shall  we  see,  i  i 
the  finally  restored  setting  of  the  Chateau  ci 
Fontainebleau — surely  designed  as  one  perfei 
whole  r — an  important  exhibition  devoted  t  >| 
this  period,  certainly  one  of  the  strangesr.  nche  .i 
and  as  yet  least  explored  in  the  history  ot  pain 
ing? 

Auction  of  the  Year 

THE  winter  season  of  public  art  auction  sales : 
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'alii*  Galliera  ended  with  a  total  of  ten  million 
francs  for  ten  sales.  Roughly  half  of  these  were 
pf  modern  and  contemporary  pictures.  The  much 
talked  about  crisis  was  evidently  only  a  warning  ; 
the  crowds  drawn  to  the  December  sales  showed 
ever  growing  and  active  curiosity.  However, 
jvith  regard  to  works  of  secondary  value,  a 
fluctuation  was  noticeable,  a  sort  of  timidity 
"elt  by  art  lovers  before  certain  names.  True 
winters  may  well  rejoice  at  this.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  canvas  will  be  appraised  before 
he  signature,  and  the  price  list  will  be  fixed 
according  to  quality,  and  no  longer  according  to 
lorc-conccivcd  notions. 

The  most  extraordinary  auction  of  the  year 
(vas  held  not  at  the  Galliera  but  in  a  modest 
alon  of  the  Hotel  Drouot.  On  December  10 
simll  Louis  XV  writing  table  was  sold  for 
I88,ooo  francs  including  taxes  by  M.  Philippe 
"outurier  and  M.  Dillec.  Its  pedigree  was  fully 
uthenticatcd :  the  Comic  d'Artois  gave  it  to  one 
*f  the  vendor's  ancestors.  It  is  a  most  disting- 
uished piece  of  furniture,  five  times  stamped 
toseph.  Joseph  Baumhauer  was  not  a  Master 
labinet-maker  but,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fleurs- 
<e-lis  surrounding  his  signature,  he  was  a 
privileged  cabinet-maker'  to  Louis  XV.  Set  in 
be  rosewood  veneer  are  panels  of  Japanese 
quer,  and  bronze  mounts  are  prolonged  as 
istragals  down  to  the  sabots,  thus  emphasising 
be  refinement  and  delicate  strength  of  the  feet. 
[Tiis  unusual  piece  was  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
oisseur  (p.  1 17)  last  month. 

Next  series  of  sales  at  the  Galliera  will  be 
|.umerous.  They  will  be  held  from  March  19  to 
19:  modern  pictures  will  again  predominate. 
M*o  announced,  for  March  14,  is  the  dispersal  of 
collection  of  Italian  majolica,  sumptuous 
jxamples  of  the  Renaissance  period.  One  re- 
lembers  these  making  a  triumphal  appearance 
a  the  art  sale  rooms  two  years  ago. 


Left.  Now  on  exhibition 
amongst  the  artist's 
watercolours  and  sket- 
ches at  Galerie  Bcllier: 
this  drawing  by  Signac, 
Les  Poutrons  (1886). 

Opposite.  The  mural,  the  composition  of  which  puzzled  General  de  Gaulle  at  the  opening  of  Paris's 
new  Radio  City :  Georges  Mathieu's  arresting  fresco  in  the  main  hall. 

Below.  Order  and  sensuous  enjoyment  is  the  theme  of  a  School  of  Fontainebleau  exhibition  at 
Galerie  L'Oeil,  particularly  in  this  La  Prise  de  Carthage,  by  Niccolo  dell'  Abbate. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Gifts  to  Rotterdam  :  'Lugt' — an  Appeal : 
Gilt-Bronze  Christ  figure 


THE  Erasmus  Foundation  of  Rotterdam, 
who  have  often  in  the  past  enriched  the 
collections  at  Museum  Boymans-van  Beuningen 
by  endowments,  has  now  presented  the  museum 
with  a  silver  Louis  XVI  jug  carrying  the 
Amsterdam  mark  and  the  date  1786.  The  maker's 
mark  is  a  shield  with  an  arrow  under  a  disc  or 
hat  impressed  on  it  (Voet,  'Gold  and  Silver 
marks  of  Amsterdam',  No.  556).  This  elegantly 
shaped  jug  has  been  placed  in  a  show-case  with 
eighteenth-century  silver,  next  to  a  hand-bell 
and  an  ink-pot,  executed  by  the  same  master 
(dated  1779),  which  were  bequeathed  to  the 
museum  by  the  collector  J.  P.  van  der  Schilden. 

On  behalf  of  Messrs.  Wambersie  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  W.  van  Enst,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  fifth 
shed  on  Pier  I  on  the  North  side  of  thcWaal- 
haven,  presented  a  large  round  dish,  executed  in 
Delft  and  painted  in  blue  in  the  Chinese  manner. 
A  European  pattern  has  been  used  for  the  decor- 
ation of  the  rim,  and  an  inscription  on  the  back 
records:  'Susana  van  Doveren  Anno  1782  den  4. 
October'. 

For  some  time  now  the  Museum  has  had  a 
similar  dish  of  the  same  size  (42  cm.  in  diameter 
approx.)  on  loan  from  a  private  collection  in 
Rotterdam,  which  has  a  rim  decoration  closely 
resembling  the  one  on  the  dish  just  acquired. 
The  loaned  dish  bears  the  following  inscription 
on  the  back:  'Anno  1729  June  5th  Jannetie  van 
doren'.  On  the  front  are  portrayed  four  couples 
representing  great-grandparents  to  newly-weds. 


F.  Lugt's  Repertoire  des 
Catalogues  des  Ventes 

PUBLICATION  of  the  Repertoire  des  Catalogues 
de  Ventes  is  an  enterprise  which  has  earned  worldr 
wide  renown.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  passed  since  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1938,  'Lugt',  as  it  is  affectionately  referred  to 
after  the  name  of  its  distinguished  creator,  has 
become  a  household  word  wherever  the  history 
of  art  is  studied. 

The  first  volume,  covering  the  period  from 
1600  down  to  1825,  appeared  in  1938.  The  sec- 
ond, embracing  the  years  1 826-1 860,  came  out 
in  1953.  Both  can  still  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  Martinus  Nijhoff  Lange  Voorhout 
9,  The  Hague,  Holland,  at  a  cost  of  £26  10s.  for 
the  two  volumes. 

Work  on  material  for  the  third  volume, 
dealing  with  the  years  from  1861  to  1900,  was 
completed  some  years  ago.  Its  setting  and  print- 
ing are  almost  finished,  and  its  publication  may 
be  expected  early  in  1964.  This  volume  will 
record  the  whereabouts  of  copies  of  more  than 
32,000  sale  catalogues,  bringing  the  total  of 
catalogues  registered  since  the  project  was  begun 
to  nearly  60,000. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  is  sponsored 
by  the  Netherlands  Institute  for  Art  History  at 
The  Hague.  English  libraries  are  particularly  rich 
in  unique  sale  catalogues,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  preparatory  work  has  been  done  here.  A 
fund  was  set  up  in  1934  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions from  English  subscribers,  and  from  this  the 


assistants  working  in  England  were  paid.  After 
the  war  these  subscriptions  were  resumed  during 
the  years  1947-1955,  and  helped  greatly  to  com- 
plete the  English  part  of  Volume  III. 

Now  the  preparation  of  Volume  IV,  cover- 
ing the  years  1901-1925,  has  become  an  urgent 
matter,  and  I  hope  that  similar  financial  support 
will  be  forthcoming  once  again  for  that  part  of 
the  work  done  in  England.  Contributions  arc 
only  asked  for  the  registration  and  filing  work 
done  in  English  libraries.  All  other  costs,  both 
of  preparing  the  text  in  other  countries  and  the 
printing,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Lugt.  He  has  already 
generously  advanced  the  salaries  for  the  work 
on  Volume  IV  in  England  for  five  years,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  contributions  should  not  take 
the  form  of  annual  subscriptions,  as  before,  but 
substantial  gifts  so  as  to  form  one  solid  fund.  For 
Volume  III  about  £1,500  was  contributed. 
Volume  IV  should  meet  with  at  least  as  generous 
a  response,  since  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  have 
greatly  increased  since  1955  and  the  work  can 
only  continue  as  long  as  money  is  forthcoming. 

This  is  therefore  an  appeal  for  further  contri- 
butions, which  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  J.  B. 
Watson  at  the  Wallace  Collection,  Manchester 
Square,  London  W.  1,  cheques  being  made 
payable  to  him  personally  as  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  funds  raised. 

Christ  Figure 

ATTRIBUTED  by  Oscar  Meyer  Inc.,  of  847 
La  Cienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
to  the  workshop  of  Cellini  is  the  sensitive  Italian 
Renaissance  gilt-bronze  Corpus  of  Christ  shown 
on  our  cover.  This  beautifully  chased  (12J 
inches  high,  12J  inches  diameter)  bronze  cast,  in 
the  lost  wax  process,  is  of  outstanding  quality 
and  refinement. 

Incidental  Intelligence 

Antiques  Fair  1.  Grosvenor  House,  London, 
Antiques  Fair  ('the  mo.st  beautiful  antiques  fair  in 
the  world') :  June  10  to  25. 

Antiques  Fair  2.  Spring  Antiques  Fair,  Chelsea, 
London :  March  11  to  2 1 . 

Erroneous  1.  Final  date  for  submission  of  designs 
for  C.I.N.O.A.  emblem  competition  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  February,  1964,  p.  XLII)  is  June  12 
and  not  June  14. 

Erroneous  2.  Correction  of  an  auction  room  price 
given  (p.  15)  for  the  1 8th  cent.  White  Horse 
in  The  Connoisseur  1964  Year  Book:  £1,200  and 
not  £115. 

In  the  current  exhibition  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  at  the  Alfred  Brod 
Gallery,  36  Sackville  Street,  London:  The  Ford, 
by  Salomon  Ruysdael,  canvas,  25  X  33  inches, 
signed  and  dated  1656. 
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Bronze,  ivory  & 

terracotta      J.  D.  STEWART 


THIS  month  Messrs.  Peel  and  Humphris  opened  their  fourth 
Spring  Exhibition  at  their  new  premises :  23  Old  Bond  Street. 
It  will  last  for  a  month,  and  the  range  is  extensive  in  period  and 
media.  The  exhibits  include  Greek  vases,  Etruscan  bronzes, 
Roman  marbles,  German  ivories,  maiolica  (notably  a  very  impor- 
tant wine  cooler  by  Orazio  Fontana),  and  European  terracottas 
and  bronzes  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  about  1900. 

The  earliest  German  piece  is  an  exquisitely  carved  ivory  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  possibly  from  the  circle  of  Pieter  Flotncr,  and 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Astor  of  Hever.  It  has  all  the 
freshness,  charm  and  even  naivety  of  that  compound  of  Gothic 
naturalism  and  Italian  classicism  that  one  looks  for  in  the  early 
German  renaissance  period.  A  gilt-bronze  marine  Venus  by 
Hubert  Gerhard,  although  of  about  1610,  has  something  of  the 
same  character. 

The  French  seventeenth  century  is  particularly  well  represen- 
ted. There  is  a  marble  bust  of  a  faun  by  Jacques  Sarrazin,  a  piece 
unusual  for  its  spontaneity  of  expression  and  type.  One  of  the 
most  important  French  bronzes  is  a  40  inch  high  late  seventeenth- 
century  cast  of  Girardon's  Rape  of  Proserpina.  This  may  well  be 
one  of  several  models  which  were  known  during  the  period  but 
only  one  of  which  is  known  today — in  the  Versailles  Museum. 
Etiennc  Le  Hongre,  who  is  best  known  for  his  figures  on  the 
bassins  at  Versailles,  is  represented  by  a  superb  large  bronze  of 
a  reclining  putto,  formerly  in  the  Fribourg  Collection. 

There  are  a  number  of  Italian  bronzes,  by  such  well-known 
artists  as  Tiziano  Aspctti  and  Roccatagliata.  There  are  also  Italian 
terracottas,  including  an  important  late  fifteenth-century  Eccc 
Homo  attributed  to  Giovanni  Minelli.  Hut  the  gem  of  the  Italian 
exhibits,  literally  and  artistically,  is  a  small  early  sixteenth-century 
Venetian  agate  carving  of  a  Madonna  and  Child. 

The  artistic  links  between  Italy  and  Flanders  arc  well  demon- 
strated in  a  seated  female  nude  by  the  Italo-Flcmish  Master- 
coolly  classical,  yet  with  overtones  of  Flemish  voluptuousness. 
But  perhaps  the  most  exciting,  yet  enigmatic  Flemish  bronze  is 
the  mythological  figure  attributed  to  P.  R.  Xavery.  Only  a  few 
works  by  this  artist  are  known,  one  of  which,  a  signed  and  dated 
1673  terracotta  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  is  closely  related  to  this 
bronze. 

A  Dutch  gilt-bronze,  of  interest  because  of  both  artist  and  the 
person  represented,  is  a  small  bust  of  William  the  Silent  by  Hcn- 
drik  de  Kcyser.  It  is  related  to  the  funeral  monument  at  Delft,  the 
terracotta  model  for  which  is  in  the  Rijksmuseum.  Another 
portrait  of  great  interest  is  a  small  marble  medallion  of  Inigo 
Jones.  This  appears  to  be  by  Rysbrack,  and  could  well  be  the  one 
missing  since  his  sale  in  1765. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  nineteenth-century  pieces,  for 
example  a  signed  terracotta  group  of  brigands  by  the  Italian 
Romantic  Bartolomeo  Pinelli.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  female 
nude  by  Dalou. 

Above  left.  Marble  bust  of  a  female  faun,  by  Jacques  Sarrazin.  Height, 
18$  inches.  Below  left.  Mythological  bronze  figure,  attributed  to  P.  R. 
Xavery.  Height,  9  inches. 
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The  eye  of 
Villiers 


David 


TH  E  work  of  any  painter  inevitably  reveals  the  man.  This  is 
made  doubly  interesting  if  the  work  shows  courage  and 
tenacity,  and  a  ready  technical  facility  arising  from  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  painters'  tools.  Add  to  this  a  lively  capacity 
for  interpreting  visual  experience  pictorially  in  a  way  that  gives 
his  best  work  both  an  elegance  and  a  simplicity — which  can  only 
occur  when  the  painter,  the  tools  used,  and  the  vision  conspire 
to  work  in  close  harmony — and  the  drawings  and  paintings  of 
Villiers  David  emerge  with  extraordinary  success.  That  he  is  a 
gifted  painter  who  writes — or  a  clever  writer  who  paints — and  has 
the  instinctive  gift  for  responding  to  things  which  have  delighted 
his  eye,  is  clear  from  the  exhibition  of  his  most  recent  work  now 
being  held  at  the  O'Hana  Gallery  in  Carlos  Place,  London.  Here 
Villiers  David,  whose  friends  also  know  him  as  a  collector  of 
objects  of  art  of  fine  taste  and  discrimination,  shows  that  he  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  virtuosity  in  drawing  and  painting  (a  gift 
now  becoming  increasingly  rare)  which  enables  him  to  convey  to 
others,  in  lively  pictorial  terms,  the  pleasure  of  what  he  has  seen. 
In  his  landscapes  we  are  made  aware  of  fugitive  visual  experience 
in  retrospect  and  of  the  nostalgia  for  poignant  experience  which 
in  real  life  can  never  be  repeated  but  which  can  be  re-lived  by 
recollection  in  the  act  of  painting.  His  Campo  Santa  Maria 
Formosa,  Venice,  here  illustrated,  shows  the  artist's  technical  skill 
at  its  best:  liveliness  of  handling,  richness  of  colour  harmony, 
frankness  of  statement  fully  convey  the  enjoyment  of  what  his 
eyes  have  seen.  He  invites  us  to  enjoy  what  he  has  enjoyed,  and 
makes  it  easy  to  do  so  by  his  shrewd  understanding  that  it  is  the 
business  i  f  the  painter  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  world  of 
appearances  to  manageable  pictorial  terms.  One  further  quality 
of  this  kind  and  gifted  man  is  his  alertness  and  response  to  por- 
traying the  oddity  of  appearances  in  some  animal  and  bird  life. 
This  can  be  seen  in  this  exhibition  in  his  skilfully  executed 
Marahon  Stork  and  in  a  sensitive  drawing  of  a  wistful  little  mon- 
key, 7  ke  Spectacled  Lanqur. 


Above  right.  Campo  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  Venice. 
Below  right.  Self-portrait,  he  Bonnet  d'Astrakan. 
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The  Art  Market 


The  next  five  years  ? 

IN  the  five  years  or  so  that  have  passed  since 
the  Goldschmidt  sale  at  Sotheby's,  London 
uictioncers  and  dealers  have  come  to  dominate 
:he  international  art  market.  This  achievement 
s  seen  in  rather  better  perspective  when  it  is 
realised  that  the  post-war  boom  in  art  began  to 
gather  momentum  with  a  sale  of  impressionist 
paintings  in  Paris.  It  was  four  years  later,  in  1956, 
Dcfore  London  became  a  serious  challenger  in 
:his  field. 

Art  is  only  another  aspect  of  commerce,  when 
it  reaches  the  market  place.  The  seemingly 
anassailable  position  held  by  London  in  the 
market  of  arts  is  due  largely  to  its  overwhelming- 
ly successful  use  of  modern  business  methods;  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  indus- 
tries in  Britain  whose  growth  remained  un- 
checked by  national  or  international  political  or 
economic  crises. 

But  what  of  the  future?  London's  claim  to  be 
[he  centre  of  the  international  art  market  has 
been  gently  countered  from  New  York  by  the 
reminder  of  the  United  States'  position  as  the 
richest  single  market  for  art.  It  is  salutary  to 
:onsidcr  this  with  another  point:  that  of  cheaper 
ind  speedier  air  travel.  Not  only  may  buyers 
find  it  equally  convenient  soon  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  direct  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to 
America,  but  falling  freight  rates  also  may 
persuade  vendors  to  send  their  goods  straight 
there  without  loss. 

The  London  art  market  seems  bound  to  face 
:ven  sterner  competition  in  the  future.  If  London 
is  to  maintain  its  lead  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
rcrtainly  if  it  is  to  increase  it,  the  market  there 
must  continue  to  evolve,  as  in  the  past  antici- 
pating and  exploiting  change  elsewhere;  and 
what  business  is  not  capable  of  improvement? 

Individual  flavour 

(THOSE  auction  sales  which  are  noticed  in  the 
leadlines  are  inevitably  of  objects  of  art  which 
lave  an  international  appeal.  But  it  is  interesting 
KJ  notice  just  how  many  varieties  of  collectors- 
ware  are  exclusive,  certainly  on  any  scale,  to  each 
lational  centre  in,  say,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
3ritain,  and  America.  Taking  New  York  as  an 
•xample,  English  collectors  would  be  surprised 
oy  the  elegance  and  individuality  of  much 
•ighteenth-century  American  furniture;  by  the 
harm  of  'Art'  glass  from  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  by  the  regularity  with  which 
.arge  numbers  of  modern  'graphics'  (original 
lithographs,  etc.)  come  up  for  sale. 

It  follows  that  each  national  art  market  is  very 
likely  to  provide  the  best  chance  of  a  good  price 
Tor  a  speciality.  At  Parke-Bernet,  for  instance, 
he  'British  Government'  sold  seven  large  sepia 
uid  green  paintings  of  early  twentieth-century 
Mew  York.  They  made  85,500  and  had  been 
icmoved  from  a  mansion  near  Dublin  built  by  a 
nostalgic  Irishman,  whose  involvement  in  the 
machinations  of  Tammany  Hall  forced  his  return 


to  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  is  ironic  that  his  house 
has  been  purchased  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  use  of  their  Ambassador  in  Ireland. 

Chinese  art 

BRONZE  bowl,  Hsi  type;  silver  archaic  dragon, 
scrolls,  etc.  on  gilt  ground  (diam.  o£  in.,  Han, 
^ 1 575  Christie's).  Famille  rose  goose  tureen  and 
cover;  brilliantly  and  meticulously  coloured 
(15]-  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £11,000  Sotheby's). 
Apple  green  jade  libation  ewers  and  covers;  with 
russet  markings,  almost  rectangular  bodies  car- 
ved with  archaic  wings,  long  curved  lips,  archaic 
bird  finials  (length  144  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung/Chia 
Ch'ing  £3,780  Christie's).  Emerald  green  jade 
bowl;  lobed  oval  body,  lotus  handles  (length 
74  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £7,500  Morrison,  Mc- 
Chlery).  Bronze  tsun  ;  central  bulbous  band  with 
t'ao  t'ieh  masks  and  archaistic  dragons  (height 
114  in.,  Yin  Chou,  $11,000  Parkc-Bemet). 
Chinese  porcelain  vases;  painted  in  pale  enamel 
colours  with  primus  trunks  and  flowers,  and 
nandina  domestica  with  fruit  (height  in.,  both 
inscribed  with  poems  by  T'ang  Ying,  c.  1736-53, 
£2,800  Sotheby's).  Moss  green  jade  vases  and 
covers;  form  taken  from  the  early  bronze  bird 
tsuns  of  the  Shang  dynisty  (height  12J  in.,  Chia 
Ch'ing,  pair,  £1,575  Christie's).  White  jade 
statuettes;  standing  maidens  one  with  bowl  of 
peaches,  other  with  a  deer  (height  H.J  in.,  Ch'ien 
Lung,  pair,  $3,600  Parke-Bernet).  Ming  white 
bowl;  moulded  and  incised  with  chrysanthe- 
mums, etc.  (diam.  8£  in.,  Yung  Lo,  £4,000 
Sotheby's).  Famille  rose  baluster  vases  and 
covers;  enamelled  with  four  baskets  of  flowers, 
pink  borders  (height  36  in.,  Yung  ChC'ng,  pair 
£997  Christie's).  Bronze  yu;  vertical  ridges,  tao 
t'ieh  masks  and  archaistic  dragons  in  high  relief, 
handle  missing  (height  9}  in.,  Yin  Chou, 
$10,000  Parke-Bernet).  Idem;  pear-shaped,  with 
t'ao  t'ieh  masks  and  kuei  dragons  in  three  bands, 
swing  handle  with  homed  ogre-mask  terminals 
(height  \z\  in.,  pictogram:  Fu  Kuei,  late  nth 
early  10th  cent.  B.C.,  £3,000  Sotheby's). 
Square  pear-shaped  bronze  vases;  gilt  flowering 
branches  and  birds  on  silvered  bronze  ground 
(height  (i\  in.,  inscriptions,  T'ang,  pair  £609 
Christie's).  15th  cent,  blue  and  white  conical 
bowl  ;  painted  with  sprays  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
lobed  rim  (diam.  8J  in.,  six  character  mark  and 
period  of  Hsiian  Te,  £2,000  Sotheby's).  Imperial 
yellow  bowl  (diam.  7}  in.,  six  character  mark 
and  period  of  Hung  Chili,  £2,100  Sotheby's). 
White  dragon  dish,  incised  in  and  below  the 
glaze  (diam.  6|  in.,  six  character  mark  and  period 
of  Hung  Chih,  £2,000  Sotheby's).  Yuan  blue 
interior  and  brown  exterior  glazed  stem  cup; 
incised  cloud  and  dragons  (diam.  5 J  in.,  height 
4^  in.,  14th  cent.  £1,900  Sotheby's).  Bronze 
chio;  lower  half  and  cover  with  t'ao  t'ieh  masks 
(height  7f  in.,  Chou?,  $7,000  Parke-Bernet). 
Ming  dish;  saucer  shape,  interior  painted  with 
blue  dragon  on  paler  ground  of  waves  with 
white  crests  (diam.  7J  in.,  Cheng  Hua  period, 
£2,400  Sotheby's).  Ming  blue  and  white  vase; 


lobed  baluster  shape,  with  ling  chih  fungus, 
petals  and  leaf  sprays  (height  7|  in.,  15th  cent., 
£3,400  Sotheby's).  Ming  dish;  decorated  with 
Buddhist  auspicious  objects,  blue,  and  white- 
lotus,  peony,  etc.  (diam.  18  in.,  £3,200  Sothe- 
by's). 15th  cent,  double-gourd  pilgrim  flask; 
with  large  blue  rosette  containing  yin-yang 
symbol  (height  I2f  in.,  Yung  Lo  period,  £3,700 
Sotheby's).  Horn  figure  of  Kuan  Yin;  seated  on 
a  Buddhistic  lion  (height  6  in.,  late  Ming,  £231 
Christie's).  Famille  rose  cock  tureen  and  cover; 
coloured  and  gilt  (15I  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £4,600 
Sotheby's).  Bronze  human  masks;  bulbous  fea- 
tures (height  2^  in.,  Yin  Dynasty,  £750  Sothe- 
by's). Bronze  lien;  cylindrical,  on  3  Fu-lion  feet, 
two  ogre-mask  and  ring  handles,  cover  with 
three  reclining  rams,  etc.  (diam.  9  in.,  Warring 
States,  $5,500  Parke-Bernet).  Te-Hua  white 
figure  of  Kuan  Yin;  seated  robed,  right  knee 
raised  (height  9f  in.,  Fukicn  province,  probably 
Ming,  £525  Christie's).  Cloisonne1  enamel 
figures  of  geese;  turquoise  enamel,  gilt  bronze 
beaks  and  feet  (30J  in.,  18th  cent.,  pair  £3,200 
Sotheby's). 

Miniatures 

PIERRE  ADOLPHE  HALL:  Marquis  de  Saint 
Yver;in  buff  coat  (oval  3j  in.,  £1,3  12  Christie's). 
|ean  Baptiste  Isabcy:  Marquise  de  GrammOllt; 
in  white  muslin,  roses  and  lilac  in  hair  (oval  s  i  in., 
signed,  £892  Christie's).  Nicholas  HilUard: 
Lady;  in  a  black  dress  with  white  embroidery, 
black  cap  (oval  ij  in.,  vellum,  £714  Christie's), 
Laurence  Hilliard:  Man;  in  green  doublet  (oval 
ij  in.,  inscr.  'Ano.  Dm.  1622  Aetais  suae  26', 
£651  Christie's).  Isaac  Oliver:  Lady,  called  Mrs. 
Holland;  black  dress  with  gold  embroidery, 
white  rosettes  in  hair  (oval  2  in.,  card,  signed 
with  cypher,  £504  Christie's).  Richard  Crosse: 
Mrs.  Johnstone;  decollete  blue  dress  (oval  3  J  in., 
£399  Christie's). Jeremiah  Meyer:  Gentleman; 
ochre-coloured  coat  (oval  2$  in.,  signed,  dated 
'London,  17  July,  1775',  £178  Christie's).  J.  B. 
Jacques  Augustin:  Lady;  in  black  bodice  and  red 
skirt,  large  straw  hat  (diam.  3  in.,  signed,  dated 
1756,  £462  Christie's).  Samuel  Cooper:  Lady; 
in  blue  dress  with  pearls  (oval  3 J  in.,  signed, 
dated  1643,  £315  Christie's). 

Paperweights 

ST.  LOUIS  PARROT  weight;  low  dome, 
bright  multi-coloured  bird  on  dark  green  leaves 
(diam.  3  in.,  £2,500  Sotheby's).  Ducks  on  a  pond 
weight;  concave  top  and  six  windows,  three 
multi-coloured  ducks  on  green  moss-like  bottom 
(diam.  3  in.,  £2,000  Sotheby's).  Snake  weight; 
high  dome  inset  with  purple  and  pale  yellow 
snake,  head  raised,  eight  large  leaves  (diam. 
2$  in.,  possibly  Clichy,  £750  Sotheby's).  St. 
Louis  grasshopper  weight;  chocolate  insect  on 
orange  branch  with  cherries,  leaves,  flowers 
(diam.  3!  in.,  £440  Sotheby's).  Ba<  arat 
bouquet  weight;  white  and  blue  buttercup,  two 
pansies,  double  clematis,  flat  (diam.  3J  in.,  £820 
Sotheby's). — David  Coombs. 
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123  1.  American  eighteenth-century  Chippendale  period  carved  cherrywood  secretary-cabinet,  Connecticut.  Dollars  6,750  (Parke-Bernet).  2.  Meissen,  9 
4  inch  high,  Augustus  Rex  bottle,  attributed  to  A.  F.  von  Lowenfinck,  A.R.  monogram  mark  in  blue.  £1,680  (Christie's).  3.  Rosewood  chiffonier  with 
ormolu  mouncs,  signed  Meunier  JME,  Paris,  1767.  Danish  Kr.  19,000  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen,  Copenhagen).  4.  Worcester  'billing  doves'  tureen  and 
cover,  gold  anchor  mark,  First  Period  Worcester,  14^  inches  wide  by  6  inches  high,  the  only  recorded  example  of  a  double  pigeon  tureen  made  at 
Worcester.  £3,800  (Sotheby's).  5.  La  Jardiniere,  by  Jean-Honore  Fragonard,  canvas,  34J  X  39  inches.  £36,000  (Sotheby's).  6.  Silver,  15  cm.  high,  sugar 
basin  and  cover  enriched  with  chased  and  cast  rocaille  decoration.  Danish  Kr.  10,100  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen).  7.  Pen  and  ink  and  brown  wash  study  for 
the  figure  of  Kalchas,  in  the  fresco  'The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia',  7ii  X  55  inches,  by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo.  £1,900  (Sotheby's).  8.  Walter  Richard 
Sickert.  View  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Torre  del  Orologio,  Venice,  seen  from  the  Piazzetta  (probably  painted  in  1903),  14J  x  17J  inches.  £3,045 
(Christie's). 
£1  =  2.79  Dollars. 
£1  =  19.33  Danish  Kr. 
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9.  English  boxwood  relief,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  signed  with  monogram  GG,  circa  1680,  14:  8] 
inches.  £550  (Sotheby's).  10.  Charles  II  large  sidetable  dish  (22  inches  diameter),  1675,  maker's  mark 
TM  in  monogram  (recorded  by  Jackson  on  dinner  plates  of  1667) :  a  similar  pair  of  gilt  dishes,  of 
1664,  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Brownlow  (1929)  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
(1939).  £1,450  (Christie's).  11.  George  III  Axminster  needlework  carpet,  c.  1790,  122  154  inches. 
Dollars  10,500  (Parke-Bernet).  12.  One  of  a  pair  of  mid  eighteenth-century  mirror  paintings,  over- 
all size  47}  x  24J  inches.  £1,575  (Christie's).  13.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu  candelabra  in  the 
manner  of  J.  A.  Meissonier,  I3:J  inches  high  (a  similar  pair  of  candlesticks  (F.  78-79)  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  are  attributed  to  Just  Aurele  Meissonier).  £2,050  (Phillips,  Son  and  Neale). 
£1  =  2.79  Dollars. 
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U.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Nativity,  terracotta.  In  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de  Moret,  Madrid. 


Luisa  Roldan  at  Madrid 


BEATRICE  GILMAN  PROSKE 


Ruisefiada  are  now,  in  private  oratories.  In  convents  and  monas- 
teries they  were  on  altars  or  kept  with  the  chief  treasures,  among 
reliquaries  and  silverwork.  After  Luisa  had  left  Sevilla,  baroque 
interiors  like  those  of  the  Chapel  of  San  Jose  and  the  Capilla 
Sacramental  o(  the  Church  of  Santa  Catalina  found  a  place  for  such 
miniature  scenes  in  glass-covered  enclosures  like  showcases  set 
into  the  florid  ensemble  of  gilt  scrollwork  and  mirror  inserts. 

In  her  efforts  to  keep  the  post  of  Sculptor  of  the  Chamber  when 
Philip  V  came  to  the  throne,  Luisa  mentioned  that  she  had  pre- 
sented to  him  'two  jewels  of  sculpture  by  her  hand  to  show  a 
little  of  her  ability,  the  one  the  Holy  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  the  other,  the  Entombment  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chri  t'.aa 
Neither  of  these  is  known  to  have  survived,  nor  have  .vo 
representations  of  the  Nativity  attributed  to  La  Roldana  hat 
were  once  in  the  Monastery  of  El  Paular.34 

Christmas  cribs  were  just  becoming  a  vogue  in  her  native  city. 


Part  2 


THE  kind  of  sculpture  for  which  La  Roldana  became  most 
famous  was  terracotta  groups  of  small  size.  A  number  still 
•urvive  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  authors  of  the  eight- 
tenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.30  Fortunately  she  usually  signed 
and  dated  them.  One  cannot  be  sure  when  she  first  started  making 
chese  small  sculptures.  All  that  are  known  seem  to  have  come 
iom  the  Madrid  region,  but  she  may  have  begun  them  while  she 
was  still  at  Sevilla,  where  terracotta  was  a  favourite  material.31 
hese  jewels',  as  Luisa  aptly  called  her  small  sculptures,  were  a 
eparture  from  what  sculptors  were  then  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
heir  work  was  either  for  retablos,  small  or  large,  above  altars,  for 
ife-sized  processional  statues,  or  for  elements  in  the  decoration 
f  churches  or  chapels.  Separate  groups  to  be  seen  for  them- 
lves  alone  hardly  existed.   La   Roldana's         "      is  were 
robably  installed  at  once  in  glass  cases  because  of  their  fragility.32 
hey  were  perhaps  used  then,  as  those  of  the  Condesa  de 
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6.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  terracotta.  36-5  X  45  cm.  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 


Even  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  Venerable  Bernardo  de 
Toro  set  one  up  in  his  house  that  many  people  came  to  see.35 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  two  sculptors  of  Sevilla  were  export- 
ing to  Madrid  terracotta  figurines  of  shepherds  and  shepherdess- 
es, gypsies,  Moors,  Negroes,  Gallegans,  and  domestic  animals, 
very  likely  elements  for  Christmas  cribs.36  Another  of  Pedro 
Roldan's  pupils,  Jose  de  Cardenas,  was  adept  at  modelling  small 
figures  in  clay,  some  intended  especially  for  mangers.37  With 
such  examples  around  her,  it  was  natural  for  Luisa  to  try  her  hand 
at  the  same  kind  of  thing.  Cean  Bermudez  praises  her  statuettes 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Child  Jesus,  and  shepherds  for  nacimientos  'for 
the  modesty  that  she  gave  to  the  first,  for  the  charm  of  the  second, 
and  for  the  naturalness  of  the  third'.38  Setting  up  Christmas  cribs 
only  became  a  general  custom  at  Madrid  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  Charles  III  came  from  Naples,  where 
they  wen  so  popular.39  However,  expenses  for  one  in  the  royal 
palace  arc  recorded  as  early  as  1626.40  La  Roldana's  Nativity 
scenes  wen  not  true  Christmas  cribs  in  that  they  were  complete 
works,  not  assemblages  of  separate  figures.  They  were  permanent- 
ly on  view  rather  than  brought  out  just  for  the  Christmas  season, 
but  they  responded  to  the  same  taste  for  intimate  genre  scenes  that 
inspired  mangers.  Probably  from  this  source  came  the  idea  of 
adding  interest  to  all  her  groups  with  amusing  bits  of  still  life, 
flowers  and  animals.  They  anticipate  by  half  a  century  the  creation 
of  small  groups  in  porcelain  to  which  they  seem  to  have  such  a 
close  affinity. 

A  Nativity  by  La  Roldana  that  was  once  in  the  Convent  of 


Santa  Isabel,  Madrid,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  is  still 
extant  to  show  what  they  looked  like,  although  two  figures,  a 
shepherd  and  Saint  Joseph,  are  now  missing  (No.  5). 41  The 
Virgin,  in  a  pink  dress  and  a  blue  mantle,  with  a  red  scarf  thrown 
over  the  back  of  her  head  and  around  her  shoulders,  kneels  with 
her  arms  crossed  over  her  breast.  On  the  ground  around  her  is  a 
ring  of  cherub  heads.  She  gazes  with  a  rapt  expression  down  at 
the  Child,  who  has  been  lifted  from  the  manger  by  an  angel  who 
seems  to  be,  strangely  enough,  Saint  Michael.  He  wears  an  imi- 
tation of  Roman  armour  painted  lavender  and  blue,  with  a  red 
sash  and  blue  buskins.  The  angel  at  the  left,  in  blue  and  white, 
crosses  the  arms  like  the  Virgin  and  holds  a  sceptre  in  one  hand. 
A  stalk  of  blue-white  lilies  springs  from  the  ground.  Both  angels 
wear  their  hair  smoothly  parted,  breaking  into  soft  waves  above 
the  shoulders,  the  one  at  the  left  with  a  circlet  of  flowers.  Multi- 
coloured wings  are  lifted  to  follow  the  curve  of  their  bended 
backs.  Even  with  all  the  figures  present,  this  open  composition 
had  an  irregular  silhouette,  each  statuette  independently  modelled 
in  the  round,  though  incorporated  into  a  coherent  group  on  a 
solid  base. 

The  first  dated  terracottas  that  have  survived  are  of  169 1  and 
1692.  Others  that  are  signed  without  the  designation  of  Sculptor 
of  the  Chamber,  of  which  Luisa  was  so  proud,  may  be  earlier. 
In  the  collection  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  there  are 
two  groups  with  this  form  of  signature.  For  The  Mystical  Marriage 
of  Saint  Catherine  (No.  6  &  colour)  the  sculptor  has  brought  a 
number  of  figures  together  into  a  compact  group.42  The  Virgin 
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7.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Repose  in  Egypt >  terracotta.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Condesa  de  Ruisenada,  San  Sebastian. 


8.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Virgin  Sewing,  terracotta.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Marques  de  Perinat,  Madrid. 


with  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  lap  takes  a  central  position,  with 
Saint  Catherine  kneeling  at  tlv  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  to 
receive  a  ring  that  the  Christ  Child  is  placing  on  her  finger.  The 
sculptor's  signature  is  on  a  segment  of  a  wheel,  the  saint's  attri- 
bute. Saint  Joseph  stands  reverently  behind  them  with  his  arms 
;rossed,  and  an  angel  at  the  left  brings  garlands  of  roses  and 
.aurel  on  a  tray.  Cherub  heads,  like  an  inverted  halo,  ring  the 
Virgin's  feet,  with  two  cherubs  in  full  figure  at  the  front,  playing 
with  draperies.  Luisa  was  a  true  Sevillian,  for  reminiscences  of 
:he  artists  whose  work  she  would  have  seen  at  Scvilla  can  be 
discovered  in  her  sculpture.  She  might  have  remembered  paint- 
ngs  by  Valdes  Leal  when  she  broke  her  draperies  into  quivering 
;urfaces  and  rippling  edges  and  dressed  Saint  Catherine  in  an 
elaborate  gown  with  a  deeply  scalloped  peplum.  The  saint  wears 
on  the  back  of  her  head  the  same  little  crown  with  a  veil  hanging 
rom  it  that  Murillo  gave  her  in  his  painting  of  the  same  subject, 
rhc  faces  are  freely  modelled  with  subtle  variations  to  suggest 
the  warmth  of  flesh.  The  cherubs'  bodies  have  natural,  soft 
Mumpness.  On  the  separate,  winged  babies'  heads  the  features  are 
lightly  sketched  on  the  round  shapes. 

[  From  Valdes  Leal,  who  often  collaborated  with  La  Roldana's 
Lather,  the  sculptor  could  also  have  learned  some  of  her  colour 
Harmonies,  so  much  more  subtle  than  the  clear  reds  and  blues  of 
■arlier  polychromy.  On  this  group  red  and  blue  are  still  predomi- 
nant, but  in  subdued  tones.  Dark  and  light  bro  .  warm  if 
ober  hues.  Small  amounts  of  dull  green,  pink,  and  a  purplish 
ferey  add  variety.  Saint  Catherine's  tan  bodice  has  an  all-over 


pattern  in  red  and  brown.  The  flesh  is  painted  in  muted  tones  of 
ivory  and  pink,  darker  for  Saint  Joseph.  There  is  none  of  the 
brilliance  of  estofado,  with  gold  gleaming  through  the  other 
colours.  Gold  is  used  sparingly  in  a  scalloped  border  on  the 
Virgin's  blue  cloak,  drawn  with  very  fine  lines. 

On  another  work  in  the  Hispanic  Society's  collection,  The 
Death  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  (colour  Part  i),  a  signature  has 
just  been  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  below  the  right- 
hand  angel  (sec  Part  i,  No.  4d).43  The  Magdalene,  aged  but  still 
beautiful,  lies  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  clad  in  a  torn  garment  of  coarse 
matting.  One  angel  cradles  her  head,  while  another  raises  a  cross 
before  her.  A  cherub  in  the  foreground  supports  her  arm,  and 
another  at  her  feet  holds  the  vase  of  ointment  that  is  her  symbol. 
Blue  and  white  irises  grow  in  front  of  the  rocks.  Indicative  of  the 
saint's  life  of  penance  are  a  blood-stained  scourge,  a  skull,  and  a 
book  placed  on  a  ledge  of  rock.  A  snake,  a  lizard,  and  an  owl 
emerge  from  crevices,  and  rabbits  nibble  the  greenery.  In  this 
group,  more  open  in  composition  than  the  previous  one,  the 
angels  with  spread  wings  lifted  above  them  have  a  dominant 
place.  Their  bare  shoulders,  graceful  arms  and  legs  arc  lightly  but 
firmly  modelled.  Above  pretty  faces  the  hair  tumbles  in  thick 
unruly  locks. 

The  colouring  on  this  work  is  so  much  brighter  that  it  1  i"ks 
garish  in  comparison.  Since  it  seems  to  be  the  original  pail  ,  it 
may  owe  its  fresh  appearance  to  having  been  in  a  protected  }  ace. 
The  matting  of  the  saint's  garment  is  grey- white.  Below  her  and 
behind  the  cross  is  a  red  cloth.  One  angel  wears  a  pink  tunic 
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9.  Luisa  Roldan.  Virgin  and  Child,  terracotta.  In  the  collection  of  Don 
Fernando  de  Muguiro,  Madrid. 


shading  to  rose  colour,  sashed  with  light  green  material.  The 
other's  tunic  is  a  strong  blue  with  a  green  lining  and  a  pink  sash. 
The  wings,  white  at  the  shoulder  and  light  brown  splashed  with 
green  at  the  tips,  have  red  and  blue  bands.  Some  of  the  garments 
are  patterned  with  motifs  of  loose  scrolls  and  bordered  with 
C-scrolls  delicately  drawn  in  gold.  The  cherubs'  blue  drapery  is 
decorated  with  rosettes  of  gold  dots.  All  the  eyes  are  blue,  but 
the  Magdalene's  are  a  light  shade  in  her  ashen  face.  Her  blonde 
hair  is  touched  with  gold,  and  for  a  realistic  effect  tendrils  are 
drawn  against  her  arms  and  along  the  hair  lines.  On  the  back, 
shrubs  springing  from  the  rock  are  painted  against  the  tunics  of 
an  angel  and  a  cherub.  One  wonders  why  the  sculptor  took  so 
much  trouble  in  painting  the  back  of  this  group  when  she  never 
bothered  to  finish  the  modelling  where  it  would  not  show. 
Although  they  are  modelled  in  the  round,  these  groups  are 
intended  to  be  seen  only  from  one  point  of  view.  Even  the  heads 
in  protile  arc  less  carefully  modelled  on  the  side  away  from  the 
spectator.  In  The  Repose  in  Egypt  the  donkey's  body  ends  abruptly 
behind  the  shoulders,  leaving  off  the  part  that  is  not  visible  from 
the  front. 

Earliest  of  the  dated  groups  by  La  Roldana  is  The  Repose  in 
Egypt  in  the  collection  of  the  Condesa  de  Ruisenada,  with  the 


year  1691  after  the  signature  (Nos.  7  &  17,  Part  3). 41  The  Virgi 
sits  under  a  pomegranate  tree  holding  the  Child  on  her  laf 
Saint  Joseph  kneeling  at  the  right  offers  the  Baby  a  pomegranate! 
while  an  angel  kneeling  opposite  holds  more  fruit  in  a  fold  cl 
cloth.  The  donkey's  head  appears  in  the  background  at  the  lef  J 
and  a  goat  at  the  right  rears  to  place  its  forefeet  against  the  tret 
In  the  foreground  are  small  animals  and  the  saddlebags  and  watel 
gourd  laid  down  during  the  Holy  Family's  rest  on  their  nigh 
Three  cherubs  share  perches  with  birds  in  the  branches  of  th 
tree  that  fills  in  the  triangular  shape  of  the  group.  The  colour  c 
the  Virgin's  tunic  is  softened  to  pink  under  a  blue  cape.  Ho 
white  veil  is  patterned  in  gold  with  the  airy  arabesques  an^ 
scrolled  borders  that  Luisa  liked.  As  in  other  works,  the  artist  h^i 
used  polychromy  to  supplement  the  modelling,  drawing  stra-i 
tendrils  of  hair  along  the  cheeks  and  at  the  ends  of  the  braid 
hanging  in  front  of  the  Virgin's  shoulders.  Eyelashes  and  eye 
brows  are  drawn  with  delicate  lines.  Saint  Joseph  wears  a  greenish 
grey  tunic  and  a  yellow  cape;  the  angel,  red  and  green  draperies' 
In  spite  of  its  small  scale  the  group  has  largeness  of  conception  an< 
solid  structure.  Although  the  surfaces  of  the  garments  are  broke? 
into  small  planes,  they  are  made  to  give  breadth  to  the  forms  o 
to  accent  the  movement,  seldom  interrupting  the  contours.  Th; 
many  anecdotal  details  that  are  introduced  do  not  detract  fron 
the  interest  of  the  central  group. 

The  next  in  date,  not  a  group  but  a  statuette  of  the  Virgil 
sewing,  in  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de  Perinat,  Madrid 
includes  the  title  Esatltora  de  Cdmara  in  the  signature,  with  th 
year  1692  (Nos.  8  &  4b,  Part  i).45  This  subject  was  popular  with 
Sevillian  painters,  for  both  Zurbaran  and  Murillo  imagined  thrlS 
Virgin  seated  at  her  needlework  during  her  stay  in  the  temple.4; | 
The  difference  is  that  for  them  the  Virgin  was  a  little  girl,  whilt  1 
La  Roldana  thought  of  her  as  a  young  woman.  In  fact,  the  lonj 
face,  with  a  long  nose,  high  cheekbones  and  a  small  chin,  ;:i 
older  than  it  should  be.  The  Virgin  looks  upward,  this  turn  of  the'j 
head  explained  in  Murillo's  painting  by  a  vision  of  the  dove  OM 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  conception  that  agrees  with  the  parted  lips  anc  I 
awed  expression,  the  hands  suddenly  arrested  at  their  task  ol 
embroidering  a  cloth  held  on  a  pillow.  A  blue  mantle  is  thrown! 
across  the  Virgin's  knees  over  a  pink  dress  with  the  typical 
arabesque  motifs.  Around  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  th<J 
garment-folds  are  broad,  with  thin  edges.  The  white  veil  arounc  I 
the  shoulders  and  the  ends  of  the  mantle  over  the  arms  are  irll 
narrower,  softer  folds.  The  Virgin  sits  on  a  bench  with  sideij 
ending  in  finials,  painted  tan  with  delicate  scrolls  in  browns 
Around  her  feet  and  up  the  sides  is  a  ring  of  cherub-heads,  older 
than  the  babies  in  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,  witb 
long,  pointed  noses.  Their  hair  falls  casually  over  their  foreheads.: 
and  beneath  their  plump  cheeks  and  chins  are  multicoloured  wings. 
Parted  lips  and  upturned  eyes  under  distinct  eyebrows  give  them 
serious  expressions.  These  garlands  of  cherub-heads  at  the  feet  of' 
the  Virgin  are  characteristic  of  La  Roldana's  work  but  are  not,  . 
her  own  invention.  Although  rare  in  Sevillian  painting,  theyi 
were  used  by  Zurbaran  for  his  Virgin  of  the  Rosary  (Poznah). 

More  gently  feminine  and  completely  charming  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  collection  of  Don  Fernando  de  Muguiro  at  Madrid, 
which,  though  not  signed,  is  in  Luisa's  best  manner  (No.  9).  The 
Virgin  bares  her  breast  and  looks  down  with  warm  tenderness  at 
the  Child  lying  on  a  white  cloth,  who  grasps  her  hand  and  breast 
but  turns  His  head  away,  laughing.  On  the  Virgin's  rose-coloured 
dress  and  blue  mantle  are  dainty  circular  and  oval  arabesque 
motifs  in  gold.  Instead  of  being  white,  the  veil  is  a  muted  shade  of 
tan.  Above  the  circle  of  cherub-heads  around  her  feet,  a  roguish 
child  stands  at  each  side,  holding  up  the  edges  of  her  mantle.  The 
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Virgin  has  the  long,  pointed  nose,  high,  rounded  forehead  and 
i  receding  chin  that  was  a  favourite  facial  type  with  Luisa,  not 
unlike  the  Saint  Clara. 

Quite  different  from  these  representations  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
small  terracotta  relief  in  the  cathedral  at  Santiago  de  Compostcla, 
signed  by  the  artist  with  her  title  as  Sculptor  of  the  Chamber, 
showing  that  it  was  modelled  after  1692  (No.  10). 47  It  is  also  a 
[  'irgen  de  la  Leche,  but  with  the  Child  on  the  opposite  side,  looking 
'up  at  His  mother  who,  this  time,  looks  outward,  not  down  at 
Him.  Her  face  is  rounder,  and  the  rippling  edge  of  a  cap-like 
i veil  frames  her  face.  A  blue  mantle  falling  from  her  shoulders 
lies  across  the  knees  and  cascades  in  broad,  rich  folds  over  the 
'bench  on  which  the  Virgin  sits.  Her  red  dress  has  full  sleeves 
like  those  which  Saint  Catherine  wears.  Since  this  is  a  relief  with 
la  background,  the  choir  of  cherubs  could  be  placed  in  the  upper 
part,  where  two  shown  full  length  hold  up  a  fringed  drapery 
1  against  which  appears  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  above  a  group 
of  three  cherub-heads.  At  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  a  walled 
:city.  How  this  relief  came  to  Santiago  is  not  recorded,  though 
|(t  might  have  been  a  royal  gift.  Mariana  of  Neuburg  disembarked 
it  Galicia  when  she  came  to  marry  Charles  II  and  spent  several 
jdays  at  Santiago.  The  King  himself  showed  an  interest  in  the 
Cathedral.48 

To  be  concluded. 


NOTES  (Part  2) 

f"  Palomino  (Vol.  3,  p.  464)  lists  the  Virgin  and  Cliilii,  Saint  Uteresa,  Saint  Peter 
wilcdntara,  and  Saint  John  of  Cod  Carrying  a  Poor  Man  on  His  Shoulders  with  an  angel 
lielping  him.  Ponz  (Viage  de  Espana.  2.  impr.  Madrid,  1782.  Vol.  5,  p.  50)  saw  in 
[jhe  camarin  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Madrid,  in  addition  to  a 
life-sized  head  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  a  small  group  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
pestowing  a  Scapulary  on  Saint  Simon  Stock.  Before  the  Spanish  Civil  War  the 
Marques  de  Moret  owned  other  groups  attributed  to  La  Roldana,  including  .1 
Wirgen  de  la  Leche,  an  Annunciation,  and  a  Saittt  John. 

i1  Granada.  Exposicion  de  esculturas  granadinas  en  barro.  Catdlogo.  Granada,  1939. 
>p.  IV-V. 

8  Palomino  (Vol.  3,  p.  464)  speaks  of  having  seen  various  examples  at  Madrid  in 
Ijlass  cases  (urnas)  and  the  four  in  the  Convent  of  La  Concept  ion  Francisca,  Toledo, 
ivere  in  glass  cases  (Amador  de  los  Rios  y  Villalta,  Rodrigo.  /:'/  convento  de  la 
Conception,  en  Toledo.  In  La  Espana  moderna.  January  1902.  no.  157,  pp.  1 17-1 18). 
18  Document  VI ;  see  Note  20. 

*  Cean  Bermudez.  Vol.  4,  p.  239;  Ponz.  2.  ed.  Madrid,  1787.  Vol.  10,  p.  80. 
,6Hazanas  y  La  Rua,  Joaquin.  Vazquez  de  Leca,  15J3-1640,,  Scvilla,  191 8.  pp. 
t 02-1 03. 

'•Juan  Gaitan  and  Pedro  Cortes,  'masters  of  sculpture  in  clay',  in  1648  (Scvilla. 
JJniversidad.  Laboratorio  de  arte.  Documentos  para  la  historia  del  arte  en  Andalucia. 

kvills,  1931.  Vol.  3,  p.  95). 

"Cean  Bermudez.  Vol.  1,  p.  238;  Berliner,   Rudolf.  Die  Weihnachtshrippe. 
Munich  [ci955].  p.  145,  fig.  67. 
8  Cean  Bermudez.  Vol.  4,  p.  237,  tr. 

•Berliner,  pp.  144-148;  Mil  joyas  del  arte  espanol.  Barcelona  [ci948]  Vol.  2, 
■>.  134;  Madrid.  Museo  nacional  de  artes  decorativas.  Nacimientos;  exposicion. 
Madrid  [1951  ].  pp.  39-45  (Artes  decorativas  en  Espana.  Vol.  4);  Gimenez 
Caballero,  Ernesto.  El  belen  de  Salzillo  en  Murcia.  Madrid,  1934.  pp.  98-99,  1 1 2-1 17. 
0  Spain.  Direccion  general  de  archivos  y  bibliotecas.  Cuia  de  los  archivos  de  Madrid. 
Madrid,  1952.  p.  42. 

|l  In  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de  Moret,  Madrid.  The  signature  on  the  base, 
etouched  bv  the  present  owner,  reads:  DA  LVISA  ROLDAN  ESCVLTORA  / 
OE  [Ligature]  CAMARA  DE  SV  MAGESTAD  /  FECIT  ANO  1704.  Those  who 
iw  the  group  when  it  was  in  the  convent  were  uncertain  whether  the  date  was  1701 
»r  1704  (Tormo  y  Monzo,  Elias.  En  la  clausura  de  Santa  Isabel.  In  Sociedad  espaiiola 
le  excursiones.  Boletin.  1917.  v.  25,  pp.  192-193).  The  complete  group  is  illustrated 
[>y  Escriva  de  Romani,  Manuel,  conde  de  Casal.  Obras  de  arte  existentes  en  los 
onventos  madrilenos  con  anterioridad  a  la  ultima  revolution.  In  Arte  espanol.  1952.  Vol. 
19,  fac  p.  41;  Gimenez  Caballero.  pp.  112-113;  Gomez-Moreno,  Maria  Elena. 
treve  historia  de  la  escultura  espaiiola.  Madrid,  1951.  pi.  137. 

•Signed  on  the  segment  of  a  wheel  at  the  lower  right:  Doha  Lvisa  Roldan  esc. 
Tie  previous  location  of  this  group  is  unknown.  Together  with  the  other  two  in 
tie  Hispanic  Society's  collection,  it  was  described  in  Spanish  porcelains  and  terra- 
pttas  .  .  .  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  New  York,  1915.  pp.  41-42  pi.  9  (as  The  Holy 
family),  and  in  Catalogue  of  sculpture  (sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries)  .  .  .  by  Beatrice 
.  Gilman.  New  York,  1930.  pp.  289-290,  pi.  122. 
D  [?]  LVISA  [ornament]  ROLDA  [ligature]  N  [ornament]  in  gold  outlined 
vith  black.  Purchased  from  Jacques  Seligmann  in  1912.  The  broken  left  wing  of 
ne  angel  at  the  right  was  restored  by  Mr.  Alan  Thielker  in  1961.  His  examination 
mg  ultra-violet  light  showing  that  the  signature  was  on  the  same  paint  film  as  the 


10.  Luisa  Roldan.  Virgin  and  Child,  terracotta.  Cathedral,  Santiago  de 
Compostela. 


painting  on  the  rest  of  the  group  proved  that  the  polychromy  was  contemporary; 
the  few  areas  of  repainting  are  on  top  of  this  original  layer  of  paint. 

A  terracotta  group  with  this  title  was  formerly  in  the  Convento  de  la  Con- 
ception Francisca,  Toledo  (Amador  de  los  Rios.  p.  118).  A  version  of  the  same 
subject,  carved  in  wood,  life  size,  that  was  once  in  the  chapel  of  the  Casa  de 
Expositos,  Cadiz,  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  La  Roldana.  Descriptions  mention 
only  one  angel,  and  as  neither  the  group  itself  nor  illustrations  of  it  now  exist,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  had  any  relation  to  the  terracotta. 

44  The  signature  on  the  edge  of  the  base  is  ANO  [ornament]  D.  LVISA  ROLDAN. 
FEB  [ornament  I  1691.  The  group  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Conde  de 
GUell,  Barcelona  (Guell,  Juan  Antonio  Giicll  Lopez,  conde  de.  Escultura  policroma 
religiosa  espaiiola.  Paris,  1925.  p.  105).  It  is  now  at  San  Sebastian  in  the  chapel  of 
Villa  Oroimcna.  One  of  the  groups  in  the  Convento  de  la  Conception  Francisca, 
Toledo,  was  called  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Amador  de  los  Rios.  p.  1 18). 

45  The  signature,  within  a  cartouche  painted  on  the  back,  reads:  LVISA  ROL/ 
DAN.  ESCVL  I  TOR  A  DE  /  CAM  A  /  RA  /  1692. 

46  Murillo's  painting  is  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg  at  Liitz- 
chena,  near  Leipzig;  Zurbaran's,  showing  the  young  Virgin  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  is  in  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

47  Through  the  kind  offices  of  Professor  Ramon  Otero  Tuiicz,  a  reading  of  the 
inscription  by  the  canon  in  charge  of  the  reliquary  at  Santiago  Cathedral  was 
obtained:  DA  LVISA  /  ROLDAN  ES  /  ESCVLTORA  DE  CAMRA  DE  SV 
MAGTAD  followed  by  illegible  letters  that  may  be  part  of  the  word  FECIT. 

It  was  first  mentioned  when  shown  in  the  Exposici6n  Historico-Europea  at 
Madrid  in  1892  (Villaamil  y  Castro,  Jose.  Catdlogo  de  los  objetos  de  Galicia.  Mai  rid, 
1892.  p.  15).  It  was  also  shown  at  Sevilla  in  the  Exposicion  Ibero-Americana,  ;29- 
1930,  where  the  author  saw  it. 

48  Lopez  Ferreiro,  Antonio.  Historia  de  la  santa  a.m.  iglesia  de  Santiago  de  Comt  jstela. 
Santiago,  1907.  Vol.  9,  pp.  221-223.  The  King's  special  concern  was  that  there 
should  be  confessors  who  spoke  foreign  languages  (Vol.  9,  appendix  pp.  152-154). 
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Left.  Porringer  and  cover,  height  6  inches,  London  1668,  maker's  mark  IB,  crescent  below.  Munro  Collection.  A  pair  of  ginger  jars  by  the  same  maker  was 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1963,  p.  128.  Right.  Caudle  cup,  overall  width  8|  inches,  London  1660,  maker's  mark  WC.  Gift  of  Miss  Abigail 
von  Schlegell.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 

M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


English  Domestic  Silver 

THE  exhibition  of  English  domestic  silver 
that  was  the  concluding  display  of  the  past 
year  at  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery,  in  San  Marino,  California,  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  keen  interest  of  a 
group  of  prominent  private  collectors  of 
Southern  California — an  interest  that  was  evi- 
denced conclusively  by  their  generosity  as  both 
donors  and  lenders  to  the  Huntington  Gallery. 
However,  the  bulk  of  this  important  showing — 
certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exhibi- 
tions of  pro-Georgian  silver  ever  to  be  held  in 
America — was  drawn  from  the  Gallery's  own 
holdings,  1  id  particularly  from  the  well-known 
William  Bennett  Munro  Collection  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  September  and  October  1963).  As 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  many  individual 
items  are  already  well  known  to  scholars,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
collections,  within  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  was  placed  on  view  at  one  time. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exhibition  was  supple- 
mented by  several  loans  from  England,  includ- 
ing three  major  examples  from  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  and  no  less  than  nine 
lent  by  Lord  and  Lady  Walston  (among  the 


latter,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  171 2,  by  A.  Nelme, 
with  contemporary  crest  of  Drogheda).  Also,  in 
his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Wark,  Art  Curator  of  the  Huntington  Art 
Gallery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  British 
lenders  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  G.  E.  P.  Howe,  who, 
in  Dr.  Wark's  words,  'made  her  expert  know- 
ledge of  British  silver  available  for  the  whole 
planning  of  the  exhibition'  while  also  under- 
taking 'the  onerous  task  of  supervising  the  ship- 
ment of  the  pieces  sent  from  England'. 

The  exhibition  took  in  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  I  in  1558  to  the  death  of 
Anne  in  1714,  and  the  emphasis  was  on  com- 
paratively small-scale  pieces  rather  than  on  large 
ceremonial  objects,  although  a  few  in  the  latter 
category  were  included.  The  term  'domestic'  in 
its  original  sense,  and  incidentally  that  in  which  it 
was  still  used  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
exhibition,  did  not,  of  course,  carry  the  deroga- 
tory note  it  has  come  to  assume  in  our  own  days. 
In  the  same  initial  sense,  the  great  lords  of  the 
first  Elizabeth's  immediate  entourage  were  her 
'domestics',  i.e.,  members  of  her  household.  But 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  go  back  even  beyond 
this,  and  to  recall  the  grave  nobility  of  the  old 
Latin  terms,  domus,  dominus,  domina — the  house- 


hold, or  home;  the  master,  or  'Lord';  the 
mistress,  or  'lady' — to  accept  without  hesitancy1 
the  expression  'domestic'  as  applied  to  objects 
of  such  elegant  sumptuosity  as,  for  instance,  the' 
series  of  twelve  parcel-gilt  plates  by  Thomas 
Bampton,  dated  1567,  on  view  in  the  Huntington' 
show.  These  more-than-royal  examples  of  the 
art  of  the  silver-  and  goldsmith  in  Late  Renais-' 
sance  England  are  engraved  with  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.  This  exquisite  work  is  signed  'P.M.' 
and  is  attributed  to  Pieter  Maas  (obviously  'the 
Elder',  in  view  of  the  date).  The  large  floral 
borders  incorporate  still  a  motif  of  pinks,  the 
flower  beloved  of  Mediaeval  designers,  but  with 
a  new  stylized  sophistication  far  removed  from 
the  prim  realism  of  the  Gothic  omamentists,  and 
with  the  interspersion  of  four  medallions  of 
masculine  heads  that  betray  the  new-found 
humanism  then  sweeping  over  Europe.  As  to  the 
central  vignettes,  one  must  single  out  of  the 
entire  series  of  twelve  more  particularly  that 
which  shows  Hercules  triumphant  over  the 
Nemean  lion  on  many  counts  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest and  most  impressive  conception  of  the  artist. 
For  if  the  rendering  of  the  'lion'  appears  to  us 
more  mythical  than  zoological,  the  treatment  of 
the  rocks  in  the  fore-  and  backgrounds  is  true 
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to  both  the  great  graphic  traditions  and  the  high 
loetic  mood  of  North  Italy  to  which  the 
lemish  artists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
enturics  were  so  peculiarly  responsive.  One 
may  be  justified  in  finding  here  lingering  echoes 
if  Mantegna  and  of  Da  Vinci :  a  proud  inheri- 
tance. 

A  pair  of  ginger  jars  dating  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later  (circa  1675,  maker's  mark,  IB, 
crescent  below)  is  nevertheless  still  splendidly 
I  "neo-classical'  in  conception,  in  the  very  best 
lacception  of  this  term.  Putti  blow  slender 
I  trumpets  on  the  flanks  of  the  vessels,  among 
[swirls  of  beautifully  conceived  and  rendered 
ticanthus  sprays  of  truly  Hellenic  grace,  and 
crowns  or  collarets  of  leafy  palmcttes  adorn  the 
[base  and  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  caudle  cup  of  1660  bears 
1  somewhat  disappointingly  naive  and  gauche 
decoration — (maker's  mark:  WC) — in  sharp 
;ontrast  to  a  porringer  with  cover  of  1668 — 
igain  by  our  maker  IB,  with  crescent  below — 
who  here  has  bowed  down  to  the  contemporary 
:rend  for  elegant  simplicity  in  place  of  the  al- 
ready somewhat  archaic  love  of  splendour  of  a 
generation  earlier.  Except  for  the  rich  and  grace- 
ful arabesques  of  the  handles,  this  caudle  cup  is 
rertainly  nearer  in  mood  to,  and  an  obvious 
"orerunner  of,  the  Georgian  style  rather  than  to 
conceptions  of  the  age  of  the  first  Elizabeth. 
Zhronologically,  it  stands  midway  between 
phese  two  great  periods.  Maker  IB,  crescent 
oelow,  was  a  great  craftsman  of  a  transition 
loeriod  and  exhibits  in  his  creations  the  variety  of 
nood  that  is  the  curse  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
the  denizens  of  such  troublous  ages,  among 
which  we  may  well  count  our  own. 

Dr.  Wark  has  pointed  out  in  his  Introduction 
o  the  delightful  small  catalogue,  that  the  ques- 
tions of  dating  and  authorship  that  plague  the 
listorian  of  painting  do  not  arise  in  anything 
pike  so  serious  a  form  in  the  study  of  silver.  It  is  in 
"act  usually  possible  to  determine  'the  city  where 
aid  the  year  when  an  object  was  made'.  In  an 
luxiliary  sense,  it  is  this  very  precision  that  gives 
■  dded  interest  also  to  the  more  imprecise  factors 
>f  stylistic  influence  such  as  have  been  indicated 
tarlier  in  this  report.  And  contrasts  of  this  kind — 
s  between  the  'modernism'  of  the  porringer  and 
trchaism  of  the  ginger  jars,  at  a  time  distance  of 
wily  sixteen  years  (with  these  factors  reversed 
iom  the  usual  order)  and  both  pieces  with  the 
nark  of  the  same  maker — are  only  superficially 
ontradictory.  Such  instances  may  be  attributed 
o  those  intangible  factors  that  may  not  be 
gnored  in  the  study  of  art :  the  uneven  rate  of 
listribution  of  the  influence  of  the  metropolis  in 
ine  provinces;  the  inevitable  setbacks  brought 
(bout  by  the  inflexible  demands  of  old-fashioned 
•atrons,  etc. 

Thus  may  be  explained  away,  at  least  in  part, 
vhat  Dr.  Wark  has  defined  as  'a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  the  historian'  while  also  com- 
menting how  'our  sense  of  an  orderly  evolution 
n  style  from  one  phase  to  another  is  frequently 
ipset  by  firmly  dated  pieces  that  refuse  to  fit 
«.eatly  along  the  chronological  lines  of  develop- 
ment we  like  to  construct'.  For,  indeed,  in  addi- 
ion  to  even  more  intimately  personal  factors, 
•many  of  these  phases  correspond  with  waves  of 


influence  from  the  Continent.  Italian,  German, 
Dutch  and  French  craftsmen  settled  in  England, 
each  bringing  native  elements  in  design  and 
technique  which  were  quickly  emulated  by 
English  artisans'.  And  thus,  if  we  may  hold  the 
world  in  a  grain  of  sand,  we  may  also,  within  the 
small  compass  of  a  'caudle  cup'  read  the  entire 
history  of  a  great  nation. 

Tuscan  Art 

AN  excellently  chosen  excerpt  from  Bernard 
Berenson's  essay  Florentine  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance  (1909),  served  as  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  of  a  recent  exhibition  held  at  Duveen 
Brothers,  New  York,  on  the  theme  of  'The  Art 
of  Tuscany'.  The  group  included  thirty  repres- 
entative examples  by  artists  of  Tuscany — of 
course,  more  particularly  of  Florence.  For  was  it 
not  there,  indeed  as  stressed  by  Berenson,  that 
true  humanism  achieved  an  artistic  expression 
we  still  think  of  as  supreme;  yet  even  this  but  a 
minimal  and  as  it  were  incidental  part  of  an 
infinitely  greater  whole?  This  in  fact  seems  so 
vital  a  premise — not  merely  in  relation  to  Tus- 
can art  but  as  a  gauge  and  guide  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  any  period:  perhaps,  by  anti- 
thesis, more  particularly  of  our  own — that  it 
may  be  permissible  to  quote  here  at  length  from 
what  is  certainly  one  of  Berenson's  permanent 
pronouncements. 

'Florentine  painting  between  Giotto  and 
Michelangelo  contains  the  names  of  such  artists 
as  Orcagna,  Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo,  Pollaiuolo, 
Verrochio,  Leonardo  and  Botticelli.  Put  beside 
these  the  greatest  names  in  Venetian  art,  the 
Vivarini,  the  Bellini,  Giorgionc,  Titian  and 
Tintoretto.  The  difference  is  striking.  The 
significance  of  Venetian  names  is  exhausted 
with  their  significance  as  painters.  Not  so  with 
the  Florentines.  Forget  that  they  were  painters, 
they  remain  great  sculptors;  forget  that  they 
were  sculptors,  and  still  they  remain  architects, 
poets,  and  even  men  of  science.  They  left  no 
form  of  expression  untried,  and  to  none  could 
they  say,  "This  will  perfectly  convey  my  mean- 
ing". Painting,  therefore,  offers  but  a  partial  and 
not  always  adequate  manifestation  of  their 
personality,  and  we  feel  the  artist  as  greater  than 
his  work  and  the  man  as  soaring  above  the  artist. 
The  immense  superiority  of  the  artist  even  to  his 
greatest  achievement  in  any  one  art  form,  means 
that  his  personality  was  but  slightly  determined 
by  the  particular  art  in  question,  that  he  tended  to 
mould  it  rather  than  let  it  shape  him  .  .  .  Each  man  of 
genius  brought  to  bear  upon  his  art  a  great 
intellect,  which,  never  condescending  merely  to 
please,  was  tirelessly  striving  to  reincarnate  what 
it  comprehended  of  life  in  forms  that  would  fitly 
convey  it  to  others;  and  in  this  endeavor  each 
man  oj  genius  was  necessarily  compelled  to  create 
forms  essentially  his  own.' 

This  domination  of  the  intellect  over  purely 
emotional  factors  explains  the  preponderance  of 
plastic  over  colouristic  elements  in  the  art  of 
Tuscany.  To  realize  this  fully,  we  need  but 
oppo»e  some  of  the  names  quoted  by  Berenson, 
chosen  almost  at  random:  Giorgione,  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  as  representatives  of  Venice,  and 
Masaccio,  Leonardo  and  Botticelli  as  standard 
bearers  for  Tuscany .  On  one  side,  untrammelled 


Agostino  di  Giovanni.  The  Virgin  Annun  ate. 
Marble,  height  37  inches.  Mrs.  Otto  H.  -.ahn 
collection.  'Art  of  Tuscany.'  Messrs.  Duveen 
Brothers. 
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Left.  Antonio  Rossellino.  Marble  and  bronze  tabernacle,  27  x  16  inches.  Gustave  Dreyfus  collection.  Right.  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  Madonna  and 
Child.  Marble,  20  X  16  inches.  'Art  of  Tuscany.'  Messrs.  Duveen  Brothers. 


sensuality  and  a  frank  delight  in  all  worldly 
pleasures;  on  the  other,  burning  intelligence, 
desperately  seeking  an  answer  to  its  questioning 
either  in  the  exaltation  of  religious  mysticism  or 
in  an  unremitting  search  for  a  basis  to  what  we 
now  call  'natural  sciences'.  Stylistically,  the 
members  of  the  first  group  turned  to  colour, 
robing  in  matchless  splendour  their  massive  but 
somewhat  amorphous  conceptions;  the  second 
triad  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  form,  tinted  by 
charming  bui  nevertheless  definitely  'secondary' 
colouring.  Fra  Angelico  would  probably  appear 
to  be  the  one  exception  confirming  this  rule; 
yet,  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  need 
but  to  recall  that  even  he  is  at  his  best  when  his 
exquisitely  graceful  silhouettes  in  jewel  tones 
appear  sharply  etched  against  a  background  of 
burnished  gold,  when,  for  instance,  his  azure 
Virgins  are,  as  it  were  , 'robed  in  the  sun'.  When 
he  attempts  an  earthly  presentation,  unfailingly 


he  is — barring  his  ineffable  Annunciation — more 
or  less  below  his  true  self,  and  the  members  of 
his  angelic  'cast'  appear  out  of  character.  In  the 
Duveen  exhibition,  another  such  happy  com- 
promise is  attained  in  a  work  by  Fra  Angelico : 
the  form  of  the  Madonna,  waist-length,  holding 
the  Child,  is  outlined  against  a  sumptuous  back- 
ground of  rich  damask  or  cut  velvet,  the  pome- 
granate design  in  gold,  relieved  against  dark 
carmine.  Here  again  the  suggestion  of  sculpture 
is  inevitable. 

Chronologically,  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  on 
view  was  the  lovely  Virgin  Annunciate  by  the 
Pisan  artist  Agostino  di  Giovanni  (i285?-i348?), 
in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  New 
York.  This  suave  creation  is  an  example  of  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  dignity  even  for  an  age  that 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  of  divine  per- 
fection. The  Virgin  is  shown  with  head  slightly 
inclined  to  the  left,  presumably  toward  the 


Angel  Gabriel,  who  would  be  genuflecting'' 
before  her.  With  her  left  hand  she  clasps  her* 
mantle  close  to  her  throat,  while  the  right  hand' 
holds  a  prayer  book.  The  ethereal  type  of  beauty,- 
the  natural  and  effortless  harmony  of  the  pose, 
the  supple  and  masterly  skill  of  execution,  all  ' 
combine  to  achieve  a  result  that,  like  the  chosen  | 
subject,  is  indeed  'full  of  grace'.  The  statuette — 
it  is  but  a  mere  thirty-seven  inches  in  all,  includ-' 
ing  a  base  that  is  almost  one  seventh  of  the  whole 
— is  monumental  in  feeling,  while  retaining  the- 
candour  and  fragile  beauty  of  a  lily  bud. 

An  alto-rcliei'o  by  Desiderio  di  Settignano*, 
(1428-1464)  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is 
already  marked  with  a  sophistication  of  a  wordly 
order  totally  foreign  to  the  earlier  Pisan  artist.  1 
Desiderio's  lyricism  and  refinement,  his  chas- 
tised elegance  and  aristocratic  restraint  are  dis- 
played here  with  rare  felicity.  We  should  have 
to  look  far  and  wide  for  a  more  perfect  symbol 
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r>f  Florence  at  her  apogee,  of  her  art  and  her 
ulture;  of  this  luminous  Florence,  in  all  her 
Tacious  majesty,  whom  we  must  always  see 
icst  through  the  radiant  words  of  the  poet 
Jrowning:  'Florence,  wide  and  white,  washed 
\y  the  morning's  water  gold  .  .  .'  A  detail  of 
pedal  interest :  nestled  in  the  rippling  folds,  on 
he  breast  of  the  Madonna,  a  medallion  of  such 
xquisite  perfection  of  design  and  execution  that 
ve  are  reminded  once  more  that  the  master- 
ucccs  of  the  jewellery  of  the  Renaissance  were 
rcated  by  her  finest  artists  and  not  by  profes- 
ional  ornamentists.  We  retain,  in  such  works  of 
culpture  or  in  equivalent  masterpieces  of  paini- 
ng, the  semblance  of  actual  jewels  of  which  the 
oncrete  counterparts  (supposing  the  designs  to 
lave  been  carried  out,  as  would  appear  probable) 
»ave  been  lost  long  ago,  victims  of  the  pre- 
iousness  of  the  components.  It  may  be  also 
owever  that  this  jewel  was,  rightly,  adjudged 
vorthy  of  no  one  but  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
ersclf. 

Most  interesting  to  students  perhaps  may  be 
he  intriguing  tabernacle  by  Antonio  Rossellino 
1427-1478),  for  here  we  are  presented  with  a 
•erfect  microcosm  of  Tuscan  art  and  in  fact  of 
ac  entire  civilization  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
ibernacle  is  in  the  form  of  a  sculptured  portal, 
/ith  side  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
•entre  is  recessed,  and  simulates  a  semi-circular 
Irch,  with  caissonned  ceiling;  the  tympanum  is 
1  the  form  of  a  large  pecten  shell.  Cherubim 
gures  flank  the  right  and  left  sides:  soft-faced, 
ith  long  hyacinthine  locks,  garbed  in  flowing 
ties,  they  arc  characteristic  of  the  Tuscan 
tistic  ideal  of  the  Cinquecento.  Garlands, 
Imettes,    acanthus,    shells,    narrow  coiling 
bands,  rays,  cannelated  architrave  frieze — 
most  all  of  the  classical  decorative  and  archi- 
ectural  elements  have  been  pressed  into  service 
lor  the  ornamentation  of  this  miniature  monu- 
ncnt,  if  the  use  of  these  contradictory  terms 
nay  be  allowed  here.  Yet,  no  'over-load'  and 
*so  no  surfeit.  The  effect  achieved  is  one  of 
Erfect  delicacy  and  measure. 
Of  the  paintings  as  a  whole,  the  general 
hpression  derived  from  the  Duveen  show  is  one 
If  soft  luminosity  and  also  (though  never  in  a 
erogatory  sense)  of  all-over  preciousness:  of 
.•chniquc,  of  texture,  of  subject  matter  .  .  .  These 
jyper-intellcctual  artists  were  after  all  the  first 
mannerists'  in  the  sense  implied  by  Bercnson 
rhen  he  speaks  of  the  Tuscan  as  tending  to 
lould  his  work  rather  than  let  it  shape  him. 
Andrea  del  Castagno,   represented  in  the 
jchibition  with  a  splendid  panel  of  The  Madonna 
pd  Child  with  Angels  between  St.  Brigida  and  St. 
Sichele  is  a  case  in  point,  with  his  unique 
|pidary  style. 
A  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Bastiano  Mainardi 
450-1513)    shows   a   profile   of  medal-like 
urity,  although  the  features  are  softened  by 
cilful  modelling.  Here  also,  as  in  the  works  of 
lulpture,  great  (though  certainly  not  undue) 
jnphasis  is  placed  on  the  coiflfure,  the  jewellery, 
lid  other  details  of  the  accoutrement.  But  be- 
muse these  are  properly  subordinated  to  the 
fcsential  factors  of  psychological  characteriza- 
k>n  and  of  formal  composition,  the  result  is 
oth  beautiful  and  convincing. 


Bastiano  Mainardi.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Tempera  on  panel,  23 
Duvcen  Brothers. 


13  inches.  'Art  of  Tuscany.'  Messrs. 
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e-Auguste  Renoir  Le  Vase  de  Chrysanthemes 

Circa  1880/82,  signed  31*  by  25  inches 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on 
Wednesday,  29th  April,  of 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of 

the  late  Sir  BRUCE  INGRAM,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 

Mrs.  BARBARA  WESCOTT,  of  Rosemont, 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  PHYLLIS  LUTYENS,  of  New  York  City 

the  Estate  of  the  late  Mr.  ERROL  FLYNN 

MARK  HOROWITZ,  Esq. 

and  other  owners 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (102  plates,  21  in  colour),  12s.  6d. 
Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 


mm 


■ 


Camille  Pissarro 


La  Barrierre  du  Chemin  de  Fer — au  Palis  pres  de  Pontoise 
Signed  and  dated  1873  25£  by  32  inches 


SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  PLaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


Our  contributors 
in  this  issue  include : 

DR.  HUGO  buchthal,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Byzantine  Art  at  the  Warburg  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  London. 

MR.  C.  c.  OMAN,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Metal  work,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

MR.  J.  F.  hayward,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Woodwork,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

MRS.  Beatrice  gilman  proske,  Curator  of  Sculp- 
ture, the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

MR.  anthony  radcliffe,  of  the  Staff  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum. 


Next 

month  in 

The  Connoisseui 

The  May  number  of  The  Connoisseur  will  include  the  follov 
ing  contents : 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Butler,  Curator  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Restor 
tions,  on  the  Tappan  Zee,  Tarrytown,  New  York,  describt 
and  shows  in  colour,  some  of  the  art  collections,  rangii 
from  T'ang  and  Han  sculptures  to  painting  and  decorative  ai 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  assembled  by  Miss  Natalie  Ha 
Hammond  at  'Argaty',  North  Salem,  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Oman,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Metal  wo.-, 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  presents  the  second  p: 
of  his  two  articles  on  the  Norwich  City  Plate,  one  of  the  fin  t 
and  most  important  collections  of  civic  plate  in  Britain.  Fc  r 
leading  pieces  are  shown  in  brilliant  colour. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Kauffmann,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Dra  • 
ings,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  will  give  the  nvt 
comprehensive  account  to  be  published  in  Britain  on  is 
forthcoming  public  exhibition  of  the  immensely  import;  t 
private  collection  of  mediaeval  art  assembled  by  M.  Er:  t 
Kofler-Tremiger  of  Lucerne.  Three  items  will  be  illustrai  i 
in  colour. 

M.  Roger  van  Gindertael,  one  of  the  leading  art  critics  f: 
Paris,  writes  on  the  work  of  the  painter  Piaubert  and  his  i  - 1 
portant  contribution  to  the  contemporary  art  of  France. 

A  secretaire  of  date  c.  1816  and  made  in  the  form  of  a  Chin : 
vase,  is  identified  as  almost  certainly  from  the  workshop  f 
Crace  and  Sons,  decorators  to  the  English  royal  family. 

In  addition  there  are  all  the  regular  features :  A  Contempor  y 
British  Craftsman,  International  Saleroom,  Art  Bo<  s 
reviewed,  Old  Master  and  Modern  Art,  Paris  Dispati, 
Connoisseur  in  America. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Friday,  17th  April,  of 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

the  property  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY,  K.T.,  P.C.,  D.S.O.,  MX. 
The  Most  Hon.  The  Marchioness  of  CHOLMONDELEY 

Mrs.  GABY  SALOMON,  of  Buenos  Aires 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  SWANSEA,  and  other  owners 


One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  lapis  lazuli  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  encoignures,  signed  B.V.R.B.,  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  lapis  lazuli 
and  ormolu  columns,  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  J.M.E.,  2  ft.  10  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  2  in.  high.  and  ormolu  columns,  4  ft.  6  in.  high, 

10  in.  diam.  10  in.  diam. 


One  from  a  suite  of  four  commodes  attributed  to  Weisweiler,  one  bearing  a  Versailles 
branding,  4  ft.  5  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  1  in.  high. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (98  plates,  2  in  colour),  £1.  Plain  Catalogue  6d.  post  free 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinit.o,  Telex,  London,  W.l 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Tuesday,  21st  April,  of 

IMPORTANT  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 

the  property  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY,  K.T.,  P.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 
The  late  The  Hon.  Mrs.  NELLIE  IONIDES,  Mrs.  GABY  SALOMON,  of  Buenos  Aires 

and  other  owners 


One  of  a  pair  of  Vincennes  baskets  of  flowers,  1756,  16£  inches  high  One  of  a  very  rare  pairof  Sevres  jardinieres, 

overall.  1758.  painter  Jean-Rene  Dubois,  8  inches. 


A  Vincennes 
'gros-bleu'  "cuvette 
a  fleurs"  painted 
by  Vieillard,  1754, 
1 2  inches  wide. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (43  plates),  £1 .  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 


SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  VV.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 


PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN  (antiques)  LTD. 


EXHIBITION 
Sculptures  by  Jules  Dalou  ( 1 8 3 8 - 1 902 ) 

April  28th  -  May  9th 

'La  Lecon  de  Lecture   by  Jules  Dalou.  Signed  and  dated  1874.  The 
original  plaster  cast  jor  this  delightjul  group  representing  Madame 
Dalou  and  her  daughter  Georgette.  This  piece,  the  only  known  cast, 
has  long  been  considered  lost.  Height:  19  ins. 


MALLETT 

bourdon  hlousc 
Limited 


2  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE  •  LONDON  W- 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444  5       Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


FINE  CERAMICS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON  S.W.3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


FIRST  PERIOD  WORCESTER,  c.  1770-  1775 

The  portrait  of  William  Shakespeare  was  engraved  by  Robert  Hancock  after  the  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  sculptured  in  1740  by  Peter  Scheemakers  from  a  design  by  William 
Kent.  Height  4f 
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tw  quality  Queen  Anne  carved  wood  and  gilt  An  early  18th-century  walnut  kneeliole  desk  of  A  set  of  serai  Queen  Anne  walnut,  single, 

0  mirror,  the  top  surmounted  by  eagles'  heads,  a  beautiful  faded  colour  and  design,  having  stuffed  back  chairs,  having  cabriole  legs  with 

1  a  central  motif,  a  cherub  with  wings,  the  sides  original  silver  handles  and  unusual  moulded  simple  carving  on  the  knees. 

I  an  unusual  design  of  Corinthian  columns,  corners.  Heignt  gjyack  f(,  g^tf.  jg  /„. 

Height:  29  in.  Height  of  seat  to  ground:  18  in. 

Height:  44  in.                                           Width:  30  in.  Width  across  seat:  23  in. 

Width:  23%  in.                                          Depth:  igh  in.  Depth  of  seat  front  to  back:  ij  in. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
AND  AT  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 


IX 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 

An  exceptionally  elegant  Sheraton  tea  table  with  a  quartered 
satinwood  top  and  a  solid  satinwood  base.  A  tea  table  of  similar 
design  is  illustrated  in  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture, 
Volume  III,  Page  208.  Measurements:  Diameter  2  ft.  4  in., 
Height  2  ft.  6  in.  Circa  1800. 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 
BERNE  (Switzerland) 

announces  the  sale  of  several  valuable  collections 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  ROYAL  HOUSE 

Extremely  fine  jewels,  silver  and  silver-gilt,  outstanding  European  porcelain 
(early  Meissen),  Italian  bronze-sculptures  of  15th  and  16th  century,  highly 
important  furniture  (Italian  Renaissance  and  French  18th  century),  sculptures, 

tapestries,  carpets,  etc. 

For  further  details  we  refer  you  to  our  advertisement  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 

On  view:  28th  April  to  16th  May  1964 
Sale:  21st  to  30th  May  1964 

Illustrated  catalogue  (available  25th  April)  Sfr.  20.- 

BERNE  ALTER  AARGAUERSTALDEN  30 

Phone:  44  00  44  Cables:  Stukergalerie  Berne 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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er  a  Saint-Mammes  1880  by  a.  sisley.  Canvas  25J  in.  X  36  in.  (65  cm.  X  92  cm.)  signed 


PARIS  -  LONDRES 

A  collection  of  pictures  recently  acquired  abroad 

BONNARD  •  BOUDIN  •  GUILLAUMIN  •  PISSARRO 
SEGONZAC    •     SISLEY    •    VALTAT    •  VUILLARD 

28th  April  —  gth  May,  ig64 

TOOTH 

Established  1842 

3i     BRUT  ON  STREET 
LONDON  W  1 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  6741  Cables:  invocation  London 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sale  on 
Wednesday,  15th  April,  of 


MODERN  BRITISH  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of  The  Hon.  JOHN  SAINSBURY,  The  Lady  GLENCONNER 
Mrs.  W.  MacQUITTY,  ROALD  DAHL,  Esq.,  and  other  owners 

also  works  by: 

Brzeska,  Epstein,  Gill,  A.  John 
W.  McTaggart,  Moore,  Nash 

B.  Nicholson,  Nolan,  Piper 

C.  Richards,  Sargent,  Spencer 
Smith,  Sutherland,  R.  Whistler 
and  Yeats 

W.  R.  SICKERT,  a.r.a. 
Reclining  Nude  -  Green  and  Red 
Circa  1908 
14J  by  17|  inches 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
(12  plates)  6s. 

Plain  Catalogue  6J.  post  free 

SOTHEBY  &  CO., 
34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  7242 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Contemporary  model  in  mahogany  of 
the  schooner  yacht  America  on  original 
stand,  probably  made  in  Devonport 
dockyard  in  1851,  after  her  successful 
victory  over  fourteen  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  around  the 
Isle  <>!  Wight. 
Lengm  of  hull  38  J  in. 

Approximate  length  on  water  line  35  in. 
Length  overall,  bowsprit  to 
mainsail  boom  51. J  in. 
Height  from  keel  to  truck  of 
mainmast  41  i  in. 
Beam  9  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


BIGGS 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Six  showrooms  of 
antique  furniture  and  silver 
besides  modern  departments 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 


Tin.-  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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h  Century  Silver 


pubhn  George  II  1 738  by  j.  MOORE.  Weight  22-90  oz  Height  4",  Diameter  IV' 
-ondon  George  I  1  71 9  by  w.  FLEMING.  Weight  8-80  oz  Height  3J'  Diameter  5* 
b  'nuGpr9e  "  1 736  ^  A"  BR0WN-  Weight  5-80  oz  Height  3",Diame^ < 
Y  4  COMPANY  LTD.  165/9  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W.1.  Tel:  HYDe  Park6767  * 


m8v 

By  appointment 
toH.M  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  and 
Jewellers 


MANHEIM 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  Ameriea 

LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595    Cables:  Vivantique,  London  W.l 

NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables:  Vivantique,  New  York 

LAMBETH  DELFT  CIRCA  1660 

This  fine  blue-dash  charger  portrays  Charles  II 
(b.  1630,  d.  1685)  without  his  crown.  It  was  possibly 
made  for  his  supporters  during  the  period  of  Charles's 
wanderings.  The  horse  and  rider  are  painted  in  blur, 
the  trees  in  sea-green,  and  the  hair,  saddle  and 
horse's  mane  in  yellow.  13|  inches  diameter, 
(cf.  Downman's  'Blue  Dash  Chargers',  page  78.) 


istabush&i  w  ABLOOM  &  SON  I 

40Mhemarle  Street  Piccadilly  -London  W*  Matjfatr  5060 


QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD  SILVER 

small  cup  and  cover  of  excellent  quality 


1705  by  EDMXD  PEARCE 


all  height  8  ■  7  incheai  weight  43  3  ounce* 


xrv 


Antique  Silver... 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
COLDSMITHS  (t  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  H  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


from  GARRARD 


Two  pairs  of  George  III  candelabra. 

The  front  pair  of  silver  candelabra,  height  14^  inches,  is  dated  1786.  The  rear  pair,  height 
1 7  J  inches,  is  dated  1 789.  Both  pairs  were  made  by  John  Schofield. 

These  candelabra  are  pari  of  a  wide  range  of  the  finest  antique  silver  that  you  will  find 
at  Garrard. 

GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112    REGENT    STREET  W1 


REGENT  7020 
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JULES 
CHERET 


1836-1933 


Oil  on  Canvas 


21x12%  inches 


FERRERS 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  S.W.I 


Pastel 


La  Cherette 


13  X  10  inches 


An  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 


CHERET 


April  8-24 
Monday  to  Friday  10-5  Saturday  10  -  12 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
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ANTIQUARIATO  BRERA 

Antiques 


Consolle  in  legno  scolpito  e  laccato  rosso,  con 
rilievi  dorati.  Piano  in  fnarcno  venato  grigio. 

Lombardia,  secolo  XVIII 

Ccntimetri  144  per  74  -  altczza  centimetri  96 


2  VIA  BRERA  MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone  872-486 


XXIII 


LONDON 

CITY  SHOWROOM 

18  Leather  Lane,  E.C.I 
Holborn  4633 


NEW  YORK 

FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD. 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


George  II 
Silver  Epergne 


London  1757  by  William  Cripps. 
Five  dishes,  four  candleholders. 
Height:  13 J  inches.  Weight:  157  ounces. 


west  end  showroom  - 1.  F.  Silver  Co.  Ltd.,  Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries  (Second  floor),  111/112  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telegrams: 
GregCO,  Wcsdo  London 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE 


1  PHOLSTERY 


<    U  R  TAIN  S 


C   A    R    P   E    T  S 


(  IIANDELIER  S 


An  elegant  Hepplewhite  sidetable  with  serpentine  sides  and  front,  c.  1790. 
A  pair  of  fine  quality  carved  and  gilt  Bergere  chairs  on  cabriole  legs,  in  the 
Louis  XVI  style,  covered  in  original  Aubusson.  c.  1840. 
One  of  a  pair  of  carved  and  gilt  urns.  c.  1810. 


Telephones: 
May  fair  2608/y/o,  2066 


DESIGNS  &  SCHEMES 
BOA  RD  ROOMS 
DIRECTORS'  SUITES 
DECORATIONS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  ALU  A  T I O  N  S 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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OSCAR   AND    PETER   JOHNSON  LIMITED 

LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY 
CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  BELgravia  6464-5  Cables:  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


EUGENE  BOUDIN,  1 825-1908 


signed  and  inscribed 


A  Pastel  showing  a  peaceful  harbour  scene 
with  sailing  boats  moored  and  a  rowing  boat  in  the  foreground 


xxv 


SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOfNT 


Very  rare  carpet,  Charles  X  stitch,  decoration  of 
polychrome  flowers  on  black  ground.  2  x  3  m. 


CATAN 

129  AV.  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 


Tel.:  BAL  41-71 


GLAISHER  AND  NASH  LTD 


Works  Of  Art 


BEL<i«»v,»  2285-2266 


Gnash    LONDON  SWT 


Lownoes  Lodge, 
Cadogan  Place, 
London,  S  W.  I, 


A  unique  Queen  Anne  walnut  linen-press  of 
original  patina  and   excellent  colour,  the 
interior  comprising  shelves  and  one  long  and 
two  short  drawers.  Circa  1 705. 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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The  Warrior  by  P.  JO ANO YITCH,  1891  (signed  and  dated) 
Canvas  size:  59  x  39  inches  (150  X  99  cm.)  Framed  size:  66  X  46  inches  (168  X  117  cm.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Rydei  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHUehall  6068/9       Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


CHARLES 
WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  BADA  Ltd.) 


Fine  17th-Century  Painting  on  Panel  of 
Louise  Christine  von  Solms,  Countess  of 
Brederode,  in  a  sky-blue  dress  edged  with 
lace.  By  Gerard  Van  Honthorst,  signed 
and  dated  1636.  Size  of  Panel  17  X  14 
inches.  (A  similar  portrait  of  the  Countess 
is  in  the  Collection  of  The  Queen  of  The 
Netherlands.) 


59/61    WIGMORE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.1 


Established  1889 


Telephone:  Welbeck  8664  . 


PRIDES  ,/  LONDON  u 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TD 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


ire  Hepplewhite  Master's  chair  of  faded  mahogany 
seat  covered  in  pale  green  silk  damask 


A  Chippendale  Guild  chair  with  a  mahogany  frame 
h?ving  the  back  and  seat  covered  in  vellum  green  leather 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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A  pair  of  George  II  dessert  dishes 
By  Fred  Kandler,  London  1757 

Diameter  10  inches. 
An  example  from  our  collection  of  period  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  <S  6262 

Telegrams:  inland,  'Enclose,  Westdo,  London' 
overseas,  'Enclose,  London,  W.V 


P.  H.  DANLOUX 


8\  X  6  inches 


C.  de  VOS  5\  X  4\  inches 

P.  //.  de  VALENCIENNES  9x7  inches 


Telegrams :  Resemble,  London 

ao    Old   Bond  Street 


SMALL    ROOMS  D.  <  AIA'AER  1 


11  X  8  k  inches 


)emarle    Street   London  W.i 


Telephone:  Hyde  Park  9188 


An  early  George  II  walnut  double  chair  back  settee  with  the  original  petit  point  needlework  seat  in  fine  natural  colourings.  Except  for 
reupholstery  of  the  seat  this  piece  is  in  untouched  condition.  The  arms  terminate  with  eagle  heads.  Width,  4  feet  across  arms. 

by  appointment  only 

3  COLBECK  MEWS  LONDON  S.W.7    FROBISHER  3989 


A  fine  Chinese  Cinnabar  lacquer  circular  cake  box  and  cover,  decorated  with  a  formal  floral  design, 
the  interior  with  fitted  shallow  dishes  in  black  lacquer.  17th  Century.  Diameter  10  inches. 

Fine  Old  Chinese       SYDNEY   L.   MOSS  LTD 

Ceramics  and       Established  1910    81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I    MAYfair  4670 

VA/orkS  Of  Art  and  at38  THURLOE  PLACE,  S.W.7.  TEL:  KEN  8543 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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Tally  Ho! 


1 1    Some  of  the  more  unusual  items  from  our  LONDON  Collection 


S.  J.  BH1UBS0LE 


LIMITED 
itique  English  Silver 

LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  W.C.I.  HOLBORN  2712 
NEW  YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  PLAZA  3-8920 
mber  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Member  of  The  New  York  Antiques  and  Art  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 


DAVID  TREMAYNE  ltd 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
320  King's  Road  Chelsea  S.W 

Flaxman  1194 


A  most  unusual  pair  of  Regency 
mahogany  hall  chairs  finely  carved 
with  a  shell  motif  supported  by 
entwined  dolphins,  the  stretcher  in 
the  form  of  an  eel.  (Circa  1800) 


Dimensions : 
Height  36  in.  width  16  in.  depth  20  in. 


In  the  Estate  of  the  late  LADY  (CISSY)  STERLING 
An  Important  Sale  of  the  Contents  of 


7  AVENUE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.8 


Dutch  and  English  | 
Paintings  and  Drawings. 
Fine  Persian  Carpets  and 
Rugs.  English  and  French 
Furniture.  Oriental  Jades. 
Ivories,  Porcelain  and; 

Bronzes. 


At  the  House  on 
APRIL  14th  and 
following  days. 


On  View 
APRIL  9th,  10th  &  11th. 

Catalogues  (Plain  2/6 
Illustrated  5/-)  from 


Wintry  Scene  by  A.  Van  der  Neer 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.1 .  (MAYfair  8171 ) 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964. 
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ilLVER  AND  GOLD  BOXES 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
TNE  ANTIQUES 


J.KUGEL 


7,  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX,  PARIS 

Tel:  OPE  61.04 


OBJETS  DE  VERTU 
OLD  WATCHES 
MINIATURES 


A  pair  of  rare  English  1 3th  century  gold  mounted  jasper  tea  caddies.  Actual  size  shown 


Explore  the  roads  of  Britain  with  Shell 


THE  ROMAN  STEPS 


painted  by  David  Gentleman 


VMM    V'*- V  KLlke  it 

''-^^y 

^fe=i'  Rhmog  Fach 


"V 


The  Roman  Steps  in  Merionethshire,  Korth  Wales  (reached  from 
Llanbedr,  up  the  valley  of  the  Artro,  and  then  past  the  very  beautiful 
little  lake  of  Cwm  Bychan),  arc  not  Roman,  but  probably  mediaeval 
— the  best  surviving  example  in  Wales  of  'horse  steps'  up  a  pass. 
Whatever  their  exact  date,  these  great,  richly  massed  slabs  of  stone 
form  a  causeway  or  paved  way — in  Welsh  a  sarn — lifting  a  trail  for 
packhorses  (4)  over  the  Rhinogs,  via  the  pass  or  gap  called  Bwlch 
Tyddiad  (Rhinog  Fawr  rises  above  the  Steps  and  then  the  pass  to 
2,362  ft.).  This  trail — through  wet  country  of  valley  and  crag,  wild 
rose  and  foxglove  and  mountain  ash  (1),  heather  and  bilberry, 
curlew  (2)  and  sandpiper  (3) — seems  to  have  started  at  Harlech 
Castle  (5),  which  guarded  a  small  port  in  the  14th  century.  Beyond 
the  Roman  Steps  and  the  Rhinogs,  it  apparently  crossed  the  moor- 
land (astride  the  modern  A  487  between  Dolgelley  and  Ffestiniog) 
to  Bala,  where  several  other  early  roads  intersected. 

Many  of  the  ancient  packhorse  trails  of  Britain  were  paved 
in  the  same  way  over  soft  or  difficult  ground.  In  North  Wales,  there 
are  remains  of  several  other  paved  lengths  of  this  kind — for  j 
instance,  in  the  Nant  Ffrancon  Pass,  below  Telford's  Holyhead 
Road  (A  5);  and  at  Fedw-Deg,  south  of  Betws-y-Coed,  above  the 
road  to  Dolwyddclan  (A  496). 


The  complete  series  of  the  Shell  °itides  to  the  Roads  of  Britain  will  be  published  in  book 
form  by  Ebiiry  Press  in  May  1964,  and  may  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  at  r  f  net. 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 


SHELL  . 


The  key  to  the  Countryside 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1064 
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Adolf  Ulrik  WERTMULLER     Stockholm  1749  -  Wilmington  1811 
Ttrait  of  a  fait    :ired  child  wearing  a  black  hat  -  Canvas  48  cm.  x  36  cm. 

*  was  divided     • .   on  France,  where  he  was  the  official  painter  of  Marie  Antoinette 
Sweden,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  and  the  U.S.A.,  where  he  lived  from  1797  until  his  death. 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 


CAILLEUX 

136  Faubourg  St-Honore,  PARIS 


a/n&ud  fane 


ANTIQUE  KOULA 
Size:  6  ft.  I  in.  X  4  ft. 
Ref.  No.  51963 


Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 

also  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 
and  AMSTERDAM 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 


SILVER  CASKET  MAGDEBURG,  circa  1760 
Engraved  with  the  crowned  initials  of 
FREDERICH  AUGUSTUS  III,  FIRST  KING  OF  SAXONY. 
8J  in.  across.  Weight  34  oz. 

H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 

16c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.  Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 


WORCESTER 

A  fine  and  rare  plate  with  turquoise  and  trellis  borders,  colourful  floral  centre. 
First  Period.  Circa  1770.  Perfect.  (See  Schreiber  catalogue,  No.  544) 


51  Bourke  Street      Melbourne  Victoria 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


ectors: 

dnald  L.  Harrington 
ry  T.  Holder 
ry  Clarke 


120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvcnor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHRIS  ANT,  LONDON  Wl 


ADAM  CONSOLE  TABLES 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 


Announce  that 


Mr.  Peel  retired  from  his  Directorship  of  the  Company  on  27th  February 


The  name  of  the  Company  has  been  changed  to : 


CYRIL  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

23  Old  Bond  Street,  London  Wi 


Mayfair  6240 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London,  W.C.2 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


Important  antique  silver  rosewater  dish.  Date  1704,     by  P.  Jouett  of  Exeter.     Diameter  10 i  inches. 
Pair  of  antique  silver  candlesticks.  Date  1706,       London  hallmark.  Height  9  inches. 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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LEGG ATT 


Pair  of  Watercolour  drawings  John  Varley  Each  17  X  23  inches 

Signed  and  dated  1826 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

Established  1820 

30   ST.    JAMES'S   STREET,    IONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables  Leggabros,  London 


f/MIDLAND 
I/ ANTIQUE 
f/DEALERS  J 
7     FAIR  J 


TUESDAY  21st  APRIL 


to 


SATURDAY  25th  APRIL 


11  a.m.  to  9-30  p.m.  DAILY 


AT 

SOLIHULL  CIVIC  HALL 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Official  opening  on  Tuesday,  21st  April  at  12  noon 

by 

THE  PATRON  — THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LEIGH,  T.D. 


All  exhibits  are  for  sale 
Articles  sold  replaced  daily 


Admission  3/6 
including  Handbook 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


A  lovely  18th  century 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  and  satinwood  ladies  table 
i  ft.  6i  in.  X  I  ft.  2  in.  X  2  ft.  7j  in. 
Ormolu  mounted  with  sliding  screen. 
From  the  Lord  Vernon  Collection,  Poynton  Park,  Cheshire 
A  very  elegant  table. 


Charles  I  Galleries  and  St.  Michael's  Rectory 
49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 

Telephone:  Chester  22836  and  23632 
Cable  Address:  'Needinc',  Chester 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 


JPERB  AND  RARE  PAIR  OF  SCOTTISH  ALL  STEEL  FLINTLOCK  PISTOLS 

d  -  'T.  Murdoch' 

Dints  of  typical  ram's  horn  form.  Inset  on  each  side  with  silver  oval  plates  engraved  with 
ly  Arms.  Profusely  decorated  overall  with  engraved  patterns  and  inlaid  with  Celtic  scroll  and 
vork.  Complete  with  belt  clips  and  all  original  parts.  Mid  18th  Century. 

ill  length  30-6  cm. 

;:  (i)  A  similar  single  pistol  is  illustrated  in  European  Hand  Firearms,  by  Jackson  and  Whitelaw, 
Scottish  section,  Plate  VII,  figure  25. 

(ii)  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  Firearms  Makers,  by  A.  Merwyn  Carey.  Lists  T.  Murdoch  as 
working  1730-1785,  at  Leith,  Scotland. 

.  FAIRCLOUGH 

(E.  FAIRCLOUGH  (ARMS)  LTD.) 


DPEAN  AND  ORIENTAL  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  SPECIALISTS 

Conduit  Street,  London,  W.l 

»hone:  Hyde  Park  3946 


A  FINE  AND  ELABORATE  SOUTH  GERMAN  WHEEL  LOCK  SINGLE  I  (STOL 

The  stock  with  ball  butt  decorated  overall  with  close  scroll  and  medallion  pattern  of 
engraved  ivory.  The  lock  engraved  with  animals  heads  and  a  bearded  mask.  The  barrel 
stamped  with  the  Augsburg  pineapple  and  maker's  mark  (inset). 

Overall  length  42  7  cm.  Circa  1580  'AUGSBURG' 

Notes:  Barrel  marks:  (ji)  The  pineapple  stamped  into  the  breech  near  flashpan  cover  is  the 
ft  ugsburg  Town  mark. 

(ii)  'I  he  .  "ker's  mark  'A.W.  above  an  orb',  is  recorded  in  Stoeckel, 
B  198b.  Circa  15;  0  Similar  examples  to  this  pistol  are  in  The 
Wallace  Collection  and  Metropolitan  Museum,  N.Y. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


A  service  of  beaded  Old  English  pattern  for  12  persons 
London  1 775-1 781 


KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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LEONARD  KOETSER 

GALLERY 


FRANCESCO  GUARD] 
(171 2  -  Venice  -  1793) 

VIEW  OF  VENICE,  SHOWING  THE  PUNT  A  BELLA  DOG  ANA 
Canvas,  10  X  17^  inches  (25-4  x  44-5  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Collections:  A.  Lehniann,  Paris,  June  8th,  1925,  No.  206. 
Rene  Fribourg,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

SPRING 

Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings 

April  -  May 


Illustrated  t  atalogues  available  4/6 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9348/9 


JAN-DAVIDSZ  DE  HEEM 
(1606  Utrecht  -  Antwerp  1684) 

STILL  LIFE 

On  a  russet-coloured  stone  ledge  in  the  left  foreground  rests  a  large  golden  peach,  another,  smaller, 
lies  open  beside  it  revealing  its  brown  stone,  a  thin  section  of  glistening  lemon,  seven  ripe  red  cherries 
and  a  delicately  curled  length  of  blue  and  yellow  peel.  These  are  reflected,  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  in  the 
underside  of  a  handsome  footed  bowl  which  lies  on  its  side  behind,  to  the  rear  of  which  can  be  seen  a 
silver  plate,  a  circular  piece  of  lemon  resting  on  its  rim.  In  the  centre  is  another  silver  dish,  containing 
glistening  bunches  of  green  grapes  and  cherries  and  a  partially  cut  lemon.  To  the  right  the  decorative 
hilt  of  a  knife  is  caught  in  the  sun's  rays,  as  is  the  soft  yellow  interior,  with  minutely-painted  pips,  of  a 
cut  melon,  beside  which  rests  another  cluster  of  ripe  grapes.  In  the  right  background  stand  an  elegant 
silver-gilt  standing  cup,  its  bowl  and  lid  illuminated  in  sunlight,  a  silver  chalice  and  a  silver-mounted 
flagon  with  pale  blue  lozenge-shaped  reserves  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 

Signed 


Panel,  2i£  x  28f  inches  (54  X  73  cm.) 


JUSTUS  VAN  HUYSUM 
(1659  -  Amsterdam  -  1716) 

FLOWERS  IN  A  BASKET 

Signed 

Canvas,  35I  X  28  inches  (91  X  71  cm.) 


HERMAN  STEENWYCK 
(1612  -  Delft  -  after  1656) 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  GHERKINS 

Signed 

Canvas,  9^  x  15J  inches  (24-4  x  38-8  cm.) 


JUAN  DE  ARELLANO  . 
(1614  -  Santorcaz  -  1676) 

STILL  LIFE  WITH  FIGS 

Canvas,  13!  x  19$ inches  (34-8  x  48-8  cm.) 


fLIEGER  A  PAIR  -  CALM  SEASCAPE  -  CHOPPY  SEASCAPE 
im  -  Wccsp  1653) 

[1  Panels,  11J  X  15I  inches  (28-8  x  39-7  cm.) 


JACOB  VAN  ES 
(1606  -  Antwerp  -  1666) 

FLOWERS  IN  A  GLASS  VASE 

Signed 

Panci,  zi{  ,    r  sf  inches  (54-5  X  40  cm.) 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEOXARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 


AERT  VAN  DER  NEER 
(1603  -  Amsterdam  -  1677) 

WINTER  SCENE 

Signed  and  dated  1644 

Panel,  2ii  x  32 J  inches  (54-5  X  8 


GASPAR  NETSCHER 
(1639  Heidelberg  -  The  Hague  1684) 

YOUNG  GIRL 

Signed  and  dated  1680 

Canvas  20  y  16  inches  (50-8  X  40-6  cm.) 


JACOPO  DI  CIONE 
(Active  1365  -  1398) 

THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  SS.  PETER  AND  PAUL 

To  the  right,  and  framed  in  the  rounded  arch  of  a  castellated  gateway  composed  of  a  pink-hued  stone, 
a  round  tower  of  similar  stone  surmounted  by  a  grey  stone  turret  and  pale  gold  pyramid-shaped  roof 
to  the  left,  the  two  bearded  Saints  are  greeting  each  other.  One  is  dressed  in  a  rich  blue  undergarment, 
the  sleeves  edged  with  gold  thread,  a  pale  gold  overgarment  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  other  in  an 
overgarment  of  a  deep  pink  decorated  with  gold  thread.  Behind  them,  and  to  the  left  of  the  tower,  is  a 
group  of  helmeted  soldiery,  some  carrying  lances  and  red  emblazoned  shields,  attired  in  rich  red  and 
blue  ceremonial  dress,  which,  with  a  gaunt  brown  formation  of  rock  in  the  left  background,  vividly 
stand  out  against  the  figured  gold  background. 

Panel,  10  x  13 J  inches  (25 -4  x  34-9  cm.) 

Forming  part  of  the  predella  of  the  altarpiece  painted  for  San  Pier  Maggiore,  Florence,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  the  execution  of  which  is  attributed  by  most  scholars  to  Jacopo  di  Cione. 

Provenance: 

Collections:  W.  von  Quast,  Radensleben. 

Baron  Heinrich  Thyssen-Bomemisza,  Villa  Favorita,  Castagnola,  Lugano. 

Literature: 

R.  Offher,  A  Florentine  panel  in  Providence  and  a  famous  altarpiece,  1943,  p.  45  and  pi.  6. 

M.  Davies,  National  Gallery  Catalogues;  The  Earlier  Italian  Schools,  1951,  p.  306;  1961  edition,  p.  394. 
Sammlung  Schloss  Rohoncz,  1958,  No.  311a;  B.  Berenson,  Italian  Pictures  of  the  Renaissance:  Florentine 
School,  1963,  Vol.  1,  p.  105. 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particular]  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i  \  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


JAN  STEEN 

(1626  -  Ley  den  -  1679) 

COTTAGE  INTERIOR 
Signed 

Canvas,  17  X  2i§  inches  (43-2  x  55  cm.) 
Provenance: 

Collections :  Lady  Wantage,  London. 

Sir  George  Donaldson,  London. 
A.  de  Ridder,  Cronberg. 

Literature: 

Dr.  A.  Bredius,  Jan  Steen  One  Hundred  Plates,  'a  magnificent  work',  p.  62-63. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Bode,  Katalog  der  SammlungA.  de  Ridder,  Cronberg,  191 3,  P-  9,  reproduced  p.  10,  pL  30. 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  Martin. 

Exhibited: 

Kunstmuseum  Basel,  1945,  Meisterwerkc  hollandisciier  Malerei  des  16,  bis.  i$,Jahrhunderts  No.  91. 


Exhibition  at  the  LEOSARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duh   (,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


Early  Fifteenth  Century,  Florence 


TEMPLE  SCENE 
Panel,  9/9  inches  (22-8  X  22-8  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Collections:  William  Graham,  1886;  H.  B.  Carrington,  193 1 : 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Edwards. 

Exhibitions: 

Birmingham,  Works  of  Art  belonging  to  the  Friends  of  the  Art  Gallery,  1962,  No.  68 


LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.1 


SOFONISBA  ANGUISCIOLA 
(1530  Cremona  -  Geneva  1620) 

SELF-PORTRAIT 

C  I       9x7  inches  (23  X  18  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Collection :  Captain  Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir. 
Literature: 

B.  Berenson,  Nortli  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  1907,  p.  163. 
Waagen's  Art  Treasures,  Vol.  IV,  p.  449- 


GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  PIRANESI 

(1720  Venice  -  Rome  1778) 

VIEW  IN  ROME 
Sepia  on  paper,  8|  X  12^  inches  (21-7  X  30-8  cm.) 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  Jam 


GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  PIRANESI 

(1720  Venice  -  Rome  1778) 

THE  SPINNER 
Signed 

Sepia  on  paper,  io£  x  i\  inches  (26-6  x  19-2  cm.) 


CORNELIS  DE  HEEM 
(163 1  Leyden  -  Antwerp  1695) 

STILL  LIFE 

Beautifully  grouped,  and  exposed  to  brilliant  sunshine  which  is  warming  every  part  of  the  gorgeously 
coloured  fruit,  bunches  of  pale  green  and  deep  red  grapes  attaching  to  stalks  and  beautifully  formed 
dark  green  leaves,  cherries  of  a  rich  red  and  crimson  and  gold  peaches  are  lying  round  an  elegant  silver 
plate  which  is  resting  on  a  table  partly  covered  with  a  length  of  rich,  green-blue  silk.  To  the  front  of  the 
plate,  its  juicy,  glistening  interior  warming  in  the  sun's  rays,  is  a  partly  peeled  lemon,  the  twisting  yel- 
low peel  of  which  is  entwined  round  two  ripe  cherries  in  the  foreground,  terminating  on  the  rim  of  the 
plate. 

Signed 

Panel,  10J  X  1 3 J  inches  (27-9  X  34*8  cm.) 


LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.lV.i 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


PIERRE  BONNARD  Terrasse  a  Vernon,  1914 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 


Oil  207  X  32  inches 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London  W.l 


Didone  eel  Enea  -  Bruxelles,  fine  del  XVI  secolo 
Metri  3,50  per  2,50 

FRANCO  GEI 

ANTIQUES 
1  VIA  HOEPLI  (Agnello  18)  MILAN  (ITALY) 


PARIS  ARTISTIQUE 

17  Rue  Maubeuge 
PARIS 

Telephone:  TRUDAINE  15-54 
Presents  some  paintings  by 


'Les  Clowns  musiciens'  (55  cm  X  46  cm) 

Jean  DUFY 

Photos  sent  on  request 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  .Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M'.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


An  interesting  collection  of 

CIGARETTE  BOXES 
BY  CARL  FABERGE 

In  various  shades  of  gold 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY 


'Bouquet  de  Fleurs'  by  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir  (area  1880) 


Broadway,  Worcestershire         (Telephone:  3237) 

AN  EXHIBITION  IN  HONOUR 

of  the 

Shakespeare  400th  anniversary 
entitled 

Colour  and  light 

(From  Pissarro  to  Dali) 


18  APRIL-11  MAY 

Open  Daily  10-7  and  Sunday  afternoons 
(fifteen  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon) 

CATALOGUES  FOR  OXFAM 


The  Antiquarian  Booksellers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
invite  you  to  their 

Seventh 
Antiquarian 
Book  Fair 

in  conjunction  with  the  NATIONAL  BOOK  LEAGUE  at 

7  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 
May  5-9  1964 


D'.ily  1 1  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m. 

Thursday  to  8  p.m.,  Saturday  to  5  p.m. 


Books  and  Manuscripts  of  all  periods  will  be  displayed  for 
sale  by  forty  exhibitors  in  four  galleries,  and  there  will  be  daily 
demonstrations  of  fine  hand  binding  by  members  of  the 
Guild  of  Contemporary  Bookbinders. 


Engraving  in  England  in 
the  1 6th  and  17th  Centuries 

M.  CORBETT  &  M.  NORTON 

The  final  volume  of  the  Catalogue  begun  by  the 
late  Dr  Hind  deals  with  English  engraving  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  categories  include 
frontispieces,  technical  illustrations,  prints,  maps 
and  topical  broadsheets.  466 photographs.  .£15  net 

Monastic  Architecture  in 
France,  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  Revolution 

JOAN  EVANS 

A  profusely  illustrated  study  of  French  domestic 
monastic  architecture.  Dr  Evans  treats  the  build- 
ings under  the  various  Orders.  822  photographs. 

£$.  8s.  net 

CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3    BURY  STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I     WHITEHALL  4732 


!  QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER  CUP 
BY  HUMP1  REY  PAYNE    LONDON  1708 
HEIGHT  9  INCHES 


Ivon  Hitchens 


Land  and  Sky  Spaces  No.  6  1963 


April 

IVON  HITCHENS 


Permanently 

Graves 

Yeats 

Hilton 

Frost 


Wynter 
Rouault 
Frink 
Heron 


Hayden 
Leger 
McWilliam 
Avery 


WADDiNGTON  GALLERIES 


2  CORK  STREET  LONDON  W1 


REGENT  1719 


Pelayo 

April  Exhibition: 


'La  Celestine' 


in  co-operation  with  GALERIE  SYNTHESE 
66  Boulevard  Raspail,  PARIS  6 


PELAYO 

66  Boulevard  Rasp 

CHESTER  WILLIAMS 

drian  galleries 

5-7  porchester  place  marble  arch  london  W2  pad  9473 


The  Connoisseur 
Directory  of  Galleries 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
RECent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  drawing.1- 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 
Mayfair  5161  Cables:  Bondartos 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 

19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art  Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


GRABOWSKI    GALLERY | 

84  Sloane  Avenue    London  SW3    KEN  1868 

T°  April  18  da,ly10-6 
TREVOR  BATES/Sculpture 

Commencing  April  20:  DUNBAR  MARSHALL,  DAPHNE  CHART/Paintings 


BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 

Impressionist  and  20th  Century  Paintings 
SPANISH  MASTERS 


COUPER  GALLERY      9  Dering  Street 

New  Bond  Street,  W.i.      Tel.  MAY  1578 

JAN  MEIJER  -  first  London  exhibition 

Daily  10-6     Saturdays  10-1 


QUEENSWOOD 

GALLERY  2 14  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  London  N.6 
Henry  Sanders,  paintings  Diy.10-5.30.Th.10-1.sat.10- 
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H.  TERRY-ENGELL 


D.  Trouillebert,  signed 


Canvas,  12\  X  18  inches 


PAYSAGES  DE  FRANCE 

Seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Fine  Nineteenth  Century  French  Paintings 

14th  April  -  15th  May 
Weekdays  10-6   Saturday  10-1 


BURY   STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON  SW1 


ables:  Artengel,  London  SW1 


Telephone:  TRAfalgar  2606 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


April  3rd -25th 


Paintings  and 
Drawings  by 

HAROLD  GILMAN 

<  1 876— 1 9 1 9) 


REID  GALLERY 

2  3  Cork  Street,  W.  1 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  The  Crown  Jewellers  give  generous  valuations 
for  important  jewellery,  silver  and  gold  pieces  at  1 12  Regent  Street,  W.l. 
Regent  7020.  Our  buyers  will  gladly  call  for  larger  quantities  upon 
request. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated  courses  start  on  1st  October. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china:  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

ASPREY'S  offer  the  best  prices  for  BIJOUTERIE  miniatures,  gold  and 
silver  antique  items,  Chelsea  scent  flasks,  and  other  pieces  of  vertu. 
'["heir  expert  advice  is  always  available.  ASPREV  &  CO.  LTD.,  165-169 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 

JOLLY'S  AUCTION  ROOMS,  Old  King  Street,  Bath,  Somerset.  New 
purpose  built  rooms  -  5,500  sq.  ft.  Frequent  Pullman  service  from 
Lonuon.  Regular  fortnightly  sales.  Antique  Furniture;  Silver  and  Plate: 
I'  res:  Books:  Porcelains,  etc.  Telephone  Bath  3201  (4  lines). 
OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  bv  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856.  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  London,  W.L 
FOR  SALE:  Antique  Period  marble  fireplace  at  present  in  large  Hall,  in 
fair  condition.  Price  £150  or  near  offer.  Overall  dimensions  approxi- 
mately 7  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  10  in.  high.  Photograph  and  further 
particulars  may  be  had  upon  request  from  Box  No.  7279. 
DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads.  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill.  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
For  packing  and  Shipping  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiques.  (Estimates  given.) 
LEP  PACKING  LTD.,  Blenheim  Wharf,  48  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 

London,  N.l.  CLE.  8321.  

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery.  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored. 

FOR  SALE:  Early  19th  century  piano  by  Clementi  &  Co.  Box  No:  7283. 
WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870  .  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Young  lady  requires  position  assisting  Antique  Dealer  in  Surrey.  Go« 
education.  6  years  Personal  Secretary.  Competent  driver.  Part  tiitti" 

considered.  Box  No:  7284. 

Earlv  Scientific  Instruments  wanted.  Mr.  Frank,  Saltmarket.  Glasgow 

Phone  Bell  2000.  \  ' 

Broken  china,  antiques,  ceramics,  metalwork  can  be  permanently  re 
paired  with  Araldite  epoxy  resin  adhesive,  Bonds  almost  anything  ti 
anything.  Only  6/-. 

EDOUART  SILHOUETTES  wanted  by  private  collector.  Write  Ri 
Ulbrich,  Preston  Road.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone.  298  Broad 

way,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.S.A.    I 

Young  lady  requires  apprenticeship,  interior  decorating  and  antiqw 
business.  Previous  training  art  school  and  London  firm.  Box  No:  7285. 
AMERICAN  PRINTS  WANTED:  19th  century  American  views 
Currier  &  Ives  large  folios;  Audubon  Bird  Prints  (elephant  folio)  | 
American  Naval  Actions;  18th  and  19th  century  American  paintings  anc 
drawings.  Give  size,  date,  margin  size  on  prints,  describing  condition  anc 
qualitv.  black  &  white  or  color.  Where  possible  quote  price.  Box  No 

7287.  "  

WANTED:  2  copies  Connoisseur  October  1940.  Box  No:  7286.  

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours:  Illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  anc 
approval  overseas.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY,  LTD.,  Iden,  Rve,  SusseJ 

England.  (Tel:  Iden  304).  

Collector  of  glassware  sought  by  inventor  of  novel  process  for  decoration 
of  glassware,  to  discuss  its  art  form  merits,  originality  and  possibilities. 
Good  connections  in  society  and  art  world  beneficial.  Box  No:  7288. 
MUSIC  BOX  GALLERY,  the  largest  selection  of  antique  music  boxes, 
singing  birds.  Repairs  bv  our  own  craftsmen  a  specialitv.  S.  F.  Sunley, 

81  George  Street.  W.L  Tel:  WEL  4700.  

NEWMARKET  -  Heath  End.  Commodious  freehold  premises  fronting 
on  to  Al  1  (London  and  Midlands  to  Norwich  and  Coast).  Easy  parking. 
At  present  guest  house  and  restaurant  but  eminently  suited  for  sale  d 
antiques.  Front  lounge  20  ft.  X  16  ft.,  smaller  lounge,  9  bedrooms 
cloakrooms,  etc.,  small  garden.  £  1 1.750  complete  with  present  furnishing! 
Apply:  OSMOND  E.  GRIFFITHS,  Chartered  Auctioneers  &  Estaf 
Agents,  Newmarket  (Tel.  2054/5). 

Register  advertisements  are  1:6 per  wcrd,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  mi 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CO.VXOISSEUm 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LO.VDOJi 
S.  W.  1.  ( Victoria  2331.)  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replm 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  .Xumber.  The  Proprietors  oj 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


- 


VALUATIONS 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


WORKS  OF  ART 


One  of  an  IMPORTANT  PAIR  OF  REGENCY  JARDINIERES  in  mahogany 
decorated  with  gilded  metal  enrichments;  the  circular  tops  of  black  and  gold  marble. 
Circa  1805.  Diameter  2  ft.  o\  in.,  height  3  ft. 


UNCH  OF  VENISON   YARD  ■  BROOK   STREET  •  LONDON  •  W  l 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LfD. 


Literally  a  yard  off  Brook  Street 


MAYFAIR  1468 


ROYAL  WORCESTER 


Sail  Fish 


Latest  in  a  series  of  Sporting  Fish,  modelled 
in  Florida  by  R.  Van  Ruyckevelt.  Many  other 
series  are  available  -  all  in  strictly  limited  editions. 
Also  exquisite  tableware  and  rich  ornamental 
pieces  in  Royal  Worcester  fine  bone  china. 


fc 


THOMAS  GOODE  &  CO.  (London)  LTD 

SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET  •  LONDON  WI 

Grosvenor  2823 


Bouglas  Hone  3nc. 

WORTH  AVENUE  •  PALM  BEACH  •  FLORIDA 
Temple  2-1714 
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coast  near  Le  Havre  Canvas  17  x  27  inches.  Signed  and  dated  W  illiam  Clarkson  Stanficld 


Exhibition:  an  Anthology 

Sea  Painting  in  England 

1 8  March  -  jo  April 

RUTLAND 

GALLERY 

266  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  SW3 

Telephone:  KENsington  0139 

LXXIII 


HENRY  SPENCER 

=         &  SONS  =  ~~  = 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer.  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

April  9th  and  10th 

RETFORD  SALEROOMS 

Collection  of  XVIII  and  XIX  Century  Painting.  Furniture. 
Works  of  Art 

Illustrated  catalogues  2/6 
20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  2C31-4 

And  at  SHEFFIELD,  WORKSOP, 
SCUNTHORPE,  BRIGG  and  WINTERTON 

VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


TUTANKHAMEN 

A  superbly  illustrated  account 
of  the  story  and  the  legend  sur- 
rounding the  boy  king  whose  tomb 
preserved  intact  for  3,265  years 
the  only  complete  royal  burial 
treasure  surviving  from  Pharaonic 
times:  75  wonderful  colour  plates, 
200  black-and-white  illustrations. 
Published  by  The  Connoisseur  and 
Michael  Joseph  Ltd.  60s. 


TUTANKHAMEN 


•  

^Utngate  &3ohnston^Jid 


 Established  1815  

I  had  office  : 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at  : 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


NITA  MILLER 

offer  a  wide  selection  of 

TABLE  LAMPS 

and  create  elegant  shades 
for  them  in  three  days 

Nita  Miller,  63 a  Grosvenor  Street,  W.i     Mayfair  0951 


!  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

<  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  ■  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

*  ! 
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Paul  Storr 


Bond  Street  Silver  Galleries 

111/112  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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LXXVI 


A  fine  quality  Irish  Adam  carved  Statuary  marble  Chimneypiece 
Inlaid  with  Siena,  dark  green  and  black  marbles 

Length  of  shelf  6'  o" 

Total  height  4' 

Opening  width  4'  o\" 

Opening  height  3'  6f  " 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER    &  SON  LTD) 
282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON  S.W.6        Phone:  FULham  ii7S 

(Please  note:  We  close  i.o  p.m.  Saturdays) 


Umdscape  by  M.  C.  R.  CARL-ROSA  (signed)  Panel  size:  12$  X  21J  inches  (33  X  55  cm.)  Framed  size:  18$  X  27$  inches  (48  X  70  cm.) 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9       Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


vine  by  ARMAND  MANNOURY,  1890  (signed  and  dated)   Panel  sizt:  12£  X  20J  inches  (32  X  52  cm.)  Framed  size:  18*  X  264,  inches  (47  X  67  cm.) 


EXHIBITION 

of  1 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTING 


April  6th  -  June  12  th 


Weekdays  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 


Saturdays  9.30  a.m.  -  1 


PIERRE  PUGET 


A  SEASCAPE 

Canvas  14J  X  19  inches,  36-2  x  48-2  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  16C9 


1 620— 1 694 


(ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE) 


BRIAN  KOETSER 
GALLERY 

38  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6309 


PIERRE  PUGET  *  PORT  SCENE  .620-, 69, 

Canvas  i4i  X  '9  inches,  36-2  X  +8-  2  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  16^9 


(ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE) 


HANS  BOLLONGIER 


A   VASE  OF  FLOWERS 

Panel  1 6J  X  12  inches,  41-9  X  30  •  j  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  1641 


c.  1600— c.  1645 


(ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE) 

EXHIBITION    OF    OLD    MASTER   PAINTINGS   AT   THE   BRIAN    KOETSER  GALLERY 


S  DE  MOM  PER 


A   VILLAGE  IN  A  VALLEY 
Copper  i  cj  X  19  inches,  38-7  X  48-2  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  1629 


1  564-  163  c 


CE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON   S.W.i.   WHITEHALL  6309 


APRIL   6th  - 


JUNE   12  th 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
Period  Guides 


Edited  by  Ralph  Edwards  c.b.e.  &  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  each  volume  contains 
articles  on  the  architecture,  interior  decoration,  furniture,  painting,  sculpture, 
silver,  glass,  pottery,  porcelain,  domestic  metalwork,  costume,  textiles,  jewellery, 
musical  instruments,  printing  &  bookbinding  of  the  period,  written  by  experts, 
in  1 80  text  pages,  with  over  200  photographs  &  numerous  line  drawings. 


50 


5.  net  each 

from  all  good  booksellers 

or  52s.  id.  post  paid  from 

Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  swif 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13    CARLOS    PLACE    GROSVENOR    SQUARE    LONDON    W.  1    GROsvenor  1^62 


■d.  Oil 


March  31  —  April  1 1 

Paintings  by 

VILLIERS  DAVID 


St.  Mark's,  Venice  1963 


fluffy  w<t*m 


April  16  —  30 


YTHS  and  REALITY 


rescoes  and  Sculpture  bv 

»EL  VALLMITJANA 


Abel  YaUmitjana:  Fresco  1964.  Carmen  anJ  the  Cate  oj  Cada^ues 


Scrittoio  veneto.  Epoca  Luigi  XV 


FRANCESCO 
QUEIRAZZA 

42   VIA    DELLA   SPIGA,    MILAN  (ITALY) 


A    A    A    A    A    A    A    A    A    A    A    A.    A    A    A    A    A    A  A 


A    A    A    A    A    A  A 


Capodimonte.  Mark,  a  blue  Jleur-de-lis.  About  1750. 
Height  111  inches. 

ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 


LEBRUN 

depuis  184% 

155,  Faubourg  St  Honore 
PARIS  8*  BAL.  14-66 


? 


ANTIQUE 

AND  MODERN 

w  mm 


Visit  our  Restoration  Workshops 

SUPPLIER  TO  FRENCH  AND 
FOREIGN  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 


THE  FINEST  STEAKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Selected  for  discerning 
connoisseurs  at  London's 
original  steak  house 

EMULA  TED  -BUT  NOT  EQUALLED 

PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

14-15  IRVING  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ. 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

FULLY  LICENSED 
RESERVATIONS  —  WHItehall  0744 

Open  until  midnight  — 7  days  a  week 
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Exhibition 

MAURICE  DENIS 

15  th  April  until  9th  May 

WILDENSTEIN 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


HAIM'S 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 

Tel:  MAY  fair  6300 


Detailed  part 
of  a  very  fine 

CIRCULAR 

SAVONNERIE 

carpet. 

Light  ground, 
the  garlands  of  flowers 
in  pastel  shades. 

19th  Century. 

21  ft.  6  in.  across 


Large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  a  I 

Savonnerie 
Carpets  and  Ru 
of  various  size: 


Also 
Fine  Old  Persia 
Carpets 


I 


Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
Plain  Wilton 

Carpets, 
pastel  shades 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  !4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone  LANgham  3677 


Mm 


telJ 


^$ovet  •S$leef.  ~^o>u/?/>  rf^/ 
Hyde  Park  4711 


14  DUKE  STREET  (1st  Floor).  London  S.W.1 
(Entrance.  Mason's  Yard) 

Specialists  in  Dutch  17th-century  seascapes 


WHItehall  1794 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I 


Wei  beck  8934 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.,  Wed. 
and  Thurs.  May  -  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  during  Bath 
Festival  and  Bank  Holidays  Mid-July  -  Mid-Sept, 
(except  Mondays).  Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian  State 
Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Masters  including 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal'  and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 

'The  Annunciation'  by  Filippo  Lippi 


c 


6a  WHITEHORSE  STREET    PICCADILLY    LONDON  W.1      GRO  1474 

Picture  hanging    Tapestry  hanging  Renovations 
Picture  framing  Gilding 
Picture  lighting    Gallery  lighting  specialists 


J 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


ANTIQUE  WOOD  AND  STONE  CARVED  FIGURES 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(LANGHAM  7538) 
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KAPLAN  GALLERY 

6  DUKE  STREET   -   ST.  JAMES'S   -    LONDON  S.W.I.   -   WHI  8665 


FERDINAND 
LUIGINI 

1870-1943 
APRIL  7-25 


Weekdays  10-6 


Saturdays  10  -  I 


Pecheur  a  la  ligne 


9x11  inches 


SPRING 
EXHIBITION 

Vrdtn  nth  April 


Landscape  and 
Figures  in  Landscape 


Francesco  Zuccarelli 
1702-  1789 
22  x  27  in. 


BEACONSFI  ELD  GALLERY 


27  London  End,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks 


Beaconsfield  2538 
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RUSKIN  GALLERY 

EXHIBITION  OF 

ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 

including  works  by 

Cozens     Gainsborough  Girtin 
Turner     Sandby  Rowlandson 
Romney     Cotman     Bonington  Cox 
Augustus  John  Sutherland 
and  others 

APRIL  21st  and  following  weeks 

at 

ii  CHAPEL  STREET 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

Telephone  2g^o 


CHINESE  PAINTINGS 
OF  TODAY 

An  Exhibition  of 
Original  Paintings 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Centre 

22  Regent  Street, 
Piccadilly  Circus,  London  S.W.I 

Tuesday  April  21st  to  Friday  May  1st 

Open  10.30  a.m.  -  6.30  p.m.  Monday  to  Saturday 

Collected  and  Presented  by 

COLLET'S  CHINESE  GALLERY 

40  Great  Russell  Street, 
London,  W.C.I 
Telephone  LAN:  7538 


BOOKS 

FROM  THE 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
English  Painting 
and  Sculpture 

30s. 

(by  post  31/2) 


A  Dictionary  of 
Marks  (on  ceramics, 
Silver,  Sheffield 
Plate,  Pewter  and 
Furniture) 

25s.  (by  post  26s.) 


I  ri(!l.,li 

PAIN!  ING  ..n<l  SCULPTURK 

I        t_.il,  v ,...„,..„ 


The  Connoisseur 
New  Guide  to 
Antique  English 
Silver  and  Plate 

30s.  (by  post  31/2) 


The  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 
1,472  pp.  including  512  half-tone  plates 
84s.  (by  post  87/3) 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London  swi8 
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XVIIIth  Century  FURNITURE 
OBJETS  D'ART  TAPESTRIES 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


Beauvais  tapestry  circa  1800  Height  220  cm.  Length  356  cm. 


ANDRE  MAVON 

238,  FAUBOURG  SAINT  HONORE 

PARIS 


PHONE:  CARNOT  22.43 


PIETER  JANSZ  SAENREDAM 

Pieter  Saenredam  has  been  justifiably  called  the 
creator  of  the  authentic  church  interior,  although 
a  small  number  of  the  fifty  paintings  known  to  be 
in  existence  are  devoted  to  their  exteriors.  His 
biographer  has  summed  up  his  unique  achieve- 
ment in  the  course  of  his  introduction  to  the 
splendid  catalogue  of  the  memorable  Saenredam 
exhibition  held  in  Utrecht  in  1961,  "As  an  artist 
he  had  an  infinite  longing  for  purity  and  simpli- 
city, for  the  beauty  and  reality,  of  light,  tone,  and 
shade". 

Born  in  1597  in  the  town  of  Assendelft,  the  son 
of  an  engraver,  he  was  briefly  attracted  by  thoughts 
of  an  architectural  career,  but  returned  to  his  first 
love  of  painting  and  drawing,  possibly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  afflicted  by  a  humpback 
and  understandably  sought  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
churches  in  which  to  carry  out  his  meticulous 
work.  He  conveys  a  marvellously  luminous  and 
spacious  effect  by  his  subtle  use  of  golden,  white 
and  grey  areas.  The  serenity  of  his  interiors,  so 
faithfully  seen,  are  seldom  interrupted  by  more 

than  one  or  two  figures  included  to  lend  human  interest  and  a  sense  of  scale  to  the  subject. 

The  finest  painter  and  draughtsman  of  architectural  themes  active  in  Holland  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
Saenredam  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Guild  in  Haarlem,  where  he  lived,  and  became  its  Secretary  in  1635;  he  died  there 
thirty  years  later.  The  illustration  shown  here  is  his  painting  of  the  Old  Town  Hall  in  Amsterdam,  owned  by  the  Town  of] 
Amsterdam  and  lent  to  the  Rijksmuseum,  by  courtesy  of  whom  it  is  reproduced. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  booklet  price  5s.  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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ANTIQUE  IRISH  DISH  RINGS 


Three  examples  of  rare  antique  Irish  Silver  Dish  Rings 
Reading  from  left  to  right  they  were  made  by: 
John  West,  Dublin,  circa  1770 
Thomas  Dixon,  Dublin,  1772 
William  Townsend,  Dublin,  circa  1780 


We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  Iid 


Established  1840 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

Tel:  Dublin  738 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 
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24th 


under  the  patronage  of  H  M  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


the 

antique  dealers' fair 
&  exhibition 


first  day  5-7.30  thereafter  1 1-7.30  (except  Sundays) 
admission  5  s  season  tickets  £1 

Grosvenor  House  Park  Lane  London   10-25  June  1964 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8r  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 


LOHAN  -  Petrified  Stucco 
CHINA  -  SUNG  about  1 100 
Height:  18£  in.,  width  10|  in.,  depth  8  in. 

PAPAZIAN  &  ESKENAZI 

Oriental  Art 

15  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN 


English  Queen  Anne 
Bureau  Bookcase 
with  original  Lacquer 
decoration  and 
Bevelled  Glass 
Door  Panels 

Authentic  throughout 
Circa  1  700-1  720 

Height  7  ft.  2  in. 
Width  3  ft  3  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  114  in- 


English  &  American  Antiques  Since  igoo 

FLORIAN  PAPP 

INC. 

962  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  21  •  BUtterfield  8-6770 
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STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


B.  Klombeck,  1842 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 


FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 


BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 


We  are  alivays  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  aboir-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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RICHARD  V  HARE 

Antiques  Interiors 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.         university  1-6901 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  INC. 

Gallery  of  Contemporary  Artists 


presents 


JEAN  CHEVOLLEAU 

First  one-man  show  in  New  York 


APRIL  9  -  MAY  2 


6  West  56th  St 
New  York  City 


Telephone 
Circle  7-2050 


RALPH  COX 

THE  OLD  GREETHAM  INN 
STRETTON,  RUTLAND 

(Great  North  Road) 
Tel :  Castle  Bytham  340 


North  American 
Indian  Totem. 
Eyes  and  teeth 
inlaid  aba/one  shell. 
Height  21  inches. 

Also  at 

39  STEEP  HILL.  LINCOLN.  Tel:22463 


IN  SAFE  HANDS 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity  you  can  rely  on 

Pitt  &  Scott  to  pack  and  forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 

promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Write  for  brochure  C  104 


WW) 


PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD 


20-24  Eden  Grove,  London,  N.7. 

Tel:  North  7321  Telex:  21837 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  &  Paris. 


'Entrance  to  the  Convent' 


Exhibition  of  paintings  by  William 


by  William  Thon 


THON 

in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of  a  book  on  the  Artist 
(The  Viking  Press  U.S.A.,  Peter  Owen  Ltd.  England) 


MIDTOWN  GALLERIES 

A.  D.  GRUSKIN,  DIR.,  11  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22 
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FRANK  CARO 

CHINESE  ART 


Jockey  a 
cheval 

Edgar  Degas 


drawing 
13i  X  10i 
inches 


Illustrated  in 
4  Vente  Degas 
p.  166. 
pi.  201 B 


M.  R.  SCHWEITZER  GALLERY 

Old  and  modern  paintings,  drawings 

958  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  21  N.Y. 


An  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by 

MAXIM  BUGZESTER 

April  21  -  May  9 

JOSEPH  PAOLILLO  ART  GALLERY  INC. 
845  Madison  Avenue  (70-7 1  st.)  Tel :  LE  5- 1 954 


Terra-cotta  Lokapola 
T'ang         Height  22\  inches 

41  EAST  5?TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

AREA  CODE  (212)  PL.  3-3166 


XCDC 


Wakefield- Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
on  the  main  road  (U.S.  60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


Located  under 
the  same  roof  as 
the  Gallery 


A  fine  quality  semi-elliptical  mahogany 
sideboard.  With  cupboards  at  each  end. 
Three  silver  drawers  and  cellarettc 
drawer  on  right.  Depth  29  in.,  height 
36  in.,  extreme  width  <>'>'.  in.  Many 
other  nice  sideboards  in  stock. 


Visit  our  Subterranean  Silver  Vault 


Enjoy  good  food  in  Science  Hill  Inn 


Etude  de  main  re/evee 
and 

Etude  de  main  droite 
sur  fauteuil 


Oil  on  board 

signed  lower  right  EM 

4|  x  41 

Meissonier  Exhibition 
1881 


JEAN-LOUIS-ERNEST 
MEISSONIER 

1815-1891 


HfinfTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


'Carnival' 


PAUL  KLEINSCHMIDT 

April  14  -  May  4 

VAN  DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 

GALLERIES 

21  East  57th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


1  5  EAST  57th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


FINE 

PAINTINGS 


The  Holy  Family  with  St. 
Anne  in  Joseph's  Worksho] 
by  FRANCESCO  VANNI 
'£63—1610 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

Bait  hu  s 

Mac  iver 

1  C  alliy  anni  s 

Dubuffet 

Rivera 

Mir  6 

Le  C or  busier 

Riopelle 

Saura 

M  ill  are  s 

Butler 

M  arini 

Giacometti 

Roszak 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22, 

BOMBOIS 

Camille 

paintings  from  1920-1935 
April  14-  May  2 

FINDLAY 

Galleries       1 1  East  57th  St.      New  York 
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GOBELIN  TAPESTRY  by  MICHEL  AUDRAN, 
after  ETIENNE  JEAURAT  Circa  1775 

LE  RETOUR  DU  MARCHE 

Asunlit  clearing  centring  a  tall  leaning  tree,  with  figures  of  peasants 
in  henna,  pea  green,  yellow,  lavender  and  blue  costumes,  four  fig- 
ures turning  to  watch  a  young  girl  and  a  maiden  carrying  a  bundle 
of  grain  entering  at  right  through  a  rustic  doorway ;  the  foreground 
occupied  by  an  overturned  cask,  a  huge  pumpkin,  a  panier  of 
vegetables  and  a  shaggy  brown  and  white  dog  stepping  out  of 
his  shelter  to  receive  the  caress  of  his  master.  Signature  of  Audran/ 
chef  d'atelier,  at  lower  right. 

9  feet  7  inches  x  7  feet  1  inch 

Note  :  The  present  hanging  is  one  of  a  series  called  Les  Fetes  de 
Village,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Etienne  Jeaurat.  of  which 
the  initial  tapestries  were  executed  about  1750-53:  the  present 
subject  is  rare  and  is  not  recorded  by  Fenaille,  whose  document- 
ation of  the  series  is  incomplete. 

Collection  of  the  Comte  de  Lirot,  Paris 


MAYORKAS  BROS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  &  EUROPEAN 
RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  &  TEXTILES 

One  of  the  largest  selections  of  semi-antique 
and  period  rugs  in  the  country 

On  Madison  Avenue  since  1907 

843  MADISON  AVENUE  (at  70th  St.) 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  TEL.  BU  8-8481/8482 1 


Jacob  Jurdaens\ 
21k  X  42  inched 
cradh  (I  paneli 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 


634  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  22  N.Y. 


Telephone :  EL  5-6564 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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PARKE -BERNET 
GALLERIES  •  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auction  April  8  at  8 p.m. 

IMPORTANT 
MODERN  PAINTINGS 

DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

Various  owners  including 
BARON  ELIE  de  ROTHSCHILD 


SOUTINE 

La  Poule 
1921 

40  x  29f  inches 
(101-5x75-5cm) 


BOUDIN  •  CHAGALL  •  DELAUNAY  •  DUFY 
GUILLAUMIN  •  KISLING  •  KOKOSCHKA 
LORJOU  •  MAGRITTE  •  MASSON  •  MODIGLIANI 
MONDRIAN  •  MORISOT  •  PECHSTEIN  •  REDON 
SOUTINE  •  VALADON  •  VALTAT  •  VAN  DONGEN 
VLAMINCK  AND  OTHER  ARTISTS 

Sculptures  by  Arp,  Braque,  Epstein, 
Lehmbruck,  Mariuo  Marini,  Henry  Moore 
and  others 

On  Exhibition  from  Friday,  April  3 
LAVISHLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  $2.50 

Additional  Charge  if  sent  by  Air  Mail  from  U.S.A. 

Available  in  LONDON 
DAWSON'S  OF  PALL  MALL 
16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 
or  direct  PARKE-BERNET      .      Cable:  PARKGAL 


'Leith  Hill 


21  x  25}  inche: 


LUCIEN  PISSARRO 

Paintings  and  Woodcuts 
APRIL  2-25 

at  LEE  MALONE 

25  East  67th  Street,  New  York  RH  4-1 64( 

Tuesday  through  Saturday  10-5 

MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

3640  BUCHANAN  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  23,  CALIFORNIA 

Tel.  JOrdan  7-06I5 
Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30 


Pair  of  most  unusual  18th  century 
dummy-boards ;  evergreen  trees  in 
charmingly  painted  gray-with-blue 
jardinieres.  Height:  3ft.  10\  in.; 
width  (of  jardinieres) :  12  in.; 
1\  in.  thick.  Pine. 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1964 
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HISTORIC  RENDEZVOUS 


:rom  17th  century  France,  an  assemblage  of  rare 
Jistinction  and  beauty...  rejoined  in  all  its  glorious 
accord  for  the  discerning  collector  of  today. 


FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

<T8  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

rench  Tapestry,  one  of  a  set  of  four,  depicting  the  story  of 
rtemisia.  Woven,  in  Paris,  on  the  looms  of  Filippe  Maecht,  for 
nne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  14'  10"  high  x  7'  9"  wide.  17th 
entury. 

rench  dark  walnut  library  table,  late  16th  century, 
lair  of  North  Italian  walnut  arm  chairs,  1600-1650. 
rench  bronze  statuette  of  Venus,  very  typical  of  16th  and  17th 
entury. 

rench  walnut  bench  with  needlework  covering,  17th  century, 
ndo-lspahan  long  carpet,  early  17th  century.  (A  companion  piece 
;  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 


A  Charles  II  silver  tankard. 

London,  date  1679.  Maker's  mark  EL. 

Height:  5 J  inches.  Weight:  22  ounces. 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD  5-7  KING  STREET  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW1  TEL  WHI  5275  CABLES  SPINK  LONDON 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  (51) 

Each  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 

Recently  sold  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  by  Messrs.  Cameo  Corner,  Ltd.,  26  Museum  Street, 
London,  W.C.l:  this  Renais  n<  '-aroque  pearl  elephant,  c.  1580,  in  the  form  of  a  pendant,  deco- 
rated with  enamels,  pearls,  rubies  and  emeralds  set  in  gold. 
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Partners'  Suite 
it  a  London  Bank 

1ARLES  S.  SPENCER 


nWO  years  ago  the  Ionian  Bank  in  the  City  of  London  oc- 
-  cupied  a  small,  rather  characterless,  building  in  Coleman 
reet,  near  Moorgate,  built  in  1950.  Since  then  the  second  floor 
s  been  cleverly  transformed  into  a  suite  of  meeting  or  dining 
oms  and  on  the  floor  below  a  large  room  has  been  converted 
:o  the  Partners'  office.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  gone  into 
2  design  and  decoration  of  the  rooms ;  and  fine  taste  and  dis- 
mination  has  been  displayed  both  by  the  Partners  and  the 
;hitects  concerned. 

Tom  Hancock  and  John  Toovey  of  Messrs.  Morton  Lupton, 
rchitects,  were  responsible  for  the  overall  plan  of  the  suite  of 
oms  and  either  together  or  separately  they  designed  fittings  and 
rniture.  Basic  to  the  general  pattern  is  a  subdued  colour  scheme 
white  and  brown,  largely  expressed  through  a  combination  of 
arble  and  wood.  Light  is  concealed  behind  cantilevered  wooden 
ilings  and  the  use  of  louvred  shutters  on  the  windows  contri- 
lte  to  a  relaxed,  almost  Mediterranean,  atmosphere. 
The  narrow  corridor  from  which  the  three  rooms  lead  off  has 


at  one  end  a  small  compact  kitchen.  One  wall  is  a  fine  expanse  of 
Piastraccio  marble  and  the  panelled  walls  are  of  Crown  Indian 
Rosewood.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  large,  carved,  wooden  panel 
of  baccanalian  cherubs,  probably  seventeenth/eighteenth-century 
Italian.  Found  in  an  antique  shop,  the  architects  incorporated 
this  charming  piece  in  their  overall  design. 

The  small  room,  nearest  to  the  kitchen,  is  principally  used  for 
luncheons  (see  facing  page).  The  walls  are  mainly  of  marble,  with 
a  cherry-wood  ceiling.  The  dominating  feature  is  the  superb  leaf- 
shaped  table  designed  by  Tom  Hancock.  Laid  up  with  magnifi- 
cent silver  made  by  Gerald  Bcnney,  a  Royal  Worcester  dinner 
service,  and  Bacharat  glass,  it  makes  an  immensely  pleasing 
^ight,  especially  to  a  visitor  privileged  to  sec  it  for  the  first 
time. 

The  silver  was  the  first  complete  service  commissioned  after 
the  war.  Benncy,  now  a  leading  British  silver  craftsman,  has  used 
simple  forms,  traditional  in  influence  yet  completely  modern 
in  their  functional  efficiency.  A  special  feature  is  the  long,  oblong 


The  small  dining  table  laid  for  lunch. 


The  centre  room  showing  the  tapestry  by  Hans  Tisdall  and  the  inh 
table  designed  by  Tom  Hancock. 


vegetable  dishes.  Both  the  silver  and  the  glass  bear  the  Ionian 
Bank  emblem,  a  Winged  Lion. 

Two  carefully  chosen  works  of  art  lend  unobtrusive  decoration 
to  the  room.  Against  a  background  of  marble,  stands  a  terracotta 
sculpture  by  James  Tower.  Vaguely  shell-shaped,  with  a  low 
relief  pattern  and  an  off-white  glaze,  it  contributes  to  the  overall 
calm.  At  the  other  side  of  the  rooms,  on  an  adjustable  wooden 
screen,  rests  an  abstract  painting  by  the  French/Russian  artist 
Poliakoff.  Complex  without  being  disturbing,  the  variations  of 
greys  enhance  the  marble. 

The  centre  room  has  no  marble.  The  light  coloured  panelling, 
designee!  by  Douglas  Fir,  is  carved  in  a  vertical  ribbed  pattern. 
The  floor  and  table,  both  designed  by  Tom  Hancock,  complement 
each  othci .  The  round  table  makes  an  elaborate  pattern  in  rose- 
wood, ebony  and  mother-of-pearl,  luxuriant  and  gay.  Respond- 
ing to  its  shape  is  the  remarkable  composite  floor,  studded  with 
round  pieces  of  cork.  Adding  to  the  textural  complexity  are  the 
canvas  ceiling  and  the  copper  light  shades.  The  large  tapestry, 
1 1  feet  X  7  feet  6  inches,  by  Hans  Tisdall  which  covers  one  of  the 
walls  depicts  the  Winged  Lion  against  a  cubist-like  abstract  pattern 
of  dark  reds,  flecked  with  touches  of  yellow  and  blue.  The  overall 
effect  is  of  restrained,  subdued  strength. 
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Decanter  designed  by  Bacharat. 


■ad,  bronze  by  Henri  Laurens. 


Sculpted  screen  in  cast  aluminium  by  Hubert  Dalwood. 


The  largest  room  has  a  huge  oval  table  designed  by  Tom  Lup- 
n.  Its  lighter  wood  contrasts  with  a  wall  of  dark  panelling, 
sewhere  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  marble  and  an  impressive 
oating'  wooden  ceiling.  As  throughout  there  is  a  marked  ab- 
nce  of  unnecessary  furniture,  and  wine,  food  and  other  cup- 
)ards  disappear  into  panelled  walls.  In  this  room  the  dominating 
ature  is  a  strange,  screen-like  sculpture  by  Hubert  Dalward. 
early  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  tall,  it  is  made  of  cast  alumin- 
m.  It  takes  the  shape  of  a  long,  narrow  shelf,  attached  to  the 
all,  supported  on  a  pedestal,  on  which  stand  two  shields.  These 
rge  structures  swivel  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  dividing  the  room 
to  two  halves — a  reception  area  and  the  meeting  or  dining  room, 
he  shields  decorated  with  powerful  abstract  shapes,  are  a  curious 
tixture  of  sophisticated  and  primitive,  reminiscent  of  Mycenean 
t.  In  all  these  rooms  there  are  delightful,  flush-fitting  clocks 
:signed  by  John  Toovey,  and  cherry-wood  chairs  by  Stephan 
uzas. 

The  Partners'  Room  was  designed  by  Raynoid  Schomberg. 
he  colour  and  texture  in  this  large  L-shaped  room  are  both  warm 
id  unobtrusive.  An  end  wall  in  black  marble  provides  a  dra- 
latic  background;  and  brown,  wooden  desks  and  ieep 
reen  carpet,  black  leather  lamp  shades,  grey-green  furnishmg 


The  Partners'  Room. 


Head  of  a  Child,  bronze  by  Sir  Jacob  Epstein. 


i 

fabric  are  set  off  by  the  lighter  curtains  made  by  the  Edinbur/ 
Weavers.  Whilst  no  work  of  art  was  especially  commissioned 
this  room,  a  special  feature  is  a  large  vitrinc  containing  a  numb 
of  unusual  pieces  of  sculpture:  a  Child's  Head  by  Epstein  and 
small  bronze  Figure  on  the  Steps  by  Henry  Moore,  rest  besidi 
Dog  and  a  Horse  of  the  T'ang  period,  a  Toltec  Alligator  and| 
brooding  Cambodian  Bodhisattva  of  the  eleventh  century.  On* 
window  ledge  two  further  T'ang  figures  stand  beside  a  bron 
Head  by  Henri  Laurens. 

This  relatively  small  suite  of  rooms  embodies  a  remarkable  a 
of  modern  patronage;  rare  among  commercial  or  business  hous 
in  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  in  the  City  of  London. 


Photography  by  Crispin  Enrich. 


Figure  on  Steps,  bronze  by  Henry  Moore. 
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dentifying 
rrench  workmanship 


111.  HAYWARD 

l|r7"HILE  English  fashion  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
'V  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  furniture  of  the  coastal 
|  net"  of  western  Europe — to  the  north  in  Scandinavia  and 

I  many  and  to  the  south  in  Portugal — elsewhere  the  predomi- 

I I  influence  was  French.  So  strong  was  this  influence  that  it 
lot  always  easy  to  distinguish  French  eighteenth-century  pieces, 
j  ecially  those  made  in  the  provinces,  from  those  made  outside 
I  nee.  In  all  the  countries  bordering  upon  France,  from  the 
j  nish  Netherlands  southwards  through  the  Rhincland,  Swit- 
1  and,  Savoy  and  Spain,  the  eighteenth-century  cabinet- 
Ikers  turned  out  furniture  in  the  fashionable  French  style, 
lien,  therefore,  one  encounters  a  piece  of  furniture  of  French 
iTacter  which  is  unmarked  and  does  not  conform  to  the  usual 
I  is  fashion,  such  as  the  desk  (No.  i)  that  forms  the  subject  of  this 
I  e,  a  number  of  possibilities  have  to  be  considered.  It  may  have 

n  made  in  Paris,  in  a  French  provincial  town,  or  in  one  of 
countries  bordering  on  France. 

oris  piece  is  a  combination  desk  and  commode  (commode- 
eta  ire);  it  is  constructed  of  walnut  with  oak  drawer  linings  and 
le  pine  is  used  in  the  carcase.  The  exterior  is  of  solid  walnut, 
whole  surface  being  carved  in  relief  with  roct.:.ics  and  gilded, 
e  carving  is  exceptionally  vigorous,  and  the  relief  is  which  it 
:xecuted  varies  according  to  the  position  of  each  dm  nber. 
us  the  front  flap  (No.  3)  has  the  highest  relief,  the  back  (No.  2) 


the  lowest.  Following  the  usual  practice  of  the  period,  its  maker 
has  arranged  the  ornament  symmetrically,  but  the  varying 
treatment  of  the  surface,  with  scrolls  carved  in  low  and  high 
relief  and  the  intervening  spaces  carved  with  basket  and  trellis 
patterns,  confers  on  the  piece  the  vital  spirit  typical  of  the  best 
rococo  design.  The  compositions  of  scrollwork  have  been  care- 
fully thought  out  to  fill  each  space — on  front,  sides,  back  and 
drawer  fronts — and  the  general  effect  is  extremely  opulent.  The 
interior  is  arranged  with  tiers  of  drawers  in  the  usual  French 
manner  and  the  fall  front  when  open  is  held  by  slides  which  run 
in  recesses  in  the  carcase.  If  made  in  Paris  this  commode-secretaire 
probably  dates  from  the  1740's,  if  in  the  provinces  or  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  France,  it  may  well  be  some  decades  later. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Paris  furniture  trade  was  divided 
between  the  ebenistes  and  the  menuisiers;  most  of  the  fine  case 
furniture  was  made  by  the  former,  who,  as  their  name  implies, 
worked  in  exotic  woods  and  fmished  their  furniture  with  veneer- 
ed surfaces.  The  menuisiers  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  seat  furniture  and  with  carved  and  gilded  side-tables. 
In  the  provincial  towns,  however,  the  menuisiers  played  a  more 
important  role  and  manufactured  much  case  furniture  that  i:> 
the  capital  would  have  been  produced  by  the  ebetiistt 
Whereas,  however,  the  menuisiers  of  Paris  finished  the  elaborate  y 
carved  beds,  tables  and  chairs  they  made  with  burnished  gilding, 
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2  and  3.  The  back  (left)  has  lowest  carved  relief,  the  front  flap  (ri 
the  highest. 


those  working  in  the  provinces  were  usually  content  to  leave 
their  work  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  usually  oak, 
walnut  or  chestnut.  The  presumption  is,  therefore,  that  a  piece  so 
finely  carved  and  so  sumptuously  gilded  must  be  the  work  of  a 
Paris  maker.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  Paris 
master  is  not  necessarily  decisive;  as  its  apparent  date,  about  1740, 
is  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  regulation  requiring  the 
French  furniture  makers  to  stamp  their  pieces  with  their  names. 
An  observation  made  by  M.  Pierre  Verlet  of  the  Louvre  in  one 
of  his  books1  is  relevant  to  this  point.  He  states:  'We  are  convin- 
ced that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  carved  commodes  (commodes 
de  menuiserie)  of  the  18th  century — too  readily  classed  as  country- 
made — would  enable  us  to  discover  a  great  many  stamps  of 
Parisian  masters'. 

There  are,  however,  features  in  this  commode-secretaire  that 
count  against  a  Paris  origin ;  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  by  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  leading  Paris  mid- 
eighteenth  century  ebenistes,  it  is  of  somewhat  heavy  proportions. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  fall-front  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  two  rows  of  drawers  underneath  the  desk.  The  usual  French 
secretaire  en  pente  of  this  period  had  only  one  row  of  drawers,  or — 
if  it  had  two — a  lighter  effect  was  achieved  by  cutting  a  knee- 
hole  r  cess  between  them.  The  commode-secretaire  was  an 
establish  id  provincial  form,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  conveni- 
ence in  combining  the  two  functions.  Verlet  illustrates  one  made 
by  A.  N.  Couleru  of  Montbeliard,  now  in  the  Strasbourg 
Museum,*  the  proportions  of  which  correspond  to  that  here 
disci'ssed.  Other  provincial  features  are  the  all-over  carving  of  the 
surface  and  the  very  restrained  profile  of  the  legs.  The  curve  of 
the  legs  is,  however,  to  some  extent  dictated  by  the  proportions 
of  its  upper  part.  A  more  elegant  curve,  such  as  one  finds  on  the 
usual  French  secretaire  en  pente,  would  have  been  out  of  place  on 
a  piece  with  so  much  weight  above. 


The  all-over  carving  can  be  paralleled  on  provincial  pic 
made  in  areas  as  far  apart  as  Liege  in  the  north  and  Lyon  or  Di- 
in  the  south.  The  bold  rococo  shell  forming  the  centre  of 
composition  is  a  particularly  familiar  feature  in  French  proviin 
furniture  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sup 
carving  was  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  the  Paris  menuisier 
would,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  better  thecarved  walnut  cons, 
table  in  the  Stieglitz  Museum,  Leningrad,3  which  is  describe! 
being  southern  French.  The  most  individual  feature  of  this  d< 
is  its  all-over  gilding;  and  whilst  there  must  be  thousands 
eighteenth-century  console  tables  decorated  with  all-over  gildi. 
pieces  of  case  furniture  decorated  in  this  way  are  few.  They  w 
probably  once  more  common,  but,  owing  to  the  fragile  nati 
of  their  surface  and  the  high  cost  of  restoring  them,  they  ha 
been  broken  up  when  they  got  into  bad  condition.  The  nr 
relevant  examples  of  gilt  furniture  are  a  bureau  plat  with  cartom 
above  once  shown  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,'  a 
a  small  secretaire  in  Rosenborg  Castle,  Copenhagen.  Of  the 
the  former  is  apparently  of  Parisian  make,  the  latter,  though 
the  French  style,  may  well  be  of  German  origin.  At  first  sig 
the  Rosenborg  secretaire  seems  to  resemble  more  closely  t 
desk  illustrated  here.  Whereas  on  the  Paris-made  piece  t 
surface  of  the  cartonnier  is  left  partly  plain,  on  the  Copenhag 
secretaire  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  rococo  scro. 
enclosing  panels  of  diaper  work  very  similar  to  the  treatment 
the  commode-secretaire.  On  closer  examination,  however,  it 
clear  that  the  sophisticated  lines  of  the  commode-secretaire  a 
far  removed  from  the  violent  and  almost  contorted  curves  of  tl 
Rosenborg  piece.  To  find  a  convincing  parallel  one  must  ce 
tainly  look  to  France — to  the  hand  either  of  a  Parisian  menuisi 
or  of  a  particularly  gifted  provincial  one.  The  bureau  plat  wit 
cartonnier  does,  in  fact,  show  all  the  signs  of  a  skilled  Par 
workshop,  and,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  it  is  to  Par 
that  the  credit  for  producing  this  exceptional  commode-secretaii 
should  be  given. 


NOTES 

1  Les  Meubles  Fran(ais  du  XVIHe  Sihle.  Paris.  1956.  Vol.  I.  Menuiserie.  p.  35. 

2  Ibid.  Vol.  0.  Ebinisterie.  Vol.  II.  PI.  XXVI.  2. 

*  111.  Roche,  he  Mobilier  Francais  en  Russie.  Paris.  1913.  Vol.  I.  PI.  7. 
4  DI.  Keim,  Le  Beau  Meuble  de  France.  Paris.  1928.  PI.  9.  No.  8. 
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I'  is  a  sad  fact  that  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  only 
I  irviving  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  Byzantine  manuscripts 
laminated  in  an  identical  style  still  represents  something  of  an 
Etna  to  the  art  historian:  neither  their  date  nor  their  place  of 
»nn  has  been  definitely  settled,  and  though  there  are  indications 
It  they  may  be  products  of  a  court  scriptorium,  most  of  their 
istrations  are  of  indifferent  artistic  quality.  The  two  most 
sffusely  illustrated  manuscripts  of  the  group,  both  with  exten- 
cf:  cycles  of  New  Testament  pictures,  the  Rockefeller  McCor- 
q:k  New  Testament  in  the  Un.' versify  Library  of  Chicago  and 
J  Four  Gospels  of  Karahissar,  in  the  State  Public  Library  at 
[  ungrad,  have  been  published  in  entirety,1  and  have  turned 
:  •  to  be  valuable  storehouses  of  middle  Byzantine  iconography, 
fl  works  of  art,  however,  these  miniatures  are  most  unattractive; 
I  reover,  many  are  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  with 
Bir  colours  completely  flaked  off,  and  defy  detailed  stylistic 
•  lysis. 

Most  discussions  of  the  date  of  the  group  fall  back  on  the 
efdence  of  a  third  member,  a  New  Testament  manuscript  in 

I  is,  Coislin  200,  which  is  written  in  a  hand  extremely  close  to 
B  t  of  the  Chicago  manuscript,  and  was,  according  to  a  Latin 
dophon  dated  1269,  brought  to  western  Europe  as  a  present  to 
Buis  IX  of  France  from  the  Emperor  Michael  VIII,  by  an 
ijperial  embassy  sent  to  negotiate  the  union  of  the  churches.2 

II  other  colophon,  in  Greek,  on  the  frontispiece  page  of  the  first 
( »spel,  reads:  'Michael  in  Christ  the  faithful  emperor  and  auto- 
■  tor  of  the  Romans;  Ducas,  Angelus,  Comnenus,  Palaeologus'.3 
lis  has  been  generally  accepted  as  Michael's  autograph.  The 
r  iperor  would  naturally  have  chosen  a  recent  product  of  the 
i|  perial  scriptorium  to  give  to  Louis,  and  therefore,  the  manu- 
!|  ipt,  and,  by  implication,  its  numerous  relatives,  were  thought 
I  have  been  written  and  illuminated  in  Constantinople  between 


Fig.  1 :  fol.  77v.  St.  Mark. 
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Fig.  2:  fol.  191 v.  St.  John  and  Prochoros. 


1261,  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  Greek  rule  in  the  capital,  and 
1269,  the  year  of  the  embassy.  This  date  was  apparently  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  that  another  Paris  manuscript,  gr.117,  which  is 
1  written  in  a  closely  related  script,  is  dated  1262. 4 
The  comparatively  late  date  given  to  the  whole  group  on  the 
evidence  of  the  imperial  associations  of  the  Coislin  manuscript 
has  not  been  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  The  first  doubts  ex- 
pressed  in  print  were  raised  by  Miss  Der  Nersessian  who,  in  her 
introduction  to  the  publication  of  the  Leningrad  Gospels,  hinted 
cautiously  that  the  manuscript  might  belong  not  to  the  second 
0  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  not  to  Constantinople  but 
to  Nicaea,  where  the  Byzantine  court  was  in  exile  during  the 
period  of  the  Latin  Empire.5  This  admirable  suggestion,  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  put  forward  almost  thirty  years  ago, 
remains  to  this  day  the  most  probable  solution.  Next,  the 
description  of  the  Coislin  manuscript  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Paris  exhibition  Byzance  et  la  France  medievale  of  1958,  while 


non-committal  in  the  matter  of  date,  argued  against  the  ti  - 
worthiness  of  the  two  colophons.6  It  pointed  out  that  the  infi 
quality  of  the  illustrations  is  inconsistent  with  an  impi 
presentation  copy;  that  the  clumsily  written  entry  in  G 
should  not  be  taken  to  be  in  the  emperor's  own  hand;  thai 
manuscript  was  never  part  of  the  old  royal  library  and 
entered  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  with  the  fonds  Coislin  : 
the  French  revolution;  and  that,  accordingly,  its  credential 
to  say  the  least,  questionable.  In  other  words,  the  year  1269, 
the  volume  was  brought  to  France,  may  well  be  nothing  b 
terminus  ante,  and  should  not  be  used  for  dating:  the  Byzanji 
envoys  may  well  have  carried  a  slightly  old-fashioned  codex 
them.  This  approach  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  findings  oiM 
Demus,  who,  in  his  book  on  the  Sicilian  mosaics,  insisted  on 
stylistic  as  well  as  the  iconographical  similarities  of  the  M 
Testament  miniatures  of  the  group  with  the  mosaics  of  Monn 
and  with  late  Comnenian  art  generally.7  Finally,  Demus  him 
in  his  report  to  the  Munich  Congress  of  1958,  noted  the  c  - 
spicuous  absence  of  any  features  of  early  Palacologan  style  fi  1 
the  group  as  a  whole,  and  advocated  an  early  date,  and  an  oni» 
in  Nicaea.8  He  might  have  added  that  the  unpublished  evang<  t 
portraits  in  the  Paris  manuscript  gr.117,  dated  1262  and  pais  • 
graphically  comparable  to  the  Chicago  New  Testament,  j 
characteristically  Palaeologan  works,  and  definitely  belong  1 1 
later  stage  in  the  history  of  Byzantine  illumination.  Thus,  I 
most  reasonable  assumption  remains  that  the  whole  group 
manuscripts  belongs  to  the  first  half,  perhaps  even  to  the  i : 
quarter,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  tl 
duct  of  the  exiled  court  scriptorium  of  Nicaea  has  for  the  momc 
to  be  left  undecided:  among  other  things,  the  use  of  pur) 
tinted  vellum  for  the  first  miniature  of  the  Chicago  New  Tel 
ment,  a  pathetic  effort  to  give  it  an  aristocratic  appearance  : 
contrasting  forcefully  with  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  mil 
ture  itself,  may  well  point  in  this  direction. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  man  user 
belonging  to  this  group,  written  in  a  very  similar  hand  and  v 
finely  illuminated  in  the  same  easily  recognizable  style,  am( 
that  portion  of  the  Phillipps  manuscripts  owned  by  the  Robin 
Trust  in  London  offers  a  welcome  opportunity  to  re-examine 
results  summarized  above,  and  to  add  some  new  facts  to 
available  evidence.9  Phillipps  manuscript  3887  is  a  copy  of 
Four  Gospels,  with  a  set  of  elaborately  illuminated  Canon  Tab 
decorated  headpieces,  and  19  full-page  miniatures,  of  which  i 
the  portraits  of  the  four  evangelists  and  two  feast  pictures,  bck 
to  the  period  when  the  codex  was  written,  while  13  other  fc 
pictures  were  added  at  a  later  date. 

St.  Matthew  (see  colour  plate  1)  is  perhaps  the  most  impress 
of  the  evangelist  portraits.  The  seated  apostle  is  shown  from 
front,  an  iconographical  type  which  is  the  exception  rather  tl 
the  rule  in  Byzantine  art,  but  which  recurs  in  other,  unpublish' 
manuscripts  of  the  group.  The  slight  turn  of  his  head  echoes  1 
faintly  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  two  buildings  in  I 
right  and  left  background,  which  extend  over  the  full  height 
the  miniature  and  provide  a  firm  frame  for  the  human  figure 
the  centre.  The  page  as  a  whole  thus  acquires  a  rhythm  of  compe 
tion  and  a  firmness  of  texture  which  are  almost  reminiscent 
Romanesque  art.  The  shape  of  the  buildings  themselves,  w 
their  prominently  displayed  windows  terminating  in  rou 
arches,  is  a  feature  found  in  most  manuscripts  of  the  group,  a 
so  is  the  broad  frame  with  its  ornament  of  crenellated  hat 
lozenges  which  is  so  frequent  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 
hallmark  of  the  scriptorium. 

St.  Mark  (No.  1)  has  the  abundant  black  hair  and  the  veryr 
black  beard,  entirely  surrounding  his  broadly-built  face,  whi 
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Colour  plate  II :  fol.  68.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  (slightly  enlarged). 
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;.  3 :  fol.  12.  The  Nativity. 


Jtinguish  the  second  evangelist  in  most  Gospel  books  of  the 
oup.  The  two  remaining  evangelists  are  rendered  more  con- 
ntionally.  St.  John  (No.  2)  is  shown  standing  and  dictating 
>  Gospel  to  Prochoros,  according  to  the  formula  which  is  usual 
the  twelfth  century  but  very  exceptional  in  this  group,  where 
a  rule  the  older  type  of  the  seated  and  writing  evangelist  is 
instated.10  The  colour  has  almost  entirely  flaked  off  from  his 
be,  so  that  the  underdrawing  is  plainly  visible. 
It  has  been  said  before  that  only  two  of  the  15  feast  pictures 
long  to  the  original  decoration  of  the  manuscript :  they  are  at 
e  end  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  on  leaves 
mjoint  with  those  with  ,he  portraits  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John, 
nfortunately  they  are  in  a  particularly  bad  state  of  preservation, 
the  miniature  of  the  Doubting  of  St.  Thomas  the  colours  of  the 
^ures  have  almost  completely  flaked  off,  and  as  there  is  no  under- 
awing  the  scene  is  hardly  recognizable  at  11  ^nly  the  gold 
ound  with  some  letters  of  the  inscription  and  th  ~  upper  part  of 
e  background  architecture  have  survived.  Of  the  D  i  of  the 
irgin  somewhat  more  remains,  though  here,  too,  the  .ok  nrs 


Fig.  4:  fol.  15.  The  Baptism. 


have  to  a  large  extent  disappeared  so  that  wide  areas  of  the  white 
parchment  are  exposed.  The  noble  figure  of  Christ,  which  is 
almost  completely  preserved,  is  rendered  in  rigid  frontality;  his 
purple  tunic  is  enlivened  by  an  interplay  of  thin  parallel  lines  in  a 
light  colour  which  imitate  chrysography.11 

It  is  a  priori  improbable  that  the  Doubting  of  Thomas  and  the 
Koimcsis  were  originally  the  only  feast  pictures  in  the  manuscript. 
A  close  examination  has  indeed  revealed  that  eight  pages  have 
been  cut  out;  the  stubs  are  still  clearly  visible,  and  as  the  text  itself 
is  complete,  the  missing  pages  must  have  contained  full-page 
miniatures.  Others  may  well  have  been  removed  without  leaving 
any  traces.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  reason  for  the  spoliation  :  the 
most  probable  assumption  is  that  they  had  prematurely  deterior- 
ated, and  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  set.  Only  the  Doubting  of 
Thomas  and  the  Koimesis  must  still  have  been  in  a  fair  condition 
at  the  time,  and  were  left  in  their  places.  The  thirteen  added 
illustrations  are  all  painted  on  single  folios  which  were  separat  \ 
sewed  into  the  manuscript.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  \  as 
embellished  with  pictures  of  the  Nativity  (No.  3),  Baptism  (No. 
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Fig.  5:  fol.  45v.  The  Transfiguration. 


Fig.  6 :  fol.  74v.  The  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre. 


4),  Transfiguration  (No.  5),  Last  Supper,  Agony  in  the  Garden 
(sec  colour  plate  11),  and  the  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre  (No. 
6) ;  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  was  inserted  into  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  and  the  Annunciation  (No.  7),  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
(No.  S),  Ascension  and  Descent  into  Hell  into  that  of  St.  Luke. 
The  text  of  St.  John  received  the  pictures  of  the  Pentecost  and  the 
Crui  1'  kioii.  These  miniatures  are  the  work  of  two  different 
masters ;  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  quality  and  not  of  style. 

A  more  complete  contrast  than  that  between  the  Koimesis 
and  the  !  iter  miniatures  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Instead  of  static 
postures  and  noble  restraint  there  is  uninhibited  vitality  and  vig- 
orous action.  There  is  hardly  a  single  picture  that  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  its  frame;  draperies,  limbs,  entire  figures  project  into 
the  margins,  interrupting  the  borders;  frequently  part  of  the 
frame  is  omitted  altogether,  and  the  rugged  outline  of  a  human 
figure  serves  as  borderline  of  the  miniature.  The  compositions 
arc  full  of  inner  tension :  meaningful  gestures  and  glances  carry 
hidden  messages,  and  the  bizarre  shapes  of  the  architectural  and 


landscape  backgrounds  echo  the  mannerism  and  the  unorgar 
movements  of  the  figures.  The  figures  themselves  comply  with 
new  canon  of  proportions:  they  are  either  broad  and  stocky,  wi  I 
very  large  heads,  or  unnaturally  elongated,  with  tiny  heads  c 
emaciated  bodies.  Movements  are  violent,  gestures  exaggerate! 
hands  and  feet  are  shaped  as  if  roughly  carved  out  of  wood,  ( 
appear  as  if  crippled.  Most  figures  are  'overdraped',  in  classicism' 
garments  with  bulging  folds  and  strangely  shaped  white  higl 
lights;  loose  ends  hang  downwards  forming  regular  zig-za 
patterns  ending  in  pointed  angles  like  arrows.  No  doubt  thes 
works  are  well  on  the  way  towards  the  fully  developed  Palaeolc 
gan  style.12  Close  parallels  to  the  drapery  motifs  are  found  i 
manuscripts  from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century:  th 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  Vatican  Library,  Vat.gr.  1208, 13  th 
New  Testament,  Leningrad  101,14  or  the  Gospels  in  the  Britisl 
Museum,  Burney  20,15  which  is  dated  1285.  Even  more  relevan 
is  the  miniature  of  St.  John  in  a  Gospel  book  in  the  Bodleiai 
Library,  Selden  supra  6  which  is  usually  attributed  toe.  i300.153Thc 
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7:  fol.  I24v.  The  Annunciation. 


spels  Pantocrator  47,  on  the  other  hand,  dated  1301, 16  shows 
■ady  a  noticeable  hardening  of  forms,  and  seems  to  belong  to  a 
htly  later  stage  in  the  development.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
t  none  of  these  manuscripts  is  really  suitable  for  detailed  comp- 
.on  as  they  only  contain  miniatures  of  single  figures,  apostles  or 
■ngelists,  either  seated  or  quietly  standing.  For  similar  groups 
[figures  in  lively  movement,  and  for  similar  agitated  composi- 
[  as,  one  has  to  turn  to  contemporary  fresco  painting,  to  the 
:les  in  the  Serbian  churches  at  Sopocani,  Studenica,  and  Arilje,17 
dn  all  from  the  second  half  of  the  century.  No  doubt  our 
matures  belong  to  the  same  period;  they  should  perhaps  be 
ed  in  the  last  quarter  or  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  but  a 
>re  definite  verdict  will  only  be  possible  when  more  manuscripts 
iminated  in  this  style  have  become  known, 
conographically,  too,  practically  every  single  -"mature 
itains  some  unusual  features.  The  compositions  the:.  :s  are 
the  most  part  entirely  traditional;  but  there  is  an  almost 
sessional  desire  to  achieve  unexpected  and  unorthodox  effects. 


In  the  Annunciation  (No.  7),  the  rising  ground  leading  up  to  the 
Virgin's  house  is  impressively  accentuated  by  the  diagonal  fence 
which  echoes  the  movement  of  the  angel's  outstretched  arm. 
In  the  Nativity  (No.  3),  the  preposterous  reduction  in  scale  of  the 
Christ  Child  in  the  manger  makes  one  almost  suspect  that  it  had 
originally  been  left  out,  and  was  only  added  later  when  the  minia- 
ture was  finished  and  no  more  suitable  space  could  be  found.  In 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (No.  8),  the  traditional  sym- 
metrical composition  is  deliberately  broken  up;  the  Virgin 
holding  the  Christ  Child,  Joseph  and  Anna  all  appear  to  the  left 
of  the  altar,  while  Simeon  alone  stands  to  the  right,  preparing  to 
receive  the  Child  in  his  arms.  This  arrangement  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  fourteenth  century,18  but  is  hardly  ever  found  before  that 
date. 

The  three  apostles  in  the  Transfiguration  miniature  (No.  5)  are 
rendered  not  in  full  figure,  but  as  busts,  so  that  their  traditional 
attitudes  are  not  preserved.  Only  St.  John's  inclined  head  and 
dreamy  expression  are  a  faint  echo  of  orthodox  iconography. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  far  from  being  struck  to  the  ground, 
greet  the  transfigured  Christ  with  gestures  of  acclamation. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
forceful  picture  in  the  cycle  is  that  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  (see 
colour  plate  11).  On  the  uppermost  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  rises  steeply  across  the  background  so  as  to  occupy  well 
over  half  the  picture  space,  stands  the  angel,  his  hands  crossed, 
looking  towards  the  figure  of  Christ.  Christ,  his  back  turned 
towards  the  angel,  is  apparently  suspended  in  mid-air'-' — 
floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  neutral  gold  ground  and  kneeling  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer.  Directly  below,  Christ  is  represented  again, 
this  time  standing,  with  his  right  hand  raised  in  a  gesture  of 
admonition,  his  head  inclined  and  knees  bent  forward,  his  whole 
attitude  expressive  of  sorrow  and  pain.  Peter,  to  whom  the  re- 
proof is  addressed,  is  seated  before  Christ,  his  chin  propped 
drowsily  on  his  left  fist.  His  fellow  disciples,  realistically  rendered 
in  emphatic  attitudes  of  sleep,  are  arranged  behind  and  above  him 
in  a  sharply  rising  triangle  whose  inner  edge  follows  the  outline 
of  the  steep  mountain  slope.  The  whole  picture  is  a  human 
document  of  an  expressive  force  which  has  hardly  ever  been 
surpassed  in  the  entire  history  of  liyzantinc  art. 

While  these  miniatures  appeal  immediately  to  the  beholder 
through  their  stark  realism,  individuality,  and  emotional  inten- 
sity, they  have  little  or  nothing  of  that  elegance  and  aristocratic- 
restraint  which  we  usually  associate  with  the  art  of  Constantin- 
ople, and  which,  for  instance,  distinguish  the  author  portraits  in 
the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  mentioned 
above.20  For  this  reason,  one  would  be  reluctant  to  attribute  them 
to  a  metropolitan  scriptorium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to 
single  out  any  provincial  centre  which  might  have  produced 
works  of  such  outstandingly  high  quality.  Salonica,  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire,  which  must  have  had  an  artistic  tradition  of 
some  importance  during  this  period,  comes  first  to  mind.21  Little 
enough  remains  in  Salonica  itself;  and  no  illuminated  manu- 
scripts can  with  any  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  city.  But  it  has 
recently  been  claimed  that  the  style  of  a  number  of  frescoes 
executed  during  the  early  Palaeologan  period  in  Macedonian  and 
Serbian  churches,  including  those  adduced  above  for  comparison 
with  our  miniatures,  depends  on  the  vanished  art  of  the  provincial 
capital;  and  that  this  art  was  distinguished  from  the  more  con- 
ventional and  academic  art  of  the  metropolis  by  precisely  those 
characteristics  which  are  also  prominent  in  our  set  of  miniature  i 
i.e.,  their  realism  and  their  almost  exaggerated  sense  of  mov  • 
ment.22  The  possibility  of  their  having  originated  in  Saloni  a 
should  certainly  be  considered,  though  it  goes  without  saying 
that  no  definite  conclusions  are  possible  at  this  stage,  and  that  the 
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suggestion  may  be  confirmed  or  contradicted  by  new  discoveries. 

One  final  point  should  perhaps  be  mentioned.  It  has  already 
been  emphasized  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the  date 
of  the  whole  family  of  manuscripts  illustrated  in  the  style  of 
the  Paris  Gospels,  Coislin  200,  a  family  which  includes  our 
manuscript  with  its  original  decorations,  is  by  no  means  settled. 
While  a  date  in  the  sixties  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  taken 
for  granted  when  the  group  first  became  known,  recent  opinion 
favours  the  first  half,  even  the  first  quarter,  of  the  century. 
While  the  present  examination  of  a  hitherto  unknown  member 
of  the  group  does  not  permit  a  conclusive  settlement  of  this 
problem,  it  allows  to  add  one  more  argument  in  favour  of  the 
early  date.  We  have  seen  that  in  all  probability  the  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  a  new  cycle  of  feast  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  that  the  original  set  had  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  replaced.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  had 
happened  in  the  short  span  of  thirty  years,  and  much  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  manuscript  was  almost  a  hundred 
years  old  at  the  time. 

A  universally  acceptable  solution  of  such  problems  as  exactly 
w  here  and  when  our  manuscript  and  its  fellows  were  made  will 
eventually,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  found.  What  no  one  is  likely  to 
contest,  however,  is  that  Pbillipps  manuscript  3887  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thirteenth- 
century  Byzantine  illuminated  manuscripts  so  far  brought  to 
light. 


Fig.  8:  fol.  I29v.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
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|rhe  armoury  of  the 
irst  Earl  of  Pembroke 


HAYWARD 


)NE  of  the  most  interesting  recent  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  arms  and  armour  was  made  some  years  ago  when  a 
lplctc  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pcm- 
ke  was  acquired  for  his  library  by  H.  L.  Bradfer-Lawrence 
.,  F.S.A.  of  Sharow  End,  Ripon.1  This  inventory,  which  was 
pared  in  1561  by  order  of  the  first  Earl,  includes  on  folio  116, 

0  and  recto,  a  list  made  in  1558  of  the  armour  preserved  at  his 
lse  at  Wilton.  The  inventory  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper 

1  by  the  late  Sir  James  Mann  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
he  was  not  able  to  publish  it  before  his  untimely  death  in 
1.  In  the  meantime  a  further  armour  of  the  first  Earl  of 

nbroke  has  been  recognised  and  it  seems  desirable  that  this 
Dortant  inventory,  which  throws  light  on  a  number  of  existing 
lours,  should  be  published  here  without  further  delay.  Most 
the  armours  referred  to  have  been  discussed  at  length  clse- 
ere  and  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  subject.  I  have,  there- 
limited  my  comments  to  those  points  which  help  to 
ntify  them  in  the  Pembroke  Inventory. 

The  greater  part  of  the  historic  armoury  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
)ke  was  preserved  at  Wilton  House  near  Salisbury  until  after 

first  World  War.  A  considerable  quantity  of  armour  must 
re.  been  disposed  of  at  an  earlier  date — according  to  one 
ry  by  being  buried  in  the  Wilton  grounds — but  the  more 
:oric  armours  survived.  The  armoury  was  finally  disposed  of 
three  sales  at  Messrs.  Sothebys  between  192 1  and  1923.  The 

story  of  the  dispersal  of  the  armour  from  Wilton  has  been 

ted  at  some  length  by  Sir  James  Mann  in  an  earlier  issue  of 
s  journal,2  and  I  will  not  repeat  it  here.  Its  former  importance 

be  judged  by  the  statements  of  an  anonymous  Captain  of  the 
lined  Bands  who  visited  it  in  1635.  He  estimated  that  it  con- 
lcd  sufficient  warlike  supplies  to  'completely  furnish  and  set 
1 1,000  Foot  and  Horse'.  He  also  listed  a  number  of  the  armours 
served  there;  these  included,  besides  the  personal  armours  of 
■  first  and  second  Earls,  armours  that  had  belonged  to  Henry 
II  and  to  Edward  VI. 

The  Earls  of  Pembroke  were  great  patrons  of  the  royal 
nour  workshops  at  Greenwich,  and  at  least  eight  Greenwich 
nours  were  still  preserved  in  complete  or  fragmentary  state  at 
ilton  when  the  sales  took  place.  These  are  now  distributed  as 
lows:  three  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery;  one  in  the  Mctropoli- 
1  Museum,  New  York;  two  in  the  Tower  of  London  (of 
lich  one  consists  of  a  single  plate  only);  »n<  in  the  Royal 
itario  Museum,  Toronto  and  one  in  private  possession.  Of 
:se  eight  armours,  two  were  made  for  the  seco  :  '  1  about 
75  to  1580  and  do  not  therefore  appear  in  the  1558  in  it  ^ry. 
le  inventory  runs  as  follows: 


I.  Greenwich  armour  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Russet  (originally 
blued;  surface  with  etched  and  gilt  borders.  The  first  item  on  the  1558 
Inventory.  Glasgow  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


i 


A  declaracon  of  all  such  Armor  as  is  leftc  at  Wilton  viijvo  Dccmbf 
1558  with  a  note  of  thordinance  and  other  munycon  thereunto 

belong  in  the  chardge  of  Thomas  Smythc  

viz. 

My  Lordes  first    my  Lordes  riche  armor  wth  the  Steele  1 
barbe  and  the  whole  furniture  to  the 

same  

my  Lordes  felde  armor  of  Erasmus 
makcing  pcell  gilte  with  the  furniture. 

irasmus  ^ 


2.  Pair  of  arms  with  gilt  borders  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  field  armour 
made  at  Greenwich  by  Erasmus  Kyrkenar,  the  second  item  on  the  1558 
inventory.  Glasgow  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


Armoure 


J 


Itm 


Itm 


Item 


Itc, 


Item 


Item 


Itm 


Item 


Itm 


Itm 


Itm 


makeing  with  the  furniture 
a  black  anymate  pcell  gilte  wth  the 
vambraces  splinted  in  parts  wth  oute 


3.  Cuirass  with  long  tassets  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  white  armour 
made  at  Greenwich  by  Erasmus  Kyrkenar,  the  third  item  on  the  1558 
inventory.  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto. 


gauntletts  J 

one  tike  armor  my  L.  owne  pson  wth  ~] 
thole  furniture  Lackinge  one  dymy   I  j 
Cusshir3  sent  to  London  for  my  lorde  f 
viijvo  december  1558    .      .      .      .  J 
a  millayne  dimilaunce  graven  and  gilt  1 
wth  the  furniture  Lackinge  a  paier  of  I  j 


J 


1, 


gauntlettcs  remayninge  wth  sr  Henry 

Johncs  

a  tiltc  millayne  armor  wth  his  furniture 
graven  and  pcell  gilte  lackinge  the 
gauntlettcs  to  be  sent  to  London  viijvo 
decembr  1558 
a  white  dimilaunce  for  my  L.  that  his  ^) 
L.  brought  from  Bruxells  wth   the    r  J 

furniture  J 

a  felde  armor  graven  and  gilte  that  was 
Kinge  Henry  theightcs 
an  armor  for  my  L.  Herbert  enameled 
&  pcell  gilte  with  his  furniture  . 
a  little  armor  pcell  gilte  that  was  Kinge  \  j 
Edwards  wth  the  furniture  .      .      .  J 
a  Targett  of  Antique  worke  haveing  a 
black  murren  heade  wth  a  murren  of 
the  like  worke  to  the  same  of  the 
chardge  of  Master  Higate  . 


} 
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The  following  pages  of  the  inventory  refer  to  ordinary  munition 
armour  for  Pembroke's  followers  and  do  not  concern  us  here. 
It  is  as  a  rule  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  objects 
described  in  Sixteenth-century  inventories.  The  descriptions  are 
too  summary  and  the  objects  have  long  since  been  dispersed. 
Though  the  descriptions  given  above  are  exceedingly  brief,  it  is, 
in  fact,  possible  to  identify  eight  out  of  the  twelve  items  listed. 

The  first  item  'my  Lordes  riche  armor'  complete  with  its  bard 
is  evidently  the  full  armour  for  man  and  horse  at  Glasgow.  This 
armour  (No.  i)  was  seen  by  the  Captain  of  the  Trained  Bands 
referred  to  above  and  then  described  as  the  first  Earl's  'whole 
armour  for  his  Horse  richly  graven  and  gilded'.  The  second 
armour  is  described  as  a  parcel  gilt  field  armour  made  by 
Erasmus;  that  is  by  Erasmus  Kyrkenar,4  who  was  the  Master 
Workman  at  the  Greenwich  workshops  from  15 17  to  1567.  All 
that  remains  of  this  armour  seems  to  be  the  pair  of  arms  with 
gilt  borders  of  Greenwich  make  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
(No.  2).  No  other  parts  have  so  far  been  identified,  but  there 
may  well  have  been  some  other  elements  from  it  amongst  the 
large  number  of  detached  fragments  formerly  at  Wilton.  The 
arms  resemble  in  construction  and  form  those  on  the  'rich' 
armour  of  the  first  Earl  also  at  Glasgow  and  presumably  date 
from  about  the  same  time. 

The  third  armour  I  can  identify  with  the  incomplete  anime 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (Nos.  3  &  4).  This  is  a  white 
armour  of  Greenwich  make  and  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion— a  white  armour  of  Erasmus'  making.  This  armour  has 
made  various  appearances  in  the  art  auction  rooms  and  in  the 


4.  Back  view  of  No.  3. 


literature  of  the  subject,  but  its  Greenwich  origin  has  not 
hitherto  been  recognised.  After  being  sold  from  Wilton  as  lot  88 
in  the  sale  of  14th  June,  1923,  where  no  reference  was  made  to 
its  country  of  origin,  it  appeared  again  in  193 1  at  the  Farnham 
Burke  Sale.5  Though  attention  was  drawn  to  its  beautiful  form 
and  construction  in  the  catalogue,  the  question  of  its  origin  was 
still  left  unanswered.  It  was  finally  acquired  through  the  London 
dealer,  Whawell,  for  Toronto;  and  though  its  Wilton  source 
was  known,  its  interesting  origin  was  not  suspected.  When  he 
wrote  his  Recollections  of  the  Wilton  Armoury,  Sir  James 
Mann  even  included  it  amongst  the  foreign  armours  preserved 
there. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  sixteenth  century — that  is,  in 
the  latter  years  of  Erasmus  Kyrkenar's  long  period  of  service  as 
Master  Workman — the  peculiar  construction  of  armour,  known 
as  an  anime,  that  is  with  splinted  cuirass,  was  much  favoured  in 
the  royal  workshops.  This  fact  was  overlooked  by  earlier 
armour  students,  though  they  had  the  evidence  of  the  Album  of 
drawings  of  armours  made  at  Greenwich,  now  known  as  the 
Haider  Album,6  to  go  on.  Of  the  first  eight  armours  shown  in 
this  pictorial  inventory,  four  are  animes.  They  were  made  for  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Sir  William  Saint-Loe  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  respectively  and  are  shown  in  the  Album  in 
that  order.  The  first  two  arc  know  to  have  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  latter  two  during  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  None  of  these  armours  has  survived  and  the 
first  Greenwich  anime  to  be  recognised  was  that  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (No.  1,  and  item  1  on  the  1558  inventory).  In  spite 


5.  Three-quarter  armour  for  a  boy,  made  at  Greenwich  about  1540.  The 
Tower  of  London  Armouries. 


of  its  many  unmistakable  Greenwich  features,  this  armour  was 
not  identified  as  a  product  of  the  Greenwich  workshop  when  it 
was  sold  in  1921.  Nor  was  it  included  by  Sir  G.  F.  Laking  in  his 
chapter  on  Greenwich  armour  in  his  Record  of  European 
Armour  and  Arms;  the  first  published  reference  to  its  Greenwich 
origin  was  made  by  F.  Cripps-Day7  in  1925. 

The  second  Greenwich  anime8  to  be  discovered  was  that  of  a 
boy,  perhaps  a  member  of  the  Mount  Edgcumbc  family,  which 
1  had  the  good  fortune  to  recognise  amongst  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  objects  preserved  in  the  Cornish  manor-house  of 
Cotehele  (No.  5).  This  armour  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Its  construction  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  Green- 
wich anime  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Toronto. 

It  was  doubtless  the  rarity  of  Greenwich  animes  that  prevented 
the  recognition  of  the  Toronto  armour.  It  is,  unfortunately,  no 
more  than  a  torso,  consisting  of  splinted  breast  and  back  and  long 
tassets,  detachable  at  the  fifth  plate  (Nos.  3  &  4).  It  has  an 
unusually  large  number  of  plates  in  the  breast:  ten,  as  against 
seven  in  the  two  other  Greenwich  animes.  Although  so  little  of 
the  armour  remains,  a  few  Greenwich  features  can  be  recognised. 
These  include,  first,  the  excellent  quality,  secondly,  the  use  of 
a  reinforcing  breast  (now  missing)  which  was  attached  to  a  stud 
on  the  upper  plate  of  the  breast  and  to  another  under  the  right 
arm-pit,  and  thirdly,  the  projecting  stud  on  the  bottom  plate  of 
the  breast.  This  feature,  which  is  also  present  on  the  Cotehele 
armour,  prevented  the  waist  strap  from  riding  up  and  getting 
out  of  position.  To  imagine  how  the  complete  armour  would 
have  looked,  it  suffices  to  examine  the  complete  armour  at 
Glasgow  (No.  1).  The  fourth  armour  in  the  inventory  is  now  in 
a  private  collection  in  Brussels.  It  can  be  recognised  by  reason 
of  its  splinted  vambraccs  as  lot  no.  40  in  the  sale  of  23rd  June, 
1921  (No.  6).  This  peculiar  half-armour,  lacking  its  helmet,  has 
the  blackened  surface  and  the  gilt  borders  referred  to  in  the 
inventory,  but  it  is  not  a  true  anime,  as  the  breast  and  back  are 
each  composed  of  one  large  plate  with  three  smaller  splints 
below.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  armour  also  is 
of  Greenwich  origin;  it  was  a  normal  feature  of  Greenwich 
construction  for  the  breast-plate  to  overlap  one  or  more  plates 
at  the  waist,  and  the  tassets  are  of  Greenwich  type. 

The  fifth  armour  at  Wilton  is  now  missing.  According  to  the 
inventory  it  was  sent  to  London  in  1558  and  presumably  never 
returned.  It  may  subsequently  have  been  stored  in  the  royal 
Armouries,  for  there  is  a  record  that  in  1629  some  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  armour  was  at  Greenwich.9  This  tilt  armour  was 
presumably  a  white  armour,  as  the  inventory  draws  attention 
to  decorated  suits. 

The  sixth  armour  (a  millaync  dimilalince)  would  appear  to  be 
the  Italian  armour  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  auction  in  1917 
from  Wilton  as  being  the  armour  of  the  Due  de  Montpcnsicr. 
The  first  Harl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  appointed  Captain  of 
Calais  in  1  556,  led  the  English  contingent  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin  against  the  French  in  1557,  and,  according  to  a  family 
legend,  had  taken  the  armours  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and 
tin-  Due  de  Montmorenci  as  prizes.  The  truth  of  this  story  was 
questioned  at  the  time  and  the  armours  were  withdrawn  from 
tin  sale.10  The  Pembroke  inventory  finally  disproves  the  legend 
ami  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  This  armour 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  O.  von  Kicnbusch  of  New 
York  (No.  7).  Sir  Henry  Jones  must  have  failed  to  return  the 
gauntlets,  which  arc  still  missing. 

Seventh  item  on  the  list,  the  Milanese  tilting  armour,  was  not 
in  any  of  the  Pembroke  sales  and  can  no  longer  be  identified.  It 
was  one  of  the  armours  sent  to  London  in  1558  and,  like  the  tilt- 
ing suit,  cannot  have  been  returned.  The  next  item,  the  white 


6.  Black  half-armour  with  splinted  arms  and  gilt  borders,  apparently 
of  Greenwich  make,  the  fourth  item  on  the  1558  inventory.  The  helmet 
does  not  belong  to  this  suit.  In  private  possession. 


demi-lance  from  Brussels,  is  also  missing.  This  may,  however, 
have  been  amongst  some  of  the  detached  elements  sold  from  the 
Wilton  armoury;  the  helmet  sold  as  lot  101  on  23rd  June,  1921, 
might,  for  instance,  have  belonged  to  it. 

The  next  item,  the  graven  and  gilt  field  armour  of  King  Henry 
VIII,  brings  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  discovery.  The 
only  completely  graven  and  gilt  field  armour  from  the  Wilton 
armoury  was  that  traditionally  associated  with  the  Due  de 
Montmorenci,  which  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Those  who  have  gazed  on  this  splendid  armour  in  the  Museum 
armour  gallery,  and  been  struck  by  its  huge  proportions  and 
admirable  quality,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  new- 
attribution.  It  must  have  been  made  for  the  king  in  his  later 
years,  probably  about  1535,  though  it  does  not  show  quite  the 
extreme  obesity  of  his  later  Greenwich  armours.  This  armour  is, 
once  again,  an  anime.  Its  Italian  origin  has  long  been  recognised. 
The  raised  spiral  ornaments  on  the  pauldrons,  gauntlet  cuffs  and 
elsewhere  and  the  form  of  the  couters  all  point  alike  to  an  Italian 
workshop. 
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The  next  item,  the  enamelled  and  parcel-gilt  armour  of  Lord 
Henry  Herbert  is  presumably  the  blued  armour  with  gilt  borders 
in  the  Tower  of  London  (No.  9).  The  identification  turns  to 
some  extent  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  'enamelled'.  One  or 
two  German  armours  exist  with  enamelled  (i.e.  painted)  decora- 
tion, but  if  the  term  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  'coloured',  then 
the  Tower  armour  would  fit  the  description.  The  second  Earl 
was  born  in  1534,  and  would  have  been  in  his  early  twenties 
when  the  armour  was  made,  if,  that  is,  it  was  made  shortly  before 
the  preparation  of  the  inventory.  The  catalogue  of  the  Greenwich 
Exhibition  ascribes  it  to  either  father  or  son  and  puts  its  date 
about  1550.  The  son  accompanied  his  father  on  the  Saint 
Quentin  campaign  in  1557  and  may  have  worn  it  then.  There 
were  four  other  armours  at  Wilton  that  either  did  or  could  have 
belonged  to  the  second  Earl.  These  are  the  richly  etched  and  gilt 
Greenwich  armour  now  in  the  Metropolitan  M"<-  um,  the  white 
Greenwich  armour  now  at  Glasgow,  both  of  which  certainly 
belonged  to  him,  and  thirdly  and  fourthly,  two  etched  and  gilt 
Italian  armours,  one  signed  by  Pompco  della  Cesa  of  Milan,11 


7.  Half-armour  with  etched  and  gilt  borders,  described  as  a  Milanese  demi- 
lance, item  six  on  the  1558  inventory.  The  C.  O.  von  Kienhusch  Collection, 
New  York. 

8.  Three-quarter  armour  of  King  Henry  VIII,  russet  (originally  blued) 
with  etched  and  gilt  borders,  item  nine  on  the  1558  inventory.  North 
Italian,  about  1535.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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the  other  unsigned.  All  four  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  cannot  therefore  have  figured  in  this 
inventory. 

I  he  last  armour,  the  little  parcel-gilt  armour  of  King  Edward 
VI,  may  well  be  represented  now  by  one  solitary  fragment,  the 
bottom  plate  of  a  long  tasset  with  gilt  borders;12  evidently  of 
Greenwich  origin  since  it  corresponds  in  design  with  the  same 
plate  on  the  boy's  armour  from  Cotehele  (No.  5).  This  plate  is 
of  somewhat  larger  size  than  the  corresponding  plate  on  the 
Cotehele  armour,  but  the  latter  is  made  for  a  child  whereas  arm- 


9.  Three-quarter  Greenwich  armour  of  Lord  Herbert,  later  second  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  russet  (originally  blued)  with  gilt  borders,  item  ten  on  the 
1558  inventory.  The  Tower  of  London  Armouries. 


ours  were  probably  being  made  for  Edward  VI  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

It  is  striking  that  the  first  Earl  should  have  owned  an  armour  of 
both  Henry  VIII  and  of  Edward  VI.  This  becomes  less  surprising 
if  one  examines  his  career.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
influential  noblemen  at  the  Tudor  court  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century.  He  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  Pensioner  and  Esquire 
of  the  Body  to  Henry  VIII  in  1526  but  it  was  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Parr,  a  younger  sister  of  Catherine,  the  sixth  queen  of 
Henry  VIII,  that  really  established  his  fortune.  The  king  made 
over  great  estates  to  him,  including  that  of  Wilton,  and  in  1546 
appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Bedchamber.  He  was  an 
executor  of  the  king's  will  and  received  by  it  a  legacy  of  ^300. 
The  suit  of  armour  belonging  to  the  king  was  probably  one  of 
his  perquisites  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  Henry 
VIII  had  also  appointed  him  to  Edward  VI's  Privy  Council  and 
in  due  course  he  was  awarded  the  Garter  and  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  young  king.  The  armour  of  Edward  VI 
which  he  owned  was  presumably  another  perquisite  of  office, 
perhaps  as  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Of  the  final  item  on  the  inventory,  the  morion  and  shield 
embossed  with  'antique  work' — that  is,  classical  figures  and 
masks — no  trace  remains.  The  'black  murren  head'  may  have 
formed  the  decoration  of  the  central  boss  of  the  shield,  and  the 
term  'murren'  should  be  interpreted  as  'Moorish',  i.e.  Negro. 


NOTES 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradfer  Lawrence  for  permission  to  quote  from  the 
inventory  and  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Claude  Blair,  for  providing  a  transcript  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

2  'Recollections  of  the  Wilton  Armoury',  The  Connoisseur,  July  1939,  p.  12. 

3  Presumably  a  mis-spelling  of  cuisse. 

4  His  name  was  presumably  Kirkner  or  Kirschner  and  he  must  have  been  amongst 
the  first  group  of  German  armourers  brought  over  by  Henry  VIII.  His  name  is  the 
first  on  the  1518  list  of  the  Greenwich  workmen. 

5  Christie's  5th  May,  193 1,  lot  100. 

6  Dillon:  An  Almain  Armourer's  Album,  London  1905. 

7  Record  of  Armour  Sales,  London  1925,  p.  219  note. 

8  J.  F.  Hay  ward:  'A  newly  discovered  Greenwich  Armour',  The  Connoisseur, 
Vol.  CXLI  p.  140/3. 

9  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Armour  made  in  the  royal  workshops  at 
Greenwich,  p.  20. 

10  Hobson,  G.  D.  'The  Wilton  suits,  a  controversy'.  London,  1917. 

11  This  armour  was  bought  in  at  the  sale  and  has  since  returned  to  Wilton. 

12  Illustrated  J.  F.  Hayward:  'A  newly  discovered  Greenwich  Armour',  no.  6. 
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p  Exterior  view  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Folger  Shakespeare 

Library  Repository  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  History 


LOUIS  B.  WRIGHT 


THE  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington,  D.C,  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Shakespeare,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  that,  for  it  is  also  a  living  institution  dedicated 
to  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  cannot  be  studied  in  a  vacuum  but 
must  be  understood  in  relation  to  his  times.  The  Folger  Library 
therefore  has  become  one  of  the  most  effective  libraries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  civilization  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods. 

Henry  Clay  Folger,  the  founder  of  the  Library,  made  his 
fortune  in  oil.  Immediately  after  graduation  from  Amherst 
College  in  the  class  of  1879,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  developing 
oil  company  that  became  the  vast  complex  known  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  in  time  he  himself  became  president  of  one 
segment,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York.  But  business 
was  not  an  end  in  itself  for  Folger.  He  had  received  in  college 
almost  a  religious  conversion  to  literature — and  to  Shakespeare. 

He  and  his  wife  dedicated  themselves  to  book  collecting  and  in 
the  end  bequeathed  their  collection  and  their  fortunes  to  create  a 


research  library  that  would  be  free  to  all  of  the  world.  Folger's 
will  named  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  as  administrators  of 
the  trust  fund  with  which  the  Library  is  endowed.  The  endow- 
ment is  sufficient  to  permit  the  continued  growth  of  the  Library, 
the  appointment  of  research  fellows  who  come  for  varying 
periods  as  guests  of  the  Library,  and  a  publication  programme 
designed  to  disseminate  literary  and  historical  information  and 
significant  texts  useful  to  scholars  and  students. 

Although  Folger's  primary  interest  was  in  Shakespeare,  he 
realized  that  a  collection  of  Shakespeare  alone  would  have  only 
limited  use,  and  in  his  own  time  he  began  buying  books  about 
the  historical  background  of  Shakespeare's  age,  the  preceding 
age,  and  the  age  that  came  afterward.  As  the  Library  has  develop- 
ed, it  has  taken  the  dates  from  the  introduction  of  printing  in 
England,  about  1476,  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (the  las  >f  the 
Stuarts),  or  about  1715,  as  the  period  that  it  will  devcloj  inten- 
sively. The  Library  also  has  significant  materials  on  the  history 
of  the  drama  and  theatre  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
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2.  Above  left.  Mr.  Louis  B.  Wright,  the  Director  of  the  Folger  Library,  in 
one  of  the  Library's  several  vaults. 


3.  Above  right.  One  of  nine  bas-reliefs,  by  sculptor  John  Gregory,  on  the 
north  facade  of  the  Library. 


4.  Left.  A  bust  of  the  Founder:  Henry  Clay  Folger. 


5.  Facing  page.  View  of  the  main  Reading  Room,  taken  from  the  Upper 
Balcony. 


centuries  and  on  the  whole  growth  of  Shakespeare's  reputation. 

In  1938  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  approved  a  purchase 
that  completed  the  transformation  of  the  Library  from  one 
focused  upon  Shakespeare  to  one  that  concentrated  upon  the 
whole  of  the  civilization  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. In  that  year  the  Folger  purchased  Sir  Leicester  Harms- 
worth's  magnificent  collection  of  books  published  in  English  or 
in  England  before  1641.  The  Harmsworth  Collection,  while  it 
contained  many  notable  items  of  belles-lettres,  was  extremely 
broad  in  its  scope  and  extended  far  beyond  literature  in  its  in- 
terests. Consequently  it  complemented  rather  than  duplicated 
the  more  strictly  literary  materials  that  Folger  had  already  ac- 
quired. The  combined  collections  made  by  Folger  and  Harms- 
worth  gave  the  Library  the  largest  number  of  books  published  in 
English  or  in  England  before  1641  possessed  by  any  library  in  the 
world  except  the  British  Museum. 

Already  the  Library  had  acquired  a  fine  Dry  den  collection  and 
many  English  imprints  for  the  later  seventeenth  and  early 
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eighteenth  centuries.  During  the  past  decade  it  has  been  systemat- 
ically collecting  English  titles  published  before  171 5  and  foreign 
works  that  influenced  British  thought  and  action  in  the  same 
period.  Since  Italy  was  especially  influential  upon  Shakespeare's 
England,  the  Folgcr  has  made  an  effort  to  build  up  the  research 
collections  concerned  with  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Italy.  Similarly,  source  material  for  other  Continental  influences 
upon  England  are  being  sedulously  gathered.  The  goal  of  the 
Folger  Library  is  to  provide  the  scholar  with  every  document  pro- 
curable that  will  enable  him  to  interpret  any  aspect  of  the  life  of 
man  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  period 
from  1476  to  171 5. 

Such  works  as  the  Library  cannot  obtain  in  their  original  form, 
it  attempts  to  get  in  photographic  reproductions.  Books  so  rare 
that  they  exist  only  in  a  few  libraries  and  manuscripts  that  are 
national  treasures  which  ought  to  remain  in  the  countries  of  their 
origin  the  Folger  tries  to  procure  in  microfilm.  For  example, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Library 


was  permitted  to  microfilm  the  Cecil  Papers  for  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  at  Hatfield  House.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  historical  documents  111  private  hands,  and 
their  microfilming  ensures  their  preservation  against  the  hazards 
of  fire  or  any  other  calamity.  Under  the  Folgcr's  arrangement 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  scholars  may  study  the  Cecil  Papers  at  the 
Folger  Library  (or  in  another  copy  of  the  film  which  the  Folger 
presented  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  he  in  turn  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum).  But  Lord  Salisbury  retains  the  right  to  give 
permission  for  any  manuscript  to  be  reproduced  and  published  in 
toto.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  maximum  security  of 
the  documents  and  at  the  same  time  makes  them  available  for 
scholars  of  all  nations  who  need  to  use  them.  The  Folgcr  hopes 
in  time  to  obtain  other  collections  of  family  papers  that  may  not 
now  be  easily  accessible. 

Scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  each  ycai  to  the 
Folger  Library  to  carry  on  research  on  Shakespeare  or  on  other 
topics.  During  the  past  year,  scholars  from  twenty  foreign 
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Left  and  right  above,  6  &  7.  The  Library's  Exhibition  Gallery,  and  a  stained 


institutions,  representing  twelve  countries,  made  use  of  the  Lib 
rary.  From  the  United  States,  research  workers  came  from  112 
universities,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries,  representing  36 
states.  Their  topics  varied  widely,  ranging  from  Shakespeare  to 
theology.  Investigators  in  the  field  of  religion  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  about  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
for  all  aspects  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  can  be  studied  profitably  in  the  rare  mater- 
ials of  the  Folger  Library.  Students  of  the  history  of  early  science 
can  usually  be  found  consulting  rare  works  on  science  and  tech- 
nology. One  botanist  spent  several  weeks  tracing  the  history  of 
the  tomato  and  its  spread  through  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

To  help  scholars  from  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
make  use  of  the  source  materials  in  the  Library,  the  Folger  offers 
annually  a  limited  number  of  fellowships.  Last  year  twenty-six 
individuals  held  Folger  Fellowships,  about  a  third  of  them  from 
European  institutions. 

I  he  Folger  Library  is  a  specialized  library  that  welcomes  ma- 
te re  scholars  from  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  does  not  have 
facilities  for  undergraduate  students  or  even  for  students  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  graduate  work.  But  it  does  admit  doctoral 
candidates  seeking  material  for  their  dissertations.  Readers  who 
make  the  greatest  use  of  the  library  are  professors  completing 
books  and  articles,  journalists,  historians,  and  students  of  dramatic 
and  theatrical  history.  The  great  multivolume  London  Stage,  now 
being  published,  which  gives  a  day-by-day  account  of  the  annals 
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glass  window  depicting  'The  Seven  Ages  of  Man'  from  As  You  Like  It. 


Above  and  below,  facing  page,  8  &  9.  The  stage  of  the  replica  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan theatre  in  the  Folger  Library,  and  a  view  from  the  stage. 


of  the  London  stage  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  written  in  a 
large  part  out  of  documentary  materials  in  the  Folger  Library. 

The  editor  of  a  seventeenth-century  poet  recently  commented 
on  the  Folger's  facilities :  'I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  in 
many  rare-book  libraries  but  I  have  never  found  one  where 
research  can  be  done  with  such  dispatch  and  pleasure  as  it  can  at 
the  Folger.  You  have  a  full  complement  of  scholarly  tools  which 
are  only  a  few  steps  from  every  reader's  desk;  and  you  have 
assembled  a  staff  that  is  learned,  efficient,  and  always  good- 
humouredly  helpful.  Furthermore  the  succession  of  readers  from 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States  is  a  constant  stimulation  to 
every  reader.  The  Folger  is  the  scholar's  Elysium,  or  as  close  to  it 
as  he  is  likely  to  get  in  the  contemporary  world'.  This  editor's 
enthusiasm  may  have  run  away  with  him,  and  undoubtedly  some 
other  readers  have  suffered  frustrations  inevitable  in  any  library, 
but  the  Folger  has  made  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  founder's  wish 
to  make  his  library,  as  he  once  said,  'a  tool  kit  for  the  study  of 
Shakespeare',  and  not  only  a  tool  kit  for  Shakespearean  study  but 
for  the  investigation  of  many  other  topics. 

Although  research  facilities  have  to  be  restricted  to  advanced 
students  and  mature  scholars,  the  Folger  is  constantly  making 
efforts  to  reach  a  large  public  of  general  readers.  To  that  end  it 
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10.  Title  page  of  First  Folio  of  1623. 


publishes  a  scries  of  popular  interpretations  of  the  civilization  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  under  the  general  title  of 
'Folgcr  Booklets  on  Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization'.  Booklets 
contain  thirty  or  more  pages  of  authoritative  text,  two  or  three 
pages  of  highly  selective  bibliography,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
pages  of  contemporary  illustrations  to  give  vividness  to  the  dis- 
cussion. These  booklets  deal  with  many  themes:  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,  the  Elizabethan  stage,  Elizabethan  costume,  inns 
and  roads,  the  English  church,  the  government  under  Elizabeth, 
the  Spanish  Armada,  the  art  of  war,  gardens  and  garden  books, 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest  to  young 
students  and  non-specialists  of  any  age.  To  make  Shakespeare's 
works  easily  available  in  inexpensive  texts,  an  edition  known  as 
'The  Folger  Library  General  Reader's  Shakespeare'  is  being 
published  in  paper-back  versions  by  the  Washington  Square  Press 
under  the  editorship  of  Louis  B.  Wright  and  Virginia  A.  LaMar. 
This  edition  is  frankly  designed  for  the  non-specialist.  It  attempts 
to  providi  an  accurate  and  modern  text,  with  the  kind  of  notes  and 
explanations  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  reader  who  turns  to 
Shakespeare  for  pleasure  and  entertainment.  The  Folger  is  also 
publishing  another  series  of  texts,  of  value  to  scholars  and  gradu- 
ate students,  called  'Documents  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization'. 
These  works  are  texts  of  rare  books,  useful  to  Shakespearean 
Students  and  others,  not  easily  available  in  other  editions.  They  in- 
clude a  collection  by  Lord  Burghley,  Raleigh,  and  Francis  Osborne 
with  a  general  title  of  Advice  to  a  Son,  John  Jewel's  An  Apology 
of  the  Church  of  England,  William  Thomas'  The  History  of  Italy, 
and  William  Harrison's  Description  of  England  (in  preparation). 
The  Folger  already  possesses  an  enormous  number  of  the  rarest 


books  in  the  English  language,  but  it  never  ceases  in  its  search  for 
other  scarce  works  that  will  make  the  lot  of  the  historian  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  period  easier.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has 
added  nearly  70,000  titles,  many  of  them  rare  or  very  scarce 
works.  But  mere  rarity  is  not  the  criterion  that  the  Folger  uses  in 
deciding  upon  the  purchase  of  early  works.  Books  and  manu- 
scripts added  to  the  collection  must  have  some  intrinsic  value  to 
scholarship;  they  must  have  some  foreseeable  value  to  research  of 
significance.  Every  day  some  tempting  curiosity  or  some  interest- 
ing 'association  item'  has  to  be  turned  down  because  money  asked 
for  it  can  be  better  spent  on  material  of  value  to  learning.  An 
incredible  quantity  of  mugs,  medals,  walking  sticks,  scrolls, 
souvenirs,  gift  books,  bits  of  fancy  printing,  pictures,  and  memen- 
toes of  sundry  sorts  all  dealing  in  some  fashion  with  William 
Shakespeare  drift  in  with  each  tide,  but  the  Folger  cannot  give 
them  house-room.  If  it  accepted  as  gifts  or  bought  all  such  items,  it 
would  soon  be  merely  a  warehouse  of  curiosities.  It  has  to  reserve 
its  space  and  its  funds  for  material  of  greater  utility. 

In  i960  the  Director  of  the  Library  issued  a  report  entitled  The 
Folger  Library:  A  Decade  of  Growth,  1950-1960.  Its  concluding 
paragraphs  under  a  section  called  'Outlook  for  the  Future'  may 
help  to  emphasize  the  aims  of  this  institution : 

'The  Folgcr  Library  is  a  young  institution  as  institutions  go, 
but  in  the  relatively  short  span  of  its  active  existence,  it  has 
managed  to  achieve  a  position  of  usefulness,  not  only  to  Ameri- 
can scholars  but  to  scholars  from  other  countries  as  well.  Its 
reading  room  is  cosmopolitan  and  polyglot,  accommodating 
investigators  from  many  countries  in  search  of  diverse  in- 
formation about  a  period  in  history  of  enormous  importance 
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II.  Title  page  of  1599  quarto  of Romeo  and  Juliet. 


12  One  of  the  rarest  of  all  items  of  Shakespeareana :  the  title  page  of  a 
unique  quarto  of  Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus. 


to  an  understanding  of  the  civilization  that  we  have  inherited. 

'The  privately  endowed  library  as  an  independent  research 
institution  devoting  par:  of  its  income  to  subsidizing  scholarly 
investigations  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  responsibilities  of  these 
endowed  libraries  are  constantly  increasing,  and  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  inevitably  will  see  them  occupying  a  still  more 
important  place  in  higher  learning.  The  Folgcr  Library  expects 
to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  those  institutions  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  historical  learning. 

'One  of  the  gravest  problems  facing  American  society  today 
and,  indeed,  the  societies  of  other  countries  as  well,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sense  of  quality  in  education,  with  the  preservation 
in  our  civilization  of  the  classical  tradition  and  of  those  elements 
of  distinction  in  the  arts  that  once  went  with  aristocratic  back- 
ground and  training.  The  tendency  in  American  education  in  our 
time  has  been  to  level  down  to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
and  to  forget  that  somewhere,  somehow,  we  must  preserve  the 
beauty  and  the  wisdom  that  will  never  be  found  in  mediocrity. 

'Coincidental  with  the  zeal  for  levelling  down  in  education  has 
come  an  attack  on  learning  itself.  It  has  been  fashionable  to  abuse 
the  scholar  engaged  in  research  as  an  ivory-towered  academic, 
innocent  of  practical  affairs  and  even  incapable  of  teaching.  In 
some  circles  theorists  have  made  a  distinction  between  scholars 
and  teachers,  as  if  they  were  mutually  exclusive.  Such  talk  and 
such  ideas  are  both  naive  and  unrealistic,  but  '  '  ive  as  a  natural 
result  done  much  harm  to  learning  and  to  education. 

'In  this  writer's  experience,  covering  many  years  and  many 
institutions,  the  best  teacher  has  almost  invariably  been  a  good 


scholar,  and  the  worst  teacher  has  frequently  been  a  glib  and 
empty  performer  who  scorned  research.  Because  universities  and 
colleges  are  now  so  crowded  with  students,  many  faculty  mem- 
bers have  difficulty  finding  the  time  to  be  learned  men,  and  the 
emphasis  is  often  upon  making  them  efficient  transmitters  rather 
than  scholars.  Unhappily  what  they  have  to  transmit  will  become 
stereotyped  if  they  have  no  opportunity  to  refresh  their  stock  of 
knowledge  by  study  in  their  own  fields  of  specialization. 

'At  this  point  the  Folgcr  Library,  along  with  a  few  other  dis- 
tinguished privately  endowed  research  libraries,  expects  to  be  of 
even  greater  service  in  the  future.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
create  oases  where  academic  leaders  can  find  refreshment  and 
inspiration.  During  the  Dark  Ages  a  few  monasteries  kept  alive 
the  desire  for  learning.  In  a  similar  way  today  institutions  like 
the  Folger  must  join  with  the  universities  in  combating  forces  of 
darkness  almost  as  overwhelming  as  those  that  nearly  wiped  out 
classical  culture  in  the  eighth  century. 

'The  Folgcr  Library's  main  responsibility  is  to  the  few,  to  the 
leaders  in  the  humanities,  to  the  scholars  who  can  use  most 
effectively  its  source  materials  in  history  and  literature.  It  must 
never  relax  its  efforts  to  improve  its  facilities  and  to  increase  its 
holdings  of  those  books  and  documents  needed  by  the  scholars 
who  will  make  distinguished  and  enduring  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  But  the  Folgcr  will  not  forget  that  it 
can  also  influence  in  a  measure  the  general  public  and  it  /ill  con- 
tinue and  increase  its  efforts  in  this  endeavour.  In  its  publications 
and  indeed  in  all  its  efforts,  whether  directed  to  the  specialist  or 
to  the  public  at  large,  it  will  try  to  achieve  clarity,  significance, 
and,  if  possible,  distinction'. 
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The  Civic  Plate  and 
Insignia  of  the  City  of 
Norwich.  1:  The  Insignia 

CHARLES  OMAN 


IT  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  most  important  collections  of 
civic  plate  and  insignia  of  office  are  those  belonging  to  the 
cities  of  Bristol,  Norwich,  Portsmouth  and  York,  but  which  of 
these  should  have  first  place  is  usually  settled  by  personal  taste  or 
local  patriotism.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  no  detailed  account 
of  the  Norwich  collection  has  been  published  since  1895  when 
there  appeared  Corporation  plate  and  insignia  of  office  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England  and  Wales,  though  a  useful  hand-list  was  printed 
in  1939  by  Miss  Barnard,  at  that  time  curator  of  the  Castle 
Museum.  Two  reasons  make  it  desirable  that  the  collection 
should  be  discussed  afresh.  Firstly,  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
information  has  come  to  light  and  only  part  of  it  has  found  its 
way  into  print.  Secondly,  the  Norwich  collection  is  a  live  one  to 
which  important  additions  have  been  made  in  recent  times. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  insignia  of  office,  since  the 
civic  set-up  in  Norwich  was  very  peculiar.  The  early  stages  of 
civic  existence  were  quite  normal,  and  by  a  charter  of  28th 
January,  1404,  Henry  IV  granted  that  the  City  should  be  ruled  by 
a  mayor  instead  of  by  bailiffs  and  that  it  should  have  a  sword  (this 
was  the  eighth  time  when  this  distinction  had  been  accorded)  and 
sergeants-at-mace  with  gilt,  silver,  or  silvered  maces  with  the 
king's  arms  upon  them. 

In  1324  had  been  founded  a  gild  or  fraternity  of  St.  George  for 
the  usual  religious  purposes.  It  consisted  both  of  sisters  and  breth- 
ren, and,  becoming  very  fashionable,  it  attracted  the  members  of 
the  corporation  to  its  membership.  Eventually  doubts  arose  as  to 
where  the  gild  ended  and  the  corporation  began;  so  that  in  145 1 
Judge  Yelverton  was  called  to  mediate  and  gave  his  decision  that 
'the  brethren  of  the  seid  Gyld  schall  yerly  chose  the  Maire  of  the 
seid  Cite'  and  that  the  retiring  mayor  should  become  the  alder- 
man of  the  gild  or  else  pay  a  forfeit.  This  curious  arrangement 
appears  to  have  given  no  trouble  until  the  Reformation.  When 
the  religious  gilds  were  dissolved  under  Edward  VI,  the  Gild  of 

(a)  .  One  of  the  two  surviving  Waits'  Collars,  1553.  Length,  24  inches. 

(b)  .  Badge  from  Wait's  Collar. 

(c)  .  Head  of  the  Crystal,  or  Chamberlain's,  Mace,  about  1549.  Total  length 
38  inches. 

(d)  .  Collar  of  the  Lady  Mayoress.  Designed  by  Howard  Brown  in  1951. 
Colour  photography:  Don  Pepe,  London. 


St.  George  survived.  The  members  of  what  came  to  be  called  the 
St.  George's  Company  still  attended  a  service  in  the  Cathedral  on 
St.  George's  Day,  but  the  secular  observances  became  of  greater 
importance.  These  included  attending  the  mayor  in  procession  on 
St.  George's  Day  and  at  the  annual  banquet  in  what  had  recently 
been  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars.  It  was  the  last  item  which  led 
to  trouble,  since  the  cost  of  the  feast  fell  upon  the  out-going  civic 
officers.  Attempts  to  evade  membership  of  the  Company  were 
already  being  made  in  1608  but  pressure  was  brought  and  the 
reluctant  individuals  eventually  submitted. 

It  was  not  until  William  Clarke  was  chosen  alderman  in  1729 
that  anyone  was  bold  enough  to  challenge  the  whole  basis  of  the 
arrangement.  A  little  documentary  research  showed  him  that  the 
Gild  of  St.  George  had  been  dissolved  in  1  s 47,  like  all  the  other 
gilds.  Faced  with  this  disclosure  the  brethren,  in  1730,  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Corporation  to  hand  over  all  their  property 
in  return  for  a  promise  to  accept  responsibility  for  any  debts. 
Whilst  recognising  the  reasonableness  of  the  complaints  of  those 
who  demurred  at  paying  for  the  Company's  feasts,  modern  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  should  be  grateful  for  the  good  sense  with 
which  this  was  ended.  The  members  of  the  Company  did  not 
attempt  to  dispose  of  its  property  amongst  themselves  and  it  will 
be  found  that  on  earlier  occasions  they  had  made  quite  generous 
gifts  to  the  Corporation. 

The  earliest  piece  to  be  discussed  is  the  Seal,  which  dates  from 
the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  On  the  front  is  the  castle  and  lion  which 
compose  the  arms  of  the  City  and  the  black  letter  inscription 
Sigitlum  connate  civitatis  norwici  (No.  i).  In  its  original  form  the 
reverse  showed  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  flanked  by  two 
angels  supporting  shields  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  cross  of  St. 
George  and  with  the  same  inscription.  In  1686  the  sum  of  .£2 
15s.  od.  was  spent  on  taking  out  the  representation  of  the  Trinity 
and  replacing  it  by  IMMANVEL  and  the  date  1573  (No.  2). 
Presumably  this  represents  an  early  reaction  to  the  threat  of 
Popery  engendered  by  the  accession  of  James  II,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  date  is  obscure. 

Next  in  date  come  the  two  surviving  collars  of  the  waits  (see 
colour  plate  (a)  ).  The  original  function  of  the  waits  was  to  act  as 
fire-watchers  and  to  prove  their  alertness  by  piping  at  c  rtain 
hours  from  November  1  to  February  2.  In  1426  they  nui  bered 
three,  but  in  1437  their  number  was  raised  to  four  and  in  1553  to 
five.  Mediaeval  waits  usually  developed  musical  talents  which 
were  displayed  on  civic  occasions.  The  Norwich  waits  enjoyed 
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I.  The  Norwich  City  Seal  of  1404  in  its  original  state.  (From  an  engrav- 
ing in  Blomefield's  Norfolk.) 


more  than  a  local  reputation,  and  in  1475  were  called  upon  to 
accompany  Edward  IV  to  France.  On  that  occasion  they  all 
returned  safely,  but  when  Drake  obtained  the  services  of  their 
successors  to  accompany  his  expedition  against  Lisbon,  in  1589, 
three  of  them  died  of  disease. 

In  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  for  1426  is  a  reference  concern- 
ing badges  for  the  waits.  But  the  present  insignia  date  from  1535 
when  the  Court  Book  records  'iiij  li.  vj  s.  payd  by  hym  for  new 
makyng  the  Wayts  Colers'.  They  consist  of  twenty-eight  links, 
alternately  castles  and  lions  whilst  the  badge  shows  the  motifs 
combined  as  the  arms  of  the  City  (colour  plate  (b)  ).  The  treat- 
ment is  still  entirely  Gothic,  though  by  this  date  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  waits  finally 
succumbed  to  a  civic  economy  drive  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1809  it  was  'ordered  that  the  two  Chains 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Wayts  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Cham- 
berlain be  repaired  &  in  future  worn  by  the  Mace  Officers'.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  other  three  chains  were  already  lost. 

With  the  exception  of  the  City  of  London,  Norwich  is  the 
only  town  possessing  a  crystal  mace  (colour  plate  (c)  ).  Consider- 
able mystery  surrounds  its  origin.  In  the  Assembly  Book  of  the 
Company  of  St.  George,  under  the  date  21st  April,  1550,  is  the 
entry  'It  is  agreed  and  graunted  by  this  Assembly  That  if  Mr. 
Augusten  Stywarde  wolbe  contented  to  take  a  gowne  of  crymson 
velvet  pirled  wt  golde  which  belonged  to  the  comynaltye  in 
recompence  of  a  mace  of  christall  silver  and  gilte  made  Then  he 
to  have  the  same  gowne  and  the  mace  to  be  gyven  and  receyved 
to  the  use  of  the  Cittie'.  This  deal  went  through,  and  under  the 
date  4th  June  is  'That  the  mace  which  was  late  newly  made  by 
Mr.  Augusten  Stywarde  of  cristall  sylver  and  gilte  which  coste 
twenty  markes  by  Mr.  Stywardes  recoininge  and  now  payed  for 
of  the  goodes  of  this  Company  shall  uppo(n)  Sondaye  next 
comyng  be  delyvered  and  given  by  the  alderman  and  this  com- 
pany on  assemblie  to  the  Mayor  of  this  Cittie  to  the  use  of  the 
same  Cittie  to  thentent  to  be  borne  before  him  and  his  successours 
Mayors  for  ever'. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  Firstly,  Stywarde  who  several 
times  served  as  mayor,  was  a  mercer,  so  that  the  statement  that  he 
'made'  it  can  not  be  taken  literally.  Secondly,  is  it  credible  that  he 
should  have  had  it  made  without  having  come  to  a  definite 
arrangement  regarding  its  disposal?  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Sty- 
warde had  picked  up  some  royal  mace  which  had  become  obso- 
lete on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  documentary  support.  That  it  was  'newly  made'  may  be 
readily  accepted,  for  it  is  a  most  distinguished  example  of  the 
goldsmith's  work  of  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  surmounted 
by  the  usual  crown  below  which  are  the  Royal  Arms.  The  band 
round  the  bottom  is  adorned  with  gems  in  Renaissance  settings. 
All  the  gems  and  the  bosses  down  the  stem  are  modern.  Round  the 
junction  of  the  head  with  the  stem  are  four  brackets  in  the  form 
of  two  dragons  and  two  lions  (the  supporters  of  the  Royal  Arms 
of  the  Tudors)  holding  shields.  The  stem  is  formed  of  panels  of 
crystal  harnessed  in  silver-gilt,  the  two  lowest  bosses  of  the  stem 
are  also  of  crystal.  Jewitt  and  Hope  state  that  some  of  the  crystal 
has  been  replaced  by  glass,  but  I  was  told  that  this  was  found  to  be 
untrue  when  the  mace  was  last  restored.  At  the  same  time  a  brass 
knob  which  is  shown  in  Jewitt's  engraving  was  replaced  by  a 
crystal  one  which  had  been  found  in  the  Castle  Museum.  This 
knob  is  ancient  but  is  not  the  one  shown  in  Blomefield's  1741 
engraving. 

During  the  Commonwealth  instructions  were  issued  that  the 
Royal  arms  and  insignia  should  be  removed  from  all  maces  and 
replaced  by  those  of  the  State.  At  the  Restoration  further  orders 
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were  issued  in  a  contrary  sense.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Norwich  mace  looked  none  the  better  for  the  double  change;  so 
that  when,  in  1671,  the  Corporation  received  the  offer  of  a  new 
one  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Charles  II  the  gift  was  very  wel- 
come. The  donor  was  Lord  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of  the 
collector  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  later  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  great 
local  magnate,  he  had  already  presented  a  handsome  piece  of  plate 
which  will  be  described  in  the  second  article.  Charles  II  maces  are 
plentiful  and  this  one  conforms  to  the  standard  pattern  (3a).  It  is 
53  inches  long,  has  no  marks.  Though  the  donor  had  a  reputation 
for  proudness,  the  only  personal  touch  is  the  Howard  crest  upon 
the  butt.  The  same  modesty  is  displayed  on  the  mace  which  he 
had  presented  to  Guildford  eight  years  earlier. 

In  1733  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  City 
and  celebrated  the  event  by  the  gift  of  a  second  mace  (3  b)  and  a 
crimson  velvet  gown  for  the  mayor.  On  4th  February,  1734, 
the  City  Committee  ordered  'That  Mr.  Nathaniel  Roe  provide 
a  New  Mace  Called  Benefaction  of  Sr  Robert  Walpole  the  same 


dimension  as  the  old  Mace  &  in  the  newest  close  manner  with 
the  King's  Arms  &  the  arms  of  Sr  Robt.  Walpole  upon  it  &  an 
inscription  (namely)  the  gift  of  Sir  Robt.  Walpole  1733.  And 
that  Mr.  Roe  do  consult  Mr.  Aid.  Vere  who  is  now  in  London  abt. 
the  same'.  It  will  be  noted  that  Roe,  the  Norwich  goldsmith,  was 
merely  an  agent,  since  the  mace  bears  the  mark  of  Thomas  Push 
and  the  London  hall-mark  for  1734-5. 

From  the  St.  George's  Company  the  City  took  over  three 
beadle's  staves  with  silver  heads,  two  in  the  form  of  castles,  the 
third  with  St.  George  (No.  4).  All  have  modern  ebony  staves. 
They  bear  the  London  hall-mark  for  1704-5,  with  the  mark  of 
Alice  Sheene. 

Nothing  survives  from  the  sword  of  state  granted  by  the 
charter  of  1404.  In  1545,  however,  it  was  refurbished  as  is  shown 
by  the  accounts:  'Item  to  Phylyppe  Carver,  for  makyng  of  a  new 
chape  for  the  crymson  scaberd,  and  a  dobyll  H  crowned  for  the 
purpyll  scaberd'.  The  chape  on  the  present  sword,  bearing  the 
Tudor  Royal  Arms,  is  obviously  Carver's  work  (No.  5). 
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5.  Chape  of  the  scabbard  of  the  Sword  of  State.  Made  by  Philip  Carver, 
1545- 


The  blade  of  the  present  sword  bears  the  name  SEBASTIEN 
HERNANTEZ  and  is  probably  a  Solingen  imitation  of  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Toledo  swordsmith  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  quillons  and  on  the  mounts  of  the  scabbard  are 
inscriptions  recording  that  it  was  a  gift  by  the  St.  George's  Com- 
pany in  1705.  It  has  no  marks  at  all.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  workmanship  is  very  good.  The  pommel  is  cast  and  chased 
with  figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence,  whilst  the  sheath  is  mounted 
with  silver-gilt  lockets  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  Royal 
Arms  and  those  of  Norwich  and  embossed  on  the  other  with 
cherubs.  Jewitt  suggested  that  only  the  blade  and  the  scabbard 
mounts  were  added  in  1705  and  that  the  rest  was  of  Charles  II 
date.  This  does  not  seem  to  give  enough  weight  to  the  fact  that 
swords  of  state  tended  to  be  traditional  in  form. 

The  Mayor's  Chain,  presented  by  Matthew  Goss,  dyer,  in 
1757,  consists  of  plain  gold  links  and  can  be  looped  round  the 
neck  five  times.  To  it  is  attached  a  medal  having  on  one  side  the 
head  of  George  II  and  on  the  other  the  Norwich  City  arms.  This 


6.  Hilt  of  the  Sword  of  State,  1705.  The  total  length  of  this  sword  is 
52  inches. 


chain  superseded  one  acquired  in  1716  from  the  bequest  of 
Thomas  Hall  of  London.  This  last,  which  loops  four  times  round 
the  neck,  became  the  Deputy  Mayor's  chain.  There  are  also  two 
chains  for  the  sheriffs,  given  by  Thomas  Emerson  in  1739.  All  of 
these  are  late  survivals  of  the  mediaeval  merchants  chains  which 
were  intended  to  provide  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
wearer's  solvency.  Of  much  greater  artistic  interest  is  the  little 
silver  chain,  given  in  195 1  by  Mr.  E.J.  S.  Hinde  for  the  use  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  (colour  plate  (d)  ).  It  was  designed  by  the  Nor- 
wich goldsmith  Howard  Brown  and  may  be  described  as  a 
modern  version  of  the  Waits'  collars. 


I  should  like  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  G.J.  Eevinc  1  no  not 
only  supplied  me  with  extracts  jrom  records  but  also  anstveredn  y  many 
questions  concerning  local  history.  Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  E. 
le  Grice  for  taking  special  monochrome  photographs  of  details. 
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I.  La  Lecon  de  Lecture  by  jules  Dalou  (1838-1902),  dated  1874.  Plaster,  height  2.  Paysanne  Francaise  Allaitant  son  Enfant  by  Jules  Dalou,  1873.  Terracotta, 
48  cm.  Messrs.  Mallett  at  Bourdon  House,  London.  height  without  base  125  cm.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  A. 27-1912). 


Jules  Dalou  in  England 

July  1871  to  April  1880  anthony  radcliffe 


WHEN  the  overthrow  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1 871 
forced  him  into  exile,  Jules  Dalou,  at  the  age  of  32,  had 
succeeded  neither  in  gaining  a  reputation  of  any  consequence  nor 
in  establishing  a  distinctive  style  of  his  own.  By  the  time  of  the 
amnesty  of  1879,  which  allowed  him  to  return  to  France,  he  had 
emerged  as  an  individual  talent  of  considerable  standing.  The 
nine  years  which  he  spent  in  London  form  his  most  inventive 
period  in  which  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  oeuvre  was  in  some 
degree  fore- hadowed.  The  reappearance  of  one  of  his  English 
pieces  (No.  t),  long  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
sculptor  himself,1  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  brief  appraisal  of 
those  nine  years. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Dalou  joined  the  young  Carpeaux's 
modelling  class  at  the  Petite  £cole.  This  early  contact  with  Car- 
peaux  v,  as  Dalou's  chief  formative  influence,  enlisting  him  among 
the  anti-academics  and  sending  him  back  beyond  the  still  im- 
mensely authoritative  figure  of  Canova  to  earlier  stylistic  sources. 
But  while  Carpeaux,  at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  Rude's 
Quattrocento  revival,  was  later,  in  Rome,  to  complete  his  eman- 
cipation from  the  neo-classical  by  way  of  Michelangelo  and 


Bernini,  Dalou  in  Paris  turned  to  Goujon,  Coysevox  and  Girar- 
don.  Thus  his  earlier  stylistic  sources  are  French,  and  any  foreign 
contribution  that  can  be  detected  in  his  style  in  1871  had  reached 
him  through  the  mature  Carpeaux  of  the  'sixties. 

In  London  Dalou  was  welcomed  by  his  friend  Alphonse  Legros, 
then  Professor  at  the  Slade,  who  introduced  him  to  the  radical 
Member  of  Parliament  George  Howard  (later  Earl  of  Carlisle), 
the  friend  and  patron  of  William  Morris.  Howard  bought  Dalou's 
first  English  piece,  a  rather  stiff  little  terracotta  of  a  peasant 
woman,2  which,  although  unremarkable  in  itself,  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  peasant  studies.  He  also  commissioned  a  figure  of 
his  wife,3  for  which  Dalou  returned  to  a  genre  which  he  had 
first  exploited  in  his  Brodense  for  the  Salon  of  1870;  a  naturalistic 
figure  seated  on  a  chair.4  The  bronze  of  Howard's  wife  itself  in- 
augurated a  line  of  domestic  studies,  mostly  in  terracotta,  of 
seated  women  reading,  sewing,  nursing  children,  etc.,  of  which 
the  Lecon  de  Lecture  is  an  example. 

The  two  genres  come  together  in  the  large  terracotta  Paysanne 
Francaise  Allaitant  son  Enfant  of  1873  (No.  2).  This  was  first  con- 
ceived as  a  Jnuon  Allaitant  Hercule.  The  Junon  was  destroyed  by 
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the  sculptor  and  the  project  re-commenced  as  a  contemporary 
subject.  The  move  towards  realism  implied  in  the  history  of  this 
work  is  significant.  The  Paysanne  was  itself,  together  with  an 
earlier  similarly  abandoned  Virgin  and  Ctiild  with  the  Infant  St. 
John,  the  genesis  of  the  marble  group  of  Cliarity  erected  in  1879  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Several  terracotta  studies  survive, 
of  which  the  final  one  of  1877  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mus- 
eum (No.  3).  Its  lightness,  the  brilliance  of  its  surfaces,  the  com- 
plex rhythms  of  the  composition,  and,  above  all,  its  sense  of 
movement  give  the  impression  of  an  eighteenth-century  piece. 
Yet  one  has  only  to  isolate  the  passage  containing  the  bared 
breast,  the  suckled  child  and  the  arm  which  supports  it  to  see  that 
the  work  is  modern.  The  dress,  too,  though  treated  in  an  unliteral 
way,  is  contemporary.  The  allegory  is  in  fact  expressed  in  terms 
which  convince  on  a  realistic  level.  The  work  shows  a  fusion 
between  the  qualities  which  Carpeaux  had  retrieved  from  the 
Baroque  and  Dalou's  own  realism. 

The  same  qualities  can  be  seen  in  the  last  work  in  this  line,  the 
less  successful,  but  more  complex,  terracotta  group  executed  for 
Queen  Victoria  in  1878.  The  harsher  highlights  of  the  bronze 
cast  taken  from  the  terracotta  sketch  (No.  4)  reveal  a  couleur  in 
the  modelling  of  the  surfaces  which  one  associates  with  Rodin, 
and  the  central  figure,  although  this  time  it  is  a  winged  angel  with 
conventional  stylised  draperies,  possesses  the  same  robust  female 
quality  as  the  Paysanne.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  power- 
ful arm  and  hand,  which  are  essentially  those  of  the  Paysanne 
reversed. 

These  two  works  mark  a  new  stage  in  Dalou's  development, 
for  which  the  explanation  may  lie  partly  in  a  visit  which  he  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1875  to  Belgium,  where  his  first  encounter 
with  the  work  of  Rubens  is  known  to  have  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  him.  As  an  anti-academic  Dalou  wished  to  help  in 
bringing  about  a  rapprochment  between  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  neo-classical  insistence  on  purely  glyptic  qualities  had  caused 
a  gulf  between  the  two  arts  which  was  perpetuated  in  the  official 
teaching  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  series  of  realist  works 
which  began  with  the  Brodense  of  1870  was  Dalou's  first  signifi- 
cant step  towards  such  a  rapprochement,  attempting  for  sculpture 
what  Millet  and  Courbet  had  done  for  painting  in  the  'fifties. 
The  neo-baroque  'painterly'  qualities  of  the  Charity  mark  the 
second  step,  for  which  it  is  probable  that  Rubens  provided  the 
initial  impetus.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Dalou  both  assimilates 
Carpeaux  and  goes  beyond  him. 

The  Carpeaux-Rubens  influence  is  more  obvious  in  the  large 
roundel  Les  BaccJianales  of  f 8 79 . 5  If  the  intoxicated  dash  and 
brilliance,  the  sense  of  its  having  been  conceived  and  executed  in 
a  flash,  are  in  the  spirit  of  Carpeaux's  famous  Opera  group  of 
1869,  the  robust  flesh  is  from  Rubens. 

Dalou's  last  work  in  England,  produced  in  the  period  between 
his  first  brief  return  to  Paris  after  the  amnesty  of  May,  1879  and 
his  final  return  in  April,  1880,  was  his  model  for  the  Triomphe  de 
la  Republiqne  of  the  Place  de  la  Nation.  This  is  an  entirely  painterly 
conception  in  the  baroque  spirit.  Its  scheme  of  the  car  drawn  by 
lions  comes  directly  from  Rubens.  A  new  and  significant  feature 
is  the  figure  of  the  Forgeron  who  pushes  the  car,  the  first  overt 
political  statement  in  Dalou's  work.  As  a  realist  figure  the  For- 
geron derives  from  the  series  of  peasant  women  of  Dalou's  London 
period  which  themselves  contain  little  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
socialist  convictions  which  made  Dalou  a  communard.  As  his  first 
male  worker-figure  it  looks  forward  to  the  studies  for  the  projected 
Monument  anx  Onvriers  of  his  last  years. 

Amongst  the  stream  of  commissions  which  followed  Dalou's 
return  to  Paris,  the  bust  of  Rochefort  and  the  tombs  of  Blanqui 
and  Victor  Noir,  done  without  payment,  imply  the  direction 


3.  Left.  Charity  by  Jules  Dalou,  1877.  Terracotta,  height  77  cm.  Sketch- 
model  for  the  marble  group  erected  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  in  1879,  replaced  in  1897  by  a  bronze  cast.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  A. 36-1934). 

4.  Right.  Angel  with  five  children  by  Jules  Dalou,  1878.  Bronze,  height  46 
cm.  Bronze  Sedition  by  Hebrard  cast  1902-1905  from  the  original  terracotta 
sketch,  now  in  the  Petit  Palais,  for  a  group  executed  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1878  for  her  private  chapel  at  Windsor.  Messrs.  Mallett  at  Bourdon 
House,  London. 


of  his  political  sympathies.  This  makes  it  the  more  tragic  that 
the  project  designed  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  his  convic- 
tions, the  Monument  anx  Onvriers,  the  last  model  for  which  is 
astonishing  in  its  modernity,  was  never  carried  out. 


NOTES 

1  La  Lecon  de  Lecture  (M.  Drcyfous;  Dalou,  Sa  Vie  el  Son  Oeuvre;  Paris,  1903; 
pp.  75-78) :  to  be  shown  shortly  at  Bourdon  House,  London  (27th  April — 9th 
May)  in  an  exhibition  of  works  by  Dalou  arranged  by  Dr.  A.  Ciechanowiecki, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  pieces  of  information  included  in  this  article. 
The  version  described  by  H.  Caillaux  (Dalou,  I' Homme — I'Oeuvrc;  Paris,  1935; 
p.  131)  as  being  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Edmund  Davis  (since  dispersed)  was  only 
22  cm.  in  height,  and  probably  either  a  sketch  or  a  reduction. 

2  La  Boulonaise  an  Rameau,  exhib.  R.A.  1872.  An  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  A. 4-1952),  height  61  cm. 

3  A  bronze  cast  of  1908  by  E.  Cantoni,  signed  'J.  Dalou,  1872',  in  the  Vic  toria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  1908-14). 

*  Earlier  example  of  this  genre  Pietro  Magni's  Leggitrice  of  1856  (Gi "..  d'Artc 
Moderna,  Milan),  which  Dalou  may  well  have  seen  when  it  was  sho  n  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1867. 

5  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  434-1896).  Plaster,  diam.  175  cm.  Exhib. 
Royal  Academy,  1879.  Dalou  later  developed  the  same  conception  for  the  much 
more  successful  marble  version  of  the  Fontaine  du  Fleuriste,  at  Auteuil. 
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The  drawings  of 
Harold  Gilman 

J.  WOOD  PALMER 


IF  the  paintings  of  Harold  Gilman's  short  working  life  can  be 
seen  to  fall  roughly  into  two  periods,  his  drawings  may  equally 
be  divided  in  kind.  The  years  of  change,  however,  are  not  the 
same:  1910  and  the  first  Post-Impressionist  Exhibition  in  London 
marked  the  turning  point  in  his  painting  but  his  drawings  did  not 
show  the  extraordinary  individuality  and  power,  by  which  we 
now  recognise  them,  until  little  more  than  three  years  before  he 
died.  It  is  on  record  that  as  a  student  at  the  Slade  his  life  drawings 
were  without  distinction,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  paint- 
ing career  he  maintained  that  drawing  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  end  in  itself  but  merely  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  preparation 
of  a  painting.  This  obstinately  held  attitude  in  an  artist  who  was 
by  nature  extremely  dogmatic  remained  until  about  1916  when 
signs  appeared  that  he  had  come  to  regard  his  drawings  as  import- 
ant in  themselves.  There  are  many  from  this  date  which  do  not 
relate  to  any  of  his  paintings,  and  even  when  they  were  studies  for 
some  painting  he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  squaring-up  was 
done  on  tracing  paper  rather  than  on  the  actual  drawing  showed  a 
new  respect  for  a  medium  which  had  hitherto  been  absent. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  earlier  drawings  of  Romney  Marsh 
and  the  country  round  Snargate  and  Snave,  where  he  lived  as  a 
boy,  are  complete  enough  to  be  classed  as  finished  works,  but  just 
as  the  majority  of  his  paintings  before  possibly  1908-1909  are  not 
markedly  individual,  in  the  same  way  these  landscapes  in  pen  and 
wash  were  not  outstanding  or  very  personal.  Some  of  the  same 
subjects  done  with  pen  alone  are  entirely  different  in  feeling  and 
merit  but  these  arc  probably  of  a  later  date.  He  was  in  fact,  both 
then  and  later,  not  at  his  best  when  he  used  wash;  though  the 
drawing  of  Cumberland  Market  illustrated  here,  probably  done 
in  19 1 5,  is  one  of  the  notable  exceptions.  His  great  contribution  to 
drawing  in  Britain  was  made  in  the  use  of  a  reed  pen,  through 
which  medium,  and  employing  pointillisme  in  varying  degree, 
he  produced  some  of  the  most  satisfying  drawings  of  any  English 
artist  in  this  century. 

The  technique  alone  of  most  of  these  reed  pen  drawings  would 
have  marked  them  out  as  extraordinary,  but  when  this  facility  is 
combined  with  a  quite  relentless  insight  into  the  subject  the  result 
is  often  a  tour  dc  force.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  man  of  such  strong 
personality  and  combative  views  on  art  would  ever  consciously 
have  had  any  truck  with  charm  but  the  fact  remains  that  when  he 
drew  the  countryside  he  knew  well,  the  vicarage  in  the  flat  Kent 
meadows  or  the  series  of  his  mother  in  bed,  the  subjectivity  and 


affection  in  every  line  and  dot  sets  these  drawings  apart  and  gives 
them  a  flavour  lacking  in  the  later,  harder  and  more  meticulous 
studies  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  be  even  temporarily  dcracine  does  no 
good  to  the  romantic  English  artist;  and  the  Halifax  drawings, 
astonishing  though  they  may  be  and  considered  by  many  to  be 
his  best,  do  not  possess  the  indefinable  quality  of  his  work  in 
England.  The  intuitive  sense  of  time  and  place  in  the  landscapes  of 
Kent  and  Somerset  and  the  Cotswolds  is  akin  to  the  bloom  on  the 
strings,  sensed  rather  than  heard,  in  'Brigg  Fair',  but  only  as  in- 
terpreted by  Beecham. 

Some  of  Gilman's  most  curious  drawings  are  the  seascapes, 
without  rock  or  ship  to  distract,  only  the  moving  pattern  of  ad- 
vancing waves.  Ethel  Walker,  and  Lowry  in  a  more  uncompro- 
mising manner,  have  given  us  remarkable  oils  in  this  genre,  but 
Gilman's  pen  seascapes,  a  few  of  which  owe  more  than  the  usual 
debt  to  Van  Gogh,  must  always  remain  in  the  memory.  Unlikely 
to  be  forgotten  also  are  the  studies  of  the  artist's  mother  in  bed,  of 
which  the  finest  example  is  in  the  Ashmolean,  Oxford,  and  the 
various  portrait  drawings  of  Mrs.  Mounter,  that  queen  of  char- 
women whose  character  Gilman  revealed  so  compassionately 
both  in  his  paintings  and  drawings  that  we  know  at  first  sight  that 
she  lived  and  was  sustained  by  her  teapot,  the  afflictions  of  her 
neighbours  and  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  Eumenides. 

All  this  takes  no  account  of  his  figure  drawings,  most  if  not  all 
of  which  were  studies  for  paintings  and  indicate  an  obvious  pre- 
occupation with  tone  that  later  in  oils  was  translated  into  the 
brilliant,  arbitrary  colouring  he  had  developed  from  19 1 1  onwards. 
The  understanding  of  form  and  the  certainty  of  line  in  these 
figures  is  unmistakable;  but  although  such  studies  may  not  be  the 
least  rewarding  of  all  that  he  produced,  it  is  not  by  them  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  Of  his  whole  oeuvre  it  is  the  drawings  done 
with  a  reed  pen  that  have  earned  for  Gilman  an  unassailable  re- 
putation and  an  honoured  place  in  any  survey  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury English  art. 

1.  Portrait  of  the  artist's  mother.  Indian  ink  and  wash,  9i  x  <S  inches. 

2.  House  in  a  Lane.  Indian  ink,  11x9  inches. 

3.  Cumberland  Market.  Indian  ink  and  wash,  65  x  9  inches. 

4.  Landscape.  Indian  ink,  6\  X  II J  inches. 

5.  Girl  sewing.  Charcoal,  10  X  7J  inches. 

All  these  drawings  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Reid  Gallery,  London. 
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I.  Queen  Anne  period,  carved  curly  maple  lowbo; ,  Ni  «  England.  Dollars  6,000  (Parke-Bernet).  2.  Ivory  portrait  medallion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
David  Le  Marchand,  7J  x  5J  inches.  ^1,250  (Sotheby's).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  early  eighteenth-century  Danish  marquetry  commodes,  37  inches  wide  x  31 
inches  high.  ^1,650  (Sotheby's).  4.  English  mahogany  serpentine  commode,  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  49  inches  wide.  ,£840  (Christie's). 
jTl  =  2.79  Dollars. 
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5.  Greek  seventeenth-century  icon  of  the  Akathist  Hymn,  panel,  22  inches  high.  £231  (Christie's). 

6.  Louis  XV-XVI  tulipwood  and  kingwood  marquetry  commode,  by  J-H.  Riesener.  Dollars  8,500 
(Parke-Bernet).  7.  Thomas  Chippendale  mahogany  breakfront  bookcase,  formerly  at  Nostell 
Priory,  11  feet  4  inches  wide  by  9  feet  2  inches  high.  Bought  by  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons  for 
£4,000  (Sotheby's).  8.  Portrait  of  William  Rufus  Gray,  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Dollars  8,500  (Parke- 
Bernet).  9.  A  Beauvais  tapestry  panel,  by  Philippe  Behagle,  woven  with  the  'Tamers'  from  the 
series  of  Grotesques  after  a  design  by  Jean  Berain,  10  feet  6  inches  high  by  15  feet  6  inches  wide. 
£3,700  (Sotheby's).  10.  Pair  of  very  fine  presentation  pistols,  by  Boutet  et  Fits  a  Versailles, 
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bearing  the  Paris  poincons  as  struck  between  1798  and  1809  and  a  maker's  mark  NB  in  a  lozenge  a 
pistol  between  (unrecorded  by  Beuge  but  almost  certainly  for  Nicholas  Boutet,  c.  1800).  £2,310 
(Christie's).  II.  German  oval  casket  engra\  d  vh  crowned  initial  F,  probably  that  of  Frederich 
Augustus  III,  first  King  of  Saxony  (1763-1827)  or  possibly  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  7  inches 
wide,  Magdeburg,  c.  1760,  maker's  mark  ICB  in  la  o  \ ..!  punch.  £520  (Christie's).  12.  George  III,  by 
Richard  Crosse,  3^  inches  high.  £546  (Christie's).  13.  One  of  two  silver  covered  bowls  and  stands, 
one  of  the  bowls  by  Paul  Storr,  London,  1810.  Bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  £2,800 
(Sotheby's).  £1  =  2.79  Dollars. 
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Summer  and  Winter  - 

at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 


WHATEVER  international  crisis,  or  intimations  of  an 
English  General  Election,  may  obtain,  nothing  permits 
delay  or  interference  with  the  regular  staging  of  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  exhibitions  organised  with  such  commendable  skill  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Koetser  at  his  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
gallery;  the  latter  recently  re-furbished  for  the  Spring  Exhibition 
now  in  progress  until  the  end  of  May. 

Here,  in  the  artists  and  paintings  assembled,  Mr.  Koetser  again 
demonstrates  his  customary  discriminating  taste.  This  is  a  per- 
ceptive artistic  preference  which  must  doubtless  also  be  shared  by 
his  international  clientele;  for  the  works  on  view  again  show  a 
predominance  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  interspersed  with 
a  few  small  desirable  subjects  by  Italian  artists  in  a  similar  bracket 
of  art-historical  interest  and  importance.  Some  are  shown  on 
the  facing  page,  others  on  pp.  XLV  to  LXIII. 

No  Leonard  Koetser  Exhibition  would  be  complete  without  a 
leading  example  of  the  work  of  Jan  van  Goyen.  There  is  one: 
A  View  of  Dordrecht,  signed  and  dated  1654  (panel,  16J  X  27-5 
inches).  Here,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  River 
Maas,  stands  the  imposing  Grote  Kerk,  a  motionless  windmill 
set  below  its  tall  grey  outline,  delicate  little  boats  rocking  on  the 
blue  water,  and  so  on.  The  Dutch  coast  and  its  busy  coastal 
commercial  and  other  maritime  traffic  are  likewise  always  certain 
favourites  with  connoisseurs.  Two  seascapes  by  Simon  Jacobsz 
de  Vlicger,  both  signed  panels  (n|  X  15!  inches),  are  illustrative 
of  this:  a  Calm  Seascape,  with  fishing  boats  and  fisher  folk 
devilling  for  lobsters,  and  a  Choppy  Seascape  where  a  large  be- 
flagged  warship  heaves  at  anchor  off  shore.  A  distinct  tang  of 
salt  spray  and  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea  is  also  clearly 


present  in  the  taut,  straining,  pink-grey  sail  of  a  fishing  boat  in 
View  of  Katwyk,  by  Allart  van  Everdingen.  This  is  also  a  signed 
panel  (13!  x  iq|  inches).  And  Adam  Willaerts'  Shipping  in  a 
Stormy  Sea  (signed,  panel,  13^X8  inches)  shows  one  of  the  most 
turbulent,  though  excitingly  executed,  seas  ever  contrived  by 
this  artist. 

Then  there  are  the  inevitable  still-life  subjects,  peaceful  river 
scenes  in  summer,  and  scores  of  Dutch  men  and  women  dispor- 
ting themselves  on  vast  frozen  expanses  of  ice  in  winter.  Pictcr 
Claes  gives  an  extraordinarily  realistic  twist  to  the  rough  yellow 
peel  of  a  half  peeled  lemon  on  a  silver  dish  in  a  Still  Life  signed 
and  dated,  1632  (panel,  19!  X  15^  inches);  Salomon  van  Ruys- 
dael  beautifully  composes  a  glistening  stretch  of  river  in  Land- 
scape with  Cows  and  a  Windmill,  signed  (panel,  13!  X  12^  inches) ; 
and  an  equally  splendid  composition  is  a  Jan  van  Goyen  River 
Landscape,  signed  and  dated  1634  (panel,  i6£  x  27I  inches);  and 
Adam  van  Breen  was  sufficiently  attracted  by  Castle  de  Haar,  in 
Haarzuylen  near  Utrecht,  to  render  it  with  its  encircling  waters 
frozen  and  teeming  with  skaters. 

Finally,  Italy  is  represented  by  a  View  of  Venice,  by  Francesco 
Guardi  (canvas,  10  X  17!  inches);  a  pair  of  landscapes  by  Fran- 
cesco Zuccarelli  (both  14  X  I2|  inches);  and  an  early  work  by 
Jacopo  di  Cione  (active  1365-1398),  The  Last  Meeting  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (panel,  10  x  13  J  inches),  the  latter  forming  part  of  the 
predella  of  the  altarpiece  painted  for  San  Pier  Maggiore,  Florence, 
now  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  the  execution  of  which  is 
attributed  by  most  scholars  to  Jacopo  di  Cione.  This  example,  in 
the  Koetser  Exhibition,  was  formerly  in  the  Baron  Thyssen 
Collection. 
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Left.  Bartholomeus  van  der 
Heist.  Portrait  of  Balthasar 
Coytnans  (1618-1690,  who  was 
one  of  the  Regents  of  Haar- 
lem), canvas,  30  x  26  inches 
(76  3  x  66  cm.). 


Right.  Adriaen  Isenbrandt.  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  panel,  7  X  5| 
inches  (17  8  X  14  cm.). 


Above.  Cornelis  Cruys.  Still  Life, 
panel,  27J  X  23  inches  (70-7  X 
58  5  cm.). 


Below.  Abraham  van  Salm.  Whaling  Scene  near  Greenland,  signed,  sepia  pen-painting  on  panel, 
26£  X  41J  inches  (67  2  •  106  2  cm.).  The  great  ship  at  the  right  is  the  Hollandia  and  bears  the  arms  of 
Holland  and  Rotterdam. 
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FROM  GERALD  SCHURR 


FOR  some  years  past  Picasso  seems  to  have 
been  haunted  by  the  theme  of  the  dialogue 
or  duel  between  the  artist  and  his  model.  This 
must  undoubtedly  be  seen  as  a  symbol:  the  only 
subject  of  the  picture  is  the  picture  itself.  This  is 
the  chief  impression  the  spectator  receives  from 
the  exhibition  in  the  Galerie  Louise  Leiris  (47  rue 
de  Monceau,  8) :  for  Picasso  the  subject  is  but  the 
pretext  for  his  close  wrestling  with  painting  it- 
self. Here  arc  sixty-eight  canvases  which  startle 
us  like  a  thunderclap  in  a  still  season.  The  painter 
treats  the  theme  of  the  artist  and  his  model  in 
forty  astounding  variations  in  which  he  reveals 
himself  by  turns  as  a  Fauve,  or  an  Expressionist,  a 
Tachist  or  a  Realist,  with  reminiscences  of  his 
'simultaneous  vision',  of  faces  seen  from  different 
angles,  thanks  to  which  he  dominated  Cubism. 
Other  compositions,  in  grey,  remind  one  of 
Guemica.  It  is  a  veritable  history  of  all  his  ex- 
periences, a  sum  total  which  expresses  in  a  bril- 
liant scries  the  unbelievable  and  feverish  liberty 
of  tills  youthful  painter  of  eighty-two. 

Just  as  he  had,  in  recent  years,  fastened  on 
Manet's  Lunch  vu  the  Grass  and  then  on  the 
Maids  of  Honour  of  Velasquez,  in  a  fury  of 
possession  and  destruction,  so  today  he  dissects 
David's  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women.  In  five 
canvases,  in  1962-1963,  he  tears  its  elements 
apart  and  from  these  dismembered  masses 
evolves  novel  and  disturbing  constructions. 

Two  rehabilitations 

ANOTHER  Cubist  whom  Cubism,  'this 
necessary  evil',  failed  to  satisfy  isGondouin,  who 


died  thirty  years  ago.  This  restless  artist  is  the 
very  type  of  the  ill-starred  painter  (peintre-iiiaudit) 
whose  life  is  full  of  pathos.  He  died  worn  out  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  appreciated  only  by  a  few  artists, 
totally  unknown  to  the  public.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  review  of  his  work  organised  chez  Durand- 
Ruel  (37  avenue  de  Friedland,  8)  by  Florence 
Houston-Brown  (who  has  arranged  twenty  of 
Gondouin's  drawings  in  her  own  Gallery  on  rue 
du  Pre-aux-Clercs)  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
well  deserved  rehabilitation  ?  One  must  hope  so. 
Here  Gondouin  shows  himself  to  be  a  Cubist  on 
his  own,  dominated  by  materials,  by  the  chang- 
ing lustre  of  clear  colours,  and  by  geometrical, 
quasi-abstract  harmonies.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  painted  dream-like  landscapes  and  portraits 
in  a  strict  classical  style.  His  watercolours,  dashed 
off  in  haste,  show  a  nervous  stroke  which  is 
absent  in  some  of  his  very  stylised  canvases. 
Certain  hesitations,  variations  and  retouchings 
help  to  explain  the  misgivings  felt  about  his 
work  by  art  lovers,  who  always  cling  to  strict 
classifications  and  are  afraid  of  the  contradictions 
of  eclecticism.  But  Gondouin's  wavering  per- 
sonality is  none  the  less  apparent  through  all 
these  different  facets  of  his  art. 

The  Galerie  Motte  (22  rue  Bonaparte,  6)  also 
rehabilitates,  or  rather  reveals,  another  ill-starred 
painter,  Nicolas  KalmakofF,  who  died  in  1955, 
quite  unknown.  His  work  has  a  smell  of  sulphur 
about  it,  like  the  personality  of  the  artist  himself. 
Here  is  a  tragic  world  of  make-believe  wherein 
evil  spells  seem  to  partake  both  of  magic  and  of 
mystical  purity,  wherein  the  inordinate  luxury 


of  the  Court  of  the  Czars  is  the  prelude  to  total 
misery.  KalmakofF  lived  as  an  exile  in  Paris  after 
the  Russian  revolution  and  suffered  terrible 
privations  before  his  death  in  a  Home  in  the 
Seine-et-Marne  Department.  The  strange  fascin- 
ation of  his  fierce,  obsessional  painting  lingers  for 
long,  etched  in  the  spectator's  memory. 

Dangerous  Diversions 

THE  Musee  Galliera  (10  avenue  Pierre  ier  de 
Serbie,  8)  presents  a  lighter  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  Peintres  Temoins  de  leurs  Temps 
(Painters  as  Witnesses  to  their  own  Times)  have 
chosen  for  their  thirteenth  exhibition  a  theme  as 
old  as  the  world  itself:  'The  Embrace  of  Love' 
(U Amour  du  Couple).  This  is  a  fascinating  and 
dangerous  theme  which  few  of  the  artists  have 
been  equal  to.  The  chromatic  violence  of  Lim- 
ouse  and  the  jolly  Brueghelian  humour  of  Savin 
alone  emerge  victorious. 

Problems  of  Architecture 

TO  return  to  graver  subjects.  At  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  (107  rue  de  Rivoli)  Lucien 
Herve  exhibits  he  Langage  de  I' Architecture: 
photographs  which  present  unexpected  com- 
parisons revealing  the  ties  of  kinship  between  the 
mediaeval  builders  and  our  great  contempor- 
aries, particularly  Le  Corbusier  with  whom 
Herve  has  collaborated  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Each  photograph  is  matched  with  a  phrase 
quoted  from  L'Eupalinos  by  Paul  Valery. 

The  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  shows  other 
photographs  also :  the  work  of  Jean  Prouve.  This 
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engineer  from  Nancy  is  one  of  the  'liberators'  of 
contemporary  building.  His  steel  Y-shaped 
support  (bcquillc  nietallique)  made  it  possible  to 
construct  houses  of  glass,  and  curtain  walling. 
For  him  the  twentieth  century,  the  age  of  the 
technician,  has  brought  about  the  separation  of 
the  elements  of  construction ;  and  through  this 
the  industrialisation  of  building.  He  achieves 
formal  beauty  through  his  use  of  materials  and 
through  the  simplicity  of  his  rhythm.  Prouve  is 
the  man  of  metal,  and  so  can  impose  his  own 
forms.  Not  being  an  architect  himself  he  has  won 
no  fame,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  must, 
legally,  collaborate  with  registered  architects. 
Nevertheless,  the  transformation  before  our  eyes 
of  the  aspect  of  French  towns  is  largely  due  to 
him.  The  curtain  walling  of  the  Palais  de  la 
Defense  at  the  gates  of  Paris  was  soon  copied 
elsewhere.  His  prefabricated  houses,  which  can 
be  put  up  in  one  day,  could  easily  be  mass  pro- 
duced, and  so  bring  about  a  rapid  and  economi- 
cal solution  of  the  problem  of  housing. 

Sculpture  and  Furniture 

KNOLL  (268  boule/ard  Saint-Germain,  7) 
exhibits  sculptures  by  Bertoia.  This  Italian,  who 
lives  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  contemporary  style,  and  his  model  of  an 
aluminium  chair  has  gone  all  round  the  worH 
His  metal  sculptures,  naturalistic  in  inspiration, 
affect  luxuriant  and  unusual  forms,  of  a  rough 
organic  structure  which  preserves  them  from 
preciosity.  They  resemble  goldsmiths'  work, 
with  the  charm  of  an  unfinished  object. 


1.  Opposite  page.  The  station  restaurant  at  Evian,  1955.  Jean  Prouve.  2.  Above  left.  Maternity  (1930). 
Gondouin.  See  'Two  Rehabilitations'.  3.  Above  right.  The  Romanesque  Church  of  Tournus,  as 
seen  by  Lucien  Herve.    4.  Below.  One  of  Picasso's  favourite  themes:  The  Artist  and  his  Model. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Left.  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini.  Capriccio  of  Roman  Ruins  and  Sculpture  with  Figures.  67$  X  86$  in.,  signed  and  dated  1741.  Messrs.  Leggatt  Bros.  Right. 
Henry  Moore.  Sandy  Shallows.  Oil  on  canvas  32  X  21  in.,  signed  and  dated  1872.  The  Rutland  Gallery. 


Grandeur  that  was  Rome 

THE  artist  with  antiquarian  sentiment 
could  have  had  no  happier  time  in  which 
to  work  than  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Italy  was  the  rendezvous  of  men  of 
genius  from  everywhere,  and  grand  tourists 
with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  not  only  on 
antiques,  genuine  or  otherwise,  but  upon  painted 
records  of  republican  and  imperial  Rome. 

One  can  sec  at  a  glance  how  much  Giovanni 
Paolo  Pannini  (1691-1764)  enjoyed  himself  in 
such  a  capriccio  at  Messrs.  Lcggatt's  (30  St. 
James's  Street,  London  S.W.i).  Here  are  the 
familiar  arches,  temples,  and  statues,  making  a 
comprehensive  design,  and  their  scale  is  con- 
vincingly indicated  by  the  introduction  of  human 
figures  in  the  foreground,  middle  and  far  dis- 
tances. A  captious  critic  of  such  pictorial  artifices 
will  say  that  this  is  all  very  theatrical  and  little 
better  than  good  scene  painting,  in  which  case 
he  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  Pannini's  magnifi- 
cent draughtsmanship  and  sentiment  for  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome.  The  artist  was  a  great 
decorator  and  deservedly  successful  in  his  day 
among  continental  and  English  connoisseurs. 
Th<  pi<  tun  came  from  the  Hope  Heirlooms, 
1917,  ford  Gi  aid  Wellesley's  and  Amie,  Lady 
Noble's  Collections. 

Some  stylistic  analogy  between  Pannini's 
careful  manner  ind  John  Varlcy's  meticulous 
way  with  mountain  'architecture'  may  be 
deduced  in  two  large  watcrcolours  by  the  latter, 
also  at  Messrs.  Leggatt's.  They  are  precise  im- 
provisations on  nature  intended  to  express  the 
limit  of  picturesque  effect.  Varlcy  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  his  career  on  the  inspiration  he 
gained  from  Welsh  scenery  when  he  visited  the 
Principality  in  his  youth.  Throughout  his  life  he 
recurred  again  and  again  to  Snowdonia  subjects. 


At  his  best  he  is  a  valiant  watercolourist,  but  as 
time  went  on  was  apt  to  depend  too  easily  on  his 
memory.  As  a  biographer  wrote,  'He  could  so 
rapidly  "knock  off"  a  number  of  attractive 
watercolours,  and  though  his  brethren  called 
them  "Varley's  hot  rolls"  they  were  useful  in 
swelling  the  number  of  exhibits'. 

Marine  Painting 

CONTINUING  its  policy  of  covering  con- 
secutive periods  in  certain  subjects,  the  Rutland 
Gallery's  current  exhibition  carries  the  story  of 
marine  painting  through  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  If 
Turner  was  our  star  performer  in  regard  to  sea 
painting,  and  other  things,  he  had  some  admir- 
able contemporaries,  notably  George  Chambers 
and  Clarkson  Stanfield. 

One  of  the  most  popular  marines  ever  painted 
is  Off  Valparaiso,  by  Thomas  Somerscales. 
remembered  by  every  sailor  and  longshoreman 
interested  in  ships  on  canvas.  This  was  bought 
under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  But 
two  equally  famous  Victorian  painters  of  the 
sea  were  Henry  Moore,  R.A.,  and  John  Brett, 
A.R.A.,  who  shared  the  honours,  as  it  were,  in 
the  1880's,  Moore's  Catspaws  off  the  Land,  and 
Brett's  Britannia's  Realm  being  bought  for  the 
nation  during  that  decade. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  that  both  Brett 
and  Moore  appear  at  the  Rutland  Gallery's 
exhibition  (266  Brompton  Road,  S.W.3),  and  I 
was  impressed  by  the  latter's  Sandy  Shallows, 
signed  and  dated  1872.  This  is  a  strong  and  direct 
piece  of  realism,  especially  so  as  Mr.  F.  Gordon 
Roe  reminds  us  in  his  Sea  Painters  of  Britain  that 
Moore  was  much  influenced  by  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  as  was  John  Brett,  whose 
picture  entitled  Silver  Summer  has  a  charmingly 


lucid,  poetic  quality.  Among  other  works  at  the 
Rutland  Gallery's  show,  are  a  Brangwyn  of 
Venetian  fishing  boats  and  a  Lavery  sketch,  Off 
the  Spanish  Coast,  probably  done  on  one  of  the 
artist's  many  voyages  to  Tangier. 

Joanna  Leigh 

WHETHER  by  Sir  Joshua  or  not,  a  master  hand 
certainly  painted  the  sketch-portrait  of  Joanna 
Leigh  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Lloyd)  to  be  seen  at  the  Maas 
Gallery  (15A  Clifford  Street,  W.i).  The  full- 
length,  life-size  picture  of  this  lady,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1776,  is  one  of  Reynolds' 
most  celebrated  and  beautiful  portraits.  The 
sketch  that  has  come  to  light  in  more  senses  than 
one,  since,  when  discovered,  it  was  all  but  in- 
visible under  the  dirt  of  time,  has  the  bravura  of  a 
fine  artist's  urgent  inspiration.  The  brush  marks 
would  appear  to  have  an  authentic  impetuosity. 

In  the  same  room  is  a  landscape  by  that  all  but 
forgotten  artist,  A.  Nelson,  who  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  between  1766  and  1771.  As 
Colonel  Grant  inferred,  Nelson  derived  from 
the  early  Gainsborough,  Smith  of  Chichester 
and  James  Lambert,  so  sincerely  English  was  he 
in  style  and  so  authentic  in  sentiment.  A  third 
work  is  an  Indian  landscape  by  William  Hodges, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  later  spent  some  years  in  India. 

Ferdinand  Luigini 

THE  second  one-man  show  of  pictures  by 
Ferdinand  Luigini,  now  running  at  the  Kaplan 
Gallery  (6  Duke  Street,  S.W.i),  emphasizes 
again  the  genuine  quality  of  this  artist,  who  was 
born  at  Orliepas  (Rhone)  in  1870  and  died  in 
1943 .  Like  Boudin,  he  painted  direct  from  nature, 
recording  the  effect  with  a  brilliant,  spontaneous 
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touch.  He  comes  into  the  category  of  the  later 
Impressionists  among  whom  Lebourg,  Marquet, 
Mauffra  and  W.  S.  Horton  are  the  best.  Luigini's 
subjects  generally  arc  landscapes  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  England  and  the  north  sea  ports.  He 
was  also  adept  at  the  Parisian  scene,  of  which 
two  works,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  La 
Madelaine  are  typical  examples.  Luigini  is 
represented  in  the  Musee  d'Arte  Moderne,  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Petit  Palais,  among  other 
important  national  collections. 

Rowly  and  Landscape 

HAD  Rowlandson  not  been  continuously  pre- 
occupied satirising  the  antics  of  humanity  he 
might  have  been  prominent  as  a  landscape  artist. 
When  he  did  concentrate  occasionally  on  this 
subject  his  composition  and  tree  drawing,  par- 
ticularly, proved  the  artist's  latent  poetic  feeling. 
There  is  one  such  landscape  entitled  Jaques  and 
the  1 1  'ounded  Stag,  an  illustration  to  As  you  Like  it. 
Act  ii,  Scene  i,  The  forest  of  Ardcn,  in  the 
current  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Spink  (s  King 
Street,  S.W.i).  Also  conspicuous  in  a  varied 
collection  is  Paul  Sandby  with  Rochester  Castle 
set  in  a  capricious  landscape  background  sug- 
gestive of  the  Welsh  mountains,  a  W.J.  Mueller 
of  Lycia,  a  Charles  Bentley  marine,  Shipping  Off 
Hastings,  and  a  Welsh  landscape,  On  the  Machkno, 
North  Wales,  by  David  McKewen  (1816-1875). 
This  artist  is  not  well  known  now,  but  collectors 
are  advised  to  make  a  note  of  a  watercolourist 
who  deserves  research  and  re-establishment. 

Caricature 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  caricaturists,  the 
'natural',  among  whom  Sir  Max  Beerbohm  was 
the  most  original,  but  his  effect  often  depended 
on  the  witty  literary  tag  attached  to  the  drawing. 
The  other  kind  is  the  one  whose  exaggerations 
are  scholarly  extensions  of  exact  human  physiog- 
nomy. The  latter  is  always  superior  to  that  of 
the  'natural'  for  this  reason. 

In  the  days  before  any  kind  of  daft  doodle 
could  get  published  and  praised  there  was  an 
<<rtist  of  Polish  extraction  called  Ospovat.  He 
was  a  sensitive  figure  draughtsman  with  pen  and 
brush  line,  and  his  illustrations  to  the  poets  were 
instinct  with  understanding  of  their  message. 
But  Ospovat  was  also  a  caricaturist,  and  his 
music-hall  comedians  drawn  just  betore  the  First 
World  War  are  classics  of  fantasy  and  satire. 
Fortunately  his  name  cannot  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten because  his  works  were  collected  and  pro- 
duced in  book  form. 

Looking  at  some  caricatures,  many  of  the  same 
music-hall  comedians,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Carter 
at  Messrs.  Appleby's  (10  Ryder  Street,  S.W.i)  I 
was  interested  to  see  that  this  artist  was  at  one 
time  a  caricaturist  of  similar  distinction.  Here 
again  is  the  case  of  an  artist  who  can  draw  the 
figure  very  well  in  line,  founded  as  only  such 
drawing  can  be  on  anatomical  knowledge.  Mr. 
Carter's  name  has  long  been  known  to  me  as  a 
painter-etcher,  illustrator  and  writer. 

The  recent  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Appleby's  of 
old  English  watercolours  contained  some  good 
examples  by  James  Holland,  David  Cox,  Peter 
de  Wint,  Thomas  Malton,  Francis  Wheatley  and 
other  exemplars  of  this  medium. 


Joshua  Reynolds  (attributed  to).  Joanna  Leigh.  13I  X  9  J-  in.  The  Maas  Gallery. 
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Rene  Magritte.  Les  instruments  familiers,  1931.  Oil.  28J  x  2lf  in.  The  Jan  Meijer.  Combat  de  coqs,  1963.  Oil  on  canvas  51  X  38  in.  The  Couper 

Hanover  Gallery.  Gallery. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


WHILE  the  development  of  modern  art 
has  grown  from  the  indigenous  genius 
of  the  European  races  who  have  created  it,  there 
have  always  been  influences  coming  from  other 
sources:  from  the  ancient  art  and  primitive  art  of 
the  Orient,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  India  and 
Mexico.  This  vast  complex  compounded  of 
original  conceptions  and  foreign  absorption,  has 
resulted  since  the  last  war — when  peoples  and 
ideas  began  to  move  freely — in  a  two  way 
traffic;  so  that  there  arc  now  Japanese,  Indian, 
African  and  Mexican  artists  who  are  working  in 
the  idioms  ofEuropcan  and  American  schools. 

The  tradition  of  working  to  traditional  pat- 
terns, so  long  a  feature  of  non-white  races,  has 
thus  been  invaded  by  the  new,  vigorous  ideas 
expressed  by  the  white  races.  Even  China,  with 
a  longer  tradition  than  any  other  nation,  has 
artists  who  have  discarded  the  Orient  for  the 
Occident. 

We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  art  of  our  times  by  races  who 
have  previously  pursued  their  own  racial  visions, 
proves  that  we  have  something  superior  and 
irresistible. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Ceylon  Tea  Centre  of 

Chinese  Art  this  month  should  have  important 
results,  for  it  will  demonstrate  that  this  ancient 
nation  has,  in  terms  of  beauty  of  line,  of  elegance 
and  of  contemplative  vision,  much  to  re-teach 


us.  This  is  an  exhibition  of  modern  Chinese 
painting,  but  the  influence  is  exclusively  Chinese, 
and  traditional  Chinese  at  that.  It  takes  no 
account  whatever  of  Western  painting,  but  has 
evolved  a  freedom  of  style  and  abstraction  that 
comes  of  complete  confidence  and  knowledge 
of  the  past.  Chinese  artists  tend  to  be  scholars 
and  intellectuals,  and  these  in  this  exhibition  are 
steeped  in  their  own  history,  seeming  to  confide 
that  it  is  useless  to  create  new  forms  of  expression 
without  drawing  on  the  centuries  of  example 
and  practice  that  are  so  ineradicable  a  part  of 
their  national  culture. 

Nearly  all  the  paintings  are  on  rice  paper  and 
mounted  in  the  traditional  manner  on  silk  scrolls. 
The  artists — virtually  unknown  in  Europe,  are 
famous  at  home.  Fu-Pao-Shih  is  a  landscape 
painter  who  is  reminiscent  of  the  Sung  Dynasty: 
the  viewpoint  is  from  a  distance  and  from  above, 
so  that  trees,  rocks  and  rivers  stand  tier  upon  tier. 
But  what  freedom  of  brushwork!  what  impres- 
sionism !  waterfalls  boil  and  thunder,  trees  are 
twisted  by  winds,  rocks  hover  perilously.  The 
attitude,  however,  remains  Chinese — objective 
observation  of  nature's  moods  and  movements. 
The  line  is  subtle,  now  dynamic,  now  soft.  It  is 
without  a  break,  yet  not  monotonous  nor  ob- 
vious. Li-Ku-Chan  suspends  a  few  lines  in  the 
clouds  so  that  nothing  is  assertive  but  the  whole 
ripples  sinuously.  He  is  nearer  to  our  conception 


of  abstract  expression  since  he  is  a  follower  of 
the  unexplainable  (but  comprehensible)  cult  of 
Zen  Buddhism. 

One  unusual  exhibitor  is  Chi-Pai-Shih,  who 
was  a  carpenter  and  not  a  scholar.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  his  flowers  are  observed,  as  it  were,  from 
ground  level  with  a  bluntly  told  beauty  that 
captures  the  joyfulness  of  blooms. 

No  history  of  surrealism  would  be  complete 
without  a  large  and  important  section  on  Rene 
Magritte,  now  in  his  late  sixties  and  one  of  the 
elder  statesmen  of  the  movement.  We  recently 
had  the  Max  Ernst  exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
which  established  for  the  public  that  Salvador 
Dali,  although  the  most  publicised  and  self- 
publicised  of  surrealists,  is  a  painter  of  little  con- 
sequence :  his  work  does  not  give  much  beyond 
a  curiosity  value. 

Magritte,  however,  can  hold  us  fascinated  by 
very  simple  means.  He  deals  in  the  real  physical 
world  of  objects,  but  placed  in  situations  quite 
foreign  to  their  normal  position  and  function. 
We  see  these  everyday  phenomena  with  far 
greater  intensity  and  more  memorably  than 
before.  Sometimes  he  relates  objects  to  them- 
selves, so  that  a  landscape  painted  on  a  canvas 
stands  on  an  easel  and  is  exactly  the  landscape  in 
which  it  stands,  for  the  frame  is  transparent  like 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  yet  is  a  picture. 

This  coincidental  technique  would  not  in 
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itself  be  enough  were  it  not  for  the  atmosphere 
created  in  the  painting  of  an  absolute,  clean 
stillness.  The  worlds  of  reality  and  realism  can 
then  come  together  without  distraction.  There 
is  nothing  sad  or  sinister  in  Magrittc,  only  a 
happy  state  of  suspended  animation  while  facts 
take  wings  into  the  traumatic  world  of  the  im- 
possible. Magritte's  is  not  an  ideal  world,  but  a 
search  for  it.  He  can  evoke  unbearable  nostalgia 
for  those  moments  in  life  when  the  world  very 
nearly  is  ideal. 

Next  month's  Magrittc  exhibition  at  The 
Hanover  Gallery  has  certain  severities  and 
austerities,  but  for  the  uninitiated  it  will  come  as 
a  revelation  that  such  simple  formal  images  can 
set  the  imagination  aflame  for  hours.  I  know  of 
no  modern  painter  whose  works  stay  so  vividly 
in  the  mind.  I  think  this  is  because  Magritte  docs 
deal  with  the  conscious  mind,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  the  conscious  mind  that  has  the  ability  to 
edge  into  fantasy.  While  most  surrealism  tries 
to  explore  the  unconscious,  Magrittc  makes  little 
miracles  with  the  conscious.  Lewis  Carroll  wove 
his  fantasies  from  a  highly  conscious  stafe,  and 
Alice  was  more  deliriously  drowsy  than  dream- 
ing. If  surrealism  had  been  thought  of  then  she 
wouldn't  have  had  to  go  through  the  literary 
convention  of  falling  asleep :  her  perfect,  incon- 
sequential adventures  are  memorable  because  of 
their  desperate  logic  and  visual  clarity. 

Surrealism  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  expres- 
sed through  the  medium  of  painting.  It  just  so 
happens  that  some  people  do  employ  this  med- 
ium. That  is  why  it  is  a  style  quite  different  from 
other  styles  in  modern  art.  The  paint  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  idea  and  is  merely  a  vehicle,  which, 
used  in  different  ways,  can  fix  the  image. 

At  the  Couper  Gallery  there  is  an  exhibition 
by  Jan  Meijer,  a  Dutchman  for  whom  the  paint 
is  of  primary  importance.  In  fact  the  pigment  is 
laid  on  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  aware  of  its 
physical  presence  before  he  image  becomes 
apparent.  There  may  be  no  connection  in  this, 
but  Meijer  was  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp 
while  still  in  his  childhood  (it  was  here  that  he 
began  to  draw)  :■  his  almost  violent  attitude  to 
freedom  in  paint  could  be  an  antidote  and  exor- 
ciscment  of  this  early  experience.  He  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Cobra  group,  and  from  this  he 
evolved  his  style,  which  is  first  cousin  to  Action 
painting. 

The  particular  attraction  of  this  type  of  paint- 
ing is  a  lusciousness  that  is  partly  tactile,  partly 
emotional.  It  is  easy  for  brilliant  swirling  colour 
to  defeat  itself  through  a  certain  monotony  of 
high  pitched  key.  Whistler's  furious  reply  to  the 
critic  who  complained  that  his  Symphony  in 
White  contained  other  colours  than  white  was: 
'And  does  he,  in  his  astounding  consequence, 
think  that  a  symphony  in  F  is  composed  entirely 
of  the  note  F-F-F?  FOOL!'  Meijer  varies  his 
tones,  rhythms  and  cadences  enough  for  us  to  be 
able  to  retain  interest  and  to  be  able  to  explore- 
in  depth,  so  that  the  cocoon  in  which  the  idea  is 
wrapped  opens  to  reveal  the  butterfly. 

The  Galleries:  Ceylon  Tea  Centre,  22  Regent 
Street,  London  S.W.i.  The  Hanover  Gallery,  32a 
St.  George  Street,  W.i.  The  Couper  Gallery,  9 
Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 


Fu-Pao-Shih.  Waterfall.  Rice  paper  on  silk.  Ceylon  Tea  Centre. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  dramatic  William  Daniell  :  Dalou  returns  to  London  : 
Gold  boxes  at  Christie's  :  Grisailles  by  De  Wit 


SELDOM  do  we  sec  an  oil  painting  anywhere 
in  the  art  market  by  William  Daniell.  One 
of  a  storm  over  some  Chinese  lake,  at  the  Spink 
Gallery  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  has 
both  fine  quality  of  paint  and  dramatic  vision. 
William  Daniell  and  his  uncle,  Thomas,  founded 
their  fame  and  fortune  on  oriental  subjects.  They 
went  together  to  the  Far  East  in  1 784  and  worked 
there  for  ten  years  collecting  material  that  was 
eventually  published  in  six  monumental  vol- 
umes. They  were  admirable  topographical 
draughtsmen  and  their  views  of  India  during 
the  time  of  the  nabobs  are  classics.  Their  drawing 
style  is  so  similar  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able, which  makes  this  particular  oil  painting  by 
William  of  exceptional  interest. 

William  Daniell  was  only  fifteen  when  he  set 
out  for  the  Orient,  and  was  therefore  still  a  very 
young  man  when  he  returned  to  England.  No 
doubt  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  figure 
painting  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
in  1799,  was  made  an  A.R.A.  in  1807  and  a  full 
member  in  1822.  Throughout  his  life  he  concen- 
trated mostly  on  views  of  India,  London,  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Island  of  Staffa.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  produced  the  Oriental  Annual. 

Appropriately,  also  at  the  Spink  Gallery  is  a 
group  of  drawings  by  another  artist  who  was 
also  among  those  intrepid  adventurers  in  days 
when  reaching  an  Indian  or  Chinese  destination 
was  a  lengthy,  hazardous  enterprise:  those  of 
William    Alexander    (1767-1816).    He  was 


attached  to  Lord  MacCartney's  embassy  to  China 
in  1792,  and  some  of  the  drawings  he  made  on 
this  occasion  were  engraved  for  Sir  George 
Staunton's  splendid  illustrated  book  describing 
the  mission.  On  his  return  to  England  Alexander 
became  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Military 


College,  Great  Marlow,  and  later  was  Keeper  of 
the  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum. 
This  group  of  drawings,  which  all  came  from 
one  source,  suggests  that  as  an  artist  he  has  been 
considerably  underrated. 

Dalou  captured  Movement 

SIXTY-TWO  years  after  he  died  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  powers,  an  exhibition  vividly  and  skil- 
fully portraying  the  ociwre  of  Jules  Dalou  is  open- 
ing shortly  at  Mallett  at  Bourdon  House  in  Davis 
Street,  London.  Strangely,  this  is  the  first  such  ex- 
hibition ever  to  be  held.  Appropriately,  one  of 
Dalou's  early  patrons  was  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, whose  family  home  was  Bourdon  House. 

Naturally  the  exhibition  (April  28-May  9)  has 
been  staged  and  catalogued  (his  catalogues  are 
valuable  documents)  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ciechano- 
wiecki,  that  energetic  and  scholarly  executive 
director  of  Mallett  at  Bourdon  House.  He  again 
places  us  in  his  debt,  and  when  the  exhibition 
opens  it  will  be  apparent  why. 

Here  Dalou's  whole  oeuvre  will  be  spread  out 
for  all  to  see,  and  to  judge.  We  shall  be  able  to 
discover  and  appreciate  his  studies,  striking 
portraits  (see  the  17J  inch  high,  English  cast 
bronze  Head  of  a  Young  Girl  ('La  Boulonnaise')  of 
1872,  at  left),  maquettes  and  smaller  finished 
works.  In  all  these  Dalou  excelled.  He  captured 
life  and  movement  in  all  its  aspects,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  emerges  as  one  of  the  most  individual, 
interesting  and  powerful  sculptors  of  his  age. 

Left.  Stormy  River  Scene,  by  William  Daniell, 
R.A.,  canvas,  18  x  inches.  Below.  A  Chinese 
Comedian,  by  William  Alexander,  R.A.  water- 
colour,  8  J  x  i\  inches.  See  first  story  above. 
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Formerly  in  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  Collection  and  now  sent  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  April  21  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood:  three  of  an  im- 
portant collection  of  French  gold  snuffboxes.  Left.  German  oblong  gold  box,  c.  1750,  inches  wide.  Centre.  Louis  XVI  gold  box  by  J.  A.  L.  Hudde,  Paris, 
1784,  2§  inches  diameter.  Right.  French  gold  box  with  panels  of  gilt  figures  on  a  blue  enamel  ground,  inches  wide.  Also  in  the  same  sale:  a  fine  Imperial 
Russian  gold  and  jewelled  oval  nephrite  bowl,  by  Michael  Perchin,  and  bearing  Carl  Faberge's  mark,  sent  for  sale  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  de  Courcy. 


What  is  most  important  is  that  Dalou's  work  is 
artistically  completely  satisfying.  Perhaps  this 
may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
England  helped  to  bring  out  of  him  his  original 
and  powerful  sculptural  qualities  during  his  nine 
years  of  political  refuge  in  London. 

De  Wit  Children 

THE  pair  of  delightful  paintings  (canvas,  34  X  51 
inches)  in  grisaille  illustrated  on  our  cover  are 
typical  of  the  allegorical  subjects  in  which  Jakob 
de  Wit  (1695  Amsterdam  1754)  excelled,  in- 
troducing, at  the  same  time,  children  at  play, 
another  subject  in  which  this  skilled  draughts- 
man composed  with  such  charm  and  ingenuity. 
As  he  frequently  introduced  children  into  his 
works  (as,  for  example,  in  his  Minerva  and  Four 
Children  at  Rotterdam),  particularly  in  his  designs 
for  ceilings,  it  is  likely  that  this  pair  of  grisailles 
were  originally  contained  in  some  important 
apartment  and  consequently  held  in  high  esteem. 


Certainly  they  were  in  recent  years  when  they 
hung  at  145  Piccadilly,  former  home  of  H.M. 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother,  when  she 
was  Duchess  of  York.  They  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Leggatt. 

Cheret:  Master  of  Posters 

THE  joyous  paintings  of  Jules  Cheret  (b.  1836) 
delighted  Paris  from  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III 
until  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
His  rainbow  coloured  pictures  of  smiling 
nymphs — a  nineteenth-century  nymph  with  a 
bustle  and  chignon,  dancing  to  Offenbach — 
were  adored  by  the  Parisians  and  applauded  by 
the  critics.  Degas  admired  his  poster  art  and 
dubbed  him  the  'Watteau  de  la  Rue'  and  the 
Goncourt  brothers  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honncur. 

Perversely  the  great  popularity  of  Cheret  in 
his  own  day  has  caused  his  neglect  in  ours:  the 
greater  proportion  of  his  paintings,  pastels  and 


drawings  were  purchased  from  his  studio  by  two 
fervid  collectors,  the  Baron  Vitta  and  Maurice 
Fenaillc.  No  dealer  sold  Cheret's  paintings  so 
they  were  not  available  on  the  general  market. 
In  1930  these  two  collectors  donated  all  their 
pictures  to  found  a  Cheret  Museum  at  Nice, 
which  now  houses  several  hundred  works  by  the 
painter.  As,  in  order  to  see  Cheret  in  his  true 
colours,  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  make  a 
pilgrimage — and  artistic  reputation  docs  not 
flourish  upon  such  difficulties — the  Ferrers 
Gallery  (9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  W.i) 
have  an  exhibition  of  Cheret's  work  opening  on 
April  8  (until  April  24). 

The  completely  original  art  of  Jules  Cheret 
was  first  executed  many  years  before  the  theories 
of  Impressionists,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  one  could  trace  how  far  their  ideas 
on  colour  were  influenced  by  the  uhiquitious 
posters  of  Cheret,  this  most  talented  and  long 
forgotten  artist. 


Thirty  paintings,  ranging  from  Pissarro  to  Dali  (these  are  two:  Storm 
over  Madrid  by  Zuloaga  andNeuilly-sur-Seitie  by  Pissarro)  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  Broadway  Art  Gallery,  Worcestershire,  from  April  18  to  May  11, 
in  an  exhibition  entitled  'Colour  and  Light'. 
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The  Art  Market 


Arms  on  the  Market 

TN  the  whole  miscellany  of  the  art  market,  only 
Xarms  and  armour  and  clocks  form  virtually 
exclusive  male  enclaves.  Their  special  fascination 
depends  largely  on  their  mechanical  perfection; 
and  the  best,  while  being  superb  examples  of 
craftsmanship,  are  often  very  pleasing  to  look  at 
— an  aspect  which  significantly  influences  their 
value  when  they  come  up  for  sale. 

A  pair  of  French  flintlock  pistols  sold  recently 
at  Christie's  were  marvellous  examples  of  the 
gunsmith's  art  with  cast  and  chased  silver  mounts 
of  the  highest  quality  on  plain  walnut  stocks. 
The  pair  made  by  Boutet  et  Fils  of  Versailles  in 
about  1800,  and  in  a  case  complete  with  all 
accessories,  realised  £2,310:  claimed  as  a  world 
record  for  firearms.  By  contrast,  an  English  small 
sword,  with  an  engraved  and  chased  silver  hilt 
bearing  the  maker's  initials  'W  S'  and  the  Lon- 
don hall-mark  for  1744,  sold  for  £52.  The  best 
blades  of  the  day  came  from  Germany,  and  this 
sword  had  one  of  triangular  section. 

Earlier,  at  Sotheby's,  a  most  interesting 
garniture  of  flintlock  pistols,  made  by  Joseph 
Egg  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  fetched 
£1,100.  It  comprised  a  pair  of  saw-handled 
duelling  pistols,  and  a  companion  double- 
barrelled  over-and-undcr  pistol  with  detachable 
shoulder  stock.  The  case  had  most  accessories, 
but  lacked  a  pocket  pistol  that  had  once 
been  part  of  the  set,  and  which  had  it  been 
present  would  have  forced  the  price  higher  even 
than  it  finally  was. 

Price  and  Rarity 

IT  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convince  collectors 
that  an  admittedly  rare  item  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  they  might  believe.  If  something  is 
unique,  but  nobody  wants  it,  it  will  fetch 
nothing.  This  is  obvious,  but  its  corollary  is  not 
often  sufficiently  considered  in  the  excitement  of 
discovery.  Two  examples  from  the  same  arms' 
sales  referred  to  above  arc  to  the  point. 

At  Christie's,  a  seven-flanged  mace  was  bought 
in  at  £3 3*5.  The  majority  view  was  that  its 
attribution  to  English  manufacture  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century  was  correct  as  far  as  it  could 
ever  be  proved,  and  also  that  it  might  well  be 
part  of  the  La:l  of  Leicester's  armour  of  that 
period  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Yet,  as  the 
auctioneer  had  anticipated,  the  demand  among 
interested  collectors  was  not  enough  to  sustain 
the  vendor's  reserve  price — the  market  for  maces 
was  too  small. 

There  cannot  be  many  collectors  for  gun- 
powder canisters  either.  A  rare  example  in  cop- 
per, cylindrical  in  form,  inscribed  'Walker 
Patentee,  Wapping'  and  only  nine  inches  long, 
made  £28  at  Sotheby's.  The  patent  was  taken  out 
in  1 8 10,  and  the  penultimate  owner  of  the 
item  was  content  to  let  it  make  its  own  price  in  a 
restricted  market. 


Clocks 

GEORGE  III  chronometer  in  marble  and  gilt- 
metal  case  with  dolphins  and  swans  (height  15 
in.,  James  Tregent,  London,  no.  3081,  £600 
Sotheby's).  William  and  Mary  walnut  longcase 
clock,  gilt  dial,  cherub  spandrels  (height  76^  in., 
Hcnricus  Jones,  £1,300  Morrison,  McChlery). 
Ellicot  longcase  regulator,  bolt-and-shutter 
maintaining  power,  dead-beat  escapement 
(height  88  in.,  signed,  £500  Sotheby's).  Thomas 
Tompion  bracket  clock  with  original  ebonized 
bracket,  pull-quarter  repeat,  verge  escapement 
(height  14J  +  5  in.,  no.  198,  signed,  £3,000 
Sotheby's).  Joseph  Knibb  walnut  longcase  clock, 
g\  in.  square  gilt  dial,  broken  arch  pediment, 
oyster  piece  veneer,  lobed  beechwood  compart- 
ments (80  x  12J  in.,  £1,522  Christie's).  Daniel 
Quare  longcase  clock,  pull-repeat  on  two  bells, 
in  burr-walnut  case  (height  68  in.,  signed  £2,700 
Sotheby's).  Aaron  Willard  inlaid  mahogany 
banjo  clock,  brass  eagle  finial,  eglomise  scene 
with  British  and  American  warships,  inscr. 
'Lake  Erie,  Perry  Victorious,  September  10, 
1 8 1 3 '  (height  32J  in.,  Boston,  Mass.,  c.  1820 
$1,250  Parkc-Bcrnet).  Louis  XV  ormolu  cartel 
clock,  shaped  case  with  oak  branch  decoration, 
surmounted  by  seated  Chinaman  (height  21 J  in., 
striking  movement  by  Charles  Le  Roy,  Paris, 
£1,470  Christie's).  Musical  bracket  clock,  3- 
train  verge  movement  with  2  pull  repeats,  4 
tunes,  signed  Henry  Borrell  London,  in  mottled 
red  tortoise-shell  case  with  gilt-metal  mounts 
(height  16J  in.,  Markwick  Markham  Borrell, 
£1,100  Sotheby's).  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany 
tall-case  clock,  with  'rocking  ship'  in  arch,  and 
phases  of  the  moon  as  ships  (height  94  in.,  by 
Aaron  Willard,  c.  1800,  $1,600  Parke-Bemct). 
Mugnier  and  Lcpinte  Empire  equation  mantel 
regulator,  fruitwood  case,  4  silvered  dials,  dead- 
beat  escapement  (height  23^  in.,  signed,  £1,000 
Sotheby's).  Thomas  Tompion  grande  sonneric 
ebonized  bracket  clock,  unnumbered,  pierced 
repousse  work,  dial  with  adjustment  quadrants 
at  spandrels  (height  14!  in.,  signed,  unnumbered, 
£4,300  Sotheby's). 

Arms 

SCOTTISH  broadsword,  pierced  basket  hilt 
initialed,  single-edged  curved  blade  marked 
'W'  (by  John  Allan  of  Stirling  c.  1740,  £71 
Christie's).  English  Mameluke  sabre,  horse's- 
head  pommel,  gilt-metal  mounts  (early  19th 
century,  £280  Sotheby's).  Italian  dagger,  all- 
over  chiselled  diaper  pattern  enriched  with 
gilding  (length  17  in.,  c.  1610,  £150  Sotheby's). 
Harvey's  patent  breech-loading  six  shot  revolver, 
action  fully  enclosed,  engraved,  in  case  with 
accessories  (£131  Christie's).  Indian  gold  sword, 
set  with  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies,  with 
hanger  and  tassel  finial  en  suite  (early  19th 
century,  £1,100  Sotheby's).  Flintlock  duelling 
pistols,  plain  walnut  stocks,  with  engraved  silver 


borders  to  locks  and  grips,  case  (by  Wogdon  and 
Barton,  London,  pair  £283  Christie's).  German 
wheel-lock  belt  pistol,  fish-tail  butt  set  with 
engraved  staghorn  panels,  steel  mounts  fluted 
and  engraved  (14^  in.,  Nuremberg  town  mark, 
and,  H.R.  above  a  sun,  c.  1590,  £900  Sotheby's). 
Flintlock  box-lock  double  barrel  tap-action 
pocket  pistol,  walnut  grip  inlaid  with  silver 
foliage  (by  J.  Probin,  c.  1790,  £142  Christie's). 
Flintlock  travelling  pistols,  brass  barrels,  cast  and 
chased  silver  mounts  (15 \  in.,  by  Bennett,  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  hall-mark  1784,  mark  M.L., 
pair  £380  Sotheby's).  German  flintlock  holster 
pistols,  all-steel  (one  signed  Melchior  Weschgin, 
other  M  W  Augusta,  Augsburg  c.  1670,  pair 
£315  Christie's).  Scottish  flintlock  pistols,  all- 
steel  with  silver  inlay,  ram's  horn  butt-cap  (12^ 
in.,  signed  T.  Murdoch,  late  1 8th  century,  pair 
£550  Sotheby's).  Flintlock  blunderbuss,  barrel 
with  applied  and  inlaid  silver-gilt  scrolls  and 
foliage,  stock  enclosed  likewise  (c  1800,  £220 
Christie's).  Polish  dagger,  spinach-green  jade 
hilt,  faceted  and  with  gold  inlay  scrolls,  pommel 
set  with  a  diamond,  silver  mounted  scabbard 
(18  in.,  1 8th  century,  £75  Sotheby's).  Percussion 
duelling  pistols,  rifled,  plain,  in  case  with 
accessories  (by  John  Manton  &  Son,  Dover 
Street,  pair  £199  Christie's).  Colt  Navy  model 
revolver,  stamped  'I.  S.  C.  R.',  no.  62065,  in  case 
with  fittings  (£120  Sotheby's).  Turkish  flintlock 
holster  pistols,  silver  stocks  chased  with  foliage, 
etc.,  and  parcel  gilt,  case  (£147  Christie's). 
Flintlock  repeating  fowling  piece  of  Lorrcnzoni 
type,  revolving  manually  operated  lever  action 
(engraved  'REAUX'  and  L.A.R.?,  c.  1690,  £232 
Christie's). 

Tapestries 

LOUIS  XVI  Beauvais  tapestry:  'L'arbc  du  mai', 
after  J.  B.  Huet  (133  X  90  in.,  c.  1780,  $7,250 
Parke-Bcrnet).  18th-century  Brussels  tapestries: 
'Facinadc',  'Campement',  scenes  from  war  of 
Spanish  succession  (123  X  110/86  in.,  two 
£1,500  Sotheby's).  18th-century  Gobelins  gold 
ground  tapestry  panel,  with  Diana  and  Neptune 
and  attendant  emblems  ,(128  103  in.,  pair 
£3,780  Christie's).  Idem:  but  with  Bacchus, 
Time,  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Ceres  (155  X  45  in., 
set  of  4  £2,310  Christie's).  Louis  XV  Beauvais 
tapestry,  'La  pipee  aux  oiseau',  after  Boucher 
from  'La  noble  pastorale'  series  (124  X  102  in., 
£3,200  Sotheby's),  Gobelins  tapestry,  'La  retour 
du  marchc',  by  Michel  Audran,  from  'Les  fetes 
dc  village',  after  Etienne  Jeaurat  (115  X  85  in., 
S3, 600  Parkc-Bernet).  Beauvais  tapestry  panel, 
'The  Tamers',  by  Jean  Behagle  after  Jean  Berain 
(126  x  186  in.,  signed  £3,700  Sotheby's). 
Brussels  gothic  tapestry  picture,  St.  Veronica 
holding  the  sacred  veil  (36  X  26  in.,  c.  1500, 
£420  Sotheby's).  Regence  four-fold  screen  in 
Savonnerie  woollen  velvet,  4  scenes  from  La 
Fontaine's  fables,  shell  and  floral  motifs  (panel 
58  X  23111.,  £4,000 Sotheby's). — DavidCoombs. 
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Books  Reviewed 


DIDEROT:  SALONS,  Vol.  Ill,  1767:  textc 
etabli  et  presente  par  Jean  Seznac  et  Jean 
Adhemar  (Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  £8  8s.  net.) 

MESSRS.  SEZNAC  AND  ADHEMAR'S 
definitive  edition  of  Diderot's  Salons  pro- 
ceeds on  its  magisterial  course.  Accounts  of  this 
remarkable  enterprise  appeared  in  reviews  of 
the  earlier  volumes  (Tlic  Connoisseur,  March 
1958,  PP-  no,  in,  and  August  1963,  p.  53). 
Several  further  volumes  will  presumably  be 
required  before  this  landmark  in  the  history  of 
art  criticism  is  completed. 

The  present  volume  covers  one  Salon  only, 
that  of  1767,  and  is  the  longest  that  Diderot  ever 
wrote.  He  began  work  on  it  in  September,  1767, 
with  the  first  of  an  extended  scries  of  visits  to 
the  exhibition  itself,  but  his  text  was  not  finished 
until  the  last  months  of  1768  when  the  exhibition 
had  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year.  Such  was 
the  importance  that  a  journalist  of  Diderot's 
standing  attached  to  periodical  criticism  of  an 
ephemeral  exhibition.  In  the  end  Grimm,  alar- 
med by  the  author's  copiousness,  decided  to 
circulate  this  Salon  to  his  subscribers  as  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  the  Correspondence  Litteraire 
and  not  to  print  it  piecemeal  in  successive  issues 
as  he  had  done  with  the  earlier  Salons. 

In  one  respect  the  text  is  less  definitive  than 
the  editors  could  have  wished.  The  churlish 
owner  of  Diderot's  original  manuscript  refused 
M.  Seznac  more  than  the  briefest  examination 
and  that  'dans  les  conditions  les  phis  linn/Mantes' . 
Even  this  hurried  glance,  however,  was  produc- 
tive of  one  of  Diderot's  most  lively  comments. 
In  the  printed  text,  after  describing  the  beauty  of 
Potiphar's  wife  as  she  appeared  in  La  Grenec's 
Le  Chaste  Joseph,  he  remarks  how  different  from 
Joseph's  his  own  response  would  probably  have 
been.  In  the  manuscript  he  has  added  'it  est  vrai 
que  je  nai  pas  Vhonneut  d'etre  It  fits  d'ttn  patriarche', 
a  characteristically  Encyclopedist  comment  which 
was  suprcssed  by  the  censorious  Grimm. 

The  1767  Salon  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
Gabriel  de  Saint  Aubin's  largest  sketches  of 
exhibitions  in  which  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  of  the  works  shown  can  be  more  or  less 
clearly  identified.  The  exhibition  was  rather  less 
interesting  than  most.  For  having  delayed  deli- 
very of  his  morceau  de  reception  by  twelve  years 
Greuze  was  refused  permission  to  exhibit; 
Fragonard  withdrew  his  paintings  to  avoid 
shocking  the  public;  Drouais's  principal  por- 
traits were  too  large  to  be  shown ;  and  inevitably, 
as  with  any  academic  show,  the  majority  of  the 
exhibits  are  now  lost  works  by  almost  forgotten 
painters.  But  there  were  some  good  portraits;  a 
large  group  of  landscapes  by  Vernet,  Robe  t 
Casanova,  Millet  and  Julliard,  and  the  exhibition 
was  dominated  by  the  two  immense  altarpieces 
by  Doyen  which  still  impress  any  visitor  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Roch  in  Paris. 

The  authors  are  at  their  usual  pains  to  trace 


the  present  whereabouts  and  reproduce  as  many 
of  the  exhibits  as  possible.  A  recent  visit  to 
Russia  enables  me  to  add  two  particles  of  infor- 
mation to  their  notes.  The  charming  Tableau  de 
Famille  by  Lepicic  (here  described  as  having 
'passe  en  Russie  en  1914)  was  in  the  Roumiantsoff 
Museum  until  the  Revolution  and  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Pushkin  Museum  at  Moscow 
(Cat.  No.  995) ;  the  Vemcts  from  the  Youssou- 
poff  Collection  (mentioned  on  p.  24)  are  now 
in  the  Hermitage  but  not  listed  in  the  current 
catalogue. — F.J.  B.  Watson. 

GREEK  POTTERY:  By  Arthur  Lane.  2nd  re- 
vised edition.  (London:  Fabcr  and  Faber.  45s.) 

FIFTEEN  years  after  its  first  publication,  and 
having  been  reprinted  twice  already,  this  well- 
known  book  by  the  late  Arthur  Lane  is  now 
available  in  a  second,  revised  edition.  Lane  was 
an  expert  not  only  in  Greek  pottery  but  also  in 
Islamic,  and  in  Chinese  and  later  European 
porcelain. 

For  those  who  have  not  come  across  its  first 
edition :  the  author's  intention  is  not  to  give  a 
detailed  study  of  the  subject  for  the  specialist  or 
to  present  any  new  theories  of  his  own,  but  to 
give  a  brief  account  for  the  amateur  and  the 
practical  student  of  pottery.  But  it  is  also  a  very 
valuable  introduction  for  the  beginner  who  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  study  of  Greek  archaeology 
further.  Lane  succeeds  admirably  in  his  purpose 
with  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  technique,  use, 
shapes  and  ornamentation  of  the  vases,  the  brief 
historical  outline,  indispensible  for  the  non- 
classical  reader,  and  an  outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  pottery  in  each  period  from  pre- 
historic times  down  to  the  4th  century  B.C., 
followed  by  numerous  (96)  and  satisfactory  half- 
tone plates,  each  with  its  own  explanatory  note. 
There  arc  also  4  quite  good  coloured  reproduc- 
tions (except  that  they  do  not  render  exactly  the 
original  red  tones).  Lane,  with  his  pleasant  and 
comprehensive  style,  his  wide  knowledge  of 
pottery  and  fine  aesthetic  appreciation,  brings 
Greek  pottery  'within  the  scope  of  general 
ceramic  history  and  connoisseurship'. 

In  the  2nd  revised  edition  the  plates  are  the 
same  and  the  text  is  not  much  changed.  The  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  incomparable  Greek 
technique  of  painting  and  firing  the  pots  has  been 
improved  with  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject (pp.  4-7).  The  note  (p.  7),  written  after  the 
chapter  was  ready  for  the  1st  edition,  could  per- 
haps have  been  incorporated  in  the  text  now.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  simple  mistakes,  such  as 
wrong  references  to  plates,  incomplete  captions, 
spelling  mistakes  in  names  of  archaeologists,  the 
inacceptable  amphorai  instead  of  amphorae  and 

11  irhcr  errors,  were  not  corrected  in  the  2nd 
edmnn  although  they  had  been  pointed  out  after 
the  appearance  of  the  1st  edition  (by  P.  N.  Ure  in 
J.  H.  S.  1949).  Only  one  of  these  mistakes  has 


Temporary  and  Travelling 
Exhibitions 

This  UNESCO  publication  describes  the 
designing  and  planning  and  considers  the 
technical  and  practical  problems  of  temporary 
and  travelling  museum  exhibitions.  Principles 
of  display  and  packing,  transportation  and 
insurance  for  travelling  exhibitions,  are  among 
the  many  subjects  covered  in  this  well 
illustrated  book.  22s.  6d.  (23s.  2d.) 

Gospel  Stories  in  English 
Embroideries 

Re-tells  the  Life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  means  of  texts  drawn  from  the  Gospels 
and  thirty-two  illustrations  chosen  from  superb 
English  embroideries  of  the  14th  century. 

6s.6d.(6s.  lOd.) 

50  Masterpieces  of  Pottery 
and  Glass 

Contains  reproductions  of  fifty  objects, 
European  and  Oriental,  in  pottery,  porcelain, 
glass,  stained  glass  and  painted  enamel,  selected 
from  the  Ceramics  collections  of  museums  on 
grounds  of  aesthetic  merit.  Each  illustration  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  explanatory  text. 

7s.  6d.  (7s.  I  Id.) 


English  Cabinets 

This  publication,  the  third  in  a  series  that  is 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  English 
furniture  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
describes  and  illustrates  25  of  the  finest  cabinets 
in  the  collection.  These  pieces,  covering  the 
period  from  the  early  1 7th  to  the  early  19th 
century,  include  many  outstanding  examples  of 
English  decorative  cabinet-making. 
(Illustrated  Booklet  No.  1 1)   5s.  (5s.  5d.) 

Prices  in  brackets  include  postage  at  inland  rules 

FREE  lists  of  titles  on  art  arc  available  from 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Of/ice,  P6A  (CON), 
Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  E.C.I 


Government  publications  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Government  Bookshops  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  C  irdiff, 
Bristol  and  Belfast,  or  through  any  bo<  I  seller 
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The  hood  of  James  II  period  ebony  veneered 
long  case  clock  by  Joseph  Knibb,  London,  with 
elaborately  carved  cresting,  fine  gilt  metal 
mounts  and  silver  skeleton  chapter  rings  fitted 
to  the  dial.  Reduced  from  'The  Knibb  Family', 
see  this  page. 

been  corrected  (the  reference  to  plate  23 D  for 
'the  nape  of  the  hound'  p.  34,  which  before  was 
wrongly,  to  plate  23  A).  One  would  have  thought 
also  that  (p.  37)  'but  known  to  have  been  made 
in  Chios .  .  .',  for  the  fine  fragments  found  at  the 
Greek  settlement  Naukratis  in  Egypt,  would  be 
more  up-to-date  if  changed  to  'some  of  which 
were  most  probably  made  locally  by  Chian 
craftsmen  in  Naukratis,  but  most  being  imported 
from  Chios  .  .  .'  (see  J.  Boardman,  Chian  and 
Naucratite,  in  B.S.A.,  1956).  Also,  in  the  chapter 
'Late  East-Greek  Black-figure'  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  largest  group,  the  'Clazomenian' 
vases,  made  somewhere  in  north  Ionia,  and  the 
groups  related  to  them  (see  Cook,  in  B.S.A., 
1952)  and  manufactured  in  Etruria  and  perhaps 
also  in  Egypt  by  Ionians  who  had  left  their 
country  because  of  the  Asiatic  invasions.  The 
title  'Pre-Greek  Pottery'  for  both  Minoan  and 
Mycenean  pottery  is  rather  unsuitable,  since 
Mycenean  pottery,  although  influenced  by  the 
Minoan,  is  Greek  and  it  leads  to  the  Geometric 
pottery  with  no  break  in  tradition. 

The  bibliography  has  been  extended,  includ- 
ing more  recent  publications  especially  the  ones 
concerning  the  technique.  Also  now  the  biblio- 
graphy is  divided  into  sections:  General,  Special 
Studies,  For  Illustrations,  Technical.  To  the  third 
section  I  would  like  to  add  Marinatos-Hirmer's 
Kreta  und  das  niykenisclw  Hellas  (1959),  or  the 
later  translation  of  it  into  English  by  J.  Board- 
man,  for  the  really  perfect  illustrations  of  Minoan 
and  Mycenean  vases,  and  the  Arias-Hirmcr- 
Shcfton's,  A  History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting  (1962). 
— Dora  Hadzisteliou. 

THE  KNIBB  FAMILY.  CLOCKMAKERS: 

By  Ronald  A.  Lee.  (The  Manor  House  Press, 
Byflcct,  Surrey  £$  12s.  6d.) 

ONE'S  first  impression  of  this  book  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  photographic  illustrations;  there  are 


one  hundred  and  ninety  in  black  and  white, 
assembled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  most 
published  for  the  first  time — at  any  rate,  in  their 
present  enlargements  to  full  plate.  In  addition 
there  are  five  superb  colour  plates.  All  these 
illustrations  reproduce  faithfully  the  fine  detail 
of  the  photo-prints  and  permit  close  scrutiny. 
They  form  an  essential  amplification  of  the  text 
which,  by  contrast,  occupies  less  than  a  third  of 
the  book.  An  Appendix  deals  with  notes  to 
nearly  all  of  the  plates. 

In  order  to  arrange  his  many  examples  in  a 
sort  of  evolutionary  sequence  Mr.  Lee  has  classi- 
fied them,  according  to  the  features  of  case  and 
movement,  in  a  series  of  phases,  four  for  long 
cases  and  four  for  table  (bracket)  clocks.  Long 
case  phases  are  the  more  susceptible  to  date- 
brackets  and  correspond  to  the  periods,  before 
1670,  for  1670-80,  for  1680-95  and  the  final 
eighteenth-century  decades  in  Hanslope  and 
Oxford.  Phase  I  of  the  table  clocks,  1670-78, 
starts  with  very  elaborate  clocks — no  experi- 
mental earlier  types  being  known.  The  prolific 
phase  III  includes  all  the  clocks  sometimes 
known  as  'standard  Knibbs'.  This  leaves  clocks 
approaching  the  designs  of  other  makers  after 
1700  to  be  assigned  to  phase  IV;  consequently 
such  are  not  numerous. 

Night  clocks,  lantern  clocks,  hanging  and  30- 
hour  clocks  receive  adequate  notice  and  depiction. 
Knibb  lantern  clocks  are  rated  as  only  'a  repeti- 
tion of  other  makers'  work  at  this  period  which 
has  been  described  in  so  many  books'.  But  is 
there  any  competent  analytical  study  of  lantern 
clocks  in  English  literature  ?  The  rather  superior 
specimens  selected  to  illustrate  30-hour  clocks 
may  suggest  that  the  Knibbs  did  not  produce 
quite  ordinary  cheap  kinds.  And  when  these 
modest  types  nowadays  appear  in  expensive 
cases  their  original  purpose  is  still  more  ob- 
scured. 

Watches  by  Joseph,  John  and  Peter  are  known ; 
one  example  is  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  revelation  in  this 
book  is  Mr.  Lee's  contention  that  Joseph  may  be 
the  first  maker  to  have  used  not  only  a  one- 
second  pendulum — either  with  his  unique  pend- 
ulum crossbeat  or  with  an  anchor  escapement — 
but  also  to  have  invented  the  tictac  escapement 
and  the  first  split-second  movement.  It  is  sug- 
gested (fide  Mr.  Daniel  Parkes)  that  the  pendu- 
lum crossbeat  antedates  all,  because  Joseph 
would  not  have  bothered  to  develop  it  if  the 
anchor  were  already  known.  One  may  note, 
however,  that  this  consideration  did  not  deter 
Bethune  and  Thiout  from  advocating  in  1727  a 
very  similar  linked  double-lever  escapement. 

Another  interesting  exploration  discusses  the 
influence  of  contemporary  clockmakers  on  each 
other:  Fromanteel  on  Samuel,  Samuel  on 
Joseph,  Joseph  on  John  and  Peter,  John  on  his 
apprentices  particularly  Aldworth  and  Unite, 
and  the  reason  for  Knibb-type  clocks  with  the 
signatures  of  Taylor,  Stanton,  Dingley,  Vans 
and  others.  Mr.  Lee  believes  that  also  Tompion 
in  his  early  years  copied  Joseph. 

In  relating  to  his  theme  the  salient  biographical 
and  chronological  discoveries  Mr.  Lee  has 
tended  to  accept  as  proven  facts  what  some  may 
regard  as  strong  probabilities ;  however,  he 


states  that  these  arc  his  own  views  and  not  those 
of  others.  Thus  he  succeeds  in  creating  a  clear 
and  convincing  picture  of  the  Knibb-dominated 
decades,  which  effectively  displaces  the  errors 
and  conjectures  of  the  Britten — Cescinsky — 
Webster  era.  As  the  fields  remaining  to  be  in- 
vestigated are  very  few  this  assessment  should 
stand  unchallenged  for  a  long  time. 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  valuable  work  of 
reference  for  all  Knibb  collectors  but  sets  a 
standard  that  should  stimulate  similar  studies  of 
other  clockmakers  and  watchmakers  and,  may 
one  hope,  eventually  identify  engravers  and 
casemakers. — C.  F.  C.  Beeson. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARMOUR 
AND  HELMETS  IN  16TH  CENTURY 
JAPAN:  By  Sakakibara  Kozan,  translated  by 
T.  Wakameda,  revised  by  A.  J.  Koop  and 
Hogitaro  Inada  1912,  revised  and  edited  by 
H.  Russell  Robinson  1962.  (London:  The 
Holland  Press,  1963.  £6  6s.  net.) 

THERE  has  long  been  widespread  interest  in 
European  arms  and  armour,  and  more  recently 
in  Japanese  swords,  but  the  armour  of  Japan  has  in 
general  been  little  regarded  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this.  Apart  from  a  few 
examples  in  some  of  the  larger  museums,  the 
majority  of  Japanese  armours  found  in  Europe 
and  America  are  of  second  and  third  quality,  and 
even  these  are  usually  so  badly  mounted — and 
frequently  so  neglected — that  they  appear  to 
have  few  attractions.  Yet  a  Japanese  harness  of 
the  first  rank,  with  its  rich  colouring  and  splen- 
did decoration  is  a  superlative  work  of  crafts- 
manship by  any  standards,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  lacks  the  clean  elegant  outlines 
and  sculptural  qualities  of  the  best  European 
armour.  It  has  also  less  romantic  appeal  to  the 
Western  collector,  for  even  the  least  informed 
can  at  once  fit  the  European  product  into  some 
kind  of  historical  background,  however,  vague 
or  inaccurate,  whereas  there  can  be  very  few  who 
are  able  to  do  likewise  with  a  Japanese  armour. 
And,  finally,  the  student  wishing  to  learn  some- 
thing about  Japanese  armour  has  hitherto  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any  book 
dealing  adequately  with  the  subject  in  a  European 
language.  This  last  deficiency,  at  least,  has  now 
been  remedied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  under  review. 

The  author  of  the  book,  Sakakibara  Kozan, 
was  an  eighteenth-century  samurai  who  had 
made  a  study  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  best 
period  of  Japanese  armour,  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  whole  of  his  lifetime  armour  was,  of 
course,  still  in  use  in  Japan,  though  two  centuries 
of  peace  had  led  to  a  decline  both  in  its  status  and 
in  the  standards  of  its  makers.  Kozan's  main 
purpose  in  writing  his  treatise  was  not  to  instruct 
the  antiquary  and  collector  but  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  this  decline  by  providing  the 
armourers  and  their  patrons  with  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  construction  and  methods  of 
making  armour  during  its  best  period.  He  died 
when  the  work  was  still  in  manuscript,  but  it  was 
published  in  Tokyo  in  1800  by  his  son  Chohatsu 
as  an  act  of  filial  piety.  Some  fifty  years  ago  an 
English  translation  was  prepared  by  T.  Wake- 
meda  for  the  late  A.  J.  Koop  of  the  Victoria  and 
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Albert  Museum  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
HogitarS  Inada,  revised  and  edited  it,  presuma- 
bly for  publication.  It  is  this  translation,  edited 
further  by  Mr.  H.  Russell  Robinson  of  the  Tower 
of  London  Armouries,  the  leading  European 
authority  on  Japanese  armour,  that  forms  the 
text  of  the  present  book. 

Kozan's  treatise  is  divided  into  eleven  sections, 
of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  last 
to  the  various  forms  of  lacing  that  hold  a  Japan- 
ese armour  together.  Each  of  the  remaining 
sections  deals  with  one  of  the  main  components 
of  an  armour,  describing  and  evaluating  its 
various  forms,  their  construction,  decoration, 
manufacture,  textile  fittings,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  lacquered.  Kozan  com- 
bined careful  scholarship  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  his  subject — abilities 
not  commonly  found  together — and  one  cannot 
fault  any  of  the  information  he  gives.  His  posi- 
tion, indeed,  is  virtually  that  of  a  primary 
authority.  His  text,  being  extremely  detailed,  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  read,  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  technical  terms  does 
not  make  it  any  easier.  The  use  of  these  last 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  but  it  would 
have  been  helpful  if  one  or  other  of  the  editors 
had  thought  to  provide  a  glossary. 

The  book  is  well  produced  with  excellent 
illustrations — 2  coloured  and  34  half-tone  plates 
and  47  line-drawings — selected  for  the  most  part 
by  Mr.  Robinson.  In  view  of  the  very  high  price, 
however,  one  feels  that  the  publishers  might  have 
been  rather  more  lavish,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  coloured  illustrations.  Also,  the  lack  of  text- 
references  to  the  half-tone  plates  is  both  irritating 
and  confusing.  These,  however,  are  very  small 
blemishes  in  a  work  that  must  be  regarded  as  a 
major  addition  to  the  literature  of  arms  and 
armour. — Claude  Blair. 


FIGURINES  ET  GROUPES  EN  PORCE- 
LAINE  DES  MANUFACTURES  FRAN- 
CAISES   DU   XVIII    SIECLE:    By  N. 

Birioukova.  Edition  de  l'Ermitage,  1962. 

THIS  is  a  notable  book  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
because  we  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  a  contemporary  Russian  appreciation 
of  West  European  eighteenth-century  art;  and 
secondly,  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book, 
which  is  marked  by  painstaking  research,  an 
original  and  logical  approach  to  the  problems, 
and  genuine  enthusiasm. 

There  are  more  than  100  pages  in  the  Russian 
text  -  the  page  is  about  io£  inches  deep  and 
8  inches  wide,  the  text  covering  7J  inches  by 
rather  more  than  5^  inches;  and  there  are  about 
another  100  pages  of  black-and-white  illustra- 
tions. These  show  72  pieces  from  the  Hermitage, 
10  from  other  Russian  museums,  about  20  from 
West  European  museums,  mainly  French;  and 
about  10  from  French  private  collections.  The 
objects  illustrated  show  20  examples  from  Sa,  l- 
Cloud,  Chantilly  and  Mennecy;  25  from  Vin- 
cennes  and  Sevres  in  soft  paste ;  nearly  40  from 
the  same  two  factories  in  hard  paste  (in  some 
cases  where  a  hard  paste  example  is  shown,  the 
piece  is  also  known  in  soft  paste);  10  from  the 


hard  paste  Paris  factories,  and  about  20  from  the 
East  French  factories. 

In  French  there  is  an  eight-page  summary  of 
the  Russian  text;  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  illus- 
trations, and  where  the  object  is  to  be  seen;  a 
complete  list  of  the  French  eighteenth-century 
groups  and  figures  in  the  Hermitage  (including 
about  40  pieces  which  are  not  illustrated).  The 
bibliography  gives  28  works  under  their  Russian 
titles,  andjust  over  100  entries  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  It  is  sufficiently  up-to-date 
to  include  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  of  1953  and  1954,  on  'Soft  Paste 
Biscuit'  and  'Vincennes  Porcelain'  respectively. 

Ignorance  of  Russian,  therefore,  does  not 
prevent  the  reader  from  benefitting  by  this  book. 
The  reviewer  has  had  the  advantage  of  help  from 
the  Russian  scholar,  Mr.  H.  L.  Carr,  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  translate  some  of  the  most 
important  paragraphs  in  the  Russian  text. 

In  the  French  narrative  text,  the  author  ex- 
plains that  his  book  is  based  principally  on  the 
study  of  the  collections  in  the  Hermitage  and 
other  Russian  museums;  and  that  he  has  studied 
the  works  in  Russian  libraries,  'especially  the 
description  of  the  principal  pieces  ...  in  the 
Musee  de  la  Ceramique  at  Sevres,  in  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  and  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  and  in  a  number 
of  American  museums  as  well  as  certain  private 
collections'.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  author 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  physically  ins- 
pecting these  western  collections,  but  has  studied 
the  description  of  them  in  books  in  the  Russian 
libraries. 

The  most  interesting  passage  111  the  book  deals 
with  the  marks  on  Vincennes  and  Sevres 
Biscuit  groups,  particularly  the  B.  and  F.  The  B, 
he  thinks,  is  the  sign  of  Bachelier,  and  is  borne 
by  the  works  which  were  produced  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Atelier  de  Sculpture,  from  1749 
to  1757  and  from  1766  to  1773 ;  the  F.  is  the  sign 
of  Falconet  and  was  incised  in  the  works  pro- 
duced from  1757  to  1766,  when  Falconet  was 
head  of  the  Atelier  de  Sculpture.  This  theory 
requires  more  analysis  than  is  possible  in  this 
review,  but  whether  one  accepts  the  author's 
argument  or  not,  one  must  be  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  having  advanced  an  interesting  and 
cogently  argued  explanation  of  marks  which 
have  long  puzzled  all  who  are  concerned  with 
Biscuit  Groups. — Wilfred  J.  Sainsbury. 
[Anyone  specially  interested  in  this  matter  might  like 
to  refer  to  the  more  detailed  comments,  by  the  above 
reviewer,  in  a  forthcoming  article  in  the  Cahiers  de  la 
Ceramique  et  des  Arts  du  Feu. — Editor) 

PORCELAIN:  By  Hugh  Tait.  (London:  Paul 
Hamlyn.  15s.) 

MANY  recent  publications  on  porcelain,  while 
contributing  very  little  in  the  way  of  new  infor- 
mation, are  nevertheless  extremely  costly.  The 
prime  asset  of  this  book  is  that  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price,  it  provides  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions in  colour  showing  a  representative  selection 
of  English  and  Continental  porcelain  arranged  in 
osition.  Though  the  claim  that  certain 
pieces  are  illustrated  for  the  first  time  may  not  in 
all  cases  be  entirely  justified,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  chosen  and  reproduced,  and  it  is  a 


pity  that  carelessness  in  correlation  has  allowed 
two  plates  to  have  their  captions  transposed, 
while  a  further  two  arc  left  unnumbered. 

This  is  essentially  a  book  of  illustrations,  but 
the  introductory  text  by  Mr.  Hugh  Tait, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  British  and  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  gives  an 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  history 
of  porcelain  making  in  Europe.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  author  claims  as  an  established  fact 
that  a  second  porcelain  factory  was  operating  in 
Chelsea:  others  might  require  further  documen- 
tary evidence  before  accepting  this  as  more  than 
a  hypothesis. — Patrick  Synge-Hutchinson. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN:   By  Elaine  Denby. 
(London:  Country  Life,  63s.) 

'IN  the  architectural  world  of  new  brutalism  and 
the  module,  there  is  also  an  unfortunate  and 
short-sighted  tendency  to  regard  anything  per- 
taining to  "interior  decoration"  as  faintly  inde- 
cent.' This  quotation  from  the  author's  intro- 
duction reveals  that  decoration  is  what  this  book 
is  chiefly  about.  The  use  of  the  word  Design  both 
in  the  title  and  elsewhere  in  the  text  is  mislead- 
ing. But  it  is  a  widespread  practice  to  refer  to 
Interior  Design  as  if  it  were  a  field  of  activity 
which  justified  itself  in  isolation  from  the  design 
of  any  other  aspect  of  the  building.  Nobody 
talks  about,  or  claims  to  be  an  expert  in,  exterior 
design ;  perhaps  because  this  would  be  even  more 
indecent  and  Architecture  only  surfers  from  the 
breakdown  into  these  specialist  fields  and  interior 
design. 

Miss  Denby's  book  is  a  versatile  survey  of  the 
history  of  interior  decoration  linked  by  a  section 
on  'The  nature  of  interior  design  and  its  function 
in  relation  to  architecture'  to  a  practical  list  of 
tips  on  material  and  maintenance.  The  result  is 
too  diluted  to  be  of  great  interest  either  to 
scholars  or  to  professional  decorators.  It  is 
nevertheless  an  attractive  book,  well  illustrated 
and  written  with  sincerity.  If  a  rich  client  could 
be  relied  upon  to  read  it,  this  would  be  the  book 
to  give  him  at  any  time. — Denys  Hinton. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Ben  Shahn 

IN  1964  Ben  Shahn  will  be  sixty-six.  He  was  born 
in  Lithuania,  came  to  New  York  when  he  was 
eight,  and  was  brought  up  poor  in  Brooklyn. 
For  some  years  now  he  has  been  one  of  America's 
most  admired  artists,  with  more  commissions 
than  he  can  fulfil :  but  he  has  retained  a  stubborn 
integrity.  His  work,  ranging  from  small  draw- 
ings and  magazine  illustrations  to  enormous 
murals,  has  an  insistent  homogeneity  -  it  is  all 
obviously  from  the  same  hand.  It  may  be  savage 
or  tender,  but  it  is  always  poetic  and  intensely 
linear. 

Two  superb  volumes  have  just  been  published 
in  New  York  by  George  Braziller  Inc.,  one 
devoted  to  his  graphic  art  and  the  o  her  to  his 
paintings,  both  with  a  short  text  by  Ja  les  Thrall 
Soby  ($25-00  the  pair,  £17  17s.  6d.  a  London 
from  Tiranti  or  Zwcmmer).  The  graphic  art 
volume  is  in  fact  the  second  printing  of  the 
volume  first  published  in  1957;  it  contains  eight 
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pages  in  full  colour  and  more  than  ninety  litho 
reproductions  in  black  and  white.  It  was  desigtied 
by  T.  E.  Mergcndahl  Jr.  The  volume  on  paint- 
ings, designed  by  Will  Burtin,  contains  ninety- 
two  reproductions  of  which  twenty-four  are  in 
colour,  printed  by  Draeger  Freres  in  Paris.  The 
graphic  volume  reproduces  no  drawings  earlier 
than  1943  (alld  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  say 
why)  -  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if,  or  to 
what  extent,  Shahn  was  an  early  influence  on 
Steinberg.  The  paintings  date  from  193 1  to  1962. 
These  two  volumes  are  a  finely  produced  and 
worthy  tribute  to  a  great  artist. 

A  third,  and  in  some  ways  an  even  more 
magnificently  produced  volume  of  Shahn's 
work  has  just  been  published  in  England.  It  is 
Love  and  Joy  about  Letters  (Cory  Adams  & 
Mackay  Ltd.,  four  guineas).  It  is  an  oblong  folio 
10  inches  deep  X  132  inches  wide,  and  consists 
of  a  short  text  by  Shahn  himself  describing  how 
he  first  had  to  learn  and  master  the  Hebrew 
alphabet:  'I  loved  to  draw  and  to  contemplate 
the  big  flowing  letters;  I  was  most  at  home  with 
them  and  could  make  them  long  before  I  could 
do  anything  else  with  my  hands'.  Then  he  came 
to  America  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  lithograph- 
er, and  'I  discovered  the  Roman  alphabet  in  all 
its  elegance  and  its  austere  dignity,  and  I  fell  in 
love  all  over  again  with  letters'.  There  arc  sixty- 
two  pages  of  illustrations,  of  which  many  are 
printed  in  full  colour  and  gold,  most,  but  not  all, 
of  painting  and  designs  by  Shahn.  All  either 
incorporate,  or  consist  entirely  of,  lettering. 

Although  a  master  of  traditional  letter  forms 
Shahn  is  a  constantly  original  designer  and 
innovator.  He  began  to  study  the  amateur  letter- 
ing which  proliferates  in  American  casual  road- 
side signs  ('Last  Gas  Before  Bridge',  'We  Dont 
Know  Where  Mom  is,  but  we  got  Pop  on  Ice') 
and  which  in  Shahn's  own  words  'violates  every 
rule,  every  principle,  every  law  of  form  or 
taste  ...  is  cacophonous  and  utterly  unaccept- 
able. Being  so,  it  is  irresistibly  interesting'.  So  he 
found  a  way  to  use  it  and  made  a  'Folk  alphabet' 
which  other  designers  are  now  busy  copying. 

Love  and  Joy  about  Letters,  very  low  priced  at 
four  guineas,  has  been  printed  by  photolitho- 
graphy in  Switzerland  by  C.J.  Buchcr  Limited: 
the  text  was  arranged  by  Joe  Blumenthal  and  set 
in  his  Emerson  type  at  the  Spiral  Press,  New 
York. 

The  Vine  Press 

I  lerbert  Read's  The  Parliament  of  Women  is  a 
poetic  drama  in  three  acts,  written  between  1949 
and  1953,  when  Robert  Speaight  produced  it  for 
a  stage  reading  It  was  a  good  subject  for  a 
private  press  book  and  has  been  finely  produced 
by  John  Peters  and  Peter  Foster  at  the  Vine 
Press,  Huntingdon.  England,  in  an  edition  of  one 
hundred  copies  (in  1960). 

The  page  size  is  1  if  in.  x  7 J  in. :  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  Millbourn  hand- 
made paper,  bound  in  quarter  polished  morocco 
and  boards  covered  with  a  specially  marbled 
paper  by  Douglas  Cockcrcll.  The  binding  is  by 
J.  P.  Gray  &  Son  of  Cambridge. 

The  text  is  machine-set  in  16  pt.  Monotype' 
Centaur  (designed  by  Bruce  Rogers),  and  there 
are  five  full  page  illustrations  in  three  colours  by 


Books  and  The 
Eel  grave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


Reg  Boulter,  achieved  by  a  mixture  of  end- 
grain  engraving,  lino-cut  and  etched  plate.  They 
are  conventionalised  designs  of  considerable 
vigour  and  strength,  evoking  the  crusader  period 
in  which  the  drama  is  set. 

Two  Catalogues 

Martin  Brcslauer's  Catalogue  97,  published  in 
celebration  of  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
bookselling  business,  is  a  magnificently  illus- 
trated work,  finely  printed  by  Drukkerij  Trio  in 
Holland:  copies  are  available  at  £3  3s.  from 
Breslauer  at  2  Weymouth  House,  84-94  Hallam 
Street,  London,  W.i.  There  are  three  colour 
plates  and  many  illustrations  in  line  and  half- 
tone. The  highlight  of  the  catalogue  is  an  Auto- 
graph Sonnet  and  letter  to  Victoria  Colonna  by 
Michelangelo :  the  page,  of  lovely  calligraphy, 
is  reproduced  in  toto.  Apart  from  printed  books 
ranging  from  incunabula  to  twentieth  century 
private  presses  and  fine  bindings  both  old  and 
modern,  the  items  illustrated  include  a  collection 
of  ten  Turkish  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  pen  knives  with  outstandingly  carved  or 
decorated  handles. 

Another  catalogue  of  extreme  interest  and 
value  to  all  interested  in  fine  printing  and  calli- 
graphy is  Carla  Marzoli's  Calligrapliy  1535-1885, 
published  by  La  Bibliofila,  Via  Manzoni  14, 
Milan.  It  has  an  introduction  by  Stanley  Mori- 
son,  has  been  designed  by  Max  Huber,  and  is 
printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  two  thousand 
numbered  copies  by  Nicola  Moneta  in  Milan. 

The  superb  reproductions  by  photolitho- 
graphy make  it  a  wonderful  picture  book,  but 


Tiranti's  are  fine  art  booksellers 
and  as  specialists  they  carry  one  of 
the  largest  art  book  stocks  in  the 
world.  Enquiries  for  books  reviewed 
here  or  for  any  other  art  book  will 
have  our  immediate  attention. 

TIRANTl's  BOOKSHOP,  72  CHARLOTTE  ST. 
LONDON  W.I 


it  is  also  an  exceptional  work  of  scholarship. 
The  text  is  in  English. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Kokoschka:  By  Ludwig  Goldscheider  in 
collaboration  with  the  Artist.  London: 
Phaidon  Press.  27s.  6d. 

Kunst  des  Ostens.  Sammlung  Preetorius: 

Herausbegen  von  Elisabeth  Michaelis.  Ein- 
leitung  von  Emil  Preetorius.  (In  German  and 
English.)  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Germany: 
Atlantis  Vorlag.  DM.  128.—. 

Gauguin:  By  Henri  Perruchot.  Translated  by 
Humphrey  Hare.  Edited  by  Jean  Ellsmoor. 
London:  Perpetua  Books  (Distributed  by 
Michael  Joseph.)  42s. 

Mosaics:  Principles  and  Practice:  By  Joseph 
L.  Young.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  52s. 
net. 

Temple  Gateways  in  South  India.  The 
Architecture  and  Iconography  of  the 
Cidambaram  Gopuras:  By  James  C.  Harlc. 
Bruno  Cassirer:  Oxford.  (Distributed  by 
Faber  &  Faber.)  95s. 

The  Engraved  Work  of  Eric  Gill:  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Office  (for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum).  12s.  6d.  net. 

Degas:  By  Phoebe  Pool.  London:  Spring 
Books.  15s. 

Michelangelo.  His  Life.  His  Time.  His  Era: 

By  Gcorg  Brandes.  Translated  with  a  Fore- 
word by  Heinz  Norden.  London :  Constable 
&  Co.  Ltd.  70s.  net. 

Flowers  in  English  Embroidery.  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Office  (for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum).  4s.  net. 

The    Tate.    Gallery    Review.  1953-1963. 

London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  7s.  net. 
Drama  and  Imagery  in  English  Medieval 
Churches:  By  M.  D.  Anderson.  London; 
Cambridge  University  Press.  45s.  net. 

National  Gallery  London:  Text  by  Marco 
Valsecchi.  London:  Oldboume  Press.  42s. 

Spanish  Painting:  By  Ugo  Bicchi.  Italian 
Painting.  Perugino  to  Caravaggio:  By 

Andrea  Emitiani.  London:  Paul  Hamlyn. 
21s.  each. 

Island  Gems.  A  Study  of  Greek  Seals  in  the 
Geometric  and  Early  Archaic  Periods:  By 

John  Boardman.  Supplementary  Paper  No. 
10.  London:  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies  (31-34  Gordon  Square, 
W.C.i). 

Russian  Painting  and  Sculpture:  By  Mary 
Chamot.  Oxford:  Pergamon  Press.  12s.  6d. 

Drawing  and  Painting  in  Pastel:  By  Jack 
Merriott.  London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
3  os.  net. 

Museums  Journal:  Editor  Philip  James,  C.B.E. 
Volume  63.  Number  3.  December  1963. 
London:  The  Museums  Association  (86 
Charlotte  Street,  W.i).  10s. 
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Luisa  Roldan  at  Madrid 
Part  3 


BEATRICE  GILMAN  PROSKE,  Curator  of  Sculpture,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 


ANOTHER  subject  in  Luisa  Rolddn's  repertory  was  the 
Education  of  the  Virgin.  The  best  of  several  variants, 
unsigned,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Condesa  de  Ruiseiiada 
(No.  n).49  Saint  Anne,  seated  on  a  throne,  her  feet  on  a  red 
cushion,  holds  on  her  lap  an  open  book  from  which  the  Virgin, 
standing  at  her  knee,  is  learning  to  read.  Around  the  Virgin's 
skirt  like  a  fringe  is  a  row  of  cherub-heads.  A  cherub  and  an 
angel  standing  behind  her  hold  up  her  cloak.  Saint  Joachim 
stands  at  the  right,  looking  on  with  a  pleased  smile.  At  his  feet  a 
cherub,  with  finger  to  lips,  guards  a  sewing  basket  and  an  em- 
broidery cushion,  while  a  cat  and  a  lap-dog  in  the  foreground 
indulge  in  a  lively  spat.  Above  the  back  of  the  throne  three 
cherubs  support  an  imperial  crown.  The  modelling  is  not  so  free 
as  in  the  best  of  Luisa's  work.  The  faces  of  the  angel  and  Saint 
Anne  have  sharper  contours,  and  over-elaboration  of  drapery 
folds  injures  the  total  effect.  The  colours  arc  much  the  same  as  in 
the  other  groups.  The  costumes  of  Saint  Anne  and  Saint  Joachim 
dominate  the  colour  scheme  with  tones  of  greenish  grey  and 
green,  of  tan  and  of  dull  yellow,  lined  with  pink.  The  Virgin's 
blue  mantle,  worn  over  a  pink  dress,  is  sprinkled  with  stars,  a 
rayed  sun  at  the  shoulder.  Livelier  touches  of  colour  are  the  red 
of  the  angel's  tunic,  the  cushion  under  Saint  Anne's  feet,  and  a 
cherub's  drapery. 

Other  versions  of  these  groups  raise  the  question  whether 
Luisa  had  a  family  workshop  where  copies  were  made  or  whether 
other  sculptors  were  busy  imitating  these  popular  subjects.  The 
variations  that  exist  of  this  one  theme  seem  to  show  both  systems 
in  operation.  An  exact  copy  of  The  Education  oj  the  Virgin,  with 
poorer  modelling,  was  in  the  Von  Stumm  collection,  Berlin 
(No.  12). 50  Another  in  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de  Pcrinat, 
while  keeping  the  general  character  of  the  group  belonging  to  the 
Condesa  de  Ruiseiiada,  shows  many  variations  and  quite  differ- 
ent handling  (No.  13). 51  Saint  Joachim  has  been  omitted  and  the 
angel  moved  to  the  right-hand  side.  The  faces  even  of  the 
cherubs  have  larger  features,  more  coarsely  modelled.  The  throne 
is  lower,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  leafage  of  the  mantling 
around  the  shield  terminates  in  cherub-heads.  The  colours  are 
subdued  except  for  the  Virgin's  red  and  blue  garments.  Saint 
Anne  is  in  tan  and  blue,  and  the  angel,  in  a  yellow  tunic  with  a 
blue  lining. 

Related  to  both  these,  but  at  a  further  remove,  are  two  in  the 
Diputacion  Provincial,  Guadalajara,  that  were  once  at  Hita.52 
They  represent  Saint  Joachim  and  Saint  Anne  with  the  infant 
Virgin  (No.  14),  and  the  Holy  Family  with  the  Christ  Child 
taking  His  first  steps  (No.  is).  These  groups  arc  composed  of 
separate  figures  with  open  spaces  between  them  and  little  regard 
for  mass,  though  they  are  carefully  balanced  with  seated  or 
bending  figures  at  each  side  and  angel  l^  '  bid  filling  the  central 
space.  This  open  arrangement  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  an 
awkward  cloud  mass  for  them  to  kneel  on.  I  .  angels,  copied 
from  Luisa's,  have  thin,  pointed  noses  and  tight!}  curled  hair.  In 
these  two  groups  the  emphasis  is,  to  an  unusual  degree,  on  cosy 


domestic  happiness.  A  sense  of  reverence  or  an  intimation  of 
divinity  has  been  banished.  There  is  a  lively  feeling  of  movement 
and  exaggerated  expressiveness.  In  the  scene  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Virgin,  Saint  Joachim  holds  the  baby,  who  wears  red  and  white 
clothes  with  her  monogram  and  a  ruffled  bonnet,  and  is  about  to 
hand  her  into  the  waiting  arms  of  Saint  Anne.  Saint  Joachim  is 
quite  like  the  same  saint  in  The  Education  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
smile  that  is  more  a  grimace  and  an  even  more  elaborate  costume. 
The  other  subject,  the  Christ  Child  taking  His  first  steps,  is 
occasionally  present  elsewhere  in  Spanish  art.  The  Virgin  steadies 
the  Child  by  holding  the  ends  of  a  cloth  around  His  body,  while 
Saint  Joseph  waits  opposite  with  hands  outstretched.  Saint 
Joseph  is  not  the  gentle-faced  person  whom  Luisa  imagined  but 
an  older  man  with  grooved  forehead,  his  eyes  crinkled  and  lips 
stretched  in  a  broad  smile.  The  horizontal  folds  over  the  knees  of 
Saint  Anne  and  Saint  Joseph  echo  those  on  Saint  Anne  in  the 
Condesa  de  Ruiseriada's  The  Education  of  the  Virgin.  The  furniture  is 
exactly  copied,  even  to  being  painted  and  grained  like  wood, 
and  details  of  features  and  costumes  arc  carefully  picked  out. 
Cherub-head  finials  like  those  in  the  Marques  de  Perinat's  group 
arc  applied  to  the  legs  of  chairs.  The  Virgin's  face,  though  of  a 
similar  type,  is  better  modelled.  The  colours  are  brighter  and 
gayer,  different  shades  of  blue  alternating  with  pink  or  red; 
green  combined  with  yellow  or  tan.  Less  usual  colours,  lavender 
and  a  touch  of  orange,  are  introduced. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
signed  Repose  in  Egypt  in  the  collection  of  the  Condesa  de 
Ruiseiiada,  less  finely  modelled  with  some  details  skimped  and 
the  tree  at  the  back  reduced  (Nos.  16  &  18).  The  colours  arc 
paler.  The  angel  is  superior  to  the  rest  and  equal  to  Roldana's 
personal  work.  It  may  be  that  some  copies  supervised  by  the 
sculptor  herself  were  made  in  her  studio.63  The  tradition  of  a 
family  workshop  had  been  begun  by  Luisa's  father.  1  lei  husband 
was  a  sculptor,  and  since  no  independent  work  by  him  is  known, 
his  collaboration  with  her  was  probably  his  chief  activity.  The 
signature  on  Saint  Michael's  foot  shows  that  she  had  trained  her 
son  to  be  a  polychromcr.  Perhaps  after  her  death  the  family  tried 
to  maintain  the  studio  by  issuing  copies  of  her  sculpture. 

A  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  Franciscan  saint  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London  (No.  19),  may  have  come 
from  her  studio.54  The  workmanship  is  about  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  Hispanic  Society's  Repose  in  Egypt,  not  quite  such  good 
modelling  as  in  the  signed  works.  In  this  case  no  signed  original 
is  known.  The  beardless  saint,  holding  a  tall  cross  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  angel,  kneels  before  the  Virgin,  who  has  on  her  lap 
the  Child,  reaching  out  to  touch  the  cross.  Around  her  feet  arc 
cherub-heads,  and  at  the  left,  another  angel  kneels  with  arms 
folded  across  the  breast.  The  paint  has  an  iridescent  sheen,  the 
Virgin  in  her  usual  colours,  one  angel  in  lavender  lading  to 
grey,  with  a  blue-green  lining,  the  other  in  rose  col  >ur  with  a 
lining  of  yellow  deepening  to  tan.  The  identity  of  tne  saint  is  a 
problem.  At  the  museum  he  has  always  been  called  Saint  Francis. 
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Both  he  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  had  visions  of  the  Christ 
Child  appearing  to  them.  When  the  Virgin  is  included  in  the 
scene,  she  is  usually  placing  the  Child  in  the  arms  of  the  saint.  In 
this  instance  the  saint  and  the  Child  are  linked  by  the  large  cross 
that  both  are  touching.  The  tall  cross  and  the  bunch  of  flowers  in 
a  fold  of  his  habit  suggest  the  possibility  that  this  is  Diego  dc 
Alcala,  whose  attribute  was  the  roses  into  which  his  unauthorized 
gift  of  bread  for  the  poor  was  changed.  He  was  a  devotee  of  the 
Virgin,  although  accounts  of  his  life  record  no  special  vision  of 
her.55 

The  last  works. that  Luisa  signed  in  1704  before  her  death  at 
Madrid  are  two  reliefs  carved  in  wood  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation (No.  20)  and  the  Nativity  (No.  21),  once  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duque  de  T'Serclaes.56  The  main  action  takes  place  in  the 
foreground,  leaving  the  background  free  for  secondary  scenes 
and  for  flights  of  cherubs  among  the  clouds.  On  the  kneeling 
figures  of  the  Angel  and  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation  the  gar- 
ments lie  in  smoother  folds  and  longer,  straighter  lines  than  are 
characteristic  of  Luisa' s  sculpture  in  terracotta.  The  effect  is 
harsher,  less  fluid.  A  drawn  curtain  reveals  an  open  window  be- 
yond a  railing,  in  which  appears  the  vase  of  lilies  and  the  dove  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  The  Nativity  Luisa  has  introduced  some 
individual  touches.  The  Virgin  kneels,  holding  the  Child  above 
the  manger,  while  a  flock  of  adoring  angels  looks  on.  One  of  them 
has  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  ox,  turning  his  head.  Saint 
Joseph  at  the  left  leads  in  the  ass,  and  points  to  the  Child. 
Through  arches  in  the  background  are  seen  a  walled  city  and  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds.  These  reliefs  lend  weight  to  the 
objections  of  the  Marquis  of  Villafranca  that  La  Roldana's  carving 
in  wood  was  not  remarkable.  Neither  faces  nor  hair  are  carved 
as  skilfully  as  those  she  modelled  in  terracotta. 


II.  Left.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Education  of  the  Virgin,  terracotta.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  Condesa  de  Ruisenada,  San  Sebastian. 


12.  School  of  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Education  of  the  Virgin,  terracotta.  Formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Freiherr  F.  von  Stumm,  Berlin. 


13.  School  of  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Education  of  the  Virgin,  terracotta.  In  the 
collection  of  the  Marques  de  Perinat,  Madrid. 
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16.  Above  left.  School  of  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  terracotta. 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York. 

17.  Above  right.  Detail  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  from  'The  Repose  in  Egypt' 
in  the  collection  of  the  Condesa  de  Ruisefiada. 

18.  Below.  Detail  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  from  'The  Repose  in  Egypt' 
in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society. 


NOTES  (Part  3) 


49  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Conde  de  Giiell  (Gucll.  p.  105).  There  is  an 
unidentified  coat  of  arms  on  the  back  of  Saint  Anne's  throne.  Ponz  (3.  impr. 
Madrid,  1793.  Vol.  6,  pp.  76-77)  saw  a  group  of  this  subject  in  storerooms  on  the 
third  floor  below  the  main  floor  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  and  there  was  one 
in  the  Convento  de  la  Concepcion  Francisca,  Toledo  (Amador  de  los  Kios  y 
Villalta,  Rodrigo.  Toledo.  Madrid,  1905.  pp.  376-377.  Monumentos  arquitcctonicos 
de  Espana.  2.  series.  Vol.  1). 

50  Stumm,  F.  von.  Antiquitdten  und  alte  Gemdlde.  Berlin,  1932.  no.  196.  Acquired 
when  he  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  from  1888  to  1893. 

51  The  coat  of  arms  on  the  throne  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  the  Condesa  de 
Ruiseiiada's  group. 

52  Seen  by  Lafuente  Ferrari  (Por  las  Alcarrias.  In  Socicdad  espanola  de  excursiones. 
Boleiin.  September  1929.  v.  37,  p.  205)  in  the  parish  church  at  Hita,  these  groups 
were  brought  to  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  Guadalajara,  after  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  without  a  record  of  their  previous  location.  They  appear,  however,  among  a 
group  of  photographs  by  Tomas  Camarillo  Hierro  exhibited  at  the  Diputacion, 
taken  when  they  were  at  Hita.  Sr.  D.  Diego  Angulo  Iniguez  kindly  gave  me  the 
information  that  they  were  at  Guadalajara.  In  the  oval  on  the  back  of  Saint  Anne's 
chair  is  a  lion  passant. 

53  Purchased  from  Jacques  Seligmann  in  1912.  The  three  pieces  in  the  collection  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  were  examined  by  optical-emission  spectrography  and 
X-ray  diffraction,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  there  were  differences  in  the  material 
used,  with  the  possibility  that  wide  differences  might  indicate  more  than  one 
workshop. 

Dr.  Jane  Sheridan,  with  others  of  the  staff  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Keck  at  the  Conser- 
vation Laboratory  of  New  York  University,  generously  offered  their  services  and 
equipment  for  this  work. 

Elemental  analysis  gave  the  same  results  for  all  three  samples.  Crystal  analysis 
showed  that  in  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine  the  compound  was 
different  from  the  other  two.  This  difference  might  have  been  present  in  the 
original  material  or  have  resulted  from  firing  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  fact 
that  the  terracotta  of  the  unsigned  group  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  a  signed 
work  provides  a  little  support  for  the  theory  that  close  copies  like  this  one  were 
made  in  the  sculptor's  studio. 

54  Among  the  four  groups  by  La  Roldana  once  in  the  Convento  de  la  Concepcion 
Francisca,  Toledo,  was  one  called  Saint  Anthony  of  Padna  (Amador  de  los  Rios. 
pp.  376-377).  The  group  at  London  was  bought  for  the  museum  in  1864  (Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  Classified  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  art 
objects  of  Spanish  production.  London,  1872.  p.  [1]). 

M  Other  small  groups  baptized  with  the  name  of  Luisa  Roldan,  such  as  The  Flight 
into  Egypt  in  the  Museo  Arqueologico  Provincial,  Bilbao,  and  the  Christ  Child  and 
the  Infant  Saint  John  in  the  Ermita  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Todos  los  Santos,  Mostoles, 
are  not  closely  related  to  her  work. 

56  They  were  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  his  house  at  Sevilla,  where  they  were  seen 
and  described  by  Pelayo  Quintero  Atauri  (Dos  obras  de  'La  Roldana'.  In  Sociedad 
espanola  de  excursiones.  Bo  let  In.  July  1903.  Vol.  11,  pp.  148-150).  Later  they  were 
moved  to  the  Duke's  private  chapel  at  Madrid,  but  were  lost  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 


19-  Left.  School  of  Luisa 
Roldan.  Virgin  and  Child  with 
a  Franciscan  Saint,  terracotta. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London.  Crown  Copyright. 


20.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Annunciation,  polychrome  wooden  relief.  Formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duque  de  T'Serclaes,  Madrid.  From  Boletin  de  la 
Sociedad  Espanola  de  Excursiones,  July  1903. 


21.  Luisa  Roldan.  The  Nativity,  polychrome  wooden  relief.  Formerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duque  de  T'Serclaes,  Madrid.  From  Boletin  de  la 
Sociedad  Espanola  de  Excursiones,  July  1903. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


Portrait  of  Jefferson 

SECRETARY  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
announced  the  acceptance  by  the  Department 
of  State  of  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson — the 
work  of  Jane  Stuart  (1812-1881),  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  America's  foremost  portrait 
painter  and  first  'old  master'.  The  picture  was 
presented  in  memory  of  the  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  by  James  and  Robert 
Graham  of  the  Graham  Galleries,  New  York. 

This  portrait  was  painted  by  Jane  Stuart  after 
the  life  portrait  by  her  father,  which  he  did  in 
1 799  in  Philadelphia  for  James  Bowdoin,  son  of 
Governor  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts  and 
which  is  now  owned  by  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine.  This  Bowdoin  portrait  is 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  por- 
traits of  Jefferson  painted  by  Stuart.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  therefore  that  it  should  have  served 
the  daughter  of  the  artist  as  an  inspiration.  In  her 
version  of  this  famous  portrait,  she  was  paying 
homage  both  to  her  own  great  father  and  to  the 
revered  elder  statesman,  the  patriarch  of  Monti- 
cello,  whose  last  wish  it  was  that  his  tombstone 
should  bear  witness  to  the  two  achievements  he 
was  proudest  of:  the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  with  no  mention  made 


Jane  Stuart.  Thomas  Jefferson.  After  a  portrait 
from  life  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  Department  of 
State. 


of  the  fact  that  he  also,  incidentally,  had  filled 
the  office  of  third  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (and  the  opinion  was  held  by  many 
that,  hero  though  Washington  was,  it  was  to 
Jefferson  that  the  first  place  should  have  been 
awarded). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  highly  fitting  that  the  likeness  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  should  now  preside  over  the  room  that 
bears  his  name :  the  new  Thomas  Jefferson  State 
Department  Reception  Room.  As  noted  in  a 
recent  Department  of  State  publication :  'For  the 
first  time  in  American  history,  the  Department 
of  State  has  in  its  new  building  in  Washington 
handsome  reception  rooms  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  receives  and  entertains  the  leading 
figures  of  the  world  . . .  More  internationally  and 
nationally  prominent  people  are  entertained  here 
than  in  any  other  rooms  in  Washington,  perhaps 
in  the  country.  The  Special  Fine  Arts  Committee 
of  the  State  Department  is  now  embarked  on  a 
long-range  programme — the  Americana  Project 
— to  furnish  these  diplomatic  rooms  with  hand- 
some antique  furniture  and  examples  of  the 
decorative  arts.  American  citizens  are  invited  to 
assist  the  Department  to  display  in  its  diplomatic 
rooms  the  very  finest  examples  of  American 
design  and  decoration.  It  is  believed  that  all 
citizens  are  eager  to  have  the  Department  of 
State  convey  to  foreign  and  American  visitors 
the  best  possible  impression  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can Republic.  The  Department's  diplomatic 
rooms  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  now 
as  the  White  House  and  other  historic  buildings, 
but  in  time  these  rooms  may  well  acquire  great 
historical  significance  for  all  Americans'. 

Of  such  a  project,  Jefferson  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  the  patron  saint.  The  most  highly  and 
finely  intellectual  of  all  our  great  men,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was,  in  the  fullest  sense,  homo  univer- 
salis, and  nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him. 
Statesman,  jurist,  patriot,  lawmaker,  philosopher, 
stylist,  inventor — he  was  also  an  architect  of 
outstanding  merit,  and  an  enlightened  patron  of 
the  fine  arts.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was 
through  the  offices  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin  that 
Houdon  was  given  the  commission  for  a  statue 
of  George  Washington  and  was  enabled  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  in  1785  to  model  'the 
Father  of  His  Country'.  (Houdon  was  to  create 
not  only  portraits  of  Washington  but  also  of 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  John  Paul  Jones,  Barlow,  and 
Fulton — an  Olympian  gallery  that  is  now  our 
dearest  pride.)  But  even  more  significant  perhaps 
is  Jefferson's  personal  interest  in  disseminating  in 
America  copies  of  the  Houdon  busts  and  statues, 
to  foster  interest  in  the  fine  arts  among  the 
general  public. 

Even  if  this  strong  and  incisive  personality  has 
suffered  a  sea-change  at  the  hands  of  the  mediocre 
painter  that  was  Jane  Stuart — a  general  weaken- 
ing and  as  it  were  'watering  down' — nevertheless 


the  portrait  remains  a  historical  document  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  one  welcomes  its  in- 
clusion in  the  new  Jefferson  room  as  an  appro- 
priate tribute. 

Great  Chinese  Artists 

THREE  consecutive  events  of  particular  signifi- 
cance have  put  Chinese  painting,  old  and  new,  in 
the  spotlight  of  late.  At  the  Munson-Williams- 
Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York,  at  first — 
and  later  continued  at  the  Rochester,  New  York, 
Memorial  Art  Gallery — an  important  exhibition 
titled  'Masters  of  Landscape:  East  and  West'  has 
placed  special  importance  on  the  achievements  of 
the  great  landscapists  of  Asia.  In  the  Foreword  to 
the  catalogue,  Edward  E.  Dwight,  Director  of 
the  Institute's  Museum  of  Art,  quoted  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Chang  Ch'ao,  who  said,  in 
the  mid-seventeenth  century:  'The  beauty  of 
landscapes  on  earth  lies  in  depth  and  irregularity 
of  outline;  the  beauty  of  landscapes  in  painting 
lies  in  the  freedom  and  luxuriousncss  of  the 
brush  and  ink;  the  beauty  of  landscapes  in 
dreams  lies  in  their  strangely  changing  views; 
and  the  beauty  of  landscapes  in  one's  breast  lies 
in  the  fact  that  everything  is  in  its  proper  place'. 
Mr.  Dwight  also  reminded  us  that  Kenneth 
Clark,  in  his  recent  book  on  landscape  painting, 
divided  Western  landscape  into  four  groups: 
landscapes  of  fact,  of  symbols,  of  fantasy,  and 
ideal  landscape.  'There  seems  to  be  a  relationship 
between  these  two  quarters  of  landscape'  com- 
ments Mr.  Dwight  — 'yet  they  are  not  the  same'. 

On  view  in  Utica  were  superior  examples  by 
no  less  than  fifteen  Chinese  artists:  a  fourteenth- 
century  follower  of  Ma  Yiian  (the  late  eleven th- 
and  twelfth-century  master,  contemporary  of 
the  equally  famous  Hsia  Kuei,  with  whom  he 
founded  the  'Ma-Hsia'  School) ;  Kuo  Min ;  Ni 
Tsan;  Chao  Yuan;  an  anonymous  master  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  Shen  Chou, 
founder  of  the  Wu  School  of  Painting;  Wen 
Po-jen;  Wen  Chia;  Lan  Ying;  Ch'a  Shih-piao; 
K'un-ts'an;  Kung  Hsien;  the  incomparable  Tao- 
chi  (of  whom  more  later) ;  Wu  Li ;  Hua  Yen 
(one  of  the  Eight  Eccentrics),  and  Wang  Hui 
(particularly  well  represented  with  a  long  scroll 
in  the  manner  of  Wang  Meng,  on  loan  from  the 
Collection  of  Frank  Caro,  New  York,  which  is 
typical  of  the  artist's  later  style,  with  rich  surface 
and  a  profusion  of  details  that,  through  repetition 
of  rhythmic  forms,  almost  suggests  the  tapestries 
of  the  Occident). 

Following  upon  this,  an  unusual  collectkn 
belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Finlayson 
went  on  view  in  an  exhibition  organized  by 
Henry  Trubner  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
University  of  Toronto  (to  March  1st)  after 
which  it  is  scheduled  to  travel  to  the  Seattle 
Museum  and  to  the  De  Young  Museum  in  San 
Francisco.  The  special  interest  of  this  showing  is 
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centred  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  collection  is 
devoted  to  the  Individualist  and  'Eccentric' 
painters  (of  whom  the  tamest  member  was  Hua 
Yen,  and  the  brilliant  leader  was  Tao-chi). 
These  were  gentlemen-artists  and  -scholars 
who  broke  away  from  the  classical  tradition  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  among  them,  three 
great  monk-painters:  Tao-chi  (alias  Shih-t'ao, 
whose  real  name  was  Chu  Jo-chi,  and  who  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Ming  Imperial  family — he 
became  a  monk  on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  in 
1644);  Kun-ts'an,  and  Chu  Ta  (better  known  as 
Pa-ta-shan-jen). 

While  all  were  outstanding  artists,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  single  out  the  unique  genius  of  Tao- 
chi,  whose  deep  knowledge  of  the  past  served 
him  as  a  superlative  tool  for  the  expression  of  an 
intensely  poetic  and  personal  vision.  If  much  of 
Chinese  painting  strikes  us,  through  our  own 
fault  and  lack  of  knowledge,  as  stereo-typed,  it 
is  certainly  because  our  lack  of  familiarity  keeps 
us  from  proper  appreciation  of  countless  subtle- 
ties of  form  and  symbolism.  Nevertheless,  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  Tan-chi, 
a  truly  universal  genius,  whose  visual  messages, 
while  embodying  supremely  the  ideal  of  his  own 
people,  are  also  immediately  acceptable  to  the 
Occidental  mind  and  eye.  Tao-chi,  we  are 
informed,  was  also  eminent  as  a  calligraphcr, 
poet,  philosopher,  and  landscape  gardener.  But 
if  we  were  not  told  so,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
guess  this,  as  each  one  of  these  accomplishments  is 
faithfully  reflected  in  his  oeuvre,  where  sympathy 
with,  and  knowledge  of,  Nature,  is  allied  to 
extraordinary  breadth  of  thought.  It  was  given 
to  this  artist  to  see,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  eyes  of  the  body,  the  'Jewel  in  the 
Lotus',  the  beauty  beyond,  and  yet  encompassing 
all,  Beauty.  Fittingly,  this  spiritual  grandeur  was 
expressed  by  a  dazzling  technique,  as  masterly  as 
it  was  spontaneous,  as  delicate  as  it  was  powerful. 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  therefore  to  learn 
that  Tao-chi  is  the  painter  most  admired  by 
Chang  Dai-Chien,  a  modem  Chinese  artist  of 
renown,  of  whom  James  Cahill,  of  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  has  said  that  'he  has  probably  seen 
more  great  Chinese  paintings  and  owned  more, 
than  anyone  else  alive,  and  a  profound  grasp  of 
the  art  infuses  his  work'.  Professor  Chang  Dai- 
Chicn  was  recently  presented  to  the  American 
public  with  a  show  at  the  Hirschl  &  Adler  Gal- 
leries, New  York.  The  catalogue  issued  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Cahill,  and  a 
Biography  by  Mrs.  Lin  Su-Hua  (formerly, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Paintings  and 
Calligraphy  at  the  Chinese  National  Museum, 
Peiping),  presents  a  most  extraordinary,  and  to 
the  Occidental  mind,  well-nigh  incredible,  story 
of  the  man  and  the  artist. 

Chang  Dai-Chien  was  born  on  May  10th, 
1899,  at  Neikiang,  in  Szechwan.  In  1916,  and 
therefore  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  captured  by 
bandits,  and  kept  by  the  chief  as  his  secretary — 
being  then  already  a  young  literatus.  The  boy 
escaped  after  a  hundred  days,  and  joined  his 
brother  Shan-tze,  also  an  artist,  in  Kyoto,  where 
he  was  taught  'drawing  and  the  art  of  dyeing 
materials'.  His  interest  next  turned  to  calligraphy, 
and  he  studied  successively  under  two  famous 
men  of  letters  and  art  connoisseurs.  (It  should  be 


Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  Cupid  complaining  to  Venus.  Oil  on  wood,  32  X  21  i  in.  Acquired  from 
the  £.  and  A.  Silberman  Galleries  New  York  by  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
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